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TJk) R^-forrofttlon i»hcmJd ratbrr bo iOlrd o jiwt rtbcTtlonj it Hbcratwl 
mm but tho eonrtnietito pcmcr In It Imperfect Tbo qDc*tkm 
diwwwd irbctha* the Homan chorch luk! nn InlHn^lo wmlnowi irhicli 
rmdcTcd anj* rfbcIUon opaIn*1 It unluwfulj tbo nppatK'o onrvrcr to tIJa 
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Vol XT p 37, lines 22 and 23 Strike out the words “though I am not urging 
the use of the term’’ and insert “m theory, for m practice, it would be un- 
desirable ’’ 

Voh n. page 232 There is a letter, to be found on pages 105—107 of the 
Etstorical Tracis of S Aihanasxus (Oxford, 1843), which though not said to be 
addressed to the Conned of Tyre, may have been addressed to that Conned, and 
IS so set down m the Acta Gonctltoram It contains a mention of the retractation 
of Ischyras and may thus appear to contradict what is said m the note to the page 
above mentioned But first, even if this letter were addressed to the Gounod of 
Tyro, it was not wntten till quite a late stage in the proceedings of the Conned, > nor 
13 there any mention of its having been presented to that Conned, or how they 
regarded it, secondly, Athanasius, who was in possession of the retractation of 
Isohyras, and who bad had the opportunity (long before the letter here spoken of 
was wntten) of acqnamtmg the Conned of Tyre with that retractation, does not 
ap^r, from his own account, to have used that opportumty All thmgs considered, 
I think the statement stands, that the retractation of Isohyras was not voluntary 
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jESxrs cnniST a ofsthial 8imvr\ 

To tbo*<) who witli TOO bcllovo that Tcsu^ Chn^t implanted 
in mankind the root of demal llfr» J mn^t begin b> lajing tlil* 
It cannot bo m)* direct object to wrilo IhH chapter ao fu to plcoAo 
you, and it may bo my mWortuno not to plcA«' vou For 
I must think that ^ou my fclIow^Chrmtlanii have ahared tho lot 
of all men oven tho bc^t and wiae^t men in all natioai of tho 
earth, and whilo attaining aomo truth have mingled oomo 
err o r with it even in your most formal utlemncert Irom that 
error, you nay, you were dolirerrd not always but In those 
choice momenta when your creeds wen? first accepted by tho 
umtod Church in ita roprcftentatire fta.*cmbbcfl and tho^o 
croeda being once true are of eoarso nIna\*H true That la jour 
statement I must (hmh it ovorprrsuming as a principle though 
It might no doubt bo correct as a fact but tJ»o moat ardent 
Chnstiana propound U os a pnnciptc Supposing howmer tho 
unemngneM of tho Chrwtlan ciwla not to bo propounded m 
a pnneipio but tho affirmation to bo simply that tho Clinslian 
creeds arc entirely correct as fads which is what moto moderoto 
Chnstiana nfllrra, I ora conatmlnwl to sa) thol I cannot think 
that thia affirmation holds. It la however a fair matter of 
argument whether tho Christinn creeds aro mtlreh tmo or not, 
and I must try to ahon in tho following pages tho leading conaldem 
tiona which bear on tlue point 

Tho creed called tho Islccno creed (though tho appellation 
is not quite correct but It may bo odopt^ without senoua 
miatako) la by far tho most authoritafivo of tho Christian 
creeds, it la true that tho Eastern and Western Churches differ 
OA to ono orpresdon in it, but that expreoston will not enter 
intothodiacu^onof tlioprcacntohnptcr IhitUngtho Filioqno* 
addo tho Niceno creed is tho creed which commands tho assent 
of all Chriatlanfl in a degree in which no other creed does, it 
ia tho accepted Christianity of to^Jay Tho disputed points 

Jen A.II. 1 
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JESUS CHRIST 


[oh 

which I am to discuss are contamed m it much more clearly 
than m the simpler creed which is called the Apostles’ creed 

If the Nicene creed be true m its entirety, Jesus Christ was 
mfimtely different, as regards the prmcipal part of his bemg, » 
and as regards ongm also, from every other man That m his 
mtercourse with men durmg his hfe on earth he wore the hkeness 
of a man is no doubt affirmed, and the Nicene creed, while 
affimimg divme operations on his part over the whole universe 
before he became mcamate, does not exphcitly say that he 
contmued to act on this vast scale after his birth as a man, 
while his earthly hfe contmued Yet Athanasius, the prmcipal 
defender (if not the prmcipal author) of the Nicene creed, clearly 
imphes this^, and, m any case, the infini te difference between 
Jesus Chnst and ourselves, even as regards his ordmary conscious- 
ness durmg his earthly hfe, is habitually affirmed by Christians, 
and must be understood to be a part of ordmary Christian behef 
However often these statements, direct or implied, of the Nicene 
creed may have been made, however natural it may seem to 
Christians to make them, the ground for them does need to be 
carefully exammed, nor is it without importance to mquire 
what their effect has been on the mmd of Christians If the 
divme government of the world is essentially bound up with 
the affirmations of the Nicene creed, the effects of that creed 
m promotmg goodness and happmess among men ought to be 
clear 

Perhaps, at this pomt, I ought to give my own opmion, 
both on the negative and on the positive sides I do not hold 
the clauses of the Nicene creed, which affirm the mffmte difference 
between Jesus Chnst and ourselves, to be founded on just grounds , 
nor do I beheve them to have influenced human character for 
good But the statement which is sometimes supposed to be 
the sole alternative to the statements of the Nicene creed, that 
Jesus Chnst was merely an ordmary good man, does not appear 
to me to be true either Accordmg to my rea din g of history, 
he was the man who first received, as his own proper inhentance, 
the Divme Spint and Power m its fullness , and those who receive 
it after him have been helped by him either through his direct 
influence upon them, or by influences mdirectly due to him, 
or, if they have stood altogether outside his influence (as is 
generally the case with Mohammedans), they have been unable 

prcsen^wor^^'^^ opinions of Athanasius, the Appendix to chapter xxi of the 
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to bring their goodness to permanent and ever inoreaaing fmitage 
The progress of mankmd is founded on him in a nmqne sanso 

ITua makes Him greater than his fellow men , bnt it does 
not Tngkft htm ontfilde the range of comparison with them An 
ancient Christian narrative still exists which though reforenoo 
to the followers of Jesus was impossible in ft, does mvolve a 
reference to his predecessors and puts that reference under 
tiie most solemn possible sanction The lost gospel of the 
Hebrews gave the account whloh I will now quote of what ensued 
after Jesus had been baptised 

It cftyriiii to puB OM the Lord ascended op ont of the water that the 
whole fotmtain of the Holf Spirit camo down and rested upon him and 
aaidtohim; Myaon InalltheprophetilwaitedfortbeetlUthooihoiUdat 
come and I might rott opon theei for thou art my reet» thou art my 
^flrttbom som who rdgneat for overroore. See Jerome on Isaiah xi 1 

It must not be thought that the words hero attributed to the 
Holy Spirit ore inoonslatcnt with the hotter known utterance 
which wo read m the gospols of Matthew Mark and Luke 
They are indeed moro expanded, just as the words which the 
apo^e Paul says that be heard nt the moment of his conversion 
are more expanded in the twenty sixth ohsptor of the Acts 
than as given in the ninth and twouty-eeoond obapters Nather 
m this case nor In the bapturm o! Jesus, must we think of the 
heavenly words as spoken to the outer ©or When this is under 
stood the relation of the prophets to their greater successor* 
as the gospel of the Hebrews puts It is most touoblng and natural 
The prophets had the divine inspiration but not the divine rest, 
m Jesus rest was attained, & rest which ah men might eharo. 
The prophets and Josus ore on the some plane , but Jesus has. 
established that link which the prophets wore in searoh of 
I bebeve the gospel of the Hebrews to be perfectly correct in 
the whole narrative, but I say so iu this place merely as defining 
my own position, I am not yet nlaiming my readers assent 
to the view just etated 

It win however be a further explanation of the position 
here assigned to Jesus if I add that he first of all men rebed 
upon the divine method of government, which is government 
by attraction Not by any compulsion did he seek to bind 
men to himself, nor, when his words are properly understood 
by any tenor (though I grant that this has oft^ been thought — 
but an explanation will be given in the proper place), but by 
the mere exhibition of the beauty and strength inherent in 
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JESUS CHRIST. 


[oh 


goodness He felt assured, and persistently taught, that the' 
good man always wins and does not lose by his goodness This 
assurance, by a singular reversal of natural thought, some persons 
m modern times have thought an mdication of selfishness, on , 
the ground that the good man ought to be good whether he 
wins or loses by it But it cannot be mdifierent to the good 
man whether the world is nghtly directed or not, and what 
do we mean by right direction, if not that each man shall receive 
that which his deeds deserve^ Jesus assumed and taught that 
this was the case, that each man would receive that which 
his deeds deserve. But to assume this, meant to assume that 
there was a life after this hfe m the flesh — a life after death, 
for it 13 perfectly manifest that each man does not receive his 
deserts m this hfe — that here, m the hfe which we know, many^ 
men suffer undeservedly, and without recompense Jesus then 
assumed that there would be a future hfe for men, and what 
is more, that the time was come for this to be manifested, and 
as it had not hitherto been manifested, he declared that it would 
be made manifest m himseK By what combmation of inner 
mstmct, rehance on the authorities which had preceded him, 
and perception of the state of the world m his own day, he made 
this pecuharly personal assertion, I must not here detail, the 
subject belongs to the direct narrative But that he did make 
this assertion is an essential thmg m him , and it was mtimately 
connected with his assumption that right government consists 
in selection by attraction , like goes to like, the good to the good, 
and m the eternal kingdom of God it would be felt that he, 
Jesus, worthily represented the divme motives, and earned 
the Divme Spmt m himself, aroimd which men would naturally 
gather, and to which they would assimilate themselves He 
taught also that his spirit and his power would reach to the 
world of men, visible m the flesh, whom he left behind him, 
and especially to his disciples and friends, though how, and 
with what concomitants, this was to happen, was naturally 
an obscure pomt , and it was not to be expected that the details 
of his prediction should be as clear as the general purport of it 
His predictions of the future m detail are mdeed sometimes 
apparently inconsistent j but this, under the conditions, was 
lne^ntable 

The above is, I think, a fairly complete account, m bnef, 
o the general position of Jesus, as understood by myself, and 
ns It will be put forward m the present treatise, but I must 
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reoar to tho Niccno crcod, which is tho dootrino which holds 
tbo field ot tho present day Tho NIccnc creed, m I have said 
places an infinite dllTcrcnco between Jesus and every other 
man, and tbo waj in which it does so Is b} attributing to him 
a conscious eternal life before hxs life In tho flesh, daring which 
conscious eternal lifo ho made all things wliioh exist animate 
or inanimate expressing in tills way the will of his Divine Father 
and from this eternal pro-existent hfo ho voluntanlv came down 
took a body In all respects hko ours, bemg bom of a human 
mother though not of a human father and lived as a man among 
men, hia difference from other men being completed (though 
this is a small thing compared to wliat has preceded) by the 
affirmation that on tho third daj after his violent death ho rose 
again that ho ascended to heaven and sat on tbo right hand of 
God and that ho is about to return from thonco ns our judge 
Looking at Christian belief with tho eyes of tho authors of the 
Kiceno creed wo ahall see that tho points in tho latter part of 
the above enamoration do not so absolutely differenliato Jesus 
from ourselves os tbo points in tho former part of it but his 
consdoos divine pro-existence his parlncrsliip from all eternity 
in tbo nnivctsal ^vino working and Ids voluntary descent into 
a human body do make him obsoiutcly and inCniloiy different' 
from ourselves 

It is now proper to remark that tho scheme of belief presented 
to us in tho NIcono creed has been received with real enthusiaam 
not only by Cliristlan tbcologians but b^ persons of singular 
ahifity and great Irocdotn ot thou^t tay and not ctenca'i Vivtng 
in times which must be cafled modem (bough of course not 
beyond tho reach of onciont influences (ns who would wish them 
to bet) Tho poet l^IUton in bis later years did partly (bj no 
means entirely) dissent from tho Niccno creed, but hia early 
poem On the Horning of Christ s Nativity docs so precisely 
express tbo dootnno of that creed ond in so lofty a st^io, that 
it will bo well to quoto its two opening stanzas (tho} arc from 
tho Introduction not from tho Odo) 


ThU if the moath, ood this the happy mom 
Wherrin the Son of Bcflvcna Eternal King 
Of wedded JIald and Virgin Jlother bom 
Oiw great redemption from above did bring j 
For »o the holy aagoa oneo did ring 

That be our deadly forfeit ebotild roleaae 
And with hla Father work na a perpetual peace. 
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Tlifit glorious form, that light tmsuSerable, 

And that far-bcarmng blaze of majesty, 

^Vhcrowith ho wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To Pit the midst of Trmal Umtv, 

He laid aside, and here with us to be. 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay 

After let me quote Teimyson The stanzas 'which 

form the introduction to In MeiYiOTium are not so precise in 
their detail as Jililton’s stanzas, but they are absolutely from 
the same point of view, and are specially notable as coming 
from a poet who was peculiarly mterested m natural science 
Here arc his first five stanzas 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

■\yhom we, that have not seen thy face, 

Bv faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Bdiciing where we cannot prove, 

Thmo are those orbs of hght and shade. 

Thou modest Life m man and brute, 

Thou modest Death, and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou bast made 

Tliou wilt not leave us in the dust 

Thou modest man, ho knows not why. 

He thinks ho was not made to die, 

And thou hast made lum thou art just 
Thou scemest human and di\Tne, 

The lughest, holiest manhood, thou 
Our mils are ours, wo know not how. 

Our mils arc ours, to make them thme 
Our little sj stems have their day, 

Thc\ lia\o their day and cease to be 
Thej' are but broken lights of thee. 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they 

With equal force and conviction does Brownmg, m bis poem 
of C'/insfmfl'? Etc express the same doctrme, or at any rate 
imply It Vert' vTong voiild it be to underrate the force of 
that against uliicli one is arguing, and it is a senous fault to 
dfjn the emcenty of feelings w Inch, nevertheless, one may think 
inotahcn I do recognise the smeenty of Jtlilton, Tennyson, and 
Hrov. ning, and the sincenty of many Clinstians, who, without being 
ahh to express thera'-dves with the force of those great poets, 
ha'll fdt the same "Where there is sincenty, there is generally 
tmrh dying truth, though not always truth m the precise terms 
lor Indter Imowu than even !Milton and Tennyson and 
Kruvning are pome ‘sentences in the New Testament, generally 
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and jiwtly interpreted ns Implying a doctrine closely akin to 
that of the Niceno creed (oven if not quite identical nith it) 
The foUoTving sentence from the fourth gospel appears there as 
if spoken by Jesus himself, but it is doubtful if the author of 
the gospel really meant this and it is in any case a sentence 
which a critical reader will attribute, with hardly a doubt to 
the orangohst himself 

God »o loved the world that ho gave hfs only begotten Bon, that 
wbosom*or beUeveth on him ihonld not perish, bnt have eternal life 
John UL 10 


When the whole tenor of the fourth gospel is considorcd 
the words only begotten Son lo this verso must bo interpreted 
^ as meaning one who lived consciously in heaven before his earthly 
life, and the word gave implies the incarnation of that 

* only begotten Son The crodCxion could not have been out 

of the mmd of the ovangoUst in UTiting the verso bnt It is not 
prominent. It is more prominent in the following verso of the 
apostle Paul 

If God U (or US, who is ogalost ust llo that spared not his own Son 
but delivered him up for tu aP bow thall he not also with him freoly 
gi\*o us ah thiogi? Romans viU. 3) 3S. 

It cannot bo doubted that the cruoiibdon Is hero in Pools 
mmd, but If we consider tho general tenor of his writings wo 
most say that tho incamatJon is not absent and with it the 
divine pro-custenco of Jesus The most explicit afilrmation of 
tho incarnation in Paul s writings is that in tho epistle to tho 
Pbilippians (which I hold to bo genuine) chapter ii 5-8 

Have thi* mind in you, which waa nleo in Chrhrt Jesus > who being 
in the form of God wmnted It not a prim to be on on equality with God 
but emptied himself taking tho form of a bondservant, being rondo In 
the likenesB of mon; and being (oxmd in fashion as a roan bo hnrobled 
hiroeoif becoming obedient oven unto death yoo tho deoth of the croes. 

This is dofimto m a way in which tho passage from tho 
Romans ’ is not so, but tho some meaning can hardly be 
absent from the passage in tho Romans, and it is felt to bo 
more forcible in tho ‘ Romans because the foolmgs of tho 
Divine Father himself are also brought in there 

Now what am I to say to these passngcsl It is necessary 
to rem in d the reader that tho real omr of tho argument has 
not yet been reoebod, tho contents of the gospels have to be 
weighed before tho end of tho argument is roaobed Still at 
the stage at which I now stand what is to be said of affirmations 
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manifestly sincere, made by such great authorities as those 
whom I have quoted, and which nevertheless I am opposmg ^ 

I answer, that all these great authorities— the apostles even 
more than the poets — ^had the whole world before their eyes, 
the whole mfimte world, and were trying to mterpret it in its 
height and in its depth We must not find fault with them 
for domg so , we must not say, " It is a mistake for men to attempt 
something so obviously beyond their powers ” A full solution 
of what this mfimte world means may not be attamable by us, 
none the less ought we to try to wm the best solution which 
our limited means allow The eternal existence of Divme Love, 
the assurance that that love had touched human nature, and 
was leadmg human nature through many tnals and suffermgs^ 
towards an immortal existence, this the apostles held, and this 
we may hold But when Paul and John tried to fit this large 
behef mto history as they knew it, and especially when they 
tried to show how Jesus of Nazareth, by whom they had both 
been so mefiaceably stirred and kmdled, was related to the 
divme purposes and to the eternal world-progress, it must not 
be thought unnatural if m some respects they went wrong 
It may be said, “Yes, m their philosophy perhaps, but as 
witnesses of plam facts they cannot be held to have gone wrong, 
without grave imputation upon their honour ” This reply at 
once brings the whole New Testament before us, and especially 
the question of miracles The fourth gospel, generally accredited 
to the apostle John, distmctly bases the behef m Jesus as the 
Christ on his miracle-workmg power, even as the book of 
Deuteronomy had based the Israehte behef m Jehovah on the 
miracles of the Exodus and of Mount Smai What are we to 
say to the fourth gospeU And what are we to say to the other 
gospels, m which the behef m the importance of miracles, though 
not so openly proclaimed as m the fourth gospel, is evidently 
inherent^ 

In answer to these questions, I must begm by saymg that 
that caution which we mvanably use when we meet with a 
miraculous narrative m an ordmary history must certainly 
not be laid aside when we are considermg the Bibhcal miracles 
A historian may be accepted by us as trustworthy m ordmary 
events, but when he relates a miracle, we generally sunply 
pass It by as not credible We do not trouble ourselves to ask 
why It should be disbeheved, we take the hberty of disbehevmg 
It without any hesitation Thus, we give a general behef to 
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tho narrative of the Perrian wars by Horodotoa, bat when tho 
histonan tells os how Apollo defended^ his temple at Delphi 
by rolling great crags on tho assailing Persians and bj sending 
two supomataral heroes to porsno tho enemy in their flight 
wo asaomo that that is not an exact account of what happened 
When the ocdcsiaatical historian Socrates tolls ns what happened 
at the council of Nicrca wo believe liim, but wlicn ho tells ns* 
that tho nation of tho Ibcn wero converted to Christianity by 
a miraolo wrought through tho prayer of a female slave a great 
pillar raising itself from tho ground and standing upright in the 
air at some distaneo above its base on which it Anally settled 
down, we consider him credulous and mistaken Similarly wo 
accept Bede s account of tho mission of Augustmo and of the 
synod of Whitby, but when ho tells us* how tho stono sarcophoguB, 
which had been prepared to contain tho body of tho pious king 
Sebbi, being found too small, mlraoulously charged itself to tho 
necessary size wo do not think ourselves bound to legard that 
as true history Wo oxorclso a natural discrimination, It does 
not scorn necessary to argue so plain a mottcr 

Is there any reason why wo should treat tho gospels in any 
different way from that m which wo treat tho three cminoot 
historians ]ust quoted! In respect of ono class of miracles 
tho miracles of healing llicro is somo reason To denj that 
Jesus attempted to heal tho eick tho blind and tho doof is so 
fundamentally dcstnicUvo to tho gospel records that it is very 
dilHoult to imagine what remains when this is gone, and ogain 
to say that Jesus attempted to heal but was entirely unsuccessful 
In doing so Is to attribute a blindness to his foUowocv too great 
to bo probable Tlio gospels may exaggerate, but a fair regard 
to probabilities compels us to say that Jesus did work remarkable 
oures But it must bo added that suoh ourcs arc not unknown 
at tho present day though rare the oharaotcristio point being 
that they ore cures worked through faith lloroovor it Is vor> 
clear in the gospels that Jeans did not hold himself to bo unique 
in performing works of healing, it is recorded that on ono 
occasion bo found fault with his disdplos because they were 
unable to heal an epUoptio boy docToring* their inability to bo 
doe to their wont of faith , and tho spirit of hie touching invariably 
is that not as any peculiar sign pertaining to himself alone 
but as a general part of tho divine bonofioono© tho healing of 

» Tffl. r-W. ■ Soomtt*, nUL I. M. 

• Bed^ But, £ctU*, it 1L • lUtthsw rriL li-W. 
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the natural defects and sicknesses of men shall follow the estabhsh- 
ment of the kmgdom of heaven upon earth To this he looks 
forward, this he declares to have begun in his own day , but it , 
IS by no means his mtention to say that this shall termmate in 
his own day In saymg this, it will be weU for me to refer to 
the most remarkable assertion by Jesus of his own deeds which 
the three earher gospels contain (the fourth gospel, which has 
more of the idealistic element m it, must be treated separately) , 
this IS his reply to the messengers whom John the Baptist had 
sent to make the mquiry of lum whether he were the Christ 
(for this IS the real meamng of the phrase “he that cometh”) 
His reply runs thus 

Go your way and tell John the things which ye do hear and see thot 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have good tidings 
preached to them And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be ofiended 
m me Matthew xi 4-6 

This reply is hkely to have been an abridged version of what 
was really said, but there is no reason to doubt its substantial 
truth The pnncipal pomts to remark on, for understanding 
its purport, are these jSrst, beneficence, and not wonder, is the 
mam theme on which Jesus is laymg stress, this is clear from 
the clause m which his affirmation of his deeds culmmates “the 
poor have good tidmgs preached to them ” , and also he recogmses 
that people may be ofiended m him, which shows that his deeds 
would not necessarily silence criticism at once These pomts 
bemg taken mto account, and the mtrmsic improbability of 
a hteral raismg of the dead bemg also borne m mmd, a meta- 
phorical rather than a hteral meaning may fairly be assigned 
to the words, “the dead are raised up ” That Jesus did speak 
of ‘the dead” m a metaphorical sense, we see from his saymg, 
“Let the dead bury their dead” , and also it is not easy to thmk 
that he gave his apostles a general instruction to “raise the dead” 
hterally, and the instruction “raise the dead” is found m 
Matthew x 8, as part of his address to the apostles when he 
sent them out on their first missionary ]oumey When all 
allowances are made, it is not to be demed that Jesus claimed 
to do some thmgs which may well excite our wonder, but this, 
up to a certain pomt, should not be deemed mcredible 

The case is qmte altered when we come to such miracles as 
the creation of loaves and fishes, the waUnng on the sea, the 
tummg of water mto wme, or the raismg of Lazarus There 
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hii« been o tendmcT of iMo yr\r* umemp <hc ilcfenden* of the 
!nH>i of mfraclc*^ to mv IbM, nnoo to irrrr qolto 

tifllural and ortllnarv iic!« fhrft* irnj* no dfliJemte- fnfmtlon 
on hf« part lo appeal to lh*‘ni omfmtinl* of hi* djvlne ofneo 
and chflncter Hut In fhr fourth pwpr! (In which oJeme lltr 
rU'Ing of I-ouni* I* told) Jr^v* ilbllnctlr npfK-al* to thi* miroelr 
lu n cmlmtlal, the wlmje frrlr* of rrml# connected with it 
happen* he tcllf W< ilj"rfplo* for the plnnr of Go*! (tohnxl 
and to the Intm! Vc mar brllrTr (ferv I**) or a^ain that 
the rooltllode raa\ hrhrtp (rrrT<» 42) \nd how could lr*«i* 
po*dbl\ be Ipnomnt that wi ihn p<tptjUr mind the mlmcjr unuld 
act lu* ft Mpn of hl« Mr* inh h»pt A* ft matter of fact I do no! 
^ Ik-Ijctc that Imu* du! ftppcAt in «ork* of wonder a* npn* or 
cTcdentiftl* ftl nil am! therr U (tfonp erldrnr»» In the pioprlf 
that Ite drd not hut no one who t*^!ierr« In ih^* nrcotinl of the 
ralnnp of Lararti* ptm In the flrfrnth chapirr of the fourth 
po»peI rwi den\ llul h** illd ro 

If we flocept the miracle* a llier •land fhe> mo‘t 

be hrld lo have lieen wcoLmI a» cmlmlial* of tJje ditinita of 
Je*o* nnd lir dinnltv wp ma*t mean that Infinite dilTrtTnrr 
from onhnara humanltr which ilie Siemr erred affirm* to 1>e 
true of Idm The mlraefee a* iliev »iand In the p>}ir!* arr 
the true and prtqer fOp|wrt of the Memr rrrp»l nnil without 
tbetn It would not be l*eUrvf*I at nil 

Now ftfmln*t bclie\(n{r the miraefe* herr ►j»okm of (tht>*e 
which realla place fin Infmlto d» lanre l>rtwrrn fe*n* «n«l other 
men) I hat^r hltlterto merrh hroiighl fnfwanl the faet that 
in other hlMonc* we alwovi* do rrjm r« n matter of courw 
rolrnclr* which ore ohv>latr|v at aananre with our rxpcrlrnep 
Hut hr far tlie atituiprd defrrtep of Ihnve pi>.prl mlrocle* of which 
I nm now ir]»eafclnyr !• the defence which oecejita Ihfa fart that- 
they ftre flh*olutel\ ftl variance with our experience hut flllepe* 
that IhU i“ rxftcth wlmt frrmea tbclr didne chnmcter rince 
God ft power extend* berond man a experience 

TJiift defence nioft be conridntNl Our attitude of caution 
mnut not Ite rclaxeil b> It, wc hate jitill lo remember that 
experience I* apaIo«l the*o inliwlea hut the ftllcpatlon Ift that 
ftometlilng auperior lo onlinoiy cxperirnce hid* u» accept iliem 
Two qiierilon* now come lo fire front , firHt how thcM* miracle* 
arc rclntod to the natural needs of our conscience, secondly 
what la the weight of Iho leatlmonj In favour of them 

With reaped to Iho find question the auprrmc need of our 
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conscience is tins— to be strengthened when exposed to the trials 
of life The career of Jesus reveals such strength, but how^ 
By his absolute trust m God, by his seizing hold of eternal life 
as ordained for men by God’s will , by his brave conduct, by his 
contempt for a plainly foreseen and cruel death Herem hes 
strength and fire , men hft their hearts to Jesus and feel that he 
loves them now But nothing hke miracle enters in here Yet 
it may be rephed to me that the death of Jesus apart from his 
resurrection was a tragical failure, and that the resurrection was 
a miracle On the question of the resurrection then I must now 
enter, it worthily occupies the chief place, when the miracles of 
the New Testament are spoken of, and the conclusions we may 
reach will be a gmde to us m deahng with other miracles 

First, however, let me briefly mdicate the value of the different 
parts of the New Testament, regarded as evidence The gospels 
must occupy our first attention If, m the gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, we take that mam narrative which begins 
with the preaching of J ohn the Baptist and ends with the discovery 
by the women of the empty tomb, we have three documents 
which support one another not mdeed m every detail, but very 
largely It has been recently supposed that Mark was used as 
a model by Matthew and Luke, but the differences are too 
great to render that supposition really tenable, and it is plam 
that all three gospels, m that mam part of their contents with 
which I am now deahng, were compiled from older documents, 
which must have been current m the Christian society for a 
considerable time, and which, as they were transcribed, were 
often altered — either from admixture with oral tradition or 
from other easily conceivable causes^ Generally speakmg, and 
with a few exceptions, the contents of this part of the gospels 
are either true, or founded on some true fact Next m authority 
comes the fourth gospel^ taken down to the same pomt, the 
discovery of the empty tomb The idealistic tone of this gospel 
is obvious, everythmg, from first to last, is made to serve as 
direct evidence, or direct affirmation, of the divimty of Jesus, 
the detailed precepts of morahty, and the questions and con- 
troversies relating to ordmary life, are qmte m the background 
With all this, there is somethmg historical m this gospel As 
I read the evidence, it is a gospel which had an author, and 
V hicli had an editor , but the editor played a much more important 

Appcndir I to this chapter, oa the relations of the synoptic gospels to each 
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part than editors generally do Tho author was the apostle 
John, tho son of ZcbcdeO| bo supplied tho discourses, and tho 
substance of tho narmtlvo oven tho miraculous nnrratiro, 
but tho miraculous nnrrativo was not as delivered by him, 
quite what it is now Perhaps It may bo thought that to attribute 
the miraculous narrative, In any form, to him and yet to dls 
bcliovo it, is to accuse him of falsehood But those who urge 
this do not remember what an oxtraordlnorj Jl/o tho npostlo 
John had had and how very likely such a man was without 
any insinconty to minglo Imaginations with his memories 
A man evidently, in tho highest degree sensitive and Imagmatlvo , 
tho anthor of tho book of the Revelation In which tho first 
three chapters approach to the historical lone but in which 

visionary Imagination is tho overflowing and unremitting 
chomctcristio*, filled with one singlo (hough! devotion to his 
great blaster and resolved not to lot an^ihing drop which could 
stimulate devotion In others, conscious of suffering (hat ho 
had undergone himself and of greater suffering which his most 
intimate fncnds hod tindcrgono, yet, in his old ago surrounded 
by attached disciples who drank In his words implicitly , what 
more Ukely character and whot more likely tdtuntlon can bo 
conceived for tho seed ground of a history in which imagination 
was a large accompaniment of memory t \ct 1 do not suppo^ 
that (bo fourth gospel issued from tho lips of tho apostle John 
exactly os wo hare It now It was eompamtlvely crude and 
without arrangement, os ho dclJ\crcd it Then, after hla death, 
came his^tachcd followers, and one in particular among them 
to arrange it and to point (ho moral of it (Tho attached 
followers are tho wo of tho pcnultimalo \cr8o of (ho gospel 
(ho one pnyeminent follower is tho ' I of tho last verso ) These 
followers were Greek by race, and (ho one uho took tho office 
of editor gave to tho gospel that Greek beauty of form and 
carefulness of argument which wo see In it now But the c<lJtor, 
attending to these points was \cry careless of historical 
probablhty, only I must not dllato on tills in this place \Mth 
all its defects tho fourth gospel contains some true history, 
taken down to tho narrative of tho discovery of tho empty tomb, 
which is told in tho flnt ton vorsca of tho twentieth chapter 
of this gospel 

The resurrection narratives in nil four gospels (taken after 

> On the qoectionj of Ui« Aotbonhlp of tho BoreUUoo Mod of tbo foitrUi coopol 
MO Appendix U to thli ehipter 
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the discovery just mentioned) are inferior m mutual consistency 
to every other part of the gospel narratives ^ unless possibly 
the narratives of the infancy m the early chapters of Matthew 
and Luke should be deemed to stand on a yet lower level The 
mconsistency between the resurrection narratives is then the 
pomt which I must now demonstrate, and it is only necessary 
to add that my object m domg so is not to deny the truth or 
the unportance of the behef expressed m the words, “Chnst is 
risen,” but to show that the event thus mdicated belonged to 
the spiritual world and not to the world discerned by our 
ordmary senses, from which it will follow that the resurrection, 
when nghtly understood, was not a miracle, but that it imphes 
a new kmd of perception on our part, the perception of a world 
higher than the world of sense ^ 

I begm then with the narrative of the resurrection as given 
m the first gospel If that gospel were m its entirety written 
by the apostle Matthew, and if the accounts of the visit of the 
risen Jesus to his eleven faithful apostles, given m Luke xxiv 
36-49 and John xx 19-23, and also of the visit a week later 
related m Johnxx 26-29, be hteraUy true, the omission of aU 
mention of those visits m Matthew’s gospel (seemg that he 
hunself is said to have been present on both occasions) is most 
extraordmary But suppose, as I beheve to be the case, the 
first gospel as we have it not to be due to Matthew, even so, 
the mcons^tency between the first gospel and the third and 
fourth gospels is of the most important character Accordmg 
to the first gospel, the risen Jesus, appearmg to the women 
who had just visited the tomb and found it empty, bade them 
instruct his disciples (i e his apostles) to meet at a certam 
mountam m Galilee (this is over and above a command to the 
same effect which had previously been given to the women by 
an angel at the tomb) , the women give the message to the 
apostles, and the apostles accordmgly go to Galilee, and there 
receive from the risen Jesus a solemn commission to preach 
the gospel But m the third and fourth gospels, the risen Jesus 
appears to the apostles m Jerusalem, on the evening of the very 
day on which, accordmg to the first gospel, he had sent them 
a message that they were to meet him m Gahlee, he discourses 
to them on the most important matters, and gives them a com- 
mission to preach the gospel (“as the Bather hath sent me, 
even so send I you”), but never says a word m reference to 
the appomtment for the meetmg m Gahlee Is it not plam 
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that the meeting in Galilee, and the meetzng m Jemsalem hod 
aboolntely the same intention and purportt That the one renders 
the other snperflnons? Is it not plam that we have here tr^'o 
nval and moonsistent aooonnta of that solemn comm last on which 
according to the belief of every Christian the risen Jesus gave 
to his apostles) Por the solemn commission given In Galilee is 
as absolutely ignored in the third and fourth gospels^, as 
the solemn commission given in Jemsalem is ignored m 
the first gospeL Moreover, it is the evident meaning of the 
third gospel that Jesus ascended into heaven on the very day 
of his resurrection, this Is none the less olear, although the same 
evangelist afterwards m the Acts interposed forty days between 
the resurrection and the ascensionL Lnhe believed one thing 
^at one time another thing at another time, the inoonsistenoy 
IS plain to see in his own narratives 

As to the second gospel, Mark in his original resurreotion 
narrative agreed with the first gospel (except that he says 
the women through fear did not give the message to the apostles) , 
but then for look of infortoation it is to be supposed, stopped 
short The last twelve venes of the second gospel ore an 
appendix, in the main agreeing with the third gospel, though 
not entirely so, it is not probable that these vemes came from 
Mark bim^ On minor inoonaistencaes between the resnrreo 
tion narratives which are numerous I must not enla^, the 
reader ifaay see them for himself So devoid of the hiatonoftl 
sens© were the eoriy Christian writers and so devoid of the 
histonool sense are Christians of the present day when they 
think themselves confronted with the danger of losing the whole 
of their religion that the most obvious inoonalatenQiefl between 
the gospel narratives on the subject of the resurrection were 
and are ignored or demed, or if not demed ore minimised, as 
if they did not matter Bqt how is it possiblB to thmk that 
God on the one hand performed the moat wonderfnl miracles 
m order to oonvlnoe men of the truth of the resurrection of 
Jesus and on the other hand allowed the narratives which relate 
that resurrection to be left m the confusion m which we find 
them) 

What are we to oonoludef The only possible oonolosicm is this , 
that the resurrection was felt by the first disciples of Jesus to 

^ The appetnno* of riaen Jtma tn QaISm nunted in Jolm ttI oumot poaiblj 
be tbe tune u that nuisted In Uftttbev xzrlU. IQ-IO. Tbe prannt 

dUSenDt) tbe faviMunt* &re different) the pijMe fa different. 
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be a point so fiill of debcacy that they did not for a long time 
describe it histoncally at all , it was their sheet anchor, no 
doubt, on which they rehed for their preservation, nothmg 
could equal it m the whole sphere of God’s domgs , but to describe 
precisely what happened was a dehcate and difficult task and 
they preferred not to attempt it When at last the attempt 
was made to describe what had happened it was impossible 
to obtam agreement except on this smgle fact, that the tomb 
had certainly been found empty 

All this pomts to the appearances of the risen Jesus to his 
disciples havmg been visionary It would, however, be felt by 
the disciples that a vision, acknowledged to be a mere vision, 
would not have any constraining force on the behef of outsiders 
There had been a constraining force on the apostles, they could^ 
not help behevmg m the risen Jesus, and they could express 
then conviction m the simple words, “Jesus Christ has risen, 
he has appeared to us ” But they would shrink, for a long tune, 
from greater particularity m descnbmg appearances which were 
so very different from ordmary sensuous vision, then testimony 
would be given m general terms, not m detail The need of 
detail was felt later, and was supphed imagmatavely, m the 
way we see 

If we must mfer this from the gospels, much more must 
we mfer it from the rest of the New Testament Look at the 
conversion of Paul as described m the Acts m not one of the 
three accounts is it said, m the dnect narrative, that Paul saw 
the risen Jesus In aU three accounts, m the mnth chapter, 
m the twenty-second chapter, and m the twenty-sixth chapter, 
it IS said that he saw a bright hght, and that he heard a voice 
It is true that afterwards m the twenty-second chapter Anamas 
IS represented as saymg to Paul that God had appomted bim 
“to see” the Righteous One, and m the twenty-sixth chapter 
Paul at first sight seems to imply the same thing (verse 16), 
but when we look at the latter passage more closely, we see 
that the appearance of Jesus to Paul at the tune of his conversion 
IS made parallel with the appearances at later tunes, which 
certainly were of a visionary character Nor can it be said, 
that when Paul “heard” the nsen Jesus, sensuous hearmg is 
imphed, otherwise the account of the words of the nsen Jesus, 
as reported m Acts xxvi would be entirely mconsistent with 
the words as reported m Acts is and Acts xxii ^ it is only if 
we imderstand that Paul is reportmg an effect on his mmd. 
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and not litoitil wjrds, that the inconsistcnoy, though etill existing 
hecomca of little importance. Ixx)k again at the phrase in TThich 
Paul in the first chapter of * Galatians/ describes his conversion 

Wlico ft the good ploaturo of Ood vbo •epamted lOo e\*en from 
my motbOT a womb and caDed ro© through hi* grace, to rovcal his Son 
in me that I might preooh hhn amoug the Oentile*. 

Why docs Panl say *to rovcal his Son in mo, ’ rather than 
‘to reveal his Son to mo, unless because ho folt the revelation 
tb bo internal, not external I Thcro ore two other references 
to the vision at his conversion in Paul s epistles both m the 
first epistle to the Connthiana, ono in chapter ix. 1 Am I not 
£reet am I not an apostle! have I not soon Jesus our Lord! 
where it is true that the word scon is used without any qnahflca 
Cion, so that the claim is mado that it moans ordinary ocular 
vision. But I may rofor to the reasons already givon for tho 
proof that this ocular vision did not taho place on tho occasion 
of Pauls conversion, and especially to the oonsidorotion that 
if Jesus hod then appeared to him m bodily form, bo could 
not have said simply that ho saw a great light without mention 
of a person scon But Paul would have weakened his appeal 
to tho Corinthians if ho bad added tho qualification bavo 1 not 
sjnntuaUy seen Jesus our Lord! and ho instinctively felt this, 
and theroforo says simply bavo I not seen? Tho other passage 
la chapter xv 8 where tho reforcnco comes at the end of a list 
of appcaranocs of tho risen Josns os to dodo of which is any 
dotail of time, plaoo, or manner given This absence of detail 
was just and right if the appearances were what wo call visionary 
that is to say non-sensuous, for tho details would then odd litUo 
to tho credibility, but if tho appearances wore of the ordinary 
physical kmd dotalla were important and should havo been added. 

It is worth referring to tho expression in the first epistle of 
Peter Hi. 18 where it is said that Christ was put to death 
indeed m flesh, but mado alxvo in tho spirit, where tho latter 
expression must, I think, refer to tho rcsmTcctlon, though tho 
traditional explanation is that it refers to an intcrmodiato atato 
of spiritual life between the death of Joans and his resurrootion, 
an explanation which oIIowb tho rosurrootion to bo thought of 
as a physical event, witnessed by tho senses. But the antithesis 
between fleah and spirit In the passage is much more fundamental 
than this traditional eijfianation assumes it to be, if thl* Trero 
not doar otherwise, we should be convinced of it by referring 
to the sixth verse of tho fourth chapter where the same train 
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ideas IS before the a-postle’s nund as in the third chapter In 
both the preaching of Christ to the dead is mentioned , the passage 
m the fourth chapter running thus 

For unto this end was the gospel preached to the dead, that they might 
be judged aooordmg to men m the flesh, but hve accordmg to God m 
the spirit 

In the third chapter, “the dead” are said to have been those 
who smned m the days of Noah, they had been judged for their 
sms m the flesh, but now Chnst delivers them, and they “hve 
accordmg to God m the spmt ” Is not this life, accordmg to 
Gk)d m the spmt, the eternal life , is it not exactly parallel to 
the hfe which, after his death, Chnst himself is said to have 
resumed “m the spmt”, is not then the “hfe m the spmt,” 
which IS said to have belonged to Chnst, the true eternal life,* 
and is it not placed m antithesis to the hfe m the flesh If so, 
the apostle Peter held the resurrection to be a spmtual, not 
a physical, fact 

This IS not mdeed eqmvalent to saymg that Peter, or Paul 
either, held the resurrection to be wholly non-miraculous To 
affirm this would be mcorrect, they did, if I imderstand their 
mmds nghtly, think the disappearance of the body from the 
tomb miraculous But it would be premature for me to enter 
upon that pomt now It is the visionary appearances of the 
risen Jesr^ to his followers of which I am now speakmg, these, 
whatever degree of importance we may assign to them, were 
not miraculous 

Were these visionary appearances important m that age, 
and are they important to us m this age ^ Are they a firm ground 
for behevmg that Jesus did truly anse from the hfe of the flesh 
mto a new and higher spmtual life ? Not, I t hink , m themselves ; 
but they were the natural accompaniments of other and deeper 
experiences, which were real ground to the apostles for such 
a behef And as it is on this ground that our own experience 
may comcide with the experience of the apostles, it will be well 
for me to explam carefully the nature of those moral grounds 
for behef to which I refer 

The true compulsion which forced the apostles to beheve 
that Jesus had risen from death was of a moral nature , it is 
described for us most clearly in the case of Paul, but we may, 
and mdeed must, beheve it to have been true for the earher 
apostles as well But it is the conversion of Paul which I must 
begm by explammg 
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Tho deepest chamctcnatio of the religion of Israel first wid 
of fho Christian religion aftonrArdfl wus the search after righteous 
^ DcsB That £s to say the holy men of Israel first, and of the 
Christian Church afterwards desired to find for tbcmsclrcs and 
for others that Uno of conduct which was most life^Wng, most 
eondneiro to a pennanent and pure happiness, not eelfish hut 
mnrersal This, the teachers of Israel from tho tune of Ezra 
onwards (and indeed oven c-d’o'* than Eira) had aflinnod to 
bo tho faithful following of tho ^aw which iNy read in fbolr 
ancient scnptnrcs and which they behoved to have been given 
by God to ifosefl on Mount Stnai, fo tho permanent instruction 
of Israel nay in tho end for tho permanent fnstroclion of all 
mankind This deepseated mom! conviction of the teachers of 
Israel wo may stfll read most emphatically erpressed in tho HOth 
paalm , in which psalm it la possible (though not certain, in view 
of tho terms used) that Ibo prophets also meet with somo rccognl 
tion at any rate tho teachers of Israel in tho time of Jesus did 
genoraUyrcgardtboprophotsttsdivlnel^ lustmc vc though hardly 
as equal to tho five books o^ tho Pentatooeb m which tho law la 
contained Now Paul In oU his caHy life embraced this conviction 
fervently, and be norcr In all bis Ihe said Ibal It was a wrong 
thing for him to faa>o embraced it oren after he had abandoned 
it as an active practical pnndplo God lie told tho Galatians, 
had separated him oven from his mothers womb and called him 
through his grace and in these words ho referred to the period 
whilo ho was still a Phanseo In the most literal sense In these 
cariy days motoover Paul read tho low In such o scriBO os to 
hold that tho disciples of Jesus should bo punished for their 
disparagement of it, for tho disdplcs of the cruciOed Jesus 
though tboy had not yet abandoned the proctlco of tho law 
did regard it os transitory and held that it would pass away 
before tho divine action of their Master Jesus This opinion 
Paul regarded os robcUious and with all tho fervour of hU nature 
act himself to uproot and destroy ft Tho right and life-giving 
action, ho held consisted in upholding b} force if noccssarj 
the honour of tho Uivino Jaw which hod been committed to Israel 
to guard Honcso ho took an Imporiant, though not nbsolutclj 
a leading part In tho oondomnatlon and death of Stephen and 
bocamo still moro conspicuous afterwards But while ho perso- 
outed tho disciples of Josus aomotbing of their spirit slowly 
penetrated into him, wo soo this from tho words which bo after 
wards reported tho risen Jesus to have spoken to him at tho 
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moment of his utter prostration-*^ — “it is hard for thee to lack 
against the goad” He had then been resistmg some secret 
influence, for how long we do not know, the true meaning of ^ 
the divme message to Israel, which Jesus had disentangled 
from the formal bonds which had at one time been a shelter 
to it, but now were a hindrance — ^this was now becoming 
visible to Paul, and m his heart the old and the new met m 
violent coUision It was this colhsion by which he was prostrated 
when on the road to Damascus, prostrated with such force 
that he feU to the ground, and after seemg a sudden blaze of 
light, his sense of sight failed him In this desperate strait 
he sought for a guide, the new conviction forced itself upon 
him that his present action was wrong, and surely if wrong, 
it was personal wrong-domg of which he was guilty But if 
personal wrong-domg, wrong-domg agamst whom^ Beyond aU 
the wrong-domg towards the disciples of Jesus, of which his 
conscience now accused him, wrong-domg towards their Master 
became revealed to him, it was Jesus whom, m the real root 
of the matter, he was m]urmg , the will of God was then revealed 
to him that he should hsten to Jesus He did hsten, and though 
it 18 not behevable that he did at that moment receive all that 
detailed message which he related afterwards to Festus and to 
Agnppa, he certainly received a new spirit, a new direction 
of the heart, which contamed imphcitly much more than he 
could immediately understand What was more than a command, 
he received rest m his heart , and this rest centred m his acceptance 
of Jesus as his teacher, as the guide worthy to be followed, whose 
spirit had a natural vital quahty which was lackmg to the 
precepts of the law It was then not merely a new set of 
prmciples which Paul received mto his heart at that moment, 
but also a new personal attachment, new personal attachments, 
we may truly say, for with Jesus the disciples of Jesus could 
not but be associated , but the centre of his new feeling was m- 
evitably directed towards Jesus as the Divme messenger, whom 
henceforth he must accept as reveahng the true wfll of God 
It will be seen that, m givmg this aceount of the conversion 
of Paul, I have adhered to the substance of the three narratives 
which relate that conversion m the book of the Acts, but have 
avoided the hteral terms of those narratives, and for this reason, 
that I wished to show that the spiritual substance of those narra- 
tives remains, when the terms which imply sensuous experience 

^ Acts XXVI 14. 
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are taken away The reasons which compel ns to discard tho 
tcnnfl in which sensnons ciporicfnco seems to bo implied haTO 
already been given, hot it may bo asked, what gfuaranteo hare 
* wo that the spiritual snbstanco of Paul s experience was sound 
and not on illusion? This ohoUongo can only bo answered by 
a consideration of tho oonscquonccs of Paul a conrenuon in his 
own tuno and in after times Tho whole moaning of tho Christian 
faith lies in tho links between man and man that hare boon 
ostablishod by it ond in tho ovidonco that these links hare tholr 
origin in a sphere which is Invisible to tho sonscs, and divino 
links of lovo and rovorcnco Have these hnks really been 
established, and was Paul s conversion one of tho chief agencies 
in establishing thorn? Tho answer to this question has to 
bo sought In tho after history, and from tho after history I 
answer it in tho aiErmativo as I shall endeavour to show 
though I must also ondoavour to show that Paul mingled 
with his genuine crpcnoncca something of tho spcoulatlvo 
temperament, in the uso of which ho was not always so 
succcssfuL 

Bat having said this I most no longer sopamto Paul from 
his brother apostles, who wore disciples of Jesus before ho became 
so It was impossiblo that Simon Peter and his companions 
should bo subjected to that eevero internal conflict of sold which 
Paul had to undergo in his conversion, but yet their restoration 
from their despondency Into which tho crucifixion of Jesus had 
thrown them demanded somothlng more than more roosonlng 
to effect it They wore restored, they wore strengthened and 
thoir conduct showed no symptoms of fonatioism It was 
through Jesus, as they hold, that they wore restored through 
Jesus that they wore strengthened^ In rojooting tlio material 
re p resentations of the resurrootion which wo find In tho gospels 
we do not reject the spiritual conviction which breathes so 
ardently in all the epistles of the Now Testament and In the 
book of the Hovelatlon 

If then, we nndorstand by tho rosurroeUon tho continued 
personal interoourso of Jesus with bis disoiples and foUowors 
hi all ages, with all who fool in him the supporter of tholr souls 
divinely present to them — such an understanding I hold to be 
true. But visions of tho risen Jesus suoh as tho apostles 
had (and some persons in later ages also) though I am not 
despising them cannot be brou^t forward as primary evidence 
The dlflioulty of distinguishing between visions which ore mere 
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lIIusioiiSj and visions which may perhaps mean something real, 

IB so great, that no defender of Christian behef ought to appeal 
to such visions without very great caution When everything 
IS taken mto account, there may be something really significant « 
m them, but our spmtual life and behef ought not to be based 
upon them^ 

That on which our spmtual life ought to be based, the mvisible 
powers which promote goodness, whether of that Divine Universal 
Parent on whom we aU ultimately rest, or of Jesus Chnst who 
has been such an example to us of the divine methods and such 
an mstitutor of divme faith and spmtual mtelhgence, these 
powers are not without evidence m the pages of history The 
mutual affection of Christians was noted even by the heathen 
m the early ages of the Christian Church, and has never been* 
absent from Christian society even up to the present day, it 
has not mdeed been able to prevent bitter quarrels, but it would 
be mcorrect to suppose that bitter quarrels are m themselves 
a proof of the absence of affection, an ardent temperament 
may be dnven to hatred by causes not altogether dissunilar 
from those which lead to love A regard and affection for one’s 
fellow-men has been operative, however mixed with adverse 
influences, through Chnstendom m every century of the existence 
of the Christian society, the growth of humane sentiments, 
the growth of freedom, and the mcreased trustworthmess of 
workers, have all been fostered by it When we take mto 
account all those rehgious emotions, expressed m word and m 
act, which have aided m brmgmg about this result, we shall 
beheve m somethmg more than the example of Jesus as operating 
m his followers, we shall beheve m his absolute presence, 
spmtual and mvisible, but real This, as I have explamed 
it, IS the true meanmg of the resurrection, and not o:^y the 
true meanmg m itself, but the very heart of the meanmg as held 
by the ongmal disciples— by Peter and the Jewish Christians 
no less than by Paul and the Gentile Christians 

Yet, if I am allowed to appeal to the good fruit which has 

^ There is a difference, which will be at once perceived, between those moral 
expenonces, those eolations of moral problems, throngh which I am affimung that 
the invisihle spintnal world is made known to na, aad the methods which are perhaps 
best described as those of the modem Psychical Society Still there may be some 
common groimd I really am uncertam whether that Society would consider the 
louowing cspOTenco of my own too vague for their purposes, I had a dream, onoe 
in my Mo and oidy once, which did enfighten me as to my conduct in the past and 
my purposes m the future In certam respects it was a rehgious dream, but not in 
i s mam purport At first, I thought it accidental, my indmation now is to think 
t a true message from a higher world 
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ensued in Chnstmn society, and in the countries which hove 
been deeply nffcotcd by Christiaiilty, through behef in the nsen 
Jesus, it 18 none the less nccossaiy to tnto the faults of Christendom 
* into consideration and to nsfc whether there is anything in the 
primary belief in the resurrection as held by the first disciples, 
which may have furnished a seed of error? It is impossible 
to look at the history of Christendom, and not to bo sensible 
that some error has been present in the working of the rchgion 
and error of no slight or ncgbgiblo kind Those who maintain 
most stoutly the perfect truth of the Christian creeds cannot 
deny that the upholders of thoso creeds in past times defended 
them for many long ccntuncs, by the fire and sword of porsoou 
tion, they dorod not lot thoso whom they called heretics have 
•equal nghts of free speech with Ihemsolrcs Was not this a 
false timidity, not to bo content with the Spirit of God but to 
compel acceptance of doctrine by oarthly weapons? The time 
of the most sonoua prorolence of this error was daring the sue 
centuries from 1000 to 1000 AJ> , but the whole history of 
it is not comprised in less time than that between the council 
of Nictea m 825 ad and the French Rorolution m 1780 ajj 
P erhaps It may bo said that before the counoil of Klceca tho 
Chareh was pecfcctlf paro, JI howurer tro look at tha spirit 
of the Church in thoso first centunes wo shall bo scnriblo of an 
error which though one rather of omission than of commisrion 
was Bonous In its degree and diverted tho minds of men from 
beneficent work to subtle problems which though not in them 
selves fllcgitimato ought not to have been allowed to take 
precedence over necessary dories 

The oariy Cburoh reckoned the well being of men in this 
present life as s matter hardly deserving oonaldcration. It is 
a subject on which the Fathers never eenously enter, and though 
natural good feeling could not but moke the early Christiana 
sympathetio with suffering and aniiouj to rohovo it when it 
came visibly before them yet attempts to remove the causes 
of suffering and especially to remove tho causes of disease and 
of war, to inoroaoe the security of life to make industry pleasurable 
and to provide innocent pleasures for oil men these were topics 
which they thought xmwortby of beings who had eternity before 
their eyes, and who stood in awo of the judgments of God As 
to Greek emonce they positively doepl^ it They regarded 
the present life not as a seed out of which a future life might 
naturally develop, hut as a merely temporary arrangement 
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serving indeed as a test of men’s piety and obedience, but m itself 
soon to be brought to an end by the direct action of God How 
much did they lose by this attitude of mmd > how far more forcibly 
could they have appealed to their heathen neighbours, if they 
had shown themselves m all honest ways wilhng to work with 
them, to exchange thoughts with them, to plan with them for 
the benefit of mankind, and to receive from them those enlarged 
methods of thmkmg and of actmg m which both Greeks and 
Romans had made such progress* It is true that the Christians 
had more to give than they had to receive, but they had some- 
thmg both m mtellectual and moral matters to receive , and from 
the heathen they were very unvnllmg to receive it The Christian 
rehgion was very slow m expandmg so as to place temporal 
welfare among the thmgs that should dehberately and largely* 
be aimed at, and m early days, if Christians aimed at it at 
aU, they did so m the scantiest fashion 

A sm of omission it was , not to be thought hghtly of , and 
how did it come “2 Very plainly, from the behef that this visible 
state of thmgs, with which all our practical action is concerned 
(though not aU our thoughts and feehngs) was shortly about to 
come to a violent end And whence did they draw that behef ? 
Plainly agam, from the behef that Jesus Christ was shortly 
about to return to judge all ma nkin d, to take some to heaven, 
to send others to hell, both heaven and hell bemg separate from 
this earth They laid stress on the thought of his retummg, 
because Jesus himself had spoken of it (and m him it was not 
an unnatural mode of speakmg) , but ought they not to have 
thought that the return of Jesus might mean, not his descent 
mto the sphere of material thmgs, but the elevation of his 
followers mto a clear apprehension of the spiritual worlds 
Whether such a mea nin g were consciously present to Jesus 
himself or not, it satisfies the force of his words The disciples, 
too, were famihar with the thought that they could be raised 
mto a sphere beyond sense, ought it not to have occurred to 
them that the kmgdom of heaven progressed and mcreased 
by testmg and punfymg this kmd of expenence^ If this were 
true, the reward of virtue would come, not by any destructive 
catastrophe, but by the raismg of the soul so as to be fit for 
eternal hfe This is a solution of the Christian problem which 
interprets it as the raismg of our ordmary experience to a higher 
level, but by no means as abohshmg our ordmary experience 
Is not this a solution which is consonant with all we know of 
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divine th.iDgs and of the progress of the human ohoraoter of the 
human soulT Is not the view that Gk)d is about to put an 
end, suddenly and violently to the present order of things 
•very much against all we know of the divine methods, and of 
the motives which operate fruitfoUy and benefloently on human 
character t Why then did the early Christians oonfldently 
adopt the latter venaion of Christian b^ef, and put the former 
version aside without a glanoe at itf 

There can be no doubt that the general belief m miracles 
predisposed the early Christians to expect a sudden and violent 
oatastrophe as the way in which the Anal destimes of mankind 
would bo ushered m, but also the belief that the physical body 
of Jesus which had been truly slam was revivified after death 
dnd had gone up to heaveu had an e^eot on the minds of Christians 
peouliariy favourable to material conceptions of eternal life 
Must we not then hold that true spfrituality Is vary much against 
the belief, not only In the termination of the present order of 
things by a sudden oatastrophe but also against the belief m 
the resurreotian, after death of the physical body of 
JesusI 

This last is what the gospels relate I have endeavoured 
to show that neither Paul nor Peter held it, but I have also 
said that Peter and Paul held that there was something miraculous 
m the resurreotiaiL Was It not very natural that when Simon 
Peter found that the women had really told truth and that 
the tomb was empty he should leap to the inference that this 
happened by the direct wlD of God^? This he thought was 
the divine answer to the condemnation of Jesus by the Jews 
It was a blameless though as I hold a mistaken thought But 
he did not think that the body had risen from the tomb as a 
body of fieeh and blood, he thought it had been changed into 
a spiritual body This, at ail events we must infer from the 
fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Cormthians 
(veiees 42-68) is what Paul thought, and it was what Peter 
would naturally think, when the visiou of the risen Jesus stood 
before him hx saying this, indeed it would not be right to 
leave mmotfoed the single piece of evidence that Peter did hold 
the resurrection of Jesus to be a physical fact This occurs 

1 nnptj tomb b oltov •v«o in modern puf 0 m ft proof tlut ft 

bftd ooonrtvl Sot tboogb ve do aoi know vbo^ or for vbftt iwacn. tb* body 
of Jeam VM ronorod. no ooe vnald aow mr t£«t the rrmoral ww mlraonkm rniif 
H VO* tboagbl tbftt the minob n* oaonnoed oo other fmmda; vUeh, I bars 
triad to aboT ft ia nol 
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m the speech attnbuted to him m Acts x 34r-43, from which 
two verses ought now to he quoted 

Him God raised up the third day, and gave him to be made manifest,^ 
not to all the people, but unto vntnesses that were chosen before of God, 
e\ en to us, who did eat and drmk with him after he rose from the dead 

The natural, and I suppose, the true interpretation of these 
words IS that Jesus himself ate and drank after he rose from 
the dead But if we remember that Luke, who reports this 
speech, is the only evangehst who says that Jesus after his 
resurrection ate or drank , and if we bear m mind that m reportmg 
a speech it is very easy for any reporter to add a pomt, even 
involuntarily, and that Luke m particular does add pomts 
in Ills narratives, as for mstance when he speaks of the “tongues” 
on the day of Pentecost as a miraculous speaking of forei^ 
languages, w^hile Paul m 1 Cormthians xiv makes it clear that 
the “tongues” were entirely different from this, if we remember 
all these thmgs, we shall feel that the evidence which this 
verse supphes as to Peter’s behef is not strong evidence 
Peter’s words m his own epistle, which I have quoted above, 
load to a very different inference as to the nature of Peter’s 
behef 

To conclude what I have to say about the resurrection of 
Jesus, it can never be out of my recollection that I am hable 
to be attacked from both sides, for there will be many who 
will say that the evidence of spiritual experience is shadowy 
and unreal But is there any one who will say that it is 
unimportant to note what things have made him a better man^ 
Kothing IS so important as real experience on that pomt, it is 
a question on which we are bound to exercise a judgment, even 
though wc Icnow that our judgment is falhble Those who note 
tlic history of Christendom carefully will, I think, see that the 
behef in the nsen Jesus has made men better and stronger, 
but they will also observe that belief m the physical resurrection 
of the body that was laid in the tomb has disordered men’s 
anticipations of the future, has made men hope and fear unreal 
thing';, and diverted their minds from the true and sane ordermg 
of life Tlic real evidence that Jesus, after death, rose into a 
higher life, where, though unseen, ho has true connexion with our- 
centres in this, that in this belief alone there lies orgamsmg 
pouer, capable of gatlienng men together m the pursmt of 
kmdrryl pnrpo=es, not identical but harmonious, whereby life 
and enr-rgi continually increase in this earthly abode of ours 
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If <hcn the rwmrrrction of Jt«u< or In other TronI* hii ri«lng 
out of denth Into new life, o Hfo in which onr own organlwl 
unity Laj* ita centre l>c not a miraclo but n fact of ft non*ren*uaUf 
•order npprchcnjdblcfnouron7Jexpenencc(<Mln\ wchnrcwdghty 
ground for thinking thfit Iho^ cxlmonllnnrv of which 

we read in (ho goT>cI< (it will be ffmembonxl thot I am not 
including the hcftlingn attnbuted to Jmui in fn> prrwit argument) 
arc mi«takc« and not true W^torj Thh< judgment will be 
confirmed If we condder the gcnenil confcnla of the New Tc-tn 
ment Tlio go’pcN term with mlmclr^ nnd it eridmt thot 
the firrt Cliridion^ did for certain purpo^ vrrv roncii cle^rr 
to hare the support of mlroele^ Hut putting a«ide the rc<ur 
rection (which a.^ I liavo explolne<l ha^ it« own naturaJ meaning 
imd value apart from miracle) the firat (rhn*tiftn'» did not depend 
for tlicir per>onal rrhpoufl life on the go pel mlraclej' In the 
ephujea of I’aul, m the epidle to the Helurwa In the epistle 
of Inmcfl m the firat (and pmbablv on!\ genuine) rpl tie of 1 etcr 
in the epu<tle« of John In the r|MMlc of lude and in the Iwol. 
of the Rcvclftllon In all thoeworla not one nngle gospel miracle 
opart from the reionretion h* once mt'nlioncti Ii» not tlii^ 
ombdon a tert rrmarLahle fact f Tlirre are plmlj of irferencei 
to the Old T«taroent mimcloi In fbe^ booU for instance 
the Divine power ni nhon*n agnln*t I haraoh in Homans lx 17, 
the miracle^ of the Exodus In I Connihian* x 1-D the ahlning 
of the face of Mo«ea in 2 Corinthlana Hi “ flie mirnelea of the 
Exodua again in Pebrewx xi 2B 20 and a ranelx of other 
miracles In the vers^ thot follow the miraculous gi\ing of 
the law on '^^ouot 6ina( in Ifcbrowo xil J8-21, tho withholding 
of rain nnd the giving of rnin through the pra\Tr of tlijnh 
in Jamcfl > 17 18, (ho flood a^d (he ark of Noah In 1 Peter 
hi 20 An agafnrt tlila collection of Old Testament mimclca 
(ho onJj reference (o tie gospel rawaclca in all the cpUtlca of 
tho Now Testament ia (^-o reference to (ho trnnxfiguration In 
the rccond eplatlo attributed to Peter on cpbtlo of ver^ doubtful 
gonuincncfw, nnd tbo trnmiflgurntlon an I ehall endeavour to 
ihow In tho proper place is capable of a ven simple natural 
interpretation jlusl wo no conclude that (he ordinar) religious 
life of Ibo first CJliristlans was not supported b^ tho thought 
of the gofjpcl raimdeaf 

It is true that the word powers which is translated 
mlinclcs” in our English versions is found in fovcral paarages 
of tho epistles of Paul m indicative of (Ito divlno worldng shown 
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m the action of faithful men, and “signs and wonders” are also 
mentioned m a general manner hy Paul, as worked by himself, 
m Romans xv 19, and 2 Cormthians xu 12, but no example is^ 
given, to show what kmd of powers, what land of wonders, are 
meant It would be an obvious method of iHustratmg Paul’s 
meamng, to refer to the Acts, written by Paul’s disciple, Luke, 
but Luke (hke many other historians on whom we place a general 
reliance) cannot be trusted m his narration of miracles Eor 
instance, Luke teUs us, m the sixteenth chapter of the Acts, 
how Paul and Silas were scourged and imprisoned at Phdippi, 
but were miraculously set free from their bonds, the prison bemg 
at the same time shaken by an earthquake, and the doors thrown 
open , all which had such an effect, that not only was the jailor 
converted, but Paul was able next day to demand that tile 
magistrates of the city should themselves come and conduct 
Paul and Silas out of the prison, a demand with which the magis- 
trates comphed After reading this, we turn to Paul’s first 
epistle to the Thessalomans (u 2), and find that Paul mentions 
the shameful treatment which he had suffered at Phihppi, but 
says not a word about the miracle, or the subsequent repentance 
of the magistrates If these latter pomts had been true, would 
not Paul have given some bnef mdication of them m wntmg 
about the mcident^ 

We cannot tell precisely what Paul meant m speakmg of 
“powers” and “wonders” shown by himself or by other 
Christians, they are mentioned as distmct from gifts of heahng, 
and spiritual power is of course a real thmg, but we have not 
the shghtest reason for thinking that Paul ever did anything 
analogous to the walkmg on the sea (to mention one of the^ best- 
known gospel miracles) , and though the narrative m Acts xx 
9-12, if taken hterally, represents him as having restored life to 
a boy who had been l oll ed, the real death of the boy is by no 
means assured to us, m other respects the mcident is probably 
true 

But how comes it that the gospels teem with miracles, when 
the epistles are so silent about them? The adequate, and as I 
hold true, reason is that the gospel narratives were needed for 
the defence of the Christian faith against non-Chnstian assailants, 
and especially against Jewish assailants It was a matter of 
course that Jews and Christians should meet m the conflict of 
argument, and it was a matter of course that the Jewish 
antagonist should ask what Jesus had done that he should be 
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regarded as the eoporior of Moses and Elijah The Christian 
would not bo ablo to deny tho numclca attributed to Moses 
and Elijah In tho Old Testament, ho would then bo obliged 
10 mamtain that Jesus had performed greater works than those 
two heroes of andent Israel la it not plain that tho tendency of 
those who maintained tho Christian cause would bo to givo to tho 
deeds of Jesus as much of tho miiacnlous aspect aa was poasiblot 
It would bo doing on injustlco to tho gospels to dosoribo 
them simply as coUectloua of miramilous narratires, they are 
much more that that, but atiU they fall short of what true 
biographies should be Tho three earlier gospels bear tho impress 
of tho motives which had been dominant dunng their long and 
gradual compDatlou As against outsido assailants tho wonder 
All deeds of Jesua had been collected, for tho instruction of 
Christlons themselves the sayings and parables of Jesus had 
been ooUcoted Something there was over and above these 
two motives, so memorable, so dcop-reaching o fact as tho 
crucifixion had inevitably to bo recorded, and some incidents 
of an ordinary kmd entered in though gtmoraUy with a saymg 
of Jesus attaohed to thorn, whioh had caused them to bo romem 
bered, and the order of events was more or less known though 
In this important point tho gospels greatly diffor among thorn 
selves Tho first gospel is by far tho most instniotlvo in its 
arrangement of events and thereby gives us true insight Into 
the motives of Jesua (is this point possibly duo to tho apostlo 
Matthew, who cannot, however have composed tho whole gospel?) , 
Mark also is not very wrong, despite the opinion of tho presbyter 
whom Paplaa quotes, but Luko did not know how to manage 
his superabundant matcnal for which m itself wo aro greatly 
indebted to him, and the fourth gospel is yet more strangely 
wrong betraying In this way tho oxistcnco of on editor over 
and above the apostle whoso name it bears 

Without mi mini ling tho voluo of tho gospels, it remains 
true that there is a groat deal whioh a rool biographer would 
haverocoided but which tho gospels entirely omit For instance 
how long did the ministry, thot la tho aotivo career of Joeus 
last? It is wonderful how mnoh wo oro in tho darf: as to this 
point which really is on Important one, and wo aro likewise 
Ignorant as to the exact year in which the crucifixion took place 
Again what was it which lod tho brethren ot Jeeus, who at 
first wore adverse to him to Join his cause ? How little do wo 
know of the aoriona of Jesus before his baptism I What amount 
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of intercours© iiad li© witli John tlie Baptist Wlier© did. tli© 
apostlss go "whiGii S6nt out on tlisir apostolic mission , wiiat 
treatment did they receive at that tune, what mterval was^ 
there between their first selection as apostles and their bemg 
actually sent out^ If biography, m the true and proper sense, 
had been the object of the evangelists, the pomts just mentioned 
could not but have attracted their attention But they were 
defective m this way, and with aU our regard for the'r mdustry 
(and for the mdustry of other Christians on whom the evangehsts 
depended) we cannot but draw an inference unfavourable to 
their historical judgment The leadmg motives which led to 
the construction of the gospels were those which I have mentioned 
above, and the collection of wonders took too high a place in 
the mmds of our authorities 

However, I have said that the facts mentioned m the mam 
part of the synoptic gospels, beginning with the preachmg of 
John the Baptist and endmg with the discovery of the empty 
tomb, are generally either true or founded on some true fact 
It may be as weU to show clearly what I think as to two of the 
most sahent miracles recorded m this part of the history — the 
raismg of the daughter of Jairus from death, and the feeding 
of the five thousand As to the raismg of the daugliter of Jairus, 
the fact of the death of the girl is not properly assured to us 
The signs of death are not stated, and from the terms of the 
narrative it does not seem that Jesus beheved her to be dead, 
if his words are to be taken hteraUy, he certainly said the contrary 
It IS, of course, a remarkable narrative m any case, but the 
pomt which would make it abnormal is not properly verified 
As to the feedmg of the five thousand, the explanation (due, 
I beheve, to H E G Paulus — but it was m Tolstoi that I read it) 
18 that when the apostles said to Jesus, “We have but five loaves 
and two fishes,” they had not gone round the whole five thousand 
or more persons to find out whether there were any provisions 
at all among them There were hungry persons no doubt, who 
had made their hunger known, but when all were qmetly seated, 
enough was provided to prevent serious distress There never, 
it would seem, had been nsk of real starvation, even on the 
showmg of the gospels No doubt, such an mcident would 
not have been turned mto a miracle had. there not been a motive 
for so representmg it, but it is very obvious that there would 
bo such a motive, and a strong one 

I come to the fourth gospel , and I am compelled to use more 
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broritj* !han I could Let mo bo jUIotred lo ftwomo that 

combination ot author and editor In the compodUon of it which 
I have already ofHrmcd, (ho llcbrctr author supplying tho 
Vubsfanco, (bo Greek editor arranging It suppl^'ing tho 
chronology adding details pointing tho arguments, correcting 
grammatical errom 11 thoro were any such The main question 
is Do author and editor in this combination tell truth T In 
eomo respects, 1 think the^ do. In others I am suro they do 
not, ond It Is tho latter point that I am now concerned lo prove 
Those who read tho synoptic gospels, and especially (he gospel 
of Jfattbow will remember bow i^tical the moment is when 
Jesus Is first saluted os tho Chnst br ono of hw disciples, how 
ardent wero tho praifics with which Tesus responded (o that 
s&lntation, how Iio declared that Simon JVtcr b} ahom tho 
great acknoidedgmenl was made bad had tho truth revealed 
to him by God and not by man, how from that period onwards 
a new start is made a new dedgn entcrrtl upon, (ho design of 
a joumcj to JentsaVm where Jesus knew full well (hat ho 
would be slain TlUs crisis so great so fruitful had for iU 
dominant feature tills— that then for the find time Jesus felt it 
needful lo the success of his cause that his apostles should vitally 
bmd thcniscWes lo him, heart and soul IhM then (or Iho firat 
Umo the) did so bind themselres and the solemn bond was 
raado ruro by the fen our with which Simon Peter gave him 
(ho great title of Christ (ho King /Vnointcd of God and the Son 
of God ITanng received that acknowledgment Jeaua could not 
stand still ho must go forward 

Now in liio fourth go^l tlus great crisis doea not exist at 
on, nor is this an aeddent, (hero is no room for it the whole 
Boherao of tho gospel makes Jt an impossibility that It should 
oxUt hrom tho beginning to (bo end of tho fourth gospel, 
Jesus IS being designated either os (he Christ or b^ some term of 
equal honour and aignlficanco continually and by all manner 
of persons in tho first chapter by John tho Paplist, vrha points 
him out as 'the Lamb of God who taketh airay the sin of tl«o 
world , by Andrew in pbln terms ns tho Mcs-slah (and ^Vndrow 
informs Simon Potcr who thus, contrary (o tho first gospel, 
does receive (ho tidings that Jesus la tho CUnst from tho lips 
of man), by Philip as * him of whom Moses in tho law, and the 
prophets did wnto", by Katlianaol ns (ho Son of God, nod 
King of Israel I need not dwell upon tho second and third 
chapters but tho same tooo ia preaervod In each, in tho fourth 
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chapter the Samantan •woman says, “Can this be the Christ^” 
(Jesus had told her that he was so,) and the Samantan men say 
to the woman, 

Now we believe, not because of tby spe ak ing for we have heard 
for ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Sa-vaour of the world 

In the fifth chapter Jesus himself teUs the Jews of Jerusalem, 

Venly, venly, I say unto you. He that heareth my word, and beheveth 
him that sent me, hath eternal life, 

m the sixth chapter he teUs the Jews of Galilee, 

I am the bread of life he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he 
that beheveth on me shall never thirst 

All these saymgs, some uttered by Jesus himself, others b^ 
his disciples or associates, but all alike accumulatmg on Jesus 
the most honourable, the most splendid titles to our regard, 
were spoken, if the fourth gospel be true, before that acknowledg- 
ment by Simon Peter, which m the first gospel is spoken of as 
mentmg and receivmg from Jesus the most exalted praise which 
Jesus ever bestowed on any man 

There is one pomt, which makes the discordance between the 
first and fourth gospels keener yet AH three synoptic gospels 
tell us that, after Jesus had received from his apostles the acknow- 
ledgment that he was the Christ, he forbade them to teU any one 
that he was so There were good reasons for this prohibition 
of his, but I must not stop 'to explain them here But can any- 
thmg be more remote from this reticence than the saymgs of the 
fourth gospel throughout 

Have we not good reason for saymg (even though I have not 
yet described the events of the hfe of Jesus m order) that, m the 
contrast noted, the first gospel is givmg us deep and pregnant 
historical ■truth, whereas the fourth gospel is ideahsmg^ 

I come to another pomt The whole record of the life of Jesus 
durmg the six months precedmg his crucifixion, is radically 
different m the synoptic gospels from what it is m the fourth 
gospel In the synoptic gospels, it is only a few days before his 
crucifixion that Jesus spends m Jerusalem, but those few days 
are momentous They are preceded by a triumphal entry mto 
Jerusalem, durmg which Jesus is proclaimed by his followers 
as the son of Ua'vid,” as “the Km g who cometh m the name 
of the Lord”, he then takes possession, ff not of the whole 
temple, at all events of the large outer court which was called 
the court of the Gentiles, where those who sold doves for the 
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sAonfloea were aooDEtomed to at and those who supplied change 
of money whem needed by pnichaaeirs of the dovee , Jeena duvee 
these commercial persons ont of the court There then for several 
days be takes np his position ids numerous foUowers being near, 
he teaches argues with the arguers answers the questioners, from 
morning till evening Bnt his dlsconrsee are largdy directed 
against the Jewish authonties who at last apprehend him, 
try him and procure his crucafixfon. It is evident that these 
few days are the culmination of a great design , he knew that they 
would end in his death, but with his death his beevemly career 
would begm, thus would prophecy be fulfilled and the wfll of 
God be done. AH his ntteranoee, danng his journey from Galilee, 
had been fashioned with a foresight of this issne. His tnumphal 
dntry into Jemoalem la the beginning of those actions and sayings 
which, in the eyes of the Jewish authonties oonatituted his chief 
offence the final point of which is his declaration in reply to the 
direct challenge of Coiaphas the high pnest that he is the Christ. 

Now in the fourth gospel, the tnumphal entry of Jeaua into 
Jerusalem Is not the beginning but the end of those acts and 
sayings by wh^oh he ezcitad the hostibty of the Jews of Jerusalem 
against him. His takmg possoseion of the temple after this 
tnumphal entry his disoouraes in the temple afteo* it are wholly 
unmentioned, it is not even said that he set foot in the temple 
His pnhlio aotaon after his triumphal entry, is almost nothing, 
his declaration before Caiaphas is unmentioned. His ezpuhdon 
of the dove-eenoTB and money-changers from the court of the temple 
had been with singular improbability transferred to the beginning 
of his career before he was known at all in any public Tnnnnm* 

On the other hand, the fourth goepel tells us that for the six 
months before his tnumphal entry into Jerusalem Jesus had 
been either in Jerusalem or in ite neighbourhood {not its close 
neighbourhood, hut not very distant either), he had been in 
the temple, daring the eadier part of these six months, frequently 
but not after December^ was over it would seem, at all , his 
discourses m the temple in the earlier days were entirely about 
himsdf There is much in these disoourBes aa reported that 
would naturally have offended the Jews, but it is not these 
according to the fourth gospel, which determined the chief 
pnesta and Pharifleea to procure his crucifixion it was an act 
which would hardly have been supposed Hkely to prejudice 
people against him (unless it were thought a mere false trick 
' MAfked I 17 tH* imtfi ot tit* Jalm x. 22. 
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ehow ft sign (that is to work a miracle) when asked by the 
Pharisoes to do so, bat reprored the request as intnnaioolly a 
wrong one, whereas if he wo^ed bis minwles as signs, wbloh 
*18 a oondusion we cannot help drawing oven from the r?noptio 
gospels when we bear in mind the extraordinary mlraoles wbloh 
they relate but which is moro eipliaitly stated in the fourth 
gospel — the Pharisees ought not to hare been altogether r^roved, 
even though thoir immediate demand were not complied with 
It is not out of place again to refer to that notable sentenoe 
of the apostle Paul, ‘Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after 
wisdom, but wo proaoh Cbnst omoifioci (1 Cor i 22 23 ) 
The ' ftiddng for signs* was a natural temptation, we cannot 
be surprised if Christians as well as Jews fell into it. 

I have been obliged in this ohapter to dwcD on the weakneftsea 
of the fourth gospeL It has a stronger side, bnt the exhibition 
of tblfl must ^ reserved for a future occasion 

Let me recur to a sentenoe which I wrote earlior in this chapter, 
before entering on the detailed examination of what is meant, 
or should be meant by the reaurrootion of Jcmis I said that 
the miracles (that is, the really abnormal miracles — and in these 
must b© included the reeurtectiou from th© grave of th© dead 
body of Jesus) did not satisfy the needs of oar consolenoe 
Having given reasons for disboUeving those miracles as facts, 
I may now add that they appear to mo to detract from and 
not to add to the love and rovorenoc wo owe to Jesus That 
he died for us is true but if death to him was quite different 
from what death is to us — if the sting of personal apprehension 
did not touch him — is our love and rovoronco equally duo to t 
I think not If the miracles or© true as they are related if he 
had knoTpiedge of a pro-natal glorious state to which he would 
return without posaibihty of fafluie the true meaning of death 
— ^what death is for us — was not for him It may bo said that 
we have the evidence of his agony in the garden of Gethsemone 
that he suffered Yes, but If he bad the means, unshared by 
any other moo, of knowing that ho would emerge out of the 
tragedy of the oruoifluon alive and victorious that suffering 
should not be called the suffering of death Pain it may have 
been, but that is different It does htm more honour to say 
that, though he trusted in his own ultimate victory he did not 
absolutely know it but to say this, is not consistent with a belief 
In the knowledge and power attributed to him in certain parts 
of the gospels nor is It consistent with a belief in the Nioene creed 
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It will be seen that m the foregoing paragraph I have brought 
together, as closely alhed, the behef m those miraeles of the New 
Testament which are really abnormal, and the behef in the 
pre-natal glory and dominion of J esus Christ In truth these 
two behefs will stand or fall together, but yet the connexion 
between them is not absolute or without possibihty of exception 
It was the apostle Paul who (as we must judge by the evidence 
before us) first attributed to Jesus pre-existent domimon and 
glory, and Paul, though a behever m miracles, was yet m his 
true spmt adverse to them (as wdl be seen by the last quotation' 
which I made from him), and he had very httle consciousness 
of any connexion between miracles and the pre-natal glory of 
Jesus His behef m the pre-natal dominion of Jesus was founded, 
first, on his feehng that Jesus was now exercismg a power tnfiy 
divme, and that he, Paul, was himself a witness to this , and, 
secondly, on his mterpretation of the Old Testament prophecies 
which claimed divmity for the future King of Israel, and Paul, 
m mterpretmg the meaning of this divmity, was unagmative 
rather than critical I wiU not deny that Paul was also infl.uenced 
m some degree by what he regarded as the miracle of the empty 
tomb, but the other reasons came first with him 

Pew Christians, however, were so spiritually minded as Paul; 
and the desire to represent Jesus as a wonderful person m all the 
circumstances of his life and m all his actions was too natural 
for us to be able to ignore it The questions, “Did Jesus exercise 
power ? does he exercise power ? ” were not only mevitable, but 
nght , for m the exercise of power the ultimate proof of goodness 
lies But those dehcate and slow methods m which the greatest 
powers have their manifestation are but httle appreciated by 
the mass of men, more obvious evidences were required, and 
this feehng had its natural result m that exaggeration of wonder 
which the gospel narratives show m all things which related 
to Jesus 

As regards the Gentile converts, who ultimately formed the 
whole Christian society, two other motives entered m, which 
tended to make them think of Jesus as quite separate, m his 
true ongmal essence, from ordinary men, and as a glonous 
heavenly bemg Por first, such a behef took away from the 
Gentile Christians that uncomfortable sense of bemg indebted 
to the Jewish nation, which, fit Jesus were regarded as a Jew, 
It was mcumbent on them to feel But the obhgation ought 
to have been acknowledged; and we, if we think of the Old 
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Testament os what it truly is, tbo Utoraturo of tho ancient Jewish 
nation, shall ho senslblo how maob wo owo to that nation But 
next tho oontomplation of Jesos as a divine being in hla original 
nature in a senso not truo of other men, made prayer easy, 
whereas to pray to an mvisiblo God is folt by most men to bo 
dIflSoult, Now for must it bo from mo to say that any one who 
can consmcntiously dccloro that Jesus Chnst “sittoth ot tho right 
hand of God the Father Almighty (to use a phrase now regarded 
as metaphorical) may not also pray to him , tho belief and tho act 
go together But tho bellof is not ono that ought easily to bo 
embraced, I bclfovo it truo bat it is not written on tho surface 
of history as on obvious fact, and it is not tho first beginning 
o^ practical religion Prayer to tho invisiblo God is tho proper 
first beginning of practical religion, and m hours of real need 
men do not find it dilBoult so to pray Prayer to Jesus Christ 
enter* in afterwards, os part, and nn Important part, of tho 
interpretabon of religion, and after that again prayer to tho 
holy and blessed deport^ is natural and right, not because 
they are necessarily superior to onraolves but becauso wo are 
united to them by tho Uo of love If any ono choso to nso tho 
word Trinity to express this threefold heavenly existence, there 
appears no reason why ho should not do so, though I am not 
ur^ng tho use of the term 

It has been by no means my intention In what I have said 
In uiiticism of and In dissent from tho Nicono orced to deny 
that Jesus Christ had a mysterious pre<existonce boforo bis human 
birth But that this was peculiar to him is another matter 
and In regard to this point there Is one of his sayings that should 
be cousidcred It is this 

Oall no msn your tatbor upon tho earth i for one U your Fathor which 
it in heavBCu Matthew yirfn. 9 

Jesus of course did not mwin to deny the obvious fact -of 
human fatherhood, but he affirmed that the Divine Fathor not 
a human father was tho original author of our being, and 
tborefore tbe origm of oooh one of os is mystenons and not 
nooessorfly (nor, I think reasonably) to be regarded as taking 
place in time at alh Tbo subject is one in which sensuous 
ezperieuoe gives us no help (at least os far os wo oau discern 
at the preecnt day) and even spiritual cipcrlcnoo appears vmavall 
able, but the mystery which hongs owor tbo origin of our personal 
being is not to bo denied. 
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The narratives of the virgin birth in the first and third gospels 
onght not to be left quite without comment The behef m their 
truth has had, and has, a great support m their unagmative 
beauty But such unagmative beauty, though it is a reason 
for deahng tenderly with them, is not a reason for acceptmg 
them Nor am I able to think that the state of virgmity has 
any moral superiority over faithful and lovmg mamage The 
beauty of the stones, then, does not really constitute a reason 
for our behevmg them And the New Testament evidence, 
taken as a whole, is smgularly adverse to their bemg regarded 
as part of the basis of Christian behef Perhaps, however, I 
ought not to argue this pomt, I have argued enough m this 
chapter ^ 

This consideration may also dispense me from wntmg on the 
subject of the Ascension, when regarded m the physical way 
m which it IS regarded at the close of the third gospel, and m 
the first chapter of the Acts 

Two Appendices to this chapter will be necessary to clear 
up certam pomts as to the ongm of the synoptic gospels, and of 
the fourth gospel, respectively, and the narrative of the hfe 
of Jesus, when these critical considerations have been completed, 
wiU naturally and m due course follow 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XVI 

OH THE RELATIONS OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS TO EACH OTHER 

Before entering m detail on the subject of this Appendix, 
it will be well to consider the natural probabihties as to the 
way m which hterature relatmg to Jesus Chnst would grow 
up m a commumty such as we know the first disciples of Jesus 
to have been There was more than one reason why such 
hterature should be slow m its growth In the first place, the 
disciples of Jesus were not by habit and station hterary persons 
Slany of them, it is true, would be well acquamted with the 
Scnptures of the Old Testament, and there would be a contmual 
tendency towards the mcrease of their knowledge on this particular 
subject, which was so important for the mamtenance of their own 
behef j and the readmg of the Old Testament, more especially 
of the psalms and the prophets, could not but have as its natural 
effect on the disciples, a desire to wnte somethmg on their own 
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ncootmt iooh as might asmst the couso in Trhich they were so 
deeply concerned Jloreovcr, tboro Tronld no doubt bo diiloronccs 
between them as to the capacity for wnting, Matthew, the 
* tax gatherer might bo expected to have more practice in this 
direction than the apostles who had been fiBhormon But 
wnting for the mere interest in what was written would bo 
aboolutoly unknown among them, their primary attention was 
needed for their own organisation as a society, on terms of mutoal 
goodwill and help, tho preoepts of Jesus which impressed on 
them this dnty would at first bo too vividly remembered to need 
to bo written down and tho prospect of his imminent rotum 
as their ruler and their judge would scorn to render it suporfluous 
to give acdulons care for tho prceorvation of his maikas in tho 
past 

Yet in spite of such hindrances as these, tho real need of 
knowing what Jesus had done and said would make itself felt 
more and more os time wont on and as tho Christian coramonity 
spread beyond those places where its onginol cradle had loin 
Two pressing needs would bo folt, first as regards tbo relations 
of the disciples to each other tho maxims of Jesus would bo 
needed for tho determination of tholr conduct, nort as regards 
tho relation of tho disciples to ontnders it would bo necessary 
so to describe tho deeds of Jesus that ho should bo folt to havo 
boon endued with tho Divmo power end to be worthily tho 
IMvino leader of his own poopio Israel Out of tbo former need 
would arise collections of tho sayings of Jesus, out of tho latter 
need narratives of his miraoulous deeds of his cruoifixion as 
a solemnly significant event, and affirmations of his rcsurrcotlon, 
and of his future rotum as predicted by himself As rcapoots 
the wntlnga which arose out of this latter need wo havo to 
remembor that the disciples had hardly any historical knowledge 
outside tho Old Testament, and that that nso of tho Imagmation 
which no historian can quito dispense with and which in all 
pnmitivo end simple-minded historians is exorcised In an tmduo 
degree would inevitably load thorn to omphoslBO tho wonder in 
all tho things which Jesus did 

Thus tho sayings and the deeds of Josus would bogm to bo 
written down, and on tho whole the record of tho sayings would 
be separate from the record of the deeds. Whon onco those 
records began to be committed to wnting, many Christiana 
would doalre to have them, and this dofftro would be felt long 
before anything so elaborate as our present gospels came into 
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6xist6iic6 Honco, all ov6r tb.6 Chnstian world., manuscripts 
would begm to exist, brief or long as the case might be, m which 
the deeds or the saymgs of Jesus, or both deeds and saymgs, ^ 
were related , and m some of these manuscripts a regard would 
be paid to the true ehronological order As time went on, these 
fragmentary records would be jomed to each other by more 
or less skilM compilers, until at last an account of the munstry 
of Jesus durmg the whole period between his baptism and his 
death became possible, and entire gospels were built up, of which 
the gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, now f^mihar to us, have 
survived The begmmng and the end of Matthew and Luke, 
and the last twelve verses of Mark, were added at a later date, 
with these I am not here concerned ^ 

The process which I have been descnbmg as a natural 
probabihty has left clear traces of itself as an actual fact in our 
synoptic gospels In tracmg it, which I will now proceed to' do, 
it must be home m nund that the process does not imply identity 
m the exact terms of each narrative, as the narratives finally took 
shape m each gospel respectively All manner of causes would 
enter m to prevent this identity of detail There would be 
contmual transcription of important documents, and the tran- 
sonber would not feel himself under any obhgation to transcribe 
hteraUy He might be acquainted with another version of a 
parable or a nuracle, which was more agreeable to him than 
the version which lay before his eyes , he would have no scruple 
in wntmg down the version which most commended itself to 
him, rathe c than that which he actually saw Or he might 
lack time, or he might be insuf&ciently provided with parchment, 
for a full transcription, he would then abbreviate his transcrip- 
tion Or he might rely on memory for details, and write down 
a rough abstract of the document before him , when he came to 
expand this abstract afterwards, what he wrote down was sure 
not to be precisely the same as what he had ongmally seen 
From these causes would naturally ensue that combmation 
of identity m the general order of narration, with diversity 
m the several details, of which I wull now proceed to give 
mstances Let anyone take the gospel of Matthew, and begm 
with the fourteenth chapter, and mark the subjects, whether 
narrative or discourse, down to the end of the first verse of the 
twenty-eighth chapter, omittmg the foUowmg sections the 
miracle m chapter xvu 24—27 , the greater part of chapter xvni , 
from verse 10 to verse 36, the parables m chapter xx 1-16, 
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chapter 33 d 2&-32 chapter 3xil 1-W, the greater part of the 
dlsooursa in chapter xxhi , from verse fl to verso 30 , the whole 
of chapter xxv and a few tnojdents in chapter , vix. 

* verses 3-10, 19 24, 25, 02-00 (These sections which are abont 
one-fourth part of the chapters indicated above have no counter 
part in Mark ) Next lot the gospel of hlork bo taken, from tho 
14th verso of tho sixth chapter to the end of tho second verso 
of tho sixteenth chapter, omitting tho miraolo in chapter viU 
22-20, and in chapter ix , verses 3&-41 and verses 48-50 and 
in chapter xL verses 24 2S, also the incident mentioned in 
chapter xii 41-44, and tho incident mentioned in chapter xiv 
51 52 The exclusions hero do not amount to five per cent of 
tjie whole passage with which I am dealing Tho gospels of 
Matthew and Mark in that largo portion of each which I have 
Bolected for oompanson contain alter Ibcso exclusions have 
been made, precisely tho same incidents in precisely tho same 
order To exemplify this identity by detailed references to tho 
entire senes of passages of which I am speaking ia hardly 
nocessoiy, bat a rofcronco to four suocessivo ohaptors in each 
gospel may bo made, and will enforce my meaning Hero then 
are tbo subjects dealt with, and tho oxaot references in tho gospel 
of Matthew between chapter xiv 1 and chapter xvil 23 in 
tbo gospel of Mark between ebaptor ri 14 and chapter lx 32 

Mnr tynl o in of John tbo BopUsti Mark givoa j Matthow xiv 1-12. 
tbo folier sceotint. ( Mark i-i. 14-20 

Feeding of tbo five tboosandi Mark giros tbo f Matthew xiv 13-21 
toilet aoeoaut. \ Markvi a(t-44 

Jeouf walking on tbo aeoi Matthew give* tho] Matthew xiv 22-3J 
fuDor account. ( ilork W 43-52 

„ f Jlattbmr xiv 34-30. 

HMllngofth.tiokg<m<TOll 5 - i Mark ri JJ-TO. 

Jecna rebokoa formal htm in religion, ondf 3lBttbew xv 1-20. 
qnotoa laalah. \ Jfark viL 1-23, 

Healing the daughter of the woman oC Canaan i f Jfattbow xv 21-28 
llattbew ^voa tho fuller occount- j Blark vli 24-30 

General ■tatement of healings tn Mattbewi a( Matthew xv 28-31 
■ing^ booling described fa Mark. | Mark vU 31-37 

. { Matthew XV 32-30 

Pwdlng of tbo fonr tboiBand. | ^ j_,p 

Tbo answer of Jesus to tbo demand for a signx f Matthew xvi 1-4 
Matthew ^vos tho fuller noooont. j Mark viii. 11-13 

Tbo Phorioofo Io«ron dloopprovod. | 

Jesus saluted as tho Christ by Simon Potertf Blatthow xvi. 13-20 
Matthew give* tho foUer aoeoant. | Mark viU. 27-30 
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Jesus predicts his own violent death, andj Matthew xvi 21—23. 
rebukes Simon Peter for disbelieving it t Mark viu 31-33 

Jesus bids his followers take up the cross, and ( Matthew xvi 2^28 
predicts the speedy advent of his own kingdom [ Mark viu 34-ix 1 

f Matthew xvu 1-8 

The transaguration | ^3 

f Matthew xvu 9-13 

The questionmg concermng Ehjah | ]yj;axk ix 9-13 

Healmg of the epileptic boy Mark gives ( Matthew xvu 14—21 
the fuller account t Mark ix 14r-29 

f Matthew xvu 22-23 

Prediction of his own death by Jesus i 30-32 


The subjects m Matthew and Mark are here identical, and 
in identical order, and each gospel is continuous, except that 
five verses of Mark (vui 22-26) have to be excluded Looking 
at this resemblance, recent cntics have frequently formed the 
opmion that our first evangehst had the gospel of Mark before 
him m wntmg his own gospel — Mark bemg m pomt of date 
certainly earher than Matthew But this opimon, that Matthew 
directly copied Mark, is not really tenable For it is plainly 
not from Mark, but from some other quarter, that Matthew 
(or the author of the first gospel, whoever he was) got what 
is narrated m the followmg extracts Matthew xiv 28-31, 
XV 24, 25, XVI 17-19, xix 10-12, xxi 14-16, xxvi 52-64 Yet 
all these extracts are important parts of narratives told alike 
by Mark and by Matthew, it is evident therefore that Matthew 
got his narrative from some other quarter, and not from Mark 
Moreover, why should the writer of the first gospel, if he had 
Mark before him, have omitted so many thmgs which Mark tells ^ 
Let me mstance the selection of the apostles (Mark m 13, 14), 
the details of the apostohc journey (Mark vi 12, 13), and the 
story of the widow’s mite (Mark xu 41—44) But these are 
merely specimens, many more mstances might be given And 
why, m all the earher part of Matthew, from the third to the 
thirteenth chapter mclusive, should the order of the events 
narrated differ so much from the order m which the same events 
are narrated by Mark ^ 


The just inference is that the two gospels, Mark as well as 
Matthew, were alike compilations , both were copied from earher 
sources , and these earher sources had contmually suffered altera- 
tion durmg a senes of previous transcnptions 

The parts of the two gospels which I have just put side by side 
extend, it will be borne m mmd, from the fourteenth chapter 
of Ml^tthew to the beginning of the twenty-eighth chapter, from 
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the Eirth ohapter of Mark (veree 14) to tie hegimung of the 
sixteenth ohapter Norr it is an inevitable qnestion whether onr 
third evangelist, was in possession of this same Bonroe 

* On looking into hia gospel, wn see that ho was in possession of 
a part of it bat not of the whole The whole of the seventh 
ohapter of Mark, and the greater part of the eighth ohapter, 
the narratrres of the death of John the Baptist of the walkiDg 
on the sea and of the reqaeat made by the apoetles James and 
John, all these in which Matthew and Mark oonoor have nothing 
correspondent to them in Lake There are other onuadons 
on the other hand Lake has a great deal of new matter of high 
interest and importance On the whole if we except his 
eighteenth ohapter from the I5th verso onwards and the whole 
of his twentieth ohapter, Lnko has no minnte correspondence 
with Matthew and Mark after the 60th verso of his ninth 
ohapter 

Bat If we take Lake from the 31st verso of his fonrth ohapter 
down to the lOth versq^of hia sixth chapter and again from the 
4th verso of his eighth ohapter down to the 60tb verso of his 
ninth chapter we shall dnd a oorreepondonco between him and 
Mark in the earlier port of these gospels almost oqnal to that 
which we dad between Matthew and 3Iark m the later half of 
those gospels The oorrospondenco between Mark and Lake jost 
indicated begins m Mark, with the 21st verso of the first chapter 
and goes (with three interposed passages) down to the 44th verse 
of the sixth ohapter it is reemned m the 27th verso of the 
eighth chapter and goes down to the 40th verso of the ninth 
chapter But it will bo best to set down the subjects thus 
treated by Mark and Luke m the some order in their respective 
gospels 


Cere of a demozifao, otire of Simon a wife ri 
mother acre of many penems, siok or poaeceaed I 
prayer in the deaert and preaching lo the syno- [ 
goguea of QalUce. j 

Cure of a leper onro of a paralytfo calling of| 
Levh feast at hevVt honae aome notable aayinga./ 
Flaoldng oara of oom on the Sabbath, healings 
of the man with tbe withered hand aeleotion of |- 
the apootlea. j 

Hia mother and brethren aeek hbn parablel 
and aayinga (theee two porta c»ootir in Lake in?- 
reveraed order). J 

Btining of the tempest, Kwdipg of the Geraaene') 
demoniao, railing of Jainta daughter / 


llarkt il-3P 
Lnkeiv Sl-44 

MarkL 40~iL 2i 
Lukov lS-39 

Mark ii- 25-il} IP 
Luke vi 1-10 

Mark iii. 81-tv 26. 
Luke viil. 4-21 

Mark iv 36-v 43. 
Luke rill. 22-66 
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Mission of the apostles, mention of the death 1 7^44 

of John the Baptist (m Mark, a full account of V j_j7 

this), feeding of the five thousand J 

Acknowledgment by Simon Peter that Jesus'! yiu 37-29, 

la the Ohnst, declaration of the doctrme of the I 34^-ix 1 

cross and of the speedy commg of the kmgdomf Lukeix 18-27 
of heaven * ^ 

Transfiguration, and cure of the epileptic) Mark ix 2—9 , 14^29 
l)oy I Luke ix 28-43 

Prediction by Jesus of his own sufienngs, the) ^ 30-40 

questioning of the apostles as to who was the V 44-60 

greater, a story respectmg the apostle John J 

It -Will be seen that, though there are interposed passages 
both m Mark and Luke, yet the order of the incidents which they 
narrate in common is almost precisely the same, as far as the 
earher part of these gospels is concerned But this parallelism is 
not sufficient, when the differences as well as the hkenesses 
between the two gospels are home m mind, to warrant us m 
saymg that Luke, m wntmg his gospel, had Mark’s gospel m its 
entirety before him A document cognate to a particular part 
of Mark he had before him no doubt 

As regards Matthew and Luke, they have m then respective 
gospels as much in common as Matthew and Mark have, but 
m their arrangement of these common parts they are remarkably 
at variance, and this to my mind renders it impossible to say 
(what has of late been supposed) that our first and third evangelists 
drew the parts of then gospels which they have m common from 
a smgle source which they both possessed It is really simpler 
to say that then common matter came to them from many sources, 
and that they naturally arranged then materials difierently Not 
one of the synoptic evangelists is qmte free from challenge in this 
matter of arrangement , and m Luke especially there are obvious 
misplacements But it must be said on behalf of Matthew, that 
m the important chapters from the tenth to the twenty-fifth 
mclusive, the first gospel marks the cardmal pomts m the active 
career of Jesus with a clearness and force unknown elsewhere 
(This stnkmg fact will be brought out more fully m the chapters 
which follow ) 

When all the cncumstances mentioned m this Appendix are 
taken into consideration, we must come to the conclusion that 
a great many more persons than we now know, or could possibly 
have known, were concerned m the construction of our sjmoptio 
gospels They are, each and all of them, examples of gradual 
growth, events and sajungs recorded m the first instance 
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separately were slowly put together, the docoments relating 
the deeds and sayings of Jesns beoamd foliar and longer as 
time went on, and os interconrse between Chnstianfl in different 
* parte of the worid moreased Yet it was not impoeaible that a 
manoBonpt might be broten up and some of the differenoes 
in our present gospels may have taken nse from this cause 
But the separation of a manuscript into two or more portions 
would be accidental, the design must always have been to build 
up so that in the end a full picture of the life of Jesus might 
be laid before the Christian oommonity Such a purpose latent 
at first would be more and more definitely conceived as time 
went on, until our first seoond, and third gospels ware the result 
of it hut it IB obvious even in theee how very httle was known 
of the early life of Jesus 

It will be seen that, from this kind of origin genuine memory 
would have a oonriderable share in the formation of our synoptic 
gospels. They were essentially the popular aooount among 
Christians of what Jesus was believed to have said and to have 
done, and the oanementious oharaoter of the first Christians 
was a seounty that much truth would be found m them. But 
though oonsmeutious the first Chnstians were very ignorant 
of natural probabilitiee and the pressure of many infiuenoes 
some internal to the Christian body and some external, would 
continually enhance the amount of wondea- which the written 
records contained These motives are sufficient to aoootmt for 
everything which we find m the gospel of Mark, down to the 
be^nnmg of the sixteenth (i e the last) chapter and for the 
oorreeponding parte of the other two gospels The resurrection 
narrativee were added later and ahow us the effect of strong 
internal impressions (some of them involving true contact with 
divine powers) on the mmds of the disciples, plus a certain 
amount of visionary eipenenoe the validity of which is still 
a theme of legitimate inquiry In the beginning of our first 
and third gospels poetic mvention is found this part of our 
synoptic gospels is there can be httle doubt the latest of all 
in its oomposibon 

Additional note on a jHnnt menitoned on page 42 

That the gospel of Mark is earlier than our present gospel of 
Matthew we may infer from the foot that in Marie there is no 
legend or late accretion whereas kfetthew has these Yet withm 
OUT present Matthew a stratum ol^r than Mark does appear 
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IVIission of the apostles, mention of the death 
of John the Baptist (m Mark, a full account of 
this), feeding of the five thousand 

Acknowledgment by Simon Peter that Jesus'! 
IS the Christ, declaration of the doctrme of the I 
cross and of the speedy co min g of the kingdom | 
of heaven * ' 

Transfiguration, and cure of the epilepticl 
boy J 

Prediction by Jesus of his own suffermgs, the 1 
questionmg of the apostles as to who was the J- 
greater, a story respectmg the apostle John J 


Mark vi 7-44 
Luke ix 1—17 

Markvm 27-29, 
vm 34— IX 1 
Luke IX 18-27 

Mark ix 2—9, 14-29 
Luke IX 28—43 

Mark ix 30-40 
Luke IX 44-60 


It mil be seen that, tbougb there are interposed passages 
both m Mark and Luke, yet the order of the incidents which they 
narrate m common is almost precisely the same, as far as the 
earher part of these gospels is concerned But this paraUehsm is 
not sufficient, when the differences as well as the hkenesses 
between the two gospels are home m mmd, to warrant us m 
saymg that Luke, m wntmg his gospel, had Mark’s gospel m its 
entirety before him A document cognate to a particular part 
of Mark he had before him no doubt 

As regards Matthew and Luke, they have in their respective 
gospels as much m common as Matthew and Mark have, but 
m their arrangement of these common parts they are remarkably 
at vanance, and this to my mmd renders it impossible to say 
(what has of late been supposed) that our first and third evangelists 
drew the parts of their gospels which they have m common from 
a single source which they both possessed It is really simpler 
to say that them common matter came to them from many sources, 
and that they naturally arranged their materials differently Not 
one of the synoptic evangelists is quite free from challenge m this 
matter of arrangement , and m Luke especially there are obvious 
misplacements But it must be said on behalf of Matthew, that 
m the important chapters from the tenth to the twenty-fifth 
mclusive, the first gospel marks the cardmal pomts in the active 
career of Jesus with a clearness and force unknown elsewhere 
(This stnkmg fact will be brought out more fully in the chapters 
which follow ) 

When all the circumstances mentioned m this Appendix are 
taken into consideration, we must come to the conclusion that 
a great many more persons than we now know, or could possibly 
have known, were concerned m the construction of our synoptic 
gospels They are, each and all of them, examples of gradual 
growth, events and saymgs recorded in the first instance 
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separately -vrero slowly pat togetber, the doenmonte relating 
tbo deeds and sayings of Jesus becamd fuller and longer os 
time went on and as intorcourso between Cluistians In different 
* parts of tbo world increased Yet It was not imposaiblo that a 
manuscript might bo broken up and some of tho differences 
in our present gospels ma} have taken rise from this cause 
But tho separation of a manuscript into two or moro portions 
would bo accidental, tho design must always boro been to build 
up so that in tho end a full pioturo of tbo bfo of Jesus might 
bo laid before tho Christian community Such a purpose latent 
at first, would bo moro and moro definitel> conceircd as time 
went on rmtil our first second and third gospels were tho result 
of it, but it Is obvious oven fo these how very little was Jenown 
of tho eariy life of Jesus 

It win bo seen that, from this kind of origin gentuno memory 
would have a considcrablo share in the formation of our synoptic 
gospels They were essentially the popular account among 
Christiaiia of what Jesus was believed to have aaid and to have 
done, and tbo conscientious character of tho first Christians 
was a soGonty that much truth would bo found In them But 
though conscientious, (ho first Christians wore very Ignorant 
of natural probabnitics, and tho pressnro of many influonces 
Bomo mtcrnal to tho Chnstian bod) and some oxtomal would 
continually enhance tho amount of wonder which (ho written 
records contained These motives oro sufljoicnt to account for 
everything which wo find In tho gospel of JlFart down to tho 
beginning of tho sixteenth (i o tho last) chapter and for tho 
oorresponding parts of tho other two gospels Tho rcauircotlon 
narratives wore added later and show us tho effect of strong 
internal imprcaafons (some of thorn involving true contact with 
divlno powers) on tho minds of tho disciples, plus a certain 
amount of visionary cxpeiionco, tho validity of which is still 
a themo of legitimate inquiry In tho beg^ning of our first 
and third gospels, poetic invention is found, this part of our 
synoptic gospels is there con bo little doubt tbo latest of all 
in its composition 

Additional note on a point mentioned on page 42 

That the gospel of Mark is carher than our present gospel of 
Matthew we may infer from tho fact that in Mark thoro is no 
legend or lafo accretion whereas Matthew has these Tot within 
our present Matthew a stratum older than Mark does appear 
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ON" THE AtTTHORSBEP OP THE EE V ELATION AND OP 
THE POTJETH GOSPEL 

The external evidence which connects the fourth gospel with 
the apostle John, the son of Zebedee, is by no means weak, but 
it must be remembered that a gospel to which he contributed 
the prmcipal part of the substance was sure to be named after 
him, even though the form and arrangement were not his, and 
though the language had been cleared of grammatical errors 
or roughnesses (such as those which we find m the book of the 
Revelation) by the assiduous care of his Ephesian followers 

The nature of the external evidence is this Up to about 
the year 170 a d , it is confined to passages from the early Eathers 
m which the teaching appears to be drawn from the teachmg of 
this gospel, which (as every reader is aware) is very marked 
m its character, difiermg from the earher gospels and from every 
other wntmg m the New Testament except the three epistles 
which, hke the fourth gospel, are attributed to the apostle John 
Thus Ignatius of Antioch {befcne 117 ad) uses the expression 
“hvmg water” m the spiritual sense m which that expression 
18 used m the fourth gospel, and he^ speaks of Jesus Christ 
as the “bread of God,” “heavenly bread,” “the bread of life,” 
three expressions which are found m these identical terms (except 
that m place of “heavenly bread” we have “the bread from 
heaven”) in verses 32-36 of the sixth chapter of the fourth 
gospel, and are there also apphed to Jesus Christ Does it not 
seem probable that Ignatius was acquamted with the sixth 
chapter of the fourth gospeU If not, it would seem that the 
VTiter of the fourth gospel was acquamted with the wntmgs 
of Ignatius , but no one, as far as I am aware, has ever suggested 
this Polycarp, agam, m the seventh chapter of his letter to 
the Phihppians, begms with a sentence which is a rough quotation 
from the first epistle of the apostle John (iv 3) I cannot myself 
doubt that Justin INIartjT was acquamted with the fourth gospel, 
his scheme of thought is.full of the doctrme of the “Logos,” the 
“Word”; and though hteral quotations from the fourth gospel 
are not found m lum, yet m his first Apology (c lxi ed Otto) 
there is a passage so remarkable in its resemblance to a passage 

1 TLo letter of Ignatius to the Eomans, c \ti 
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in the third ohaptor of the fourth gospel that it la difficult not 
to think that Justin had that chapter in his mind, and there 
are other passaged in Justin which arc explicable os reforoncea 
'to this g<Mpd and not easily othendso If Justin does not 
name the author of the fourth gospd, neither does he name any 
of the other evangelists, and though wo can hardly doubt that 
our four gospels were l)^;inning in his day to have that oxdusive 
anthonty which they had in the time of Irenicus thirty or forty 
years later it was not so natural to name their authors as it 
beceime afterwords 

After the year 170 a.D the testimony to the fourth gospel 
IS not disputable It was but little after that time that Tatian 
compiled his DialesKiron a life of Jesus framed by fitting our 
four gospels into one narrative and that Horacleon the Gnostic 
wrote a commentaiy on the fourth gospel known to us through 
Ongen, and that Theophilus of Antiooh explicitly rccognlsod 
the apostle John as the author of It Ironrous bishop of Lyons 
was an important person in the Christian Church during the last 
thirty years of the second oentujy, bo mentions in a letter 
preserved by Eusebius {Eccl E%8i v 20) that in his early years 
bo had been accustomed to see and hoar Pol^iiarp bi^op of 
Smyrna, who hiinaelf had hod familiar intoroourso with John, 
and it is difficult to doubt that by John Ironieua means the 
apostle It is true that there was another John at Ephesus 
c^ed by Papias and Eusebius ‘the presbyter , but we know 
nothing of this presbyter John except from Papias (whom 
Eusohiua quotes, Sod Sxsi in 30), whereas if ho hod been 
rocc^nlsable rimply by his name we could hardly have helped 
heating of him in some other quarter If then Iranrous stood 
in so near connexion with the apostle John as this letter of his 
implies, is not his evidonoe as to the authorship of the gospel 
a strong pomtf 

These are I think the most important though they are not 
the only witnesses, to the authonty of the fourth gospel m the 
second century and either directly or by inference to the apostle 
John as the author of it Against them may bo set certain 
Chnstians of Byrantimn, whom their enemies called ‘Alogi 
who denied the graiuinonees, and indeed attributed the fourth 
goqtd as weD as the Revelation to Cermtbns These *A]ogi 
ore not quite to be forgotten but stall the great preponderance 
of external testimony is in favour of the authorship of the apostle 
John 
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I come now to the mtemal evidence In the first place, 
was not the author of the fourth gospel (and let me agam remmd 
the reader that I am usmg the word author m a sense which does 
not exclude a very important editor) — was not the author of* 
the fourth gospel a Jew* Who hut a Jew could have written 
the 22nd verse of the fourth chapter, m which Jesus is represented 
as addressmg the Samaritan woman m these terms 

Ye (i e the Samaritans) worslup that which ye know not , we worship 
that which we know, for salvation is from the Jews 

Or look agam at the way m which the word “Israehte” 
18 naturally used as a word of praise m the description of Nathanael 
(i 47), “Behold an Israehte mdeed, m whom is no guile 1 ” Look 
at the contmual references to the Old Testament (i 23, 46, 
n 17, 111 14, IV 6, V 46-47, vi. 31, vu. 19-23, 42, vm. 62, 63, 
ix 28, 29, X 34, xu. 14, 16, 34, 38-40, xm 18, xv 26, xix. 24, 
36, 37, XX 9), most of them quite separate from the quotations 
, m the other gospels Look at the thoroughly Hebraic style of 
the discourses, and o? the opemng verses of the gospel I grant 
the Greek element m the gospel too, but the conditions favoured 
both the Hebrew and the Greek element, and we must no more 
exclude the one than we must exclude the other. 

Consider next this, that the tweaty-first chapter of this gospel, 
which from its style cannot well have been written long after 
the other chapters, ascribes the authorship of the gospel to 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved”, and this practically limi ts 
the authorship to six of the seven persons mentioned m that 
chapter, unless we suppose the ascription a dehberate and baseless 
mvention, but if this had been the case, the ascription would 
surely have been made more precise The apostle John is one of 
these SIX persons , and it is hard to doubt that he is the person 
at aU events intended m the penultimate verse of the gospel 

This IS the disciple which heareth witness of these things, and wrote 
these things, and we know that his witness is true 

For could any other disciple have been thought of as “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” except one of those three whom 
we know from the synoptic gospels to have been specially favoured 
by Jesus — Simon Feter, James, and John* Now Simon Feter 
is evidently excluded from the possibihty of bemg intended by 
this title, and James from his early death nearly as obviously 
(for no one could have conceived the gospel to have been written 
by him), who then can be mtended but John* This is the 
natural supposition, at all events 
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It must bo bomo in mind that according to my vlctr In tho 
formation of this gospol tlm utterances of tho apostlo John uxrc 
arranged (in manj respects very w ro n gly arranged) and corrected 
in point of grammatical stylo by his Ephesian followers — one 
follower in particular this is I think a very natural supposition 
and ono supported by tho ovidcnco of tho lost two rcraca of tho 
gospel, ond it takes away tho greatest part of tho iraproba 
bihtyln identifying tho author of tho Rovclation with tho main 
author of tho fourth gospel 

But tho Identification to which I have just referred is rcry 
important to my wholo argument, and I maj bo allowed to empha 
siso in this Appcndi-t what I haro said in tho foregoing chapter 

Tho important bearing of such on identification lies in this 
Chat tho main author of the gospel is thereby shown to have boon 
a perron of coclraordlnary bnaginativo power and imaginative 
habit of mind, for this quality is seen m tho Revelation wo 
most then bo prepared to find it showing itself irbcn bo carao 
to wnto history 

Can any ono who reads the dii<con«cs in the fourth gwpol 
doubt that tho stylo of tho author of tho gospel as well as that 
of the alleged speaker is shown m those discourses t Most 
eminently i tho third chapter of tho gospel a proof of this, 
and most rcmarkablo too is tho parallel between tho third 
chapter of tho gospel and tho tv^-entj-feeond chapter of tho 
Revelation in respect. Let mo point out this parolldisra 
in detail In tho thud chapter of tho fourth gospel, there ore 
nominally two main speakers, Jesus, whoso tUsoourso occupiea 
tho main part of tho chapter down to tho ond of tho 21at 
verso, and John tho Baptist whoso discourse ocoupica tho verses 
from tho 27th to tho 30tb Jesus ond John tho Baptist speak 
in precisolj tho somo stylo— and that stylo is a most peculiar 
ono But farther though the sii verses from tho ICth to tho 
21st oro attributed to Jesus it is imposalblo from their contents 
not to think that tho author of tho gospel has forgotten who 
tho speaker is and that bo bos Snsonsibly glided into his own 
thoughts, for in those verses, Jesua nover speaks in tho first 
person hut is constantly roforred to in tho third person 

Now loot at tho twenty-second chapter of tho Rovelotlon 
It begins with the words, And ho showed mo a river of water 
of life , whoro by 'ho Is meant on angol (who had come 
on tho scone in chapter lad 0) This angel begins tho speech 
in tho sixtli vorso of ohaptop xrii ho says, These words oro 
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faithful and true ” But m the remainder of the verse, though 
there is no mtimation that the speaker has changed, the angel 
IS referred to m the third person, and m the next verse (agam 
without any mtimation of a change of speaker) we find Jesus’ 
himself speakmg — ^for the words “behold, I come qmckly” are 
certainly meant to be words spoken by Jesus Precisely the 
same phenomenon — the change of speaker without any change 
of subject, and without any notice that the speaker is changed, 
18 found m the verses of this twenty-second chapter from the 
10th to the end (which is the end of the book) In the 10th verse 
the angel begms, the words “the time is at hand” are the key- 
note of what he says, and he contmues tfil the end of the 11th 
verse Then suddenly, without any notice that the speaker is 
changed, we find Jesus takmg up the same theme, and spealong 
m his own person, and contmmng, certainly tiU the end of the 
16th verse, possibly tall the end of the 17th But from the 
18th verse onwards it is difficult or impossible to think Jesus the 
speaker (except of course m the few words “Yea, I come qmckly ” 
inserted m verse 20), but there is no mention of a change of 
speaker throughout 

Surely the pecuhar practice shown m the third chapter of 
the fourth gospel, and the same practice shown m the twenty- 
second chapter of the Revelation, came from the same author, 
and is it not a practice that belongs, essentially, to an imagmative 
mind, to a mind which forgets everythmg except the mam 
central theme, and allows other matters to shape themselves 
as they will? Can we be surpnsed if a mmd which thought 
so imaginatively allowed its imagmative faculty to overflow 
beyond the region of discourses mto the region of narrated 
mcidents? And lookmg at the extraordmary improbabihty, 
which I think I have demonstrated, of the miracle of the raismg 
of Lazarus (see pages 33 to 36 above), is not the narrative of 
that miracle to be explamed as the mtrusion of the imagmation 
mto the domam of history ? It must be remembered that while 
I attribute the mam part of that imagmation to the apostle 
John, the style of the narrative was, I think, perfected by the 
editor of the gospel, and something m the contents was probably 
due to him Stfll, the core of this narrative, the conception 
of this miracle, came, i£ I rightly understand the matter, from 
the apostle John And now I ask the question Was the person 
who unagmed the mterview between himself and the risen Jesus 
m the first three chapters of the Revelation, who unagmed the 
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heaven of heavena m tho ohaptera from the forrrth to the seventh 
who imagmod the things- thai ahonld happen m the- sananoas 
worid in the chapters from the eighth to the eighteenth who 
imagined the final day of jndgmont in the nineteenth and twentaeth 
chapters and the new heavens and the new earth m the twenty 
first and the twenty-aeooad chapters — waa this person, so compact 
of imagination as he thows himself in the book of the Kevelstion, 
a person unlikely to imagine the nurade of the raising of Lasams ? 

But it may be said Look how the apostle John dwells on 
the necessity of tmthfalnees the iniqmty of lying, must he not 
have been particnlaiiy careful always to speak the exact truth t 
I answer, first that the extraordinary stress which he lays on 
the uuquity of lying shows that he was far from realising the 
diffloulty which there is m always speakmg the troth , for always 
to speak the truth is a diffloult not an easy duty Bnt next 
the apostle John uses the words tmth and ‘ lying with a 
peculiar and special meaning Who is the bar he ones out 
m his first epistle but he that denleth that Josus is tbeOhrfatT 
1 John iL 22 

Lying in the literal aonse, has not been confined to the persons 
who have daoied that Jesns is the Christ Bnt what John 
means is, of course that the person who denies that Jesus is the 
Chnst Is denying the most important of all truths His exolosrre 
insistenoe on this point was not unnaturally oombmed with a 
certain cardesaness as to points wUob he regarded as of minor 
importance, and this is precisely the imaginative or poetio tom 
of mind of which I am contending he was an example I am 
nob thinking or speaking of him with any dishonour, he was 
by nature half prophet half poet, and rightly understood, ho 
was an apostle whom we may love for his ardour and for his 
pure reeponse to what be felt to be an Inexhaustiblfi fountain of 
goodness and of love 

However the task on which I am now engaged is the 
demonstration of great and important reeemblanoee between the 
fourth gospel and the Revelation, as indicating a common author 
of the two books (with hmitetaons and exceptions already stated) 
One of these resemhlanoee has been shown on a comparison of 
the third chapter of the gospel with the twenty-second of the 
Revelation. Let me mention another from another part of 
these books respectively 

In the fifth chapter of the Revelation the seer is desonbed 
as standing m the courts of heaven in the very presence of God, 
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and in the hand of God is a sealed book Then a strong angel > 
ones out, “Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the 
seals thereof ” But no one in heaven or earth is found worthy 
to open the book, and the seer weeps much But now one of 
the elders who stand before the throne of God intervenes with 
words of comfort, and this is what he says 

Weep not, behold, the Lion that is of the tnbe of Judah, the Boot 
of David, hath overcome, to open the book, and the seven seals thereof 

The seer looks as he is bidden, and contmues thus 

And I saw m the midst of the throne and of the four hving creatures, 
and m the midst of the elders 

(What IS it that he sees^ the Lion of the tnbe of Judah, 
as had been promised him^ but no — ) « 

a Lamb standmg, as though it had been slam 

Can the reader, with the hterature of the world before him, 
find another mstance of so starthng a change of metaphor, 
performed with such ease that the reader hardly feels surprised, 
and does not smile at the mcongrmty^ Parallel instances to 
it must, I think, be rare, but the fourth gospel supphes one 
It IS from the beginning of the tenth chapter, where Jesus is 
speaking to the unbehevmg Jews 

Verily, venly, I say unto you. He that entereth not by the door mto 
the fold of the sheep, but chmbeth up some other way, the same is a thief 
and a robber But he that entereth m by the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep To him the porter openeth , and the sheep hear his voice This 
parable spake Jesus unto them but they understood not what things 
they wore which ho spake unto them Jesus therefore said unto them 
agam, Venly, venly, I say imto you, I am the door of the sheep 

Jesus here explams lus metaphor that he is the shepherd, 
by saying that he is the door of the sheepfold The metaphor 
13 changed, exactly as the metaphor m the fifth chapter of the 
Revelation was changed Was it not a very remarkable mmd 
which conceived such a change, a change totally illogical, a change 
winch actually destroys the explanation which the. ‘'^'ords profess 
to give, and w Inch yet is not felt to be cither obscure or unnatural ^ 
Can w e avoid seeing the probabdity that it was the same mmd 
which conceived the passage in the Revelation, and the passage 
in the fourth gospcD Can we also avoid seeing that the writer 
of both pa'^sages was a person who scorned literal exactitude, 
and cnrctl for nothing but the spint? And this temper may easily 
hft\e earned him into descriptions which were of a poetic rather 
than of a histoncal character 
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But the lift of Btrfldng rescmblanoee between the fourth 
gospel and the Rerelation does not end here The tone of 
authonty in the opening of botli books is moat marimd, the 
writer haa no doubt whatever that he will be listened to and 
that hifl uttarancee will be reoerved with eortraordlnary reapeot 
He never (XHidescends to argument his aaeured confidence 
makes this needless Alike in the pMpel and in the first epistle 
attributed to John, the wnter nlaims to have seen Jesus in the 
flesh, m the epistle, even to have touched him If in the Revela 
tion the same is not said In so many words the tone is what 
we should naturally expect from one to whom Jesus in the flesh 
hod been peraonally known. Nor Is there less libeneaa in the 
way m which Jesus if regarded spintually His etermty in 
time past as well as m time future is affirmed in the Revelation 
in the epistle and in the gospel alike This is expressed in the 
Revelation by the words, ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega the 
first and the last, the beginning and the end (xxii 13) m the 
epistle, by the words That which was from the beginnmg the 
eternal life which was with the Father and was mauTfested 
unto us (1 John i 1, 2) in the gospel by the opening phrase, 
In the beginning was the Word, the Word being afterwards 
identified with Jesus Christ 

Again, all through the Hevdatiou Jesus Chnst is habitually 
designatad the Lamb ' , and the meaning of the metaphor 
is shown by such expressions as the Lamb that hath been slam ’ — 
the blood of the t»amb — the idea being that JeeuS’Chnst was 
the true p^hal lamb the consummation of the ancdent religion 
of laraeL Now this ides dominates the fourth gospel all through 
Jesus Christ is ' the Lamb of God which tafceth away the ain 
of the worid (1 29), his death on the arose takes place at the 
exact time when the paschal lamb by the ancient law was slain 
and eaten (a parallelism that cannot be drawn from the account 
in the synoptic gospels) , and the likeness of Jeens CSirist to the 
paschal lamb is further emphasised by the fact that his bones 
wiaro not broken as the bones of the robbers who were crucified 
on either edde of him were This 'my rema^able resemblance 
between the Revelation and the fourth goepcl is hardly diminished 
at aD by the fact that the Greek word for lamb la diflerent 
in the two books 

In no part of the New Testament except the fourth gospel 
and the Revelation is Jesus Christ called ^the Lamb’ or 
the ' Lamb of God though there is a passage in the first 
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epistle of Peter m which the word is used by way of simile — 
“the precious blood of Chnst, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot”, and when Paul says (1 Cormthians v 7), 
“Chnst our passover hath been sacrificed,” the same simile, 
though not expressed, is imphed But the conversion of the 
simile mto a direct appellation belongs to the author of the 
Revelation, and the author of the fourth gospel, alone, were 
not these two authors one and the same person? 

It must not be forgotten, agam, that as m the openmg verses 
of the fourth gospel Jesus is called “the Word,” so m Revela- 
tion XIX 13 he IS called “the Word of God”, and m no other 
book of the New Testament is Jesus mdicated by this term. 

Of mm'or resemblances between the fourth gospel and t|ie 
Revelation, there may be mentioned the “hvmg water” of the 
gospel, as compared with the “water of life” of the Revelation, 
the frequent mention m both books (and m the epistles attributed 
to John) of the idea of “witness” or “testimony”, the frequent 
antithesis of “truth” and “lymg”, the acknowledgment of some 
faithful Jews, and yet the openmg of the kingdom of heaven 
without reserve to all the nations (Johni 47, iv 22, x 14-16, 
Revelation vu 4-10) , the declaration that the imbehevmg Jews 
^ are children of the devil (John vni 44), or “a synagogue of Satan” 
(Revelation u 9, m 9) 

What IS to be said on the other side, agamst these great 
and varied similanties There is the difference m the language, 
rough Greek and maccurate m the Revelation, smoothly gram- 
matical Greek m the fourth gospel, but still more, there is the 
fierce and vehement style of the Revelation, as contrasted with 
the gentle and tender style (as it is reputed to be) of the fourth 
gospel. But the Greek editor of the gospel might be depended 
on to make the language accurate, and as to the style, the 
difference between the two books is mitigated by many pomts 
of likeness, and so far as it is real, it is accounted for by the 
diffeience m the cuciimstances under which the two books were 
written As to the pomts of likeness, the fourth gospel can be 
severe and harsh, the Revelation has passages of exceedmg 
tenderness But the circumstances under which either book 
was written have still more to be considered The Revelation, 
on Its ow'n showmg, was written under the sixth Roman emperor 
(Rev xvii 10), w'ho is either Nero or Galba, according as the 
senes is considered to begin with Julius or ivith Augustus But 
Galba is cindcntly intended; for of Nero it is said, m the next 
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verse that he wa^ and is not — ^Nero being the *beaat ’ Nero 
is not named, bat we know that he is the ^beast ' becaoBo 
his number is given m chapter ml 18 as six hundred and fixty- 
* six and the Hebrew letters of Neron Cffisar, when reckoned 
as nombers and added t(^ther make ax hundred and surtynsix 
(I ought to say that this interpretation of the number is subject 
to one diflSoulty which will be found stated m Renan b L AnU 
chnsi, p 416, but the diffioul^ is not sufficiently eenous to 
prevent the acceptance of the mtarpretation.) Nero then was 
dead whan the book of the Revelation was written and therefore 
Galba was then the reignmg emperor Bat thongh Nero was 
deed, the terrible perseoation of the Chriatisns which Nero 
I\ad ecft on foot was an event not to be forgotten. It could not 

forgotten even by the heathen for Tacitns, who many years 
afterwards gives an account of it m his Aimals (iv 44) tells 
us that the extreme suSormgs of the Christians aroused pity 
for them even m the hoetDe popolatlon of Rome, and Tacitns 
himself was hostile to them Mncb leas could the Chiisttans 
forget it. Over and above the seventy of their snffenngB the 
two most commanding apostles Peter and Paul bad been slam 
in this persecution, and the memory of it is felt os a fount of 
tremendous mdJgnation aH through the book of the Revelation 
Rome says the water was 'drunken with the blood of the samts, 
and with the blood of the mortyre of Jesus (Rev xvh 6 ) 
How exactly that cotrespondfi with the descnption of the suffenngB 
of the Christians under Nero as related by Taoitual Every 
point of the evidence converges to this conclusion except only 
the asserrion of Irenasus that the banishment of the apostle 
John to Patmos, and the wribug of the Revelation took place 
m the reign of Homitiam Were we to beheve Irenfflus it would 
stDl be more reaeonable to hold that the banishment of John 
to Patmoe took place qmte early in Domitaan & reign, and was 
a belated consequence of the perseoation institated by Nero 
But this supposition would oontrudiot the endenoe of. the 
Revelation itself for Domitian ooald not possibly have been 
described as the sixth of the IRoman emperors Irenseus may 
very well have formed a casual and erroneous opinion and so 
we must beheve 

If then the Revelation was wntten in the year 68 a.d at a 
time of terrible tragedy and attempted overthrow of the Christian 
faith , if on the other hand the fourth gospel. In its first immature 
■ketch by the apostle was dictated a quarter of a century later, 
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in the midst of a circle of reverent and admirmg fnends, at 
Ephesus , can we be surprised at a difference m the tone of the 
two books ^ We may be sure that so sensitive a soul as the apostle 
John would exhibit the effects of such a difference very plainly 
Thus it appears to me that the difference of tone between the 
two books is no more a reason for affirming a difference of author- 
ship, than IS the difference m grammatical accuracy On the 
other hand, the likenesses between the two books are numerous, 
great, and aU-pervadmg, as I tbmk I have shown It will be 
remembered that Justm Martyr assigns the Revelation to the 
apostle John as its author 

The result of the argument m this Appendix is then that 
the apostle* John, the son of Zebedee, is on the one hand the 
author of the Revelation, and on the other hand the mam author 
of the fourth gospel, though it was a follower of his who arranged 
that gospel, corrected it, and finally produced it m its present 
form 
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THE UFB OF JESUS OSRISr 

Ijt my last oh&ptcc I eadeavoored to oiear the grotmd or 
in other words to show what those olcments are in the New 
Testament which do not deserve oar tmst and why they do not 
deserve onr trust, I now come to the task of positive narration 
which implies that there are some elements in the New Testament 
which do deserve oar tmst. The nature and oonsistenoy of the 
narrative idnoh I shall try to unfold must be the real evidence 
of the trustworthmeas within oertam limits of our authontles 
end of the belief based open their teetimosy 

Yet before coming to the aotual careor of Jesus of Narareth 
let me ask my readers to oast a look backwards Many systems 
of noble thought and feeling had arisen among men and were 
livmg and oparatrre at the epoch when Jesus of Nazareth was 
horn , many yearnings after unity, breathings of the soul upwards 
and by these systems men had uotuaDy been united, and hod 
been helped to work together Xt is true that the manner of 
this oo-operation had been imperfect WhQe Buddhism attracts 
us by Its inculcation of love end self-demol it disparages unduly 
the pomtive elements of deatre and outward energy So likewise 
does Brahminiam, and with even more serious disparagement 
of human happiness thou Buddhism had shown, though also 
bringing into play a peculiar refinement of intellect The Chinese 
habit of mind had been to make political umty or in other words 
the ordinary laws of the state tlm framework to which the 
thoughts and practices of men should cling with attachment, 
the ooneoiivres of this temperament which lAo-tsze and Confuedus 
introduoed were madequato to produoe reform where reform 
was needed and though the worahip of ancestors was a conseora 
tion of tender f eelmgs, it tended to obscure the real root of religion 
In individual minds. In religion, as taught by Zoroaster, far 
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more fervent honour and love was paid to God (under the name 
of Ahura Mazda) than m the Indian and Chmese systems^ the 
duty of work was taught, and a hfe after death, but mercy, 
kmdness, and self-demal were left m the background, and corrup- ‘ 
tions mvaded the rehgion with unusual speed, owmg to the 
ambition of the Magi The Greek rehgion attracts our attention, 
m spite of its great ongmal defects, by reason of the extraordmary 
efforts made to reform it, and to ehcit what was good m it, on 
the part of the poets and philosophers of that country, among 
whom Socrates takes the central place, and Greek philosophy 
was really a unifymg influence, and a source of good, though 
not commanding enough to subdue all the passions of men, 
especially of the powerful The Roman repubhc was characterised 
from the first by a spirit of command, which naturally muted 
itself to faithfulness m rehgion, and together with these mstmcts, 
and m natural alhance with them, the mtemal harmony of the 
Roman state grew up But when empire had been attamed, 
there was no further ideal for the Roman people to aim at, 
for their rehgion did not supply them with one, among the 
common people it stfll received a traditional honour, but it had 
no longer power to sustam the soul There was somethmg 
m the Roman spirit which had still vigorous life, but the old 
Roman religion had for aU practical purposes vamshed, at the 
time of which this chapter treats 
• Much deeper, much more mspired by eternal truth than any 
of the foregomg rehgions, was the rehgion of Israel, though 
this too had its weaknesses The culmmation of the rehgion 
of Israel, m its pre-Christian form, was attamed by the great 
prophet whose utterances are found m the last twenty-seven 
chapters of our book of Isaiah In him we feel the inter min gling 
of present suffermg with exalted hope , and m that inter mix ture 
hes creative power He is a patriot, and yet is not limi ted 
by patriotism, the umversal rehgion of aU ma nkin d appears 
to be spnngmg up under his hands But the formation of such 
a rehgion demanded action of no ordmary kmd , and the practical 
action of the prophet of whom I am speakmg was greatly absorbed 
m bnngmg about the return of the exiled Jews to their ancient 
city of Jerusalem Hence, though his visions were for eternity, 
his action was not of equal semmal force, and those who came 
aftei him regarded his visions as realisable only m the vague 
future, while they devoted all their strength to buildmg up the 
temporal Zion, and to performing the ceremomes of rehgion 
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mth ImmaonJato pcrfectncsa Ezra and Nehcmiah put tho seal 
on thia disposition and the oipansjvo, tho nnirorsal olftmont 
m tho religion of Israel Trent to sleep for a irhilo Tho booh. 
*of Uameh irrittcn when tho Maocaboan rrars had just passed 
their crisis, rommdod tho Jottb of lofty heights irhioh lay before 
them, but how to reach those heights thi^ know not 

It was in 'tho fifteenth year of tho reign of Tiberius Crosar 
(as Luke tolls ns) that propbotio cry resounded again, 
according to our ordinary rc<d:oiilng, this would bo either in tho 
latter port of 28 a d , or m 20 aj) , and tho prophotlo crj had 
now an nrgenoy which it never had had before John tho Baptist 
it Tras, on tho banks of tho Jordan who warned men of their 
4gngor, who warned his oim nation emphatically, and yet 
the aignificanco of his Trnming lay In this that ho was addressing 
individuals rather than tho nation Repent! ho cned, but 
it was to individuals rather than to tho nation that ho spoke 
Ho told ius Jonish hearers no longer to rd} on their nationality, 
if they boasted that they Tvere oblldrcn of Abraham ho nnsworod 
that God was able to raise children unto Abraham oven out 
of tho stones of the wfldorDcss To each man severally ho spoko 
of tho danger to which caoh was exposed 

hesaid U the are laid unto tbs root of tho treseti orerj 
tree therefore that bringeth not forth good trait is hews down and coat 
into tho firo.” 

Yot TTO cannot think that ho foi^t his nation that omphatio 
challenge 

TMio both warned you to 6eo from the wroth to come? 
was addressed, Hatthow tells us to those m whoso eyes tho nation 
was all important, and corcmonialifm tho highest command of 
God to tho Pharisees and Soddncccs, ondCheso ttoto they of 
whom ho spoke most sevorcly calling them tho ‘offspring 
of vipers Plamly his condomnation his threatonlngs had 
more than individuals for thdr mark, that very phrase ‘tho 
wrath to oomo implied a wide-swcopmg terror His voice Tvas 
os a trumpet to rouso all men from sluml^, but when they wore 
roused he no longer addressed thorn collectively, his ndvico, 
his cotmsel Tras given to them as individuals His promises 
too Trore not to tho nation but to individuals, each man 
separately must present that fruit which Trould rondor Mm 
worthy of tho kingdom of God Of suoh a tone thoro had been 
ft premonition in that great prophet of whom I have so often 
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spoken, the prophet of the captmty; as for exatriplo Mhcn he 
said 

I will bring forth a seed out of Jncob, and out oE Judfih an inheritor 
of my mountama, and my chosen shall inherit it, and mj servants shall ‘ 
dwell there. 

it IS not the nation, but individuals, to ivhom the promise is made. 
The msistenee on individual virtuo has reaelicd a higlier pitch 
in John the Baptist, he appears as a continuator of the great 
prophet who lived nearly six centuries before him, but his words 
have a keener edge How did he think that tiie vengeance of 
which he spoke would fall, m what guise did he think tliat 
the kingdom of the heavens would appear ^ It is vory difficult 
to make precise to one’s own thought the large forecasts of the 
future which animated one hvmg so long ago, particularly v lien 
the nation of Israel was ceasing to be the central theme of 
prophecy, and when sometlung unlcnown was talung its place 
But we cannot doubt that John the Baptist discerned the danger 
which lay in the temper of the Jewish people, and yet he must 
have felt also that an upward aspiration charactensed many 
humble souls, who were waitmg for the kingdom of God That 
a decisive hour was at hand, he held for certain, and both the 
ancient prophecies and his own temperament led him to say 
that a Divme presence, or m other words one bearing the Divme 
power, would be the agency whereby the souls worthy of God 
would be gathered up mto the future kingdom That office 
he did not claim for himself, but it would be a reahty 

“I indeed baptize you with water imto repentonce,” he said , “but he 
that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear he shall baptize you with the holy spirit and with fire whoso 
fan is m his hand, and he will throughly cleanse his tlireshmgfloor , and 
he will gather his wheat mto the gamer, but the chaff he will bum up 
with unquenchable fire” Matthew m 11, 12 

' (The reader will observe a shght alteration from our Revised 
Version m the above translation, the verbal difference is insig- 
nificant, the difference m effect is somethmg ) 

AH the Messiamc prophecies of the ancient Scriptures, John 
the Baptist felt, were now neaiing then fulfilment I have 
explamed the substance of his preaching, but there are stHl a 
few things to add about him His hfe of seH-chosen privation, 
and for a considerable time (as we must beheve) of sohtude, 
was enforced on him by the temble nature of the prophetic 
burden which he bore As to that repentance, the need of which 
he emphasised as a necessary prelnmnary to future rectitude 
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and happiness he demanded from those who acknowledged 
this need that they ahould declare their acknowledgment by 
s symbolio and visihle aot, by atting or standing in the waters 
* of the nver Jordan while ho poured water upon their heads 
This was Baptism, and it expressed not only the repentance 
of those who submitted to it, bnt also thoir faith m<ho oleansing 
power of God s ^irit AH who were his disciples accepted 
baptism, and he had many disciples He produced great 
fruits in the way of amended and pnnfied hearts and lastly 
he was slain in a manner too well known to bo related hero 
for his steadfast oonrngo in reproving a crime of the monarch 
under whom he UvedL One thing only remains to bo told about 
him, bis eonneiion with Jesus 

To Jesus, then, I now come If I say that the earliest thing 
which we genomely know abont Jesus is his rwidonco at Nazareth 
with his parents and his brothreo and his sisters let me he 
permitted to refer to the preceding chapter for the justifleation 
of that remark Prom a very c^y ago ho undoubtedly felt 
himself peculiarly near to God, the Almighty Parent of spirits 
The anc^ote in the second ohapter of Luke which tells how 
when he was twelve years of age he accompanied his parents 
to the feast of the passover held at Jerusalem is enttroly 
probohle^ and we may accept it as true Ho lingered behind 
them at Jerusalem it is said when they started on their return 
to Nazareth Darmg the first day of their homeward journey 
they assomed that ho was with some other members of the party 
(which was evidently large) but not finding him they b^me 
alarmed and hastened back to Jerusalem Thoro after three 
days they found him in the temple sitting m the midst of the 
religious teachers heating thetr disoonrse* and putting questions 
to them His mother remonstrated with him 

Son, why hatt thou thus dealt with os? behold, thy father and I 
have aongfat tbae sorrowiag 

He answered 

How Is It that ye Bought mo 7 wist ye oot that I must bo in mf 
Father’s honsof (LitaraHy, in the thing s of my Father ) 

We need not suppose that this answer implied that clear and 
absolute perception of the Divine Fatherhood which came to 
him after his baptism, but it shows that his habitual thought 
was m this durectian Hia parents not unnaturally, v^ero 
perplexed by the answer, they understood not, ’ Luke says 
the saying which he spake unto them,' It was however some 
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eighteen years (taking the marks of tune as given hy Luke) 
before he did anythmg else which could cause them surprise, 
durmg all this time he hved at home, the eldest-bom of a large 
family, his brethren and his sisters, as the gospels plainly tell*^ 
us, and he worked as a carpenter. It is evident, from the 
surprise of his family and his neighbours when he began a pubhc 
career, that the deep thoughts of his heart were thus far kept 
unexpressed, and steadily under control 

Did he pass any of this time m the company of John the 
Baptist The chief reason for askmg this question hes m the 
blood-relationship which the third gospel teUs us existed between 
them, but though the relationship is possible, the particular 
part of the third gospel m which it is affirmed is not of great 
authority When, however, Jesus went to be baptized by John 
m the nver Jordan, it is impossible not to thmk that conversation 
took place between the two , and m the foUowmg most tantahsmg 
passage, the first gospel professes to give us that conversation 

Then cometh Jesus from GaUlee to the Jordan unto John, to be 
baptized of him. But John would have hindered him, saying, I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me? But Jesus answering 
said unto him. Suffer it now , for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness Then he suffereth him Matthew m 13-16 

Supposmg that to be a true account (it is unsupported by any 
other gospel, and though I mchne to accept it, we cannot have 
certamty on the pomt) — how came John the Baptist to say 
to Jesus, “I have need to be baptized of thee”? There is an 
appearance, m view of the context, as if the Baptist were hereby 
acknowledging Jesus as the Chnst but if this really be the 
meaning, we must beyond doubt adjudge the words to be an 
mvention and not a fact, for other parts of the gospels make 
it clear that the Baptist could not at that tune have acknowledged 
Jesus as the Chnst. (See Matthew xi 2, Luke vu 18, 19, and 
note also that m John i 31-34 the, words “I knew bim not” 
refer to the whole tune up to and mcludmg the baptism of Jesus ) 
Apart however from the context, the -^ords “I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me,” are a simple expression 
of the feehng of one holy man tow'ards another still hoher, 
deprecatmg an act that nught seem to unply his own supenonty 
I mchne to hold that this is them true meamng, and that they 
were really spoken , but d they were spoken, what was the ground 
on which John the Baptist acknowledged Jesus as hoher than him- 
self ? Some mtunate mtercourse between the Baptist and Jesus 
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while Je*ua was working as & carpenter in Galfloo is not quite 
an impossibility But a far moro probable ground would He 
m some conversation (which ha« not been reported to us and 
•which wo can well understand was not likely to bo reported 
to us) between John the Baptist and Jesus muncdiatcl) before 
tho brief Intcrchango of words which has been quoted obovo 
It is almost certain that there nonld bo somo such converBation 
IVe must not look upon John tho Baptist as performing a mere 
external official function towards the perwms whom ho baptized, 
ho spoke to their consacnccs, and how was (his po&siblo without 
conversation with thcraf Or if we look at it from (he sido of 
Jesus bon was it possible for him to o(Tcr himself for baptism 
without setting before tho Baptist his reason for so offenng 
himself? Tlierc must haro heen some conversation between 
tho two, is tliero anvtUIng In the nature of tho case, that will 
guldo us as to tho purport of it? 

Yes (hero is somclhtng that will guide us, an exprta ion 
found In both Matthew and Mark and implied also in Luke, 
we arc told (hat thm whocomotoheartbe Boptist urrobaptized 
of him in tho river Jordon confessing thnr sins Tb confess 
thar tins was an wcnllol prcUmlnaiy to baptism, it no 
accidental addition to tho cc^cmon^ it was on Intrinsic port 
of its inward meaning So it was in John tho Baptists time 
and so It is to-da) It is truo that nhen infants oro baptized 
tho confeasion on their behalf is generally understood to mean 
n confession of sinfulncRS, of (ho (endrnej to sin rather than 
of podtiro rinful acts But If tliis confession of sinfulness of 
a tendency to sm were taken away It irould bo universaUj 
admitted that tho ceremony of baptism had no tplntnal meaning 
at alL How arc wo to escape saying (hat baptism had tlilK 
meaning for Jesus os well as for nlJ others who were baptized? 
and that it involved this confession of sinfulness? 

Tho Christian theologian gonciolly debars this question from 
tho first on tho ground (hat Jesus who had loluntanly 
descended to earth from a glorious divine state In heaven 
cannot bo conceived to haVo had anj speck of sinfulness at all 
Now in tho prorious chnmcr I have given reasons for holding 
that tho behof In thU vo^tary descent is a mistaken belief, 
and I might thoroforo simpU go on to say that iro have no reason 
^or holding that tho baptisjn of Jesus differed from tho baptism 
of any other person in Its Lplntual moaning and that thcroforo 
it involved tho oonfossioni at least, of a sinful nature But 
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I TviU not treat the question oh so narrow a ground The 
Christian theologian, even on his own showing, cannot ignore 
the question, what Jesus did positively mean by undergomg 
baptism. He meant it to be an example to us, some would 
say But is it a smcere act to go through the outward form of 
a ceremony as an example to others, when the ceremony has 
no meanmg for oneself personally ? That is surely exactly what 
one means by h3q)ocnsy, the actmg a part, when the mward 
motive, which the part naturally imphes, is absent Or will 
it be said that Jesus by his baptism was confessmg, not his own 
sms, but the sms of mankmd at large — that he was representmg 
mankmd, while decisively separatmg himself from them ? I can- 
not say that, even on this showmg, his submission to baptism 
appears to me a right act, it mvolves, as far as Jesus himself 
IS concerned, an absolute reversal of the meamng which baptism 
IS mtended to convey, for whereas baptism was designed to 
imply the sinfulness of the person baptized, it was mtended, 
on this view, to imply the smlessness of Jesus I cannot t hink 
it right so to reverse the natural meanmg of an action If Jesus 
desired to confess the sms of all mankmd (though there is no 
eindcnce that on this occasion he did so desire) he could have done 
so m exphcit terms , and is there any reason why he should not 
have declared such a motive plainly'^ Why should he distort 
the natural meanmg of the baptismal ceremony ^ 

Certainly I think we must hold that Jesus did mtend to confess 
his ovTi smfulness It is true that, if the first gospel be correct 
here, John the Baptist must have regarded him as a very holy 
])crson But John the Baptist was not the final judge as to 
vliat tlie spiritual needs of Jesus himself were It was to God 
that Jesus addressed himself, when he presented himself for 
baptism, Jolin the Baptist was but the agent of the Divme 
Power When John the Baptist remonstrated with him, he 
could but say, “Suffer it now , for thus it is befitting for us to 
tan^ cverj’ righteous act to its completion ” (The phrase in 
our Engl^h versions lioro, “to fulfil all riglitcousness,” has a 
largo Found, as if the baptism of Jesus w^as the culmination of 
all the righteous acts in his career, winch certainly cannot bo 
the moaning ) Jcmi'; a'-sumes, that m submitting to bo baptized, 
Ik k periomnng a righteous act, that this is wlmt God requires 
of lum , he cloe^ not argue the matter, but lie is sure that John 
the BnptKl will accept wlmt he Jolin the Baptist did 

.0 1 opt it, and haptizod him 
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The bnpttmi of Jc^n^ earned out m 1 hare dwterilnxl xra^ 
ftn act of ^tol importance /or the worid aa well an for hini«?If 
Let me explain irhj it vrm no It irapCKFiblo (hat ho should 
• not have felt before hi« public minirtrv Ivegtvn, that keen nn^e 
of ruling power which he exhibited oftcnronls in dealing with 
hia diwiplc^ and wldeh culminated In hi« declaration beforo 
(ho high pnevt on the fail d»\ of h{» carthiv hfe (hat ho van 
the ChriM the Divine King whom Iwacl was expecting ANTiat 
was there more nccc'^arv, more important for him toncknoalcdge 
at the commencement of aoch n camr than that he did not 
regortl (he i‘tation which hr fi^^ume*! a" exempting Jifm from 
(hat blame (o which every human Iwtng i^ at fomr Hmo or other 
liable — (hat he did not rrpanl hlmi^’lf »•« Immune from criticism f 
Such an acknon lodgment was (roe humility , (hr hnmiht) of 
a King a Ruler a Sivionr, but hnm^l(^ I'till Can an> one 
think of the liistors of (he Cliri^tlan Church and not hr i^en^ible 
(hat Chivtian divine^ have fhowm a #ul>vTi'iencr to the literal 
words of Je<u/i which hw hindemJ the fiwlom of their own 
rpintua] perceptionAf la not this prrei'elv the evil which the 
true meaning of hid baptism counteracts nrKi tm<lmi irapcxsibic? 
Ought not Chridions to l*r frrn Iblr that the Dinnr ‘'pirit is 
leaibng them upwards to truths nhich wen inilml latent In 
the feed of truth east into (hr worttl b\ Irsu* but which ho 
himself with the imperfect means ami fliort (»mr at his dlsiKwiI 
was unable clearly to tli*ecrn In (lie courx* of his carthK carver T 

Tlic Jiuroiht\ of Jr*us i* often cooimrnded but if by humility 
we mcrelv mean a poor and aulTvnng hfe uneompIainingK 
accepted wi are underrating the force of tlir word Spiritual 
humility mean** the eonK-lou-ncM (hat w-e ma\ Ikj faultv, and 
this as I undemtand is what Jewus mnnt his bajillsro Tliat 
was (roe huralllti and it received (he renard of true huinilit) 
Let me qoote the account of what happened next from ^lark 

And crunitip up ool of Uw natrr (w' iHe jHSivra* 

rrot atundrr and lh<» fi|>(rii ■« a dm-o dr4em(tJnp upon IJmj nndnxoJce 
cam" out of tlw heox^m^ Thou art mx Iwlcm^ Son In 1 ara writ 
ptcaard. 3Iafki 10 It 

It la plain, from what followed (hat with (he Iiearing of the«o 
words a now experience hod come to Tesus WTion I apeak 
of bla hearing the words I must not be undmtood to mean 
phyricttl hearing, it was the interprotntlon Into ordinnrj longuogo 
of something which aileeted fiis whole spirit ual and bodil} nature 
But wlmt is (ho meaning of 'mj beJovxd Son’ f A phyrical 

Ji » A.n. fi 
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relation cannot be intended, but the reception of hvmg power 
IS intended, and the reception of hving power from a Bemg to 
whom one bears a certam similarity As Jesus had acknowledged 
his own imperfection before God, so the counterbalancmg truth • 
now flowed mto him from God, that God aclmowledged the 
purpose, the will, the action of Jesus as on the same hues with 
the Divme purpose and will and action, and that thus from the 
Divme source new life would always flow mto Jesus himself, 
and new perceptions of God’s love to him That was the meanmg 
of this new expenence which took place m Jesus after his baptism 
It was an expenence which had been dimly felt by prophets^ 
and psalmists m the ancient days of Israel, but which now came 
mto clear hght, and which was an expenence not of Jesus 
alone, but of all who should recogmse the Divme way and follow 
m the steps of Jesus m the after tune It is true that we cannot 
create this expenence at will, we cannot summon it, as a thmg 
absolutely due to us, but we can depend upon it m hours of 
spintual danger It is the begummg of our true attachment 
to the kmgdom of God, which has mdeed begun upon earth 
mdependently of ourselves, but which we may aid m aU its future 
development. 

Now to meditate on the duties which this new expenence 
entailed upon him, Jesus departed mto the wildemess It was 
needful for him to be m sohtude, and not at present to seek 
any guidance from man , but sohtude had its mevitable dangers, 
which he had to meet before a true path could be opened before 
him The tempter, we read, came to him Who was the tempter 
A personal evil spint, is the ordmary behef, mvisible perhaps, 
but still personal Indeed Chnstians m former days (and many 
Christians I suppose, even to-day) have behoved that the tempter 
was not merely a personal evil spmt, but a spint who was the 
primary author of all evil, whom they call the devil, or Satan 
Is there any ground for behef m such a bemg? I know none 
m the least adequate To be tempted to do evil is a very common 
expenence, and there are visible tempters enough m the world, 
we might even conceive that there are mvisible spints temptmg 
us, though I know of no expenence that justifies such a behef 
The errmg desires and natural ignorances which he m the hearts 
of all of us, ready to spnng up when circumstances foster them, 
are a sufficient cause of aU. the moral evil which I have ever known 
or read of Yet even if there were mvisible tempters, are we 

> The most remarkable expression of it is in the book of Isaiah, Ixiii. 16 
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(o look for foanv nf aH rril In onn InWuMo frmptor I I know* 
cf nn frotjn^I for ^nc!i ct tJlbrr In ruMtirsI rml>’vt>ni!v or 
in porjtirr np^rnro 

Tn pm'y^ifr nn nU^traHlm hnwrrrr In frrlAln f a ^ 
vm n*toral niv! !• not tm**iani|’M rrtn at ptr^nt <U%, 
Ifioo^li to pny^itx ll<' I'pjnt nf rril I« no! rnmmmi nt tin’ 
prr**^t *Uv ft It t»A f^nmnlr Rot mfn ftUI J■"r-rTn^^v iWr 
n« irpmnntrr an l»n;:l»»!jn»n I-njjhnff nJrmrkmsn 

Fmrro a tVnnjn CrrmKm vrn* m H Fnjlanl J 
Gmninv wrJT* ar u^l p— vr-* M lilmit*' rrrii pTf+rnt itIjO 
in a ^■^(naI rtil *plnl mil orvAsjrnMjJv pf |^r* 

ifrnl M nf ft fwTh'in (rrmn!lh»Ht Tljsvt Jr-o< Mm -^'f rmj !<Trr»I 
p*f7/nl*3c4tjrtn In M* fljoo-bl* «l*7i tbJnllr;: o' (Jt- frjnp or 
1 do no doubt but It h r »l r3.»v u« n'*f do I think It 
vr to *! tr-rnifr* with m wl M hi* l! nu^rht* 

wrrp tn fOfh * *uldr*^' 

tr\ lit con M'T tlrp trfn|t»t»Ar* In llvr^ltn m tlrr aw 
rroicrnJM (ff n* In th« r>*|ol» Th^ t*n frrapMtj »hl'‘h 
in tbo of 'IftttI mr ftfr tl*r t«o nitin-r c' I1 >p thrr^ h^Ti* 

ft to rooh o h<— , fhrr anr ir*n* (hat lr*o* •h'^jll 

f<y* ibr pcqyi'** of f'Tnrinr to hln**H that l>f ii iM* hoo of C^wl 
irmk A mfra'*!^ TIk- rilr«<**p I* in ll^" on" rx-r to contrrt •fnn"« 
Info Itrrad f jr (hr irh-f of M* n»n hunpr and It wil) K* 

(hat iKJn ha.^ a ►rrvtniarv purj^o-^ nf ly>fdr rrh**/ l*n'j I"< tl p 
main fnirpov (hat I barn n*m«t (Hr ha/l faitoj fttflr dat** 
(hr p npN (HI u» and anr ma\ Ix-lirva (hat 1 1 « fontl hwl l*<vn 
rm aparJnt: ) Tlrr K^xind (rtn|/t4tl m ami (hat hr •hmiM ihfotr 
hltn».<'lf dmrn from a hl^U part ri (!><• trmplr In conh tmri' that 
Hh» an^r’? of Oivl unuM I*"4r Mm op no 1 irn^n-rvp Mm from 
harm Tljr immrJintn pround inr ihi* latter irmptalMn Ia\ in 
(wo rpr>^ of (he IVdma 

!(»• }t«lt prr II anpl c f ^rp** **''rr lle>f <rt k'-ep In llt\ imj* 

Tlirr (I ^11 t--*f (tv>e up In llirif IjMi U t»^ tl rn* i|ij- fv>| upwci t 

n Unnr l»^inar| I1 li. 

Over And ftltorn ihU pnrticular jm* Jpr, It (ji rtidmt that 
(hr uhedr Irfiorof (hr Old Tmf/imnnl mrourofrnl (hr cx|»rclatJon 
that tin* poKrr of Oft! wowM Ik* inlmrulon Ir rmplovftl to *a\c 
M l fnldifu) forrani# from ilanprn* It mlphl pmm (hm Hint 
tniit in Go<l would lx* eminently fhon-n l»j ftpjw*nlmf; to Mm 

* IJ otv* »Tfi* to trjf to fir* a r' n « fa t a/^v*oai of wtitt 1 n"4pi \iT toont I 
iMnk tm *o«tl nj It m a drr^if •rrunx U*a, Lanl ti * »iii hlf to ntHi 

tlu> Laman fw-art 1* t>/ ]u 0*11 Mtsrv •uljc'it «iU-l4,t»»wr tlo p»»rr of 0.>J 
*ta fOTTKi and Ki . 
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to work the two miracles just mentioned, and trust m God was 
the primary element m the teachmg of Jesus Can we he surprised 
that these temptations assaded him ^ Though he had the natural 
mstmct of a sane man against complymg with these temptations, 
yet they seemed to come to him with a certam authority, and 
his conscience demanded a reason on the side of rehgion, to 
show why he should not comply with them Happdy the Old 
Testament was not devoid of maxims of a sane piety, and the 
air of duty which had arrayed the temptation was dispelled 

The third temptation was on a whoUy different Ime from the 
other two, and it is impossible to think it can have rested on 
the mind of Jesus for more than a moment, yet let me quote the 
passage of the first gospel which records it 

Again, the devil taketh him xmto an exceedmg high mountain, 
and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, 
and he said unto him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wdt fall 
down and worship me Then saith Jesus unto him. Get thee hence, 
Satan for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. Matthew iv 8-10 

To imagme such a temptation as possible, even for a moment, 
we have to suppose a reaction m tbe mmd of Jesus from the 
effort which he had been makmg to discern m the world of 
sense a counterpart to his inner conviction that he was God’s 
beloved Son The world of sense gave no counterpart to it, 
and we may understand that m this opposition between what 
he felt and what he saw, the thought might arise that what 
he felt was wrong, and what he saw was the only true guide, 
the consequence of which would be that he would worship the 
spirit of this world, and take the thmgs of sense as the object 
toward which all his efforts would tend So might he attam 
the victory which crowns the conquerors of men m this visible 
order of thmgs But such a thought, although entertamed for 
a moment, was too ahen from the spirit of Jesus to effect a lodg- 
ment there, and he dismissed it, as the gospel records “Then,” 
to quote the concludmg words of the narrative, “the devil leaveth 
him , and behold, angels came and mimstered unto Inm ” In 
other words, he rested content mth the divme influences, not 
seeking to snatch hastily the frmt which m due course of time 
uas to ripen from the seed which lay m his own breast 

It IS a natural question, m regard to the whole mcident of 
uhich I have been speakmg, uhother Jesus did actually stand 
on tlio lofty "mn" of the temple and entertam m his mmd the 
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question os to the rcctifudo of fhrotring himself down, touting 
m God to deliver him, whether he did nctaallj climb the loftj' 
mountom and anrvey dtics and provinces l^ing beneath him, 
or whether these things only passed before his mind as a kind 
of vision os thoughts rather than sensations There Is no 
reason why (hey should not have been actual facts, yet tho 
possibihty that ho beheld and heard all these things in a land 
of vision should not quite bo for^tlen Tlio nature of the 
temptations remains the same whichever view bo adopted 

Tho synoplio gospels do not tell ns to what qaartor Jesus 
directed his steps after tho time of this temptation uas over 
nor do they mention any deed done b\ him or onj speech spoken 
b 3 him imtn after tho imprisonment of John tho Baptist b) order 
of Herod Antipos Tlic} do howorer imph without directly 
stating, that he was in tho south of Polesflne and probably 
not very far from tho Baptlsta place of sojourn Ho would 
bo jenown os belonging to (ho movement of which John tho 
Baptist was the recognised leader and the terms are noticeablo 
in which the first gospel relates his return to Gahico 

when tw tluit. John was «l<Klw«d up, ho sdthdrw (aW 

Oolflw JM iv If. 

To withdraw into OoUIeo was not of eonrso to withdraw 
from tho region where Herod Anlipas ruled But when John 
tho Baptist was imprisoned his disciples would diaporso, was 
not (bon tho withdrawal of Jesus mto Galilee ono effect of this 
dispersal! Tlioso who consider how Invariably in tho book of 
tho Acts ‘ tho baptism of John Is regarded as tho starting 
point of tho movement which Jesus afterwards lod (Acta f 22 
X 37 nil 24) >rill aoo (hat (ho first disciples of Jesus were in 
nil likelihood (aken simply from among the disciples of John 
the Baptist, and if so tho probability la that Jesus had been 
associating with thorn for some time before ho went back from 
the south into Galileo This too fs tho roprcscntaflon of tho 
fourth gospel, though tho fourth gospel adorns tho simple foot, 
but upon this I have written in tho foregoing chapter 

Wth tho withdrawal into Galileo tho public career of Jesus 
b^an his lifo-woric. Boforo entering upon It lot mo romlnd 
the reader of that single verso In tho gospels which brieilj sum 
marisos the years of his boyhood 

And Jesxis inareased In wisdom and stnlaro and In favoor with Qod 
and men. Lake IL 62. 
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At the time of which I am speakmg Jesus had advanced far 
beyond the years at which he “mcreased m stature”, but is 
it not evident, even from the shght records which we possess, < 
that he had been mcreasmg m wisdom all the time tiH now — 
and may he not have mcreased m wisdom even afterwards^ 
Surely there is no age at which that process ceases, or ought 
to cease But who had been his gmdes and assistants, what 
was his apparatus of knowledge? A Christian poet of the mne- 
teenth century, far mdeed from wishmg to be reckoned among 
the unorthodox (among whom I must reckon myself), wrote 
about the childhood of Jesus this touchmg stanza 

Was not our Lord a little cluld 
Taught by degrees to pray. 

By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day ? 

Surely that, or somethmg hke it, was true But it does 
not look as if his neighbours m Nazareth were very competent 
mstructors, at any rate m the ethical region , and the probabihty 
IS that the mam part of his aequirements resulted either from 
his own keen observation of men and thmgs, or from his study 
of the ancient Scnptures, of which he was clearly a dJigent 
student, or it may be, from some mtercourse with John the 
Baptist The tremors and aspirations (often wild and dangerous) 
of his own nation cannot have passed him unnoticed; but the 
only person who, as far as we know, can have m any degree 
acted as a gmde to him, was the Baptist That Jesus transcended 
his gmde, is true, but it does not follow that he did not owe 
somethmg m that quarter It was a phase of the matter on 
which the evangelists were not hkely to lay stress, but those 
who attend to the circumstances as they are told us will, I thmk, 
be of opmion that this was the case 

The first pubhc preachmg of Jesus took place, it would seem, 
immediately after his return to Gahlee; and while renewmg 
the proclamation of John the Baptist, “Repent!” he added to 
it the mspiration of hope We may gather this from the form of 
his preachmg given by Mark; let me translate it hteraUy 

The tune is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has drawn mgh , repent 
ye, and behove (or trust) in the good tidings Mark i 16 

“Trust m the good tidmgs”, m those words there is hope, 
and vath all his might Jesus strove to engraft this temper m 
those who hstened to him Luke tells us how, when he first 
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returned to Naiaroth And (ho Toinmo of Scripture was given 
to him to read in tho synagogue ho selected the passage 

Tb« Spirit of (ho Lord !• open mo, 

Bocttuso bo anobted mo to prcoch good tidings to tbo poorj 
Ho bath sent mo to proclaim rclciuo to the captives. 

And rcco\*CTbg of right to tbo blind 
To sot at liberty them that are bnUsod 
To proclaim the acocptablo year of tbo Lord. 

Lake Iv 16 ID 

That Sonpturo ho told them, was at that moment fnlfiUcd, 
and it was his air and manner qoito os much ns bis actual words 
whereby they understood that ho meant that ho was tho falfiUer 
of it Ho had been well received in other places it would seem, 
when Bi>calrfng In this way, bat tho people of Norarcth took 
offence at it, they thought that they know Jc«ns quite well 
and that for him to preaent himself os a dolivorcr was both 
Indiorous and blaspbemons According to Luke his life would 
have been taken by them Irad ho not escaped mimculoosly 
wo may believe that he ran some risk He left iSaxaretb and 
settled in Capemanm 

The tone which he had adopted at Noiareth was in rcabty 
essentmt to tho message which ho prodaimcd and ho never 
swerved from it. Ho ofTored men hope, but what was tho ground 
of hope! Wealth or power, In (ho ordinary sense bo had not 
to offer Dnt tbo inflowing dlvino strength which was to lilm 
the perpetual proof and reminder that God had owned him 
as his Son was capable of being communicaitcd to others it they 
would trust him This It was which pnsvented the hope which 
ho offered being o mere abstraction Tbo favour and love of 
Jesus might seem a sinalJ and insignifleant matter in tho eyes 
of thoso who looked at externals only bat to those who felt 
that it was of tho samo natnre as tho lovo of God for man, that 
it was animated by tbo samo impartiality tho same tool and 
by a pcnctratmg judgment tho favour of Jesus was precious 
indeed It had tho eternal quality in it, and this was a thing 
onoe apprehended not hghtly to bo resigned Tho kingdom of 
God was indeed tho thing to bo first sought tho lovo of God, 
tho hdping power of God wore supremo, but this having been 
acknowledged, as every Isradito did acknowledge it then Jesus 
pronotmood his own judgments as truly ooneontient with God’a 
judgments offered his own lovo os a possession never to b© 
dissolved or diminlshod and instructed men with all tho fervoor 
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of his spirit to look for those consolations which, as being rooted 
m the nature of God, conld never be fruitless, never miss victory 
m the end 

There were two classes of men towards whom the pity of 
Jesus chiefly overflowed, and to whom he chiefly brought his 
fervent help and consolation, those who suffered from poverty, 
and those who suffered from sickness or bodily defect To each 
he brought hope, but it was hope not exactly of the same order 
The sick he strove to heal, the evidence is strong that he did 
heal some of them But the evidence, when we consider the 
bias of the gospels, does not reach to this, that he healed all 
who came to be healed, and we can only say (the gospels deserve 
this amount of trust) that the heahngs which he did effect produced 
a strong impression We could wish to know more than the 
gospels teU us of his actual words to the sick, and of his air and 
manner towards them The gospels give the note of command, 
but not equally that of sympathy There is a beautiful saymg 
ascribed to Jesus by one of the early Fathers (from mtemal 
evidence one would say it was genume) “With those that are 
hungry I hungered, with those that are sick I was sick,” and so 
on m other terms expressive of sympathy with the affhcted One 
would be glad to read more of this m the gospels, and especially 
m particular cases of healmg, and one would be glad also to 
know more of the persons healed The only one of these who 
appears m any other capacity than that of a person healed is 
klary Magdalene, who is important at a particular pomt of the 
history, unless we are to add, as perhaps we should, “Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna” (Luke vui 2, 3), 
who were also among those that helped by their pecumary means 
to mamtam both Jesus himself and his apostles It may be 
observed m connexion with this pomt, that though Jesus under- 
went great privations m the early days of his preachmg (as we 
should naturally expect, and as the evidence shows), yet this 
condition ceased afterwards, and m a general way he was not, 
as regards ordmary hvmg, an ascetic 

It is almost unavoidable that we should ask how far we 
may regard these heahngs and restorations of mfirmity, earned 
out by Jesus so long ago, as examples for ourselves to-day 
They are examples up to a certam pomt, but as on the one hand 
ue must not discard the art of healmg as a branch of purely 
plnsical science, so on the other hand we must not forget that 
the whole method of spmtual healmg earned out by Jesus rested 
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on tho princJplo of trnst — of trnrt, that ia first in God and next 
in himself and trnst is not a feeling that wo can obtain for 
^onrselvea or command in others at will, hnt has to bo won by 
worthy and consistent conduct Moreover tbero is a great deal 
of voi^ noble conduct which bos perforce to act in a frail body 
(the apoetlo Paul is an instance of this) , and apparent difficulties 
are not to be escaped in this subject as in everything which relates 
to so profound a thing os life 

As sickness is the most obvious evil which ofifeots the 
individual so pove rty is tho most obvious evil which affects 
society, tho evil which in proportion as it spreads over society, 
debihtates it Nothmg was neany to the heart of Jesus than 
to» correct this evil by inducing the rich to share their wealth 
with tho poor Ho did not enter minntoly into tho precise 
method which should be adopted fn this shoring of wealth but 
there was nothing on which ho was moro omphotio than that 
this should be done * Give to him that askoth theo ' was one 
of his primary principles and though it is a principle which 
ought not to bo apphed with a boro litomlness, yot when applied 
with judgment nothing can be moro important Ono docs not 
nnfortonatoly In naming sickness and poverty exhaust tho whole 
catalogue of human flls and having made this remark I now 
come to the gcneml cariy teaching of Jesus aa that ia shown 
in the Sermon on the ilount 

It IS not at all proboblo thot (his disconrso was ever delivered 
as a whole in the form m which vro have ft m fact though 
Matthew collects it into ono discourse Luke disperses it oror 
many chapters, from the sixth to the sixteenth Yet Matthew 
IS tho more correct in the position which ho assigns to It, for it 
no doubt represents tho cariy Gohlcan tcachmg of Jesus at a 
time when multitudes were crowding to hear him and moro 
intimato disciples wore boginmng to jom him, and oorfainly 
later than tho call of those eminent disciples Simon Peter and 
Andrew and James and John who whllo tboy wore fishing in 
the lake of Galilee u'ero summoned with the famous words 
* Follow mo and I will moke 5roo fiahers of men At tho same 
time, the choice of twelve special apostles must bo reckoned 
to bo still in the future 

Before coming to tho substance of the teaching of which 
the Sermon on the Mount is a summary lot mo say something 
as to the form of it At this early date Jesus utters commands 
as a ruler, he la not a more advisor, he is an advisor who Intonde 
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that his advice shall he followed, at the peril of those who 
disregard it How different from that noble Greek teacher, 
Socrates! Socrates said, “I do not know the truth, but I am^ 
in search of it ” Jesus, with equal plainness, said, “I do know 
the truth, and woe be to you if you do not obey it!” Now 
this conviction of Jesus, that he did know the truth, was m itself 
an individual conviction, but the tone of command m which 
he uttered it, though m part belongmg to his mdividual character, 
had yet a support beyond his mdividual character, which it is 
very important to observe All the ancient Scriptures of Israel 
were full of the thought that a ruler was needed for Israel, and 
that that ruler would come, and further, that that ruler would 
come with Divme sanction, with the spirit of God m his heart 
and with power to make not only Israel but all the nations hsten 
to him and obey him Real force lay m these prophecies, con- 
firmmg Jesus m that ruling authority which he felt himself 
capable of wieldmg, it was the voice of his own people, caUmg 
him , more than that, it was the Divme will caUmg him, through 
other channels than that of his own consciousness He spoke 
therefore as a ruler, free from doubt; and if any questioned 
his authority, he did not argue, the future would decide the 
truth 

“Many will say to me in that day” — so runs one of the latest saymgs 
in the Sermon on the INIoimt — ‘‘Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy 
name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by thj’- name do many 
mighty works? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you. 
depart from me, ye that work imqmty ” 

What is meant by the words “m that day” is not exphcitly 
declared, but the imagination of the hearers would supply the 
defect 

Such then being the spirit m which Jesus teaches, what is 
the substance of his tcachmg, as far ns the Sermon on the Mount 
can give it us’ All through that discourse, one uniform feehng 
reigns, the conviction that an infinite store of power belongs 
to man through man’s infimto parent, God If we do but act 
m that spirit of love and faith which is the nearest approximation 
to the divine character attainable by us, God’s inexhaustible 
energies will be dispensed to ourselves Those who feel this 
cannot but c-tcem it unworthy to grasp inordinately at the good 
tilings of this A\orld, or to quarrel about wealth or rank or fame, 
thr^ w,U give to other-, becaiwoby so doing they become partakers 
of t!u larger divine life, whieli is our proper hentnge for eternity 
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All through tho Sermon on the Moant this feeling, that the truo 
beliovcr in God haa illiraitahlo riches ot hifl command, is dominant 
,TIin« 

Blessed ia the spint oro tlio poor [such os I beUrve 1« the truo though 
notthoctutomarj traoilation of thoOrcok words] fortholrtlstbokingdoin 
ot heaven. 

Blfwd oro tho meek for f Jtej elioJI /nherft fho rartlu 
I unto ^ ou Loro jtnir cnemke ond pmv for them that perscouto 

ynuj that yo mny bo aona of jour Fntber which la In bca\Tn for ho 
maketh hla run to rlao on tho and tlio good ond rendotb rain on tho 
)uft and tho unluat, 

lAy not up for jourrehTD trreruira opoo tho earth whfro moth and 
rort doth eoaminc and trbero tldcxes break throogh and rtenl but lay 
up fcFT yourscl^Ts trearurea In hea\*en whem neither moth nor rust doth 
conrtttno and wbtro thloxcs do not break through nor rteoL 

Bo not atudoua for j our life n-ftat yo aboJl cat or what yo shall drink 
nor yet for voor bodj, trhot yo shall put on. Is not tho life more than 
the food and tho body than tho ratmratf 

Ask, and it shall bo ytrui seek and yo shall find Imook and it 
shall be opened unto jouj for orerj one that osketh rroelvothj and 
be that soeketh findctbi a^ to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 

Such Is tho primary teaching of Jesus such, acoordmg to 
him U tho naturo of thd kingdom of hcaron Lot mo not bo 
fboaght to disporago such tonohlng if I say that it Is not £tted 
to bo on ontiro rulo of condaot for men \MjAt jt docs furnish 
us with is a spiritua/ atmosphere these oro tho sentiments 
which TTo ought to aim to translato into notion tho powera 
to which these sentiments appeal are powers which always ho 
m tho background and wo con rely on them to bnng a now 
creation info hirfh when tho wealth tho forces, tho gains of this 
material world vanish and escape from our grasp Yot still 
earthly things have their value and tho Sermon on tho Ifount 
does not teach us by any direct exposition how earthly things 
ought to bo divided among men or utilised That question is 
not meonlDglcM or unimportant tho right division tho right 
use of this world s wealth is a problem which is always before 
our eyes end whioh sometimes presses very keenly mdood Is 
it possible that a starving man ebould not feel anxious for his 
We? Is It possiblo to seo those dear to us perishing for want 
of food clothing and shelter and not to seek with all our power 
to supply those needs t Would it bo right even apart from the 
doty of rehoving podtlro suffering to abstain from forethought 
as to the best way in which material wealth can bo employed 
or from inquiry os to tho rospeebva rights of men m the use of 
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it’ Certainly such problems, such questions, claim imperatively 
our attention The Sermon on the Mount does not exphcitly 
recogmse them at all, and lookmg at the whole tenor of the, 
gospels, we cannot say that the early teachmg of Jesus gave these 
topics any real recogmtion His latest saymgs and parables, 
especially the parable of the talents, show a higher estimate of 
forethought and care m the management of earthly things than 
the Sermon on the Mount shows, it is possible we may even 
conjecture the mcident which caused this expansion of his 
teaching, it wiU be mentioned m its proper place 

Yet while afSnnmg this distmction, it must also be remembered 
that the Sermon on the Mount assumes a great deal which is not 
stated therem m so many words Though the duty of mdustry 
in the ordmary occupations of hfe, sowmg and reapmg, spinmng 
and veavmg, plantmg and buildmg, is not named, yet the 
assumption all through is that all the ordmary works of men 
are gomg on, and such a saymg as “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” imphes a good 
deal m the way of positive frmtful action What is most markedly 
omitted, IS the way m which seH-regardmg impulses stimulate 
action , but if this theme had been entered on, the strong exhorta- 
tions towards love might have been weakened , aU thmgs cannot 
be expressed at once The great new thmg which the Sermon on 
the kloimt gives us is not direct mstruction in the affairs of 
tins hfe, but a spirit which elevates us above this life, and which, 
indefinite though it may appear to be, is yet of the highest 
importance m setting us free from narrowness of outlook and 
fiom the burden of excessive anxiety and sorrow From such 
a spmt a power flovs mto us which, though origmaUy qmte 
separate from matenal thmgs, is an mdispensable help m our 
use of matenal thmgs 

Something similar may be said of the exhortations, which 
so much strike the reader of the Sermon on the Mount, towards 
abstinence from revenge, towards recompensmg evil with good 
“Whosoever smitcth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also,” is the maxim m which this kmd of exhortation 
reaches its height , and certainly one would say that such a maxim 
Ignore'^ the need of checking violence m itself It does not follow, 
ho\\c\er, that Jesus meant to ignore it, it is the personal desire 
for revenge against vhich ho is contending, this, at any rate, 
ts vroiig, compensation for undeserved suffering, pumshment 
for wrongful .violence, arc matters vhich stand on a different 
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footing and there is no reason to snppoee that Joans ignored 
these aa rightful motivea. I do not know any instance* in history 
in which the maiiin just quoted was literally followed but there 
'have been appronmationa to It, and even in pre-Christian 
times the famous reply of the Athenian Themistodes to the 
Bparton Eurybltdes^ * Strike me but hear me is in the same 
direction, the importanoo of the occasion drowned the sense 
of personal wrong 

In all these maxims it does not appear that Jesus was 
influenoed by the feeling which so much influenced his followora 
afterwards that the worid was drawing to a close, and that 
therefor© the distant results of action might bo disregarded 
All through his teaching ho contemplated the world os it is as 
being in a state of gradual growth bis afllrmation of a future 
day of judgment was never meant by him to destroy our natural 
desire to make things bettor hero in this life 

Nor did Jesus over desplso labour It is true that the labour 
which he was chiefly practising and inoulcating wUs not that of 
ertamal duties It was not the labour of the hands nor the 
labour of tho intellect that bo ohicfly endeavoured bnng under 
his rule, it was tho heart of man with its desires and passions, 
that every man shall love and trust Ood and love his neighbour 
os himself is the flnol aim of Jesus Out of this if it bo acoom 
phsbed oU good will spring With that accomplishment tho 
sufferings of po ver ty will be no more, and the dissensions of men 
will cease 

Another topic neoeasorily entered into tho teaching of Jesns 
(eVen into his earliest teaching) and that was the relation which 
he assumed towards the religion of Israel m the past Ho declared 
his own faithfulnefis to it, and yot bo made it appear that that 
religion might come to a natural ond in tho kingdom of God 

Think not, be said, that I am come to deetroy the law or tbe 
prophet* t I csroe not to doatre^ but to folfl] For verily I say onto 
yon. Tin heaven and earth pass away one jot or one tittle iball in no 
wlae pan away from the law till all tMngw be oocompUahed. 

Such words assume that tbero Is a fulfilment, which a hall 
jn itself be on end, a fulfilment and an end like that of the 
flower when it passes mto tho fruit, an end, which is altogether 
honourable Honouring in thla manner the religion of Israel 
he is yet far from being in harmony with its then living inter 
praters They are making the law rigid and neglecting its most 
fruitful parts 
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“Except your righteousness,” he says, “shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ” 

Is not the position so taken up both conservative and 
progressive , not breaking with the past, and yet tending to make 
the future better than the past* 

Of the most important of the remaining topics of the Sermon 
on the Mount, that which concerns marriage, mto which some 
difficult questions enter, it will be best to speak later 

When all is said about the Sermon on the Mount, the most 
important feature of it is that which I mentioned first, the 
assumption of an infimte store of spiritual power, accessible to 
man through God, and creative of a divme order, a divme hfe, a 
divme world This it is upon which Jesus rehes m aU that he 
says or does, and on which he bids others to rely, which he bids 
them appropriate for themselves 

Such was the primary Gahlean teachmg of Jesus, and it is 
plam that it had large acceptance and won for him many 
followers This does not mean that there was no opposition to 
his teaching, his very success rendered it probable that there 
would be such, his censure of the scribes and Pharisees made 
it certain He denounced both the hteralness of the Pharisaic 
adherence to the law (as for instance m regard of the Sabbath) 
and also them additions by tradition to the written law, most 
of aU, their practical preference (so natural to aU formal upholders 
of rehgion) of ceremomal ordmances to merciful and kindly acts 
His own effort was, without representmg rehgious ceremomal 
as worthless, to make it subordinate to right feehng Similarly, 
while not disaUowmg the practice of fastmg, he strove to make 
it natural and not formal, an impulse of the man himself, known 
to the man himseff and to Grod, but to none other Even as 
respects sacrifices he quoted the disparagmg words of the prophet 
Hosea, who had represented God as saymg “I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice”, and he had bidden the Pharisees go and 
learn what this meant All such teachmg could not but arouse 
the suspicions, and to a certam extent the hostfiity, of the 
constituted authorities among the Jews, and Jesus was aware 
that a conflict was impendmg Stdl the extreme acuteness of 
that conflict does not seem as yet to have been anticipated 
by him, and when he addressed his disciples with the words 
“Ye are the salt of the earth” and “Ye are the hght of the 
world,” he could hardly have foreseen the smgular lonehness m 
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which ho would stand later on when his decisive action would 
have to be taken without one follower at his side who understood 
tho meaning or tho necessity of it 

’ For conflict, however Jesoa did prepare himself, and what 
IS more ho had to take the initiative in it, and he did so by 
selecting twelve ont of tho total number of his followers to be 
his specaal mefisengers or ' apostles , whoso doty it became to 
spread the teaching and the practice oi the kingdom of God, 
just as he himself was spreadmg It Up to this time we have 
had in the synoptic gospels only fire disciples specially named, 
the four already mentioned, Bimon and Andrew James and 
John, and a fifth Matthew tho tai gatherer It would not 
seem that any of these five had so far abandoned their homes 
or their ordinary way of living (Matthew the tax gatherer Is 
called Levi by hlatk and Luke, in the passage where his call 
to bo a disciple is mentioned, the two must be identical unless 
our first gospel be under a mistake which is hardly likely) 
The twelve apostles oonsifftod of the five just named and also 
Philip Bartholomew Thomas James the eon of Alpbaans, 
Thaddfius (or according to our third gospel Jude) Simon tho 
Zealot, and Judos Iscariot 

From our first gospel it would appear and it is very credible 
that It was a feeling of compassion m Jesus for the erriDg multi 
tudes of his countrymen which led to the appointment of the 
twelve apostles 

“Then caith be unto hU diadptee, we read The barrett truly Is 
plenteooa, bat the labourers are fewt pray ye therefore the Lord of tbe 
harveet, that he eend forth labourers ioto his harvest. 

Luke also tells us that before appointing them bo oontinned 
aH night on tbe mountain praying to God Tho step was 
immediatifiy recognised os signifloant the twelve aposUos wore 
symboho of the twelve tribes of Isrool Jesus stood out as a 
national loader far more clearly than before and yet he had 
made no direct claim It is probable also that he had already 
begun to speak of himself os * tho Son of man , a phrase which 
has various connotations It may mean simply man and 
something of this most general sense attaches to it in tbe verse 

The Sabbath was made for iwtp and not ttiap for the Sabbath ; so that 
the Son of Tnan ia lord even of the Sabbath. 

But even in this verse there is tho Imphoation that Jeeus hlmsdf 
baa an intimate jelatlon with all tbe sons of men and this is the 
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most general sense of the phrase, but beyond this there is also 
a reminiscence m it of ancient prophecy Ezekiel writes of 
himself as so addressed by the divme voice, and stiU more we 
' may be sure that Jesus had m his mmd that passage of Darnel/ 
m which it IS told how “one like unto a son of man” was brought 
before “the Ancient of days,” and received “ dominion, and 
glory, and a kin gdom, that all the peoples, nations, and languages 
should serve him ” (Darnel vu 13, 14 ) It was beginning to be 
evident that, though Jesus was not exaltmg himself above the 
message that he was dehvermg, he was yet exaltmg himself, 
he proclaimed the kingdom of Cod, but his actions mtimated 
that if men wanted to learn what the kingdom of God was, 
he alone could teach them Such a conviction, if untrue, was 
arrogant, but if true, was unavoidable and not arrogant 

However this might be, it was certainly dangerous to be 
thought to aim at leadership , and the relations of Jesus (hvmg, 
as far as we know, stiU m Nazareth) became afraid for him, and 
perhaps for themselves too, they declared that he was out of 
his mmd, and went to try to apprehend him (Mark m 21) But 
Jesus was much too strong for such coercion, and nothmg came 
of the attempt At the very same time, as Mark tells us, some 
scribes came down from Jerusalem, seemingly for the purpose 
of reportmg on his domgs, their conclusion was unfriendly 
“He hath Beelzebub, and by the prmce of the devils casteth he 
out the devils ” It would seem that this was said m his presence, 
his answer was strong and effective , but when he added, “Whoso- 
ever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgive- 
ness, but IS guilty of an eternal sm,” we cannot but trust that 
the mercies of God may prevail m the end even over that sm, 
whatever the letter of the passage may seem to imply These 
last words, accordmg to both Matthew and Luke, were preceded 
by others mtended to show that the offence committed was not 
against himself personally 

“Whosoever,” he had said, “shall speak a word against the Son of 
man, it shah be forgiven him ” Matthew xu 32 

Immediately after this, accordmg to Mark, an mcident 
occurred, which Matthew and Luke place considerably later, 
but Mark appears to be right, and m fact, the greater part of 
the twelfth chapter of Matthew, where this narrative occurs, 
rather belongs to the nmth chapter, m which a few verses of it, 
with shght alterations, do actually occur If this transposition 
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were made Matthew and Mark would he fairiy in agreement 
I will now qnote the account in Mark 

And there oonie hli znotber ond hl« brothren t and* ttanding without 
Ttb^ tent unto him, oalQng him. And a mnititude wu sitting about 
him nfKi they say unto him, Betmld thy mother and thy brethren 
without aeek for thee. And he o n awer yt h them, and saith Who It 
my mother and my brothren ? And looking round on them whloh sat 
roimd about him, be saith Behold my mother and my brethren I For 
whosoever shall do tbo will of God, the same is my brother and sister 
and mother Mark iii. 81-35. 

Is not that a very plain intimation that his mother and his 
hrethren were not doing the will of Qodt If they had been, 
then brother and aiater and mother' would have boon terms 
truly applicable to them, and Jesus would have hastened to meet 
anB acknowledge them What then wore his mother and his 
brethren doing which was not according to the will of God? 
Is it not plam that they came on an ormnd similar to though 
not the same as that on which his ' relations or friends 
had come previously? The previous attempt had been forcibly 
to prevent hia preaohmg, this was to persuade him to desist 
from it On this ground and on this ground only can we under 
stand Jesus refusmg an Interview to her who of all others, stood 
in the nearest natural relationship to him For the present, 
thocfgh not finally bis ovm /amfiy wero stAndiag aloof from 
hiru- 

Tho twelve apostles and some women, wore now his nearest 
companions It would not seem that be sent the opoetles ont 
on a mistion immediately after their appointment, but at last 
ho did send them and gave them instructions. They were to 
preach os be had preached to heal os be hod healed to secure 
if possible that thorough renovation of men s minds and hearts 
which Jesus accounted the most needful of all tasks. Tbo 
danger against which he most guarded them was the danger 
of timidity That they were fn the position of command that 
the new order of things was to issue out of their preaching he 
did not suffer them to forget There must be no hesitation 
in them, and no fear They were to ask for the needful bodily 
maintenance from those fnandly to them, they were to tell 
the unfnendly, that m the day of judgment, Sodom and Gomorrah 
would be vikted with lighter sentence than they That such 
bold procedure would subject his apostles to danger Jesus 
knew well, he told them that they would be as lambs among 
wolves, hut their safety would lie in their fearlessness God 
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would protect his own, and even if they were slam, their souls 
would hve 

Matthew gives a whole chapter (his tenth) to these mstructions 
to the apostles, but he certainly mcludes among them some< 
saymgs which really belong to a much later date Thus the 
verses from the 17th to the 22nd of that chapter are placed 
by Mark (and more correctly) among the saymgs uttered durmg 
the last days at Jerusalem , the 23rd verse is also conspicuously 
antedated, so also, I cannot but think, are the verses from 
the 34th to the 37th, and above all the mention of the cross m 
verse 38 It was the habit of the first evangelist to collect 
the saymgs of Jesus mto great groups, and on this occasion 
his habit has misled him m the matter of chronology On the 
other hand, Mark and Luke are rather too bnef at this particular 
pomt 

The apostles were sent out to preach and to heal, they 
performed their mission, and returned from it, but it is evident 
that the results of it fell far short of what Jesus had hoped Mark 
and Luke try to mtimate success, though with great reserve, 
and it may at first be thought that Matthew says nothmg at 
aU on the subject, but the eleventh chapter of Matthew, though 
hardly professmg to treat of the mission of the apostles at all, 
IS reaUy, from what it unphes, very eloquent as to the failure 
of that mission Let me quote from that chapter, which is one 
of the most remarkable m the gospels It begins thus 

And it came to pass, when Jesus had made an end of commandmg 
lus twelve disciples, he departed thence to teach and preach m their 
cities 

That can only mean that Jesus followed after his apostles, 
to assist and correct them, as each had need However, at 
last the mission was over, the apostles had returned, and we 
may take for granted that some if not aU of them were with 
J esus durmg the scene which is next described For now it is told 
how John the Baptist, who from his pnson had heard of the 
deeds of Jesus, sent disciples to ask of Jesus the direct question, 
whether he were “he that cometh,” or m other words the Messiah 
or the Christ Jesus, without directly answermg the question, 
bade the messengers observe what he did, and certainly, if 
the accoimt is at all correct, he did some thmgs that may weU 
excite our v onder However, as I said m the precedmg chapter 
of the present work, where I treated of this incident rather fully, 
it vas not the wonder of his domgs, but the degree m which 
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they oontribated to the happlnoo and well being of mankind 
on which ho desired to lay stress, nor (I may odd) was it his 
^ own personality that was primary with him, hut what ho could 
Effect for the amelioration of manjdnd The messengers of the 
Baptist departed , and now Jesus was stirred to review the whole 
aituatlom What is the burden of his dlscoorso? What la the 
feeling which is uppermost In his mindf It is dissatisfaction 
most onergotloally ozpraasedL The results of his preaching and 
of the preaching of his apostles had so far boon of very small 
importance indeed. 

Not, indeed, that Jesus had not had snoccsscs with mdivlduals 
and bis apostles also may have had such, and oven at this 
moment he had a remarkable measure of fame in his own country 
But the solid framework of society had not yielded to his preaching 
one jot the rich had abated nothing of their nobes tho needy 
were still In need hatreds wore rife contempt and soom were 
common even between members of tho samo family If Jesus 
did no more than he had done up to that time his whole work 
would bo swept away, oa tbo work of oountloss reformers has 
been swept away, and no memory of it would be left in tho 
thoughts of the gonerotlons who come after him History if 
it named his name at ah would speak of him but as on agitator 
who had laded, tho oitadda ol tho worid would eontmuo thoit 
serene defiance of his animadversions and nothing would obeok 
the tendency which an evil selflabness must create towards 
tmiveTBol decay 

That Jesus determined within himself should not bo tho end I 
His first words however after tho messengers had departed 
were tranquil Ho praised John tho Baptist, none greater 
than he had been bom among tbo ohildrcn of men yot when 
the kingdom of heaven should appear even one of small 
consideration m that kingdom would excel tho Baptist But 
os to the children of tho generation that then was they were 
deaf, alike to the preaching of tho Baptist, and to his own They 
would neither listen to the teacher who reproved them from 
his severe asoetio solitude nor to the teacher who mingled with 
them in their ordinary hours of oboorful oonvorso 

We note that it was to * tho multitudes that Joeus was 
discoursing m this way, it was not any want of hearers of which 
he could oomplaln, but tho deeds of men exhibited no corre- 
sponding change In Bethsaida and Chorarin and Copomaum 
the same unseemly appendages of oWlised life were going on as 

6—2 
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had always gone on, thefts, murders, adulteries, formcations, 
imprisonments, executions, judicial floggmgs, divorces of wife 
from husband; and those m the high places of society cared 
not. Agamst the complacent tolerators of miqmty Jesus launched'" 
the divme malediction. 

Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto the^, Bethsaida 1 for if the mighty 
works which were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes Venly I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon m the day of judgment, 
than for you And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ? 
thou shalt be brought down to the place of death, for if the mighty 
works had been done m Sodom, which were done m thee, it would have 
remamed until this day Venly I say unto thee, it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom m the day of judgment, than for thee 

• 

(It IS worth ohservmg, that the hteral translation, of the word 
rendered “mighty works” m the above passage, is “powers”; 
“the powers that were m thee ”) 

With the cities of the world Jesus was now at war, for it 
IS not to he supposed that Bethsaida and Chorazm and Capernaum 
were worse than other cities of the time And here, m this 
denunciation of the cities of Gahlee, we have the turmng-pomt 
m the whole career of Jesus Direct victory, direct attainment 
of his aims, he saw, was not to he his He had, it would seem, 
hoped for it before ; he did not hope for it now He was thrown 
back upon himself , partly upon the consideration of that measure 
of success which he had reaUy won, small m comparison with 
the conversion of the world, but not to be despised as an earnest 
of future attainment; and even more profoundly he was thrown 
back on the reasons which he had for behef m his own divme 
nussion. The reversion of his temperament to thankfulness, 
hope, and peace after the outburst of mdignation just quoted 
IS most memorable, and I must quote his words m their entirety 

I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst 
hide these thmgs from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them 
unto babes yea. Father, for so it was well-pleasmg m thy sight All 
things have been dehvered unto me of my Father, and no one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father, neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal bim Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly m heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light 

Such words show the profoundest trust m God, and the 
conviction that Jesus himself stood alone among men m his 
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knowledge of tho counsels of Ood. That oonviotion was a jurt 
one, yet none the less wo most apply onr own judgment, when 

read his words to tho matters tioated of Lot me take tho 
abovo passage in detail 

I thwnh- theo O Father Lord of bearoo and earth that thou didst 
hide tbeao things from tho wi*o and understanding and didst reveal 
them unto bobot. 

What things? Tho necessity of a pure and good life with 
tmst in God and over and above this trust in Jesua himself, 
as carrying out tho will of God 

Ah things havo been doUvored nnto mo of mj Father 

True, and wo have only to remember that In tho kingdom of 
heaven what is given to ono is not taken away from another 
Partnerahlp in oonsoiousness of tho Uivino Spint is better than 
tho solitary posscssioa of it, tho happiness which comes from 
God is not diminished when it la shared As oh things wore 
delivered to Jesus Chnst by hia Father In heaven so aro aU 
things delivered to us, but this Is not tho samo thing as saying 
that we are tho equals of Jesus, (hero Is an order in tho kingdom 
of heaven, which wo cannot rightly disregard 

Ko ono tmowoth tho Son, savo tho Father 

Snob bad been the experienco of Jesus in his intoroourso 
with mon, and when wo consider how far his most trusted 
dlsciplo Simon Peter foil short of understanding tho dootnno 
of tho cross when first presented to him, wo cannot bo surprised 
at Jesus foding that no one know him save his Divine Father 
alono 

Neither doth any know tho Fotbor save tho Son, and bo to wbomio 
over tho Son wfDeth to reveal him. 

Wo must not suppose that Jesus meant to deny that a true 
and deep knowledge of tho Divino nature had boon attained 
by the ancient prophets on whose wntingB ho did himself so 
largely roly and to whom he so often rofeirod Ho held indeed 
that thoir knowledge was in itself incomplete and was preparatory 
to hia own, but it was not this that he intended to express in 
the verse just quoted He was rather thinking of the men of 
his own day who were going wrong in their conceptions of God’s 
will, and against their mistaken thoughts he affirmed that ho 
himsdf knew God s will truly, and oonld teach it to others 
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Come imto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly m heart, and ye shall find rest imto your souls For my yoke 
IS easy, and my burden is hght ^ 

Though the yision of crucifixion was almost dawnmg on the 
soul of Jesus, it could scarcely have been clearly before his mmd 
when he uttered these last words, for the cross was no hght 
burden But his meamng was not directed to that land of 
suffermg which arises from the sms and folhes of men, and which 
the bravest and best may have to undergo without any fault 
of their own, he did not mean to say that he was dehvermg 
men from all sufiermg of that sort But what he meant to say 
was that the duty which God himself of his own nature and 
will imposed upon men was not a duty that mvolved extra- 
ordmary suJGPermg, that the natural duties of man, which 
belong to him simply because he is man, are such that the heart 
of man leaps up spontaneously to meet them , and while certainly 
they cannot be accomplished without trouble, they receive 
such assistance both from God and from the higher nature of 
man himself that no one would complam of such a burden 
And towards the real nature of these duties he affirmed that 
he could direct men, settmg them free from artificial laws and 
customs of the world 

I have explamed the above passage from the eleventh chapter 
of Matthew at some length, because it is often mterpreted simply 
as a passage of transcendental doctrme about Jesus himself, 
whereas m reahty it overflows with natural human feehng, 
the feehng, it is true, of a man who is heart to heart with God, 
but a feehng, none the less, caused by the circumstances and 
the experience of the moment, and not to be understood without 
reference to those circumstances There is, of course, somethmg 
transcendental m the passage, as there was m aU the thoughts 
of Jesus, but the heavenly is mixed with the earthly, the con- 
templative with the practical And while the passage does to 
a certam extent vmdicate the authenticity of well-known expres- 
sions of Jesus respectmg himself and his participation m the 
divme nature, which the fourth gospel reports, there are yet 
distmctions to be drawn, it is not every saymg m the fourth 
gospel which can be thus vmdicated But the question of the 
discourses m the fourth gospel must be put off till I come to a 
later period m the hfe of Jesus 

I have been dcpictmg occurrences which led to a change. 
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a romodolUng of tho pnrposea of Jesus, Ho no longer hoped 
to convert the whole body of his follow-countrymcn His work 
^'•beneoforth was selective, it was no longer on attempt to convert 
the Israel which he saw, it was an attempt to form out of tho 
Israel which he saw the olomonta of a now and spiritual Israel 
When m hla earlier teaching ho had said to his hearers ‘Ye 
are tho light of tho world * ho had meant it to apply not only 
to those who were sitting before him tho words apphed to all 
who had received tho law and tho prophets tho great centres 
of true religion But now It was plain that they who had rccoirod 
the true religion in form had not loccivcd it in spirit, tho 
chfldren of tho kingdom were as a body unfaithful Jesus 
accepted tho fact and emphasised it by instituting a now method 
of teaching tho teaching by parables Tho parables separated 
those who cared to hear and understand from those who did 
not, if tho nogligcnt and scornful peopio wanted to oavd at his 
teaching they should at least have some dilHoulty before their 
cavils began 

In fixing this as tho time of tho commencement of the teaching 
by parables I follow the first gospel against the second which 
puts the commencement of the parables oonsidorably earlier 
and before the mission of tho apostles That ifatthew is right 
appears from the whole boanng of the narrative (I may bo 
permitted to call our first ovongchst by the familiar name though 
it may not bo exactly correct) Tho first of tho parables the 
parable of tho sower shows clearly that a large part of tho nation 
were rejecting tho teaching of Jesus and is a natural soquonco 
to the eleventh chapter of ilatthow which states tho fact of this 
rejection Is it necessary for mo to quote tho well known parablot 
The division of men into those who hoar tho word and dismiss 
il without a thought those who hear tho word and ore frightened 
by tbe persecution which the prootico of it entails those who 
hear and are seduced from it by pleasures and lastly tho good 
souls who bear and obey it is clear proof that many had resisted 
the teeching of Jesus, but oven more decisive is tho ooDoquy 
With his disciples which intervened between his t el li ng the 
parable and his explanation of it. Lot mo quote the colloquy 
in foil 

And tbe disdplei came, and *atd tmto hfan, Why tpeakeei tbon 
nntn them in perableef And be enetrared and said nnto them Unto 
yon it is given to know the myiterio* of the kingdom of heaven hot to 
them it la not given. For wboeoevar bath, to him ahall bo given and be 
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shall have abundance , but whosoever hath not, froni him shall be taken 
away even that which he hath Therefore speak I to them in parables , 
because seemg they see not, and hearmg they hear not, neither do they 
understand And unto them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, which''"' 
saith, 

By hearmg ye shall hear, and shall m no wise imderstand. 
And seemg ye shall see, and shall in no wise perceive. 

For this people’s heart is waxed gross. 

And their ears are dull of hearing. 

And then eyes they have closed. 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears. 

And understand with their heart. 

And should turn agam. 

And I should heal them 

But blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they hear 
For venly I say unto you, that many prophets and righteous men desired 
to see the thmgs which ye see, and saw them not , and to hear the thmgs 
which ye hear, and heard them not Hear ye therefore the parable of 
the sower Matthew xm 10-18 

I need not pursue the passage into the actual explanation of 
the parable But it is evident that the state of thmgs thus 
described is precisely the same as that described two chapters 
earher m the same gospel, where the obstmate impemtence of 
the Gahlean cities is contrasted with the faithfulness of the 
followers of Jesus We may conclude, then, that the teachmg 
by parables dates from, and was a consequence of, the discovery 
which Jesus had made, that his fellow-countrymen as a whole 
were not with him, and this discovery was the result of the 
mission of the twelve apostles The situation had had precedents 
m the earher history of Israel, as of course the passage of Isaiah 
shows 

But it was very clear that however many parables Jesus 
might utter as problems for his unbehevmg feUow-coimtrymen 
and as instruction for his attached disciples, the society which 
he was calLmg mto existence had as yet a frail basis Out of 
it might come the regeneration of the world, if it could be made 
to endure, but what would make it endure? The gospels tell 
us nothing about thoughts of Jesus m then mcipient stage, 
they tell us only his thoughts m then mature and final expression, 
but the question, how to give permanence to the society of 
disciples which he was estabhshmg, was one that deserved, 
and no doubt created m him, deep pondermg and much prayer 
The wanton murder (for it was no less) of John the Baptist 
by Herod Antipas, could not hghten the problem for Jesus 
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If tho first gospel Is correct the disciples of tho Baptist camo 
and themselves' (old Jesus tho aad news and Jesus withdrew 
Into tho desert on hearing It After lids in conscquonco of 
the crowds that followed him, there took place that incident 
which is loiown as tho ' feeding of (ho five thousand ” an incident 
remarkable doubtless but ono from which tho ralraoulous 
element is withdrawn if wo suppo^ (as I luivo argued in tho 
foregoing chapter) (hat (ho inquiries of (ho apostles, respecting 
tho amount of food which tlio multitude had brought with them, 
were not so perfeeth conducted but that a good deal escaped 
notice and was not produced until (hero was real need for iL 

From tho desert country Jesus returned to tho populous 
parts of Galilee and controremes which ho Iield with tho 
Pharisees arc now recorded Into (ho details of these It is not 
necessary to enter But the demand thot ho should show a 
sign appears to have been fecurrent and ono of (ho answers 
which ho gave to this demand (at an earlier date perhaps, than 
that at which I have arrived) is worth a moments notice Ho 
said 

Aa evil sod adultmw prwrotion SM'krth oil^ a rignj and thsf© 
ahaU 00 a!go Ik* pi\fn to K btH tlw flpi of Jonah tlir prc»p!>« 

^Vbat was tho sign of Jonah (he prophett 1 do not doubt that 
tho latoB If Hutton was nght (in his TficoIoQical Eways p 2flfl) 
when ho said (hat the sign intended was (ho proclamation of 
Jonah when ho entered Ivineveb 

\ci forty dayn, tind NIoc'Th shall bo overt h r owu. 

This is a meaning entirely natural and ono which carries us 
hack to tho stem warning of John tho Baptist and forwards 
to sayings of Jesus himself shortly before Ids crucifixion it also 
suits (ho whole context in Luko (xj 29-32) It is true that 
tho first gospel Interprets tho “sign ns being tho three days 
and three nights wliloh Jonob spent in tho wbalo s belly 
(JlatthewiH 40), but this is a far leas forcible interpretation, 
it is hablo to obvious objections, and wo may casil> beliovo 
it an ofterthonght either of the ovangclist himself or of some 
ono whom tho evangelist followed 

^ H«tb Ibere 1* a e nri o m n*topie o( oar fint »nd •«ood eringfUi^ lotmifeting 
dlffemUly tba brW tUlemcnt of tb« •nthortty which ewh ertierlW b*d Wore 
tim. fa e*rh gospel, •otorbody teUi Jent fotorthingf in It h ts cborei 

tn lUrk it U the upcwUn who tril Jetw of thdr own oolagi. Though Ijiko repporU 
Kuk, I inclEoe to the venfee In lUtthewi H U more MtonJ where U •Undi. 
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Just about the penod with which I am dealing, there is a 
verse of Mark which may attract our attention (Mark vu 24) 

And from thence he arose, and went away into the borders of Tyre 
a.n<j( Sidon And he entered into a house, and would have no man know 
itj and he could not be hid 

f Why should Jesus seek retirement^ Surely that he might 
f think over the problem before him He had m his possession 
^ (to quote his own parabohc language) a pearl of great price, 
a hidden treasure, or, to use another of his simdes, he had 
sown a seed, and was now watchmg the tender blades of the crop 
emerge out of the soil Yet the pearl of great pnce, the hidden 
treasure, might even now be stolen from him, the tender crop 
was not yet safe from the accidents of storm and drought How 
was he to secure that which he was guardmg; how was he to 
make the crop one that would multiply unto eternity^ It was 
to meditate on this problem, as we may reasonably beheve, 
that he retired from the land of Israel mto heathen parts But 
“he could not be hid,” says Mark, and the work of heahng 
which succeeds is too touchmg to be omitted I will quote 
it from Matthew, whose narrative here excels Mark’s 

And behold, a Canaamtish woman came out from those borders, and 
cried, saymg, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David, my 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil But he answered her not 
a word And his disciples came and besought him, saymg, Send her 
away, for she cneth after us But he answered and said, I was not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel But she came and 
worshipped him, saymg, Lord, help me And he answered and seud. 
It IS not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs But 
she said, Yea, Lord, for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from then master’s table Then Jesus answered and said unto her, 
O woman, great is thy faith be it done unto thee even as thou wilt 
And her daughter was healed from that hour Matthew xv 22-28 

The narrative has an undercurrent, and the manner of Jesus 
must have been from the first more relentmg than his words, 
and m the end his yieldmg to the pathos of the woman’s entreaty 
takes away all that may have seemed hard m his previous answers 
But we can hardly avoid thinking that there was somethmg 
which was tummg the mmd of Jesus away from that practice 
of heahng with which he was so conversant Some purpose 
must have been before him other than that mvolved m the 
immediate scene, the fact of the woman bemg a Canaamte was 
not the real cause of his tardmess m hstemng to her If this 
IS so, what was that purpose^ Surely it was the momentous 
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<]oc«fion, br what courw? of ncllon bo could nJAkc tbo plrtntmg 
of (bo kingdom of Jjcnrcn 0|Km earth n planting for c(cmit> 
That wa^ tlM? «iprcmo quertion for him 

I( ought not to be ImpO'dblc nnd it cannot be witbont deep 
inrtroetjon for u«, (o mdcavoitr to fotlon' tho«c thought'^ which 
led Jc<ni» to the concfn^lon (hat (n hi« own dentil lav (be vital 
root, out of which the kingdom of God would eternally grow 
upon earth 

Chief among (hew* thoughtn mo^t liave l>ecn (hr obligation 
(o pmch (he Hngdom of heaven in (hat place at (hnt time, 
and in that manner which would leave an impre^don never 
(o be forgotten That place mu*t be Tcru"alem (he (ime mo^t 
be the fea«t of (he pa«*ovrr when Icrtnalrm would l>e more 
than at any other time crowded with faithful I^rachtc^ from 
all parta of (he worfd, hu( what mart l>e (he mannrrf Hero 
(he ancient Scriplmt^ came lo hl< aid they told how Iimwl 
waa (o expect a king n ilellvcriT, nnd wa* not he him*clf n 
dclircrrrf ilurt not he present hins*e!f aa auch? And waa not 
he lilmFclf who knew (ho ccun*cU of God aa none elw* did the 
true king of Imwlf Tliat conviction had been long In him, 
U bad inspired hi« wordf hi^ action*, but if he went up to Ten) 
Mlcm it would lead him he fort-'aw into action* that would 
bring him into direct collirion with the Jewifh hirmreh} , for 
the Jewish hlcrarch\ were blind and it waa neee««ar\ to point 
out their blindne** in unmistakable term* V> hat would lie the 
immediate result of this collidcm} That bo bim»cU would be 
daln, for he would natumlh apjiear a* a disturber of public 
order nnd the deep rca-sona which Ju*fi(Tod that disturbance 
were outride the rbion alike of the lewish hicmrrh\ nnd of the 
Roman authorities Moreover he neither could nor would 
defend himself by ph^^ical force 

WoM it then in accordance with the counsels of Go<l that ho 
rhould die that bo rhould Ik* crucified aeconllng to tbo habitual 
Roman manner of puniKblng criminals? Would (lua bo the 
appomlod path for him who was to lead mankind Into the kingdom 
of God? Surely (his qucrilon must have prrw'nted Itaclf to Jesus 
as n question before bo gave It tho ntJlnnativo answer which ho 
did give It muri have been about tho tlmo of which I am 
•peaking that ho first gave it tho definitely nfilrraativo nns^vcr, 
but the poMibility of It must have been before him cariler, and 
who sliall any how long? TIio dawn of memomblo (boughta 
is seldom accuratolj dcterminablo MTien ho told his apostles 
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“Fear not them -who kill the body,” the possibihty of his own 
violent death cannot have been out of his view, but this is not 
the same as a defimte prevision that it would happen The 
defimte prevision had come to him now, the natural causes 
were manifest, and the ancient Scriptures confirmed the prevision 
That he was acquamted with the chapter which is numbered 
as the fifty-third of Isaiah we could not doubt, even had we 
not been told (Luke xxu 37) that he quoted one of its clauses, 
and m that chapter the death of the suffermg servant of God 
is the immediate cause whereby he enters upon his heavenly 
rule and his savmg ofl&ce towards his feUow-men 

“Therefore,” writes the prophet, “will I divide him a portion with 
the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because he poured 
out lus soul unto death, and was numbered with the transgressors, yet 
he bare the sm of many, and made mtercession for the transgressors ” 

How clear an mdication this must have been to Jesus of the 
path which he must follow, every one can see So too, the 
passage m Darnel (vu 13) which gives a mysterious do mini on 
and glory to “one hke unto a son of man,” who was brought 
before the Ancient of days “with the clouds of heaven,” would tend 
to fix the mind of Jesus on somethmg beyond the present life, 
and would divest a violent death, regarded as the close of his 
earthly hfe, of any improbabdity The Psahns, from the tenor 
of many of them, would convey the sequence of suffermg and 
glory as natural to him who is favoured by God, and passages 
m other prophets, especially m Zechanah, would have a hke 
bearmg The expression m Malachi (m 1), “The Lord, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple,” though not con- 
taming any mention of suffermg, would make the proclamation 
of the kmgdom of God m the temple at Jerusalem appear specially 
appropriate 

But havmg brought the career of Jesus down to the epoch 
fin this momentous resolution, it will be best to show the con- 
anuences of it m a new chapter 
ta 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS CUBIST — CO^CLUDED 

It j 8 of the brtircat act that ever thm dono by man that this 
chapter mnst tell, thobraveat becanao the keen fuffennginvolved 
in it waa not doubtful but certain and becauao tbo ontidpatJon 
of that Buffering waa vivid in Jeaoa for months beforo it took 
pUco, and also bccaufo ordinary human oxpencnco gave no 
prospect of a rccompciiM, ainco trith (hat anffering the life of 
Jeans in the flesh would terminate 

It would indeed bo the roverso of truth to say that Jesus 
had no prospect of a recompense at all for those snffcTiDgs which 
be foresaw that ho would endure But (bo prospect was of a 
kind which to most men would have seemed too doubtful for 
any trust to bo placed in it. Really end ultimately it was 
Gods justice on which ho relied, this nos tbo root of his 
confidence, without which oil other grounds would havo been 
flJusoiy, if ho, Jesus were doing God s work ho felt sure that 
even though he died, God would not obondon him Tho justice 
of God was tho basis of tho action of Jesus all through the crisis 
which I am about to narrate, and his confidence in tho justice of 
God was derived from his oxjKricnco of God s lovo of God s loving 
intcrcourso with him, for, as I remarked when treating of tho 
Sooratic philosophy, lovo is tho solo root out of which jnstioo 
con spring By many signs within hJmsolf by much oiperionoo 
drawn from his deolmgs with others Jesus was well assured 
that tho lovo of his heavenly Father was truly extended to him 

Whilo howoTor tho personal oxporionce of Josus wis tho 
central ground of tho assured oonfidcnco with whloh bo acted 
it would bo wrong not to add that tho prophets and psalmists 
of ancient Israel gave h im an additional and much needed 
support. Prophet and psalmist had known that suffering and 
oven death must praido victory, end thoir toaohlng had 
penetrated into tho eonl of Jesus The mysteriousneas of tho 
whole subject did indeed create dlfllculties whloh it was impossiblo 
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qmt© ia the north of Paleetine, and there the fohowmg scene 
took place, which I will quote from the foUfeet deecnptaon that 
we hare of it that m the sixteenth chapter of Matthew 
(vetsea 13-20) 

Kow when Jama oame into the parts of Cesarea PhllippC be asked 
hia disoiplea, ■ a.yf ng Who do men aay that the S<m of man is [or 
that I aJTi, aooording to Mark and Lnke)! And they said Some say 
John the Baptist some, BUjah and others, Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophets. He salth onto Bat who say ye that I amf And 

R trrinn petoT onswcred and said Then art the Christ, the Son of the 
living Ood. Jeans a n sw er ed and said nnto him, Bleesed art them, 

Simon Bar-Joesh for flesh and blood hath not revealed it onto thee 
bat my Father which is in heaven. And I also say onto thee, that tboa 
art Peter and ttpon this rock I wiU bmld my chOToh and the gates of 
Trades [or *^eatraotlon ] shall not prevAll against lU I will give xmto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven and whatsoever then sbalt bind 
on earth be boond In heaven and whatsoever thoa shalt looee 

on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Then charged be the dlsinplos that 
th^ should teU no man that he was the Christ. 

There was a fervonr in Simon Peter’s answer that went 
beyond mere assent, it was raptnroos assent, and Jeans felt 
that here was solid ground on which be might btdld. His doubt, 
whaterer dooht he had had, as to the sbihty of his /oUowers 
to oontmne his work was dispelled Here was one through 
whom, even though he himself were slain, he would continue 
to work, the kingdom of God would oontmne to grow upon 
earth And was it to grow quite separately from Jeeua himself f 
Was Jesus not to bo a witness of the fruit of his own labour 
and suffering? Assuredly he believed that he should not only 
be a witaese but the chief in this exalted state coming in the 
glory of hia Father But how this was to happen cannot be said 
here and before proceeding further the last clause of the passage 
just quoted must attract our attention. 

Why should Jesus hid his disciples keep silenoe on so important 
a matter as their oonviotaon that he was the Ohnst I (It ia clear 
that Simon Peters declarstaon had been accepted by all the 
apostles as their own.) There was first t-hlH reason the assump- 
tion of the title of Christ involved real danger, though 
that danger could not be avoided it ought not to be unduly 
hastened Jeans alone and not his spostlfis, could properly 
Judge when that danger ought to be accepted or m other woMs 
at what moment the danger to Jesus personally ceased to be 
oo rnT pl ngi ed with danger to the cause of which Jesus was the 
champion. 
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Bnt there was a greater reason still for this miunction of 
silence. Irrespectively of all question of danger, the cause of 
the kingdom of God came first, the honour of Jesus himself 
came second, m his own estimation; it was only when the 
teachmg of the kmgdom of God had been thoroughly understood, 
of what nature it was and what it mvolved, that the position 
of Jesus, as the leader of mankind mto that kmgdom, could 
properly be understood and proclaimed Now then, after Jesus 
had ascertamed the faithfulness of his disciples to himself, their 
acknowledgment, not only of the kmgdom of God (for this had 
been imphed from the very beginning of their discipleship), but 
also of Jesus as the supreme mstructor and guide mto that kmgdom 
— ^now does he pursue that instruction, give that gmdance, by com- 
mumcating to them what his own action was henceforth to be, 
and what their action must be m sequence to his own, and modelled 
upon his own Never before had he told them what he was 
now about to tell, and mdeed it was not very long that the 
pressmg duty before him had dawned on his own consciousness 
Here is that duty plainly declared, I continue the quotation 
from Matthew (chapter xvi 21-23) • 

From that time began Jestis to show unto his disciples, how that 
he must go imto Jerusalem, and suSer many thmgs of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and the third day be raised up And 
Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saymg. Be it far from thee. 
Lord, this shall never be unto thee But he turned and said unto 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan thou art a stumbhngblock imto me * 
for thou mmdest not the thmgs of God, but the thmgs of men 

The first remark which may naturally be made on this passage 
concerns its authenticity, as a record of facts Would any 
Christian, at the time when narratives respecting the career of 
Jesus were bemg gathered together (which must certainly have 
been durmg the hfe-time of Simon Peter), have ventured to 
mvent the story that Jesus addressed that great and vigorous 
apostle with the words “Get thee behmd me, Satan” ? I feel 
sure that this was impossible to mvent, especially when it is 
contrasted with the fervent commendation that had been be- 
stowed by Jesus immediately before No thought of man could 
have conceived that contrast, had it not been true, and yet 
the whole is perfectly m accordance with the character of Jesus 

Moreover, though the reproof to Simon Peter looks severe 
(and it is this pnma facie strangeness which proves that it could 
not have been mvented), there is no deep blame mtended by it 
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If Peter had taken the part of a tempter It was from loyalty, 
not from wantonness or conceit, that he had done bo He desir^ 
to protect the honour of hia Master, bnt ho had no deaiTe to 
dispute that Masters ngbt to judge No doubt the thought 
had occurred to him that the heroism of Jesus was passing 
the bounds of samty, this is rather implied in his first words 
of which ‘God have mercy on the© Slr^I would be the truest 
translation (and this appears eicoptmg the last word, m the 
margm of our Revised Version) But the decisive words of 
Jesus overbore tbat thought in him, and we may be sure that 
no offence was either mtended or taken on either side 

But the oulmination of the passage lost quoted lies m the 
prediohon of Jesus that ‘ on the third day be should be raised 
up The same prediction ocoora twice after this m the gospel 
of Matthew (xvli, 22 23, xx 17-10) as port of a general prediction 
of his sufferings and death, thrE» times in Mark (who writes 
after three days Instead of * on the third day ) , and twice 
in Luke What was the ground of this prediction I The general 
thought of living again, and ruhng men after being put to death 
was no doubt drawn by Jesus ^ so far as it had any external 
sources) from the great prophet of the captivity whose words 
I quoted towards the end of my last chapter But why on the 
third day I It is poasiblo that the turn of the phrase was 
suggested by some words of the prophet Hosoa, at the beginning 
of hiB sixth chapter 

CoiDe and let ns rehzro onto Joborah} for be both tore and bo win 
bee] ta; be hath sadtten, and be will bind ns up After two d«j^ will 
be rerlve oe; on the third dey he win ralae os up and we shall live before 
bun- 

It is probable in any case tbat the words on the third day 
mean an unknown but not very distant time for there is another 
passage in which this mearung appears to be the only admissible 
one The passage to which I refer occurs in the gospel of Luke 
(nil 32 83) and is the reply of Jesus to thoae Phansoee who 
whether with fnendly mtentions or not gave him a warning 
to depart from the dominions of Herod Antipas as that monarch 
was minded to Hll him (This moident must have taken place 

^ The word Kyrte” If tTmiulal«d In oor Ttriteii w irto anycoe el»e bnt 

Jecof If thtaftddTonedi fee lUUbov xxrlL John xQ. 11 ; *nd slfo coder tpedil 
ofrotnrirttiww when Jeeof if addrenped mm John hr 11 xx. IS. Ifdmft tbst Tuutjon 
oocld Dot ep tir dr be b<4ped bet In my opbifon be Cfed In fome ouef 
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diirmg the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem ) The reply of 
Jesus ran thus 

Go and say to that fox. Behold, I cast out demons and perform cures 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am perfected Howbeit 
I must go on my way to-day and to-morrow and the day foUowmg for 
it cannot be that a prophet pensh out of Jerusalem 

It IS clear that exactitude m time is not here mtended, nor 
IS it probable that it was mtended m the phrase which I am 
now considermg, that Jesus should “be raised up on the third 
day” At the same time this bemg “raised up” is clearly 
regarded as a not very distant event But the full thought of 
Jesus IS shown m the words which follow, down to the end of the 
chapter, which I must now quote 

Then said Jesus unto his disciples. If any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me For whoso- 
ever would save his hfe shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his hfe 
for my sake shall find it For what shall a man be profited, if he shall 
gam the whole world, and forfeit his hfe ? or what shall a man give m 
exchange for bis hfe ? For the Son of man shall come m the glory of his 
Father with his angels , and then shall he render unto every man accordmg 
to his deeds Venly I say unto you. There be some of them that stand 
here, which shaU m no wise taste of death, till they see the Son of man 
co min g m his kingdom Matthew xvi 24r-28 

Notbmg can be clearer than the kmd of anticipation which 
these words imply After the violent death of Jesus himself, 
voluntarily undergone, after the violent death, also, of many 
of those who follow him, the pure and brave souls who had 
trusted God and loved man, then, and after no long tune, but 
withm the natural lifetime of some of those whom he addressed, 
the kmgdom of God should come Jesus, the Son of man, 
raised up from death, shall m that new state of things a dmini ster 
perfect justice, and shall assign to every man the lot which 
he has deserved It is not necessarily imphed that the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ^‘on the third day” is comcident with the coming 
of the kmgdom of God, or m other words with the co min g of “the 
Son of man m the glory of his Father with his angels”, but 
the two events are not supposed to be very far apart, they 
are part of the same senes of occurrences What is to be the 
form and character of the kmgdom of God, when it is once 
established Jesus nowhere says, his teachings are entirely 
concerned, with the preparation for that event The whole 
object of the teachmg which I have just been explaining is to 
prepare his disciples for present sufiermg, and at the same tune 
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to fill thorn TTith p. tnmsocndootal hopo & hope of glory at no 
remote time 

Thus did Jesna impart to hla favoored disdples (to the tirclro 
apostles, I finppose especially, but tto aro not told prcdBely 
■who were present) hlfl first skotob of what ho bcliered on that 
great subject, the future of the world It will bo bettor for mo 
to rcseiTo my comments, for ho apoko ogain on the same subject 
and in moxe detail, a day or two bofoio hia ctnofixion and what 
we ore to think on the subject, and on tho foresight of Josns 
reepccting it will bettor bo determined when tho whole of his 
sayings oro before os 

The next event recorded In tho synoptio gospels is proof 
how great a strain of high unagmativo feeling possessed the 
of Jestu at thU time and in a considerable degreo also 
the minds of Uls chief apostles. It was eii days after tho con 
rersations just rooonnfcd that ho took tho three most favoured 
by him Simon Peter James and John up into a high mountam 
apart* Ho was transfigured (wo are told) before them his 
face did shine as the sun and hb garments became white os tho 
light And then, Hoses and Elijah appeared and talked with 
turn but Luko makes on addition which most not bo forgotten 
Peter and they that were with him says Luko were hoavj 
with sleep but when they were fuUj awake they saw hia glory 
and the two men that stood with him Tho novelty of the 
situation tho solitude of the monnt^n together with the 
state of sleep oat of which the apostles had just awaked all 
combmed to deepen tho impression made cm them, and when 
wo leom that they told no man till long aftorwarda what they 
had soon (Lake ix 30 and oomparo Matthew rni 0 Mark lx 9) 
we see that imagination in the matter had large opportumty 
to expand Itself At tho same time the prosonco of IMoses 
and cannot have been primarily due to the imagmation 

of the apostles It was Josus himself ■wo cannot doubt who 
called upon these two tho ancient lav^ver and tho ancient 
prophet, to converse with him, and did they truly oomol Wo 
cannot penetrate so far into the secrets of tho inviaiblo world 
as to say that they did, all we can say is that there ore posai 
bikUes which lie beyond out uxpenonocr But ■wo can •well 
understand that Jesus wished to lay bis cause before tho 
ancient representativee of Israel and to be assured that the 
spint in which he was acting was not unfaithfnl to tho true 
spirit of those who had received guidance from God in the 

7—2 
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past and it was doubtless be himself who called upon those 
great souls to be with him, who, as Luke says, “spake of his 
decease which he was about to accomphsh at Jerusalem ” We 
must not complam of these lofty imagmations, or be surprised 
that the apostles accepted them as unquestionable truths , and 
the naive matenahsmg of the whole conception by Peter cannot 
surprise us either “Master,’’ so we are told he said, “it is good 
for us to be here, and let us make three tabernacles, one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Ehjah”, not knowing 
what he said, Luke adds It certainly is not an easy task to 
determme how far external reahty can belong to such appre- 
hensions of the supersensuous world, but it is important to 
remember that it is not a record of sensuous impressions, nor 
do I thmk that Peter m his true mmd held it to be so. 

It was on the descent from this mount of the transfiguration 
that one of the most naturally told of the heahngs accomphshed 
by Jesus took place — the cure of the epileptic boy — and I think 
we should beheve it to be a true narrative, with but httle adorn- 
ment, if any It may be that about this time Jesus earned 
out that secret journey to Jerusalem at the time of the feast 
of tabernacles of which the fourth gospel teUs us we cannot 
accept all the adornments which the fourth gospel attaches to 
that journey, or beheve that Jesus remamed long m Jerusalem 
at that time , but m the journey itself there is nothmg improbable 
When did the last great journey to Jerusalem, which 
termmated m the triumphal entry just before the feast of the 
passover, begm'^ We cannot say for certam The gospel of 
Matthew gives two chapters to this journey, Mark gives one 
chapter, Luke apparently ten, but it is certam that much m 
these ten chapters is misplaced, and ought to come earher or 
later The three accounts must be more or less interwoven 
by us, if we wish to obtam the best understandmg of the history 
possible, the fourth gospel is not available here, for reasons 
explained m my sixteenth chapter 

My own feehng is that a month is not at aU too long a time 
to assign to this last journey, and it may have been longer, 
for though the journey from Gahlee to Jerusalem could be accom- 
phshed m much shorter tune, still it was not only m Jerusalem 
that Jesus was desirous of produemg an efiect, he could not 
treat the other parts of the coimtry as of no account It would 
appear that his first mtention was to go the duect way through 
Samana Everything would lead us to beheve that the 
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disposihon of Jcsua torrarda the Samontans vraa friendly, and 
there may be troth m the famotu nnrrafaro of hij conversation 
vnth the Samantan woman recorded in the fourth chapter of 
the fourth gospel though it la impossiblo to fix the exact time 
of that conversation Still it was no doubt hia own people 
the Jews to whom ho primarily appealed nor did bo over swerve 
from this preference , and his followers arc likely to bavo had more 
feeling against the Samaritans than wo can attribute to himself 
Hence, when ho began the Joorno} through Samaria wo find 
that ho was stopped at the first village because his face was 
as though ho were going to Jerusalem So Luke tells us 
(ix 53), and It is implied m such a phrase that the party whloh 
accompanied him was a largo one. Had ho been alone or 
accompanied only by hia twelve apostles it Is not hkcly that 
he would havo found any dilHoolty In traversing Samana but 
a largo number of followers would make a difTorcnco in the matter 
D he had only a few hundreds following Iiim wo can understand 
that the Samontans might refnso a passage through their country 
to to largo a number of entbusmstlo Jews bent (os might be 
supposed) on exaltmg the honour and glory of Jerusalem In 
reaUty It U not at oU unlikely that he had at (hat moment 
a following of more than a thousand The gotpels ropresont 
him as being followed by tUousauds in Galileo , and it it difficult 
not to think that ho was followed by several thousands on the 
occasion of his tnomphal entry into Jerusalem for the number 
of hifl followers cortomly produced an impression If wo say 
that JcBUfi had, at the moment of which I speak consldorablj 
more than a thousand followers in attendonco upon him we 
shall not bo overrating tlielr probable number, and it is a 
confirmation of this that Luke tells us very shortly afterwords 
of his sanding out seventy disolplcs ‘ to ovorv Dlt> and place 
whither he himself was about to come This implies that they 
went to prepare the way for him , but hod ho not had a largo 
number of followers, seventy would have been a needless number 
of messengers to prepare the way for him It is almost impossible 
not to think that Luke oxaggoratos the apostoUo office of these 
seventy disciples of whom wo have no account olsowhoro That 
they preached is probable in view of the forvoiu* of all the 
dlflcoples of Jesus at that time but thoir principal offioo it seems 
oertam from Luke s own words was to prepare the way in that 
last journey of Jesus which then was beginning And this 
implies that the nuhibor of hw followers was great 
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It IS to be observed that Matthew and Mark give an undesigned 
confirmation to this narrative of Luke about the Samaritans, 
when they represent Jesus as makmg his way to Jerusalem 
not by the direct route through Samana, but by crossmg to the 
east of Jordan and descendmg the nver on that side 

Among those who accompamed Jesus on this last journey 
were, as we see from what is told us afterwards, his mother 
and his brethren When was it that he had brought them over 
to the cause? We cannot tell with certamty, but a probable 
tune is that visit of his to Nazareth which is told by Matthew 
and Mark considerably before the scene at Caesarea Phihppi 
(Matthew xm 54r-67 , Mark vi 1-5 ) Their presence durmg aU 
this period is buned m an obscurity which contrasts strongly 
with the importance of James, one of the brethren, m the after 
history, and with the still more transcendental glory assigned 
by later generations of Christians to the mother of Jesus 

It was after the crossmg of the Jordan by Jesus that the 
Phansees asked him a critical question “Is it lawful for a 
man to put away his wife for every cause?” On the side of 
an affirmative answer they mvoked the authority of Moses, 
and though the passage of Deuteronomy to which they doubtless 
referred (xxiv 1, 2) hardly sanctions divorce absolutely without 
cause, it gives the husband great power of divorcmg his wife 
But Jesus, while allowmg that for the hardness of men’s hearts 
it might be proper for the legislator to give such pemussion, 
will not allow that it is mtnnsically right, a man and his wife 
are one, and the umon must not be rescmded To this general 
prohibition Jesus, accordmg to Matthew, admits one exception, 
a man may divorce his wife if she commits formcation But 
Mark and Luke make no mention of this exception, and it cannot 
be held certam that Jesus ever uttered it It is not mdeed 
qmte m his manner to balance a maxim by an exphcit exception 
We must remember however that Jesus is speakmg of what 
18 right m God’s sight, and not of what human law, m aU the 
complex circumstances of hfe, should ordam Human law, 
though it must not forget what is absolutely right, cannot always 
enforce this on men, and must not always withdraw its protection 
from those who act on lower standards, and it hardly seems 
possible to deny that human law ought m certam cases to recogmse 
divorce as legitimate, as mdeed nearly every country does at 
present 

No reflecting person wdl deny the great difficulty of this 
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whole sabjeot and alao ita exceedingly great importance, but 
when we ai what help Jesna has given mankind towards solving 
the diffloulbes of it there is a particular part of his sayings 
which has not received snffioient notice, moreover there is 
a saying of his not reported in the New Testament but vouched 
for on good authority which will give us some hght 

We read that when Jesus had affirmed his prohibition of 
divorce at the mere will of tho husband (for this ho certainly 
did affirm) tho disaplea answered 

If the cfMwt ol the man is so Ttith his wife* it la not expodiemt to mftrry 
This reply does not in form controvert what Jesus had been 
saymg, but it certainly docs so in spirit it means Then we 
are in a bad case indeed! how are men to get on? What is 
more Jeans admits the difficulty 

AH rn e n ” ho says, cannot receive this saying but they to whom 
it Is given. For there ore eunaoha, which wtiro so boni from tbeir mother s 
womb and there are etmochs whlchweromadoeonnohaby men; and there 
are oxmncha which mode themselves eunuchs for tho kin^om of heaven s 
sake. He that is able to receive it» let him receive Matthew six 
11 12 . 

To understand this answer we must bear m mind that it is 
being applied to the case of a husband who dislikes his wife 
and would gladly divorce her That divorce Jesus dcclarca to 
be wrong in God s right whereupon tho husband asks. How 
shall I obtain that happiness wbioh is the natural result of wedded 
life, seeing that it is now debarred to me by the uncomely aspect 
or the £11 deserts of my wife? The answer of Jesus then is 
‘ Seek not that albonoe whioh lies m earthly union, seek that 
alliance which lies m heavenly union , the fountain of love will 
arise out of that source and with love will come hnppinoas 
It is with reason that he adds ‘All men cannot receive this 
saying , but it does not follow that it is not the true soluticm 
for those who can receive it Some aDowanoe must always ho 
made for the weakness of men and this precludes our viritang 
with too severe censure those who fall short of ideal conduct 
m their rdotiona with others and aimJlarly human law cannot 
always demand that a justly offended husband or wife shall 
forgive wrongs though to forgive may be a diviner oourse than 
to exact a penalty It is another question whether divorce 
may sometiniefl be not merely a oourse allowable by human 
law or pardoned by public opimon but the absolutely true and 
nght course This must he I think, at any rate rare, for it la 
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at any rate the frustration of a divine hope , but a hasty answer 
ought not to be given to a question of this sort in the abstraet 
The most important practical question is, whether adultery 
or senous cruelty ought to be pardoned or not, and it is hard 
to deny that there are cases beyond pardon 

Illustrative of this whole subject is that answer of Jesus 
to which I referred above, which is not found m the New 
Testament, but the genumeness of which rests on very fair 
authority He was asked, it is said, when the kmgdom of God 
would come, and his answer (quoted m the epistle called the 
second epistle of Clement — ^reaUy a sermon datmg from the early 
part of the second century) ran thus 

"When the two shall be one, and when that which is without shall be 
as that winch is within, and when the male with the female shall be neither 
male nor female 

For what this answer affirms is that the ordmary sexual umon 
between husband and vufe is based on a deeper spiritual umon, 
m which sex is forgotten, when that deeper spiritual umon is 
attamed by husband and wife, and animates the actions of both, 
then the kmgdom of God wiU have begun on earth , then desires 
will produce their natural frmt of a blameless happmess There 
IS not imphed herem a suspension of the ordmary laws of genera- 
tion upon earth, but the umon of spirit with spint is greater 
than the umon of body with body, and has a command which 
the other lacks 

There are, of course, possible mismterpretations of the maxims 
of Jesus on which I have been commentmg, but I need not huger 
on these In all his own deahngs with women, it is manifest 
that he regarded them as, m God’s sight, the equals of men 

The conversation on which I have just been commentmg 
took place m Peraia, the provmce east of the Jordan It would 
no doubt be m this region that Jesus received a warmng from 
certain Phansees as to the hostile intentions of Herod Antipas, 
and answered them m the terms which I quoted above, towards 
the begmning of the present chapter 

It could not have been long after this that an mcident took 
place, vhich shows us, on the one hand, that that divme spirit 
wluch Jesus bore vas not the same thmg as an absolute perfection 
of judgment under all conceivable circumstances, and also that 
Jesus himself was capable, ns we aU ought to be capable, of 
learning by experience The occasion vas one on which a 
diflicult question vas put to him, vhich had to be answered 
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on the spur of the moment ond both the question and the 
whole incident doservo our careful considorutiom 

In all the earlier teaching of Jeans and notably in the Sermon 
on the 3Ionnt the dootnno tanght respecting property is hardly 
distinguishable from what in modem times is called communism 
It IS inculcated on men that whatever riohes they possess they 
hold for their neighbour a benefit as well as for their own and 
that they must give freely to those in need This is in many 
respects a very salutary doctrine greatly needing to bo impressed 
on any organised society, for the v*orking of an organised 
society is generally through obvious causes unduly favourable 
to its wealthier mombera, added to which, those who have failed 
to obtam a place in the organisation are apt to suffer soveroly 
Stni the doctrine in question must not be pressed without 
oonsidoration of its consequences If money is given to a worth 
less Idle fellow, ho wQl squondcr It on worthless purposes, and 
still more most it bo borne in mind that those engaged m important 
work generally need funds to carry on that work, and to divert 
thoee funds to other purposes may mean serious loss to the 
whole of society It is one of tbo hardest tasks before mankind 
at the present day to strike a balance between tbo duty of seeing 
that none should starve and the duty of dircotbg work into 
its most profitabJo channols Id a porieci Bochty all would 
woik, none would starve, but society never has been perfect 
and is not so to-day In the earlier teaching of Jesus the principle 
that none ought to starve takes a dedded prccodenco over 
the principle that all ought to work , and this proferonco 
culminates m the event to which I referred above and which 
I will now quote aa narrated by Blork (x 17-27) 

And M bo was going forth Into the way there r*n on© to bun and 
kneeled to him ond ealcrd him Good Master wbat ahall I do that I may 
Inherit eternal Ufo T And Jeaus aald unto him WTiy calleat then me goc<4,t 
none Is good aav© one even God Thou knoiroat the commandments 
Do not kill. Do not commit adoltoiy Do not steal Do not bear false 
witness. Do not defrood. Honour thy fotbor and mother And he said 
unto him. Master all tbooe things have I observed from my youth> 
And Jasot looking upon him lowd him and said unto him Ono thing 
thou laokeai: go sell whataoevor thou boat, and give to the poor and 
tbon abalt have troaanre in boaveni and come follow me. Bat bis 
ooontenanoe fell nt tbo aaying and bo wont away sorrowful i for ho was 
One that had great poncmioua. And Jeaos looked round about and 
saith nnto bis dlaofplea. How hardly ahali they that have riohes enter 
into the kingdom of God I And the disciples wore amazed at his worda. 
But Jesua answoreth again, and aolth unto them, OhOdren how bard 
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IS ifc for them that trust m nches to enter into the kmgdom of God ' It 
IS easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter mto the kmgdom of God And they were astonished exceedmgly, 
saymg unto him, Then who can be saved? Jesus lookmg upon them 
saith, With men it is impossible, but not with God for aU thmgs are 
possible with God 

Could this young ruler (for such he "was, as we learn elsewhere) 
have great possessions, and not have duties connected with those 
possessions^ It is impossible Could it be nght for him to 
throw those duties all away? Surely not He might have 
been required to discharge them more for the benefit of the poor, 
less for his own personal pleasure, but the extreme course of 
seUmg the possessions would have exhausted m one moment 
all his habitual means of working for others It is very difficult 
to beheve that this could have been a nght course, even if all 
possible reflection had been bestowed on it, and on what it 
involved, could it be nght to adopt it without reflection? 

When we look at all the circumstances, the young man was 
certainly not blameless He had not been content with the 
advice, comparatively commonplace, which Jesus gave him at 
first , havmg refused this, he ought to have expected that advice, 
or a command, not commonplace, would follow He ought not 
tlierefore to have been repelled by such a command, though 
^^he need not have accepted it m the absolute form m which it 
was given Still, when this is admitted, must we not also add 
that the command of Jesus had better have been put in a milder 
form? We may say this without any great surprise that it 
assumed the form which it did, for it was the practice of Jesus 
to reply swiftly, a practice adopted with good reason, and yet 
which had some dangers 

We have reason to think that this incident, and the loss of 
one who promised to be a disciple, did affect the teaching of 
Jesus afterwards At all events, in two very important parables, 
almost his last legacy of counsel to his disciples, the parable of 
the ton virgms and the parable of the talents, pnnciples are 
introduced which had never been put forward by him before 
In the parable of the ten virgms, the five vase virgms refuse to 
part vath their oil for the benefit of the five foolish virgms, on 
the reasonable ground tliat it was needed by them for their 
ovTi duties The ground for such a refusal, reasonable though 
It was, IS novhero recognised m the early discourses of Jesus 
In the parable of the talents it is explicitly recogmsed that 
property is a trust given us, vhich ve must use therefore for 
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God 8 purposca, not for our own plcMuro, and that means that 
we must it«o it with a rcgnnl to tho welfare of the entlro com 
This while It implies that wo nro Fcrvonts of mankind 
implies also that wo most not surrender proper!} mcrcl}* on tho 
appeal of one who asks us for it without good reason It is 
worth noticing loo that tho parablo of tho talents recognises 
tho jnstico of accepting interest for money that wo have lent 
If any ono should think that tho pnnofpics implied in these 
parables tend to sclC hness that thought must be dispelled by 
tho disconrso which follows (he prophecy of whot is called 
'the last judgment,’ In which (ho obligation of ministering to 
the wants of others is laid down In tho most absolute temw 
(Matthew ixv ) Tho choptor hero referred to w tho fullest 
and most reasoned account of tho duties of man in regard to 
matcml proper!} whicJi tlio gospels contain and certainly it 
is an advance on the earlier teaching of Jc^us 

Tho nert place at which we find Jchus and tho occompanying 
raolUtudo IS Jcncho (to reach which ho must have crossed again 
to tho west bank of the Jordan), and hero ho was tho guest 
of (ho rich (ax gatherer Zocchieus There were some who dwap- 
proved, for tho tax gatherers (or publicans ) were unpopular, 
as being in (ho empio} of (ho Roman government ond their 
gain was reckoned sinful It Is evident that Jesus did not 
disapprove of (heir cmplo}Tncnt In Itself though a publican 
who disregarded (ho poor would havo been condcrancil b} him 
equally with any other careless nch man But the coUoqu} 
with Zacchffiua is important for a special reason and I uill 
transenbo it 

And Zocchsas stood and said unto tlio Lord, Behold Lord tlio hnit 
ot my goods I gi\’e to tbo poorj aiul It I ha\o wrongfully exacted ought 
of anj man I restore foorfald. And Jewus said unto liim To-daj it 
■alration come to this houSo forosmueb as he also U a son of Abroh^ 
For tbo Son of man came to seek and to save that whfeb was lost. 
Lukoxix- 8-10. 

The salvation of Zacclueus is clearly not thought of as dopen 
dent on any baptismal rito, (bo first gospel message as delivered 
by Jesus was free from all formal requirements Indeed tho 
whole requirements of Jesus wero much more in tho region of 
tbo spirit than in tbo region of matcnal fact it was only a 
short time ainco he had said to tho riob young ruler Sell whatso- 
ever thou host , but from Zacohsous ho is quite contented with 
the voluntary offer of half his goods to bo given to tho poor 
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On the restoration of sight to the blind Bartimseus, an event 
not absolutely to be discarded as outside the bounds of possibibty, 
but yet doubtful, I need not huger, it is recorded to have 
happened near Jericho 

To the closing scenes of the earthly life of Jesus I now come 
Is it necessary for me to recount m detail how he, with the 
multitude attendant on him, journeyed from Jencho to the 
Mount of Ohves, how, mmdful of the prophecy of Zechariah, 
he sent for a young ass, mounted it, and descended the lull 
towards Jerusalem (weepmg, Luke tells us, at the sight of that 
disobedient city), how his followers with acclamation declared 
him to be “the son of David,” the “King of Israel,” and cned out 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, 

how they strewed their garments on the road before him, and 
threw down on the road branches cut from the trees ^ Few 
could doubt that he was claunmg to be the Messiah , and when 
the scandalised Phansees said 

Master, rebuke thy disciples, he answered, I tell you that, if these 
shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out 

Yet to be hailed as the IMessiah was but a small thmg m his 
eyes; to do that which the Messiah must do was far more 
important, and inth this end m view he took possession of the 
temple With the civil government of Jerusalem, or of Judaia, 
he had no concern, he was no rebel agamst the Romans, but 
the temple was sacred to hun m whom he trusted, even God, 
and mth the tomple he had concern It is true, that if techmcal 
rights were in question, the chief priests were the admmistrators 
of the temple, and he ivas an outsider, but Jesus penetrated 
beyond technical rights into the true meanmg and spirit of the 
religion of Israel, he Icnew that ho himself, and he alone, was 
the mhentor of the spmt of Abraham, of Moses, of Isaiah That 
the holders of technical authority would slay hun for what he 
meant to do and say, he knew well, it had been foretold that 
“he was numbered with the transgressors”, he was content 
to be so numbered, provided he gave life to manland 

IMeanvhile, the people of Jerusalem remained expectant 
Jesus V as knowTi to them by repute, but (if the gospel of Matthew 
be right) not in person, save by a few, for ve there read that 
as he entered “all the city vas stirred, saying. Who is this^” 
vliicli they would not have asked, had he been knoivn to them 
Howcv'cr, they would have been glad to accept liim as a dehverer, 
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if a deliverer ho provwl to ho, and even tho Jowuh authorities 
though no doubt not favourable to him ventured on no open 
opposition to him at first Tho general peacefulness of his 
followers prevented offcnco being taken on tho ground of obvious 
mstenal disorder 

Hence when (on tho da^ after lus arrival at Joruialem as 
wo learn from JJark) ho proceeded to drivo fho njonoy-ehongers 
and dovo-FcUcrs out of the largo outer court of tho tcmplo where 
they had been accustomed to ply their trade for tho convenience 
of persons intending to offer sacrifice, no resistanco was made 
It is tho only forcible act recorded of Jeans in his vhole career 
and bis followers were nmneroufl enough to securo that it should 
bo carried out But what did ho mean by It? His words were 

Is it not \rritten booM ■hAlI bo caPfd a bouse of prayer for oil 
the nations ? but j'O ha%*o mado It a den of robber*. Mark xi. 17 

The words given in tho fourth gospel (which misplaces tho Jnddont) 
ore somewhat milder, on tho whole, though not quit© certainly, 
wo ought to accept tho version given In tho three synoptic 
gospels Tho cntlcol reader ma> Indeed remariv that tho money 
changeea and dovo-sellcrs were probably as honest as other 
tradesmen but wo aro not bound to htcrtilncss Thero can 
bo no doubt that Jesus felt tbo raonoy'chaogers and dovo* 
sellers to be adverse to tbo spirit in which tho faithful soul should 
approach God, and ho acted as ono initiating a new spirit, 
a mode of religious conduct purer than that whicli bad been 
customary m tho past It was tho same kind of feeling with 
which ho said (os tbo fourth gospel tolls us, and it is herem 
credible) 

I>c«troy this temple and In three I win r*l«o it up (John ii I9)j 
words which his accusers afterwards brought against him though 
not without some ohango in tho form of thorn Yot wo cannot 
be sure of tho predso form which such words would assume 
all that wo can bo sure of is that Jesus was predicting and (as 
far as was then poasihlo) onginatlng a method of religious 
worship free from tho raatcriallams of tho past His action 
hod a bearing against sacrifices and this must have been mten 
tional in him , it is even possible that saonficca were sospondod 
in tho templo during tho short time whflo he held authority 
there, wo should infer thla if wo wcTo to take literally tho words 
in onr second gospd 

Ho mold not cuilar fhnt any ywan aboukl carry a vessel throagh tbo 
tornpJe. Mark xi 10. 
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We cannot be certam of tins , but if anyone should try to prove 
the contrary, and ask, Why have not the gospels plainly said 
that the sacrifices were suspended, supposing such to have been 
the case^ the answer is that the disciples of Jesus for many 
years afterwards held the sacrifices appomted by the law to be 
sacred and obhgatory, and the memory of any action of Jesus 
agamst them would tend to die away In any case, his drivmg 
out the money-changers and dove-seUers was a parabohc act, 
and mtimated disparagement of sacrifices as means of approachmg 
the Most High, even as his appomtment of twelve apostles 
mtimated somethmg more than lay m the primary purpose of 
such an act To act by parables was as much a weapon m his 
hands as to speak by parables 

But what was it positively his design, his mission, to say 
to his own people, now that he was m the most central spot, 
where, accordmg to both his and their ]udgment, it was most 
fittmg for the Divme word to be promulgated ^ Here, I cannot 
but think, the synoptic gospels somewhat fail us They give 
mdeed with force and truth the collisions of Jesus with his 
opponents , the parables through which he made known to them 
(and they could not misunderstand his meamng) that they, 
although the inheritors of the divme law, had mismterpreted it to 
their oAvn destruction , the mtimation also, m the course of those 
parables, that they were seekmg to slay him, and would slay 
him, his trenchant answers to the subtle questions which they 
put to him, and lastly, the question which he put to them, 
whereby he made clear his own conviction that it was not as 
the son of David that he came forward to be their leader, but 
as the son of God The geniuneness of almost all these saymgs 
of his is transparent, though the parable of the kmg’s marriage 
feast m the twenty-second chapter of Matthew has some doubtful 
verses (it should be compared with the similar parable m the 
fourteenth chapter of Lulce) Further, though Jesus did not, 
any more than the Hebrew prophets before him, exhibit that 
careful mmute reasomng which was charactenstic of the Greek 
mind, there is penetrating force in aU his answers, and in all 
his saymgs But the synoptic gospels represent bnn as more 
exchisivel}’’ a combatant than we can qmte think was the case 
There is only one tender saying attributed to him m this part 
of the synoptic gospels, that m which he says to the scribe 
vho had ansvered him “discreetly” (as the phrase is in the gospel 
of Mark), “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God” But 
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it is probable that the parable of the good Somantan really 
belongs to this point of the history Luke, the only evangelist 
who tells that beaiitifnl parable puts it mnoh earlier, bnt Lukes 
arrangement is one of his weak points, and those who look 
at the context of that parable will not bo indisposed to assign 
it to the period of which I am speaking {That other most 
beautiful parable, ‘the prodigal son seems rightly placed by 
Luke ) 

Even these touohcs of tenderness do not toko array the 
impression which tho sync^tio gospels leave on ns that the 
temper of Jesus at this time was far more mihtant than consolatory 
or directly instructive But tho fourth gospel if duly corrected 
as to its chronology does modify this impresaiom Tho render 
will bear in mind that tho fourth gospel docs not mention at 
all that Jesus entered tho temple daring tho days between his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem and his crucifixion, a strange 
omission which we have to explain and may explain m tho 
following way Seeing that it cannot casfly bo denied that 
tho fourth gospel (through crroncoua editing as I have supposed) 
is altogether wrong in its tmnsforcnco of tho oleansmg of 
tho temple’ from tho end to tho beginning of tho career 
of Jesus it is a natural scquonce that the fourth gospel 
should also have transforred tho discourses of Jesus to periods 
catUcr than that at wMch they were actually spoken. (Pot 
further justification of this belief lot me refer to the sixteenth 
chapter of tho present work.) 

If we suppose that tho publio discourses of Jesus recorded 
in the fourth gospel most of which ore stated to have been 
spoken in Jerusalem end some oven In the temple wore really 
spoken (in so for os they are aotbentio) durmg the few days 
between his entry into Jerusalem and his crucifixion, wo shall 
see a real naturslnesfl m many of the oxpressioas which they 
contain, which is wanting in the ordinary now of them To 
suppose that Jesus all through his oorcor was talking about 
himself to the extent and in tho terms, which tho fourth gospel 
seems to rapresent U not pleasing to any one who preserves 
a sane judgment os to human couduot But it is another thing 
if we Buppoeo these disoourses spoken in conscious anticipation 
of imminent death. We cannot disapprove of Jesus speaking 
about himself at such a time Ho had delivered his moral 
precepts during hia whole oaroor, to his disciples little more 
remhined for him to say, while his opponents had not the 
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disposition to listen to him on that subject But of himself — 
there was somethmg that remamed to be said about himself, 
to those who would hsten to it What was the meamng of his 
presence there, m Jerusalem^ It was understood that he was 
claimmg to be the Messiah, but what did that mean^ With 
what spiritual disposition had he come^ What was to be the 
issue of his action^ It was not unnecessary for him to say 
somethmg on these topics, and the fourth gospel, though I 
am not representmg it as m any part verbally correct, does 
supply us with saymgs of Jesus pertment to so solemn an 
occasion To those who beheved m Jesus, such a discourse as 
the foUowmg would have an elevatmg and steadymg effect 
amid the penis of the hour 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and beheveth 
Tnm that sent me, hath etetnal hfe, and cometh not mto judgment, but 
hath passed out of death mto hfe Venly, venly, I say unto you. The 
hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall hve For as the Father hath hfe m 
himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have hfe m himself and he 
gave hiln authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son of man 
Marvel not at this for the hour cometh, m which all that are m the 
tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth, they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of hfe and they that have done ill, imto 
the resurrection of judgment I can of myself do nothmg as I hear, 
I judge, and my judgment is righteous, because I seek not mme own 
will, but the will of him that sent me John v 24-30 

Take agam the foUowmg passages 

My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me If any man wdleth to 
do his will, he shall know of the teachmg, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak from myself Ibid vu 16,17 

(How clearly m this passage, while the mtimate connexion 
between Jesus and God is afl&rmed, yet Jesus is Jesus, and God 
IS God ! They are cognate, yet not identified ) 

If any man thirst, let him come unto me and dnnk. He that beheveth 
on me, as the scripture hath said, out of his beUy shall flow rivers of hvmg 
water Ibid vu 37, 38 

I am the hght of the world he that followeth me shall not walk m 
the darkness, but shall have the hght of hfe Ibid vm 12 

(In his early teaching, Jesus had said to his disciples, “Ye 
are the light of the world but just before his death he might 
weU feel that he stood m a sohtary position, m which none other 
could share ) 

If yo abide m my word, then are ye truly my disciples, and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free Ibtd vm 31, 32 
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Jly ihoop bear my voice and I know thonu and they follow roe { and 
I give xmto them eternal life and they ahall never periah, and no one 
■hall tnatch them out of my hand. My Father which bath given them 
unto me is greeter than all and no ono ia able to snatch them emt of the 
Father s hand. Tind, i. 27-29 

Thore is a snbbmo seU-consoiouaness a irablimo tronqmlbty, 
in snob worda as these out of thorn his dlsoiplcs mighty if thoj 
believed him at all, woU dratv the aasuranco that they would 
hear hia voice oven after ho had passed away Tho Spmt was 
creating a new world, in that now world ho would still bo tho 
supporter and tho guide of those whom he had left behind 
Such a promiso was a worthy legacy and wo must not ohargo 
it with egotism, bnt it was distinctly a legacy it could not 
have been spoken amidst tho stress and strum of ordinary life 

I am not by any means saying that all tho pnblio discourses 
of Jesus rooordod in tho fourth gospel are genomo ovon if wo 
were to try to place them at tho time of which I am treating 
tho last days before his cruciUxion for instance it is surely 
quite impossiblo that Jesus should ovor have said to Jows who 
had begun to bcUovo m him and who had committed no great 
offenoo In speech or action Ye aro of your fatbor tho devil 
(sec the whole pasuge in John viiL 3CM4) Incobcounco of 
mind m author or editor is tho only explanation of such a ooUiga 
tion And there ore other pasaagos in which obaraotcristjos of 
tho apostle John himself plainly appear We must expect a 
mixture, tho apostle himself was too rcmarkablo a character 
not to mfoso something of his own mind into that whioh ho 
recorded. But for oU that I boUovo that these discourses if 
assigned to tho timo to which I am aangniug thorn do supply 
a want and do toll ns something which the aynoptlo gospels 
do not tell ns of tho way in which Jesus strengthened tho hearts 
and tho consciences of those who trusted him, during these 
last memorable days of hia earthly life 

I most however now rovort to tho synoptic gospels for 
certain purposes Tho answer of Jesus to tho Phanseos when 
they asked him whether ft were lawful to give tribute to Omsar 
or not 

Reodar nnte 0«8ar the things that ore CWir t, and imto God the 
thing! that are Ood ■, 

was m all probability s very crucial answer as revealing hia 
intentions. It was apparent from it that it was no part of his 
mtention to liberate the Jows from the temporal government 


K. z> A. n. 
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of Rome Is it not clear that the Pharisees, knomng this, 
would impart their knowledge to the people of Jerusalem 
generally^ Is it not clear that the people of Jerusalem, knowmg 
this, would lose all mterest m Jesus, and would thmk that he 
had stimulated then hopes on false pretences The spiritual 
government of the world was a subject beyond the range of 
then thoughts it was the exaltation of Israel, of the Jewish 
nation, openly m the eyes of men, which they had hoped that 
Jesus might effect When it was clear that he was not gomg 
to effect this, it was not doubtful what would follow It is true 
that his Gahlean followers would be unwilling to desert him , 
but even they would be discouraged 

The first result of this general conviction was probably one 
which IS not stated m so many words m the gospel narratives, 
but which is unphed m the closmg words of the twenty-thnd 
chapter of Matthew That chapter is the most vehement 
mvective agamst the scribes and Pharisees which the gospels 
contam, we may regret some phrases m it, but on the whole 
it IS a just censure of one of the most persistent of human errors, 
the over-valumg of ceremomal observances m rehgion In the 
close of it there is a return to tenderness on behalf of the famous 
city of his own nation, and this is the passage to which I have 
just referred 

O JeruBalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the prophets, and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her ! how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens xmder her wmgs, and 
ye would not ! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate For I say 
unto you. Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say. Blessed is he 
that cometh m the name of the Lord 

The expression “your house is left unto you desolate,” and 
the verse which follows, have no meamng, unless Jesus was 
leavmg the temple, never to return to it Yet why should he 
not return, unless he was bemg forcibly excluded^ Surely it 
was mvolved m his whole claim, that he should go on preachmg 
m the temple, as long as it was possible for bun to do so We 
must infer that he was bemg excluded by force and the prediction 
of the utter destruction of the temple, which he made immediately 
afterwards (and m much more decided terms than he had used 
before) entirely suits this view 

Prom that moment the position of Jesus was that of one 
waitmg to be seized, judged, and slam No other issue was 
possible, yet the tune which mtervened before that took place 
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was preoioua for it had to bo oacd In instmoting hia disdplca 
Thoso disoiplcs had not boon without nuderstanding of the 
whole purpose of Jcfus, for now four of thorn, Potor and James 
and John and Andrew, camo to him as ho sat on the Mount of 
Olirca and asked him a qaesUon of groat importance with a 
view to understanding that purpose better That question is 
put in the gospel of Matthew in the following terms 

TeU US, vben shall ibeao thlegn bet end wba( abaH bo tbo sign of thy 
preeonco and of tho oonsumnuiUott of the ago! 

If the question was really put in this form there can bo no doubt 
that these dlsdplcs bad accepted tho foot that Jesus was about 
to dlo, for his * prescnco (or his coming as it is more 
frequently translated) ccrtatnlj did not mean a bodily presence 
like that which ho had as ho sat with them that day on the iloont 
of Ohvea The word Imphcs a previous absence which could 
only moan his death Mark and Luke however put this question 
m another form , lot mo quoto Mark 

Teh Its, when abah tbceo things beT and what shah bo the sign when 
these things are ah abcat to be acoompUahedf 

These words do not m themselves imply that Jesus was about 
to die, but >ot ^ tho things which were to bo accomplished 
certamly indudo his coming m glory which ho bad definitely 
predicted to them, and it is incredible that they should not 
have understood that this would bo preceded by hia death 
Jesus, both in his Immediate answer and m ovorjihing which 
he says afterwards assumes tliis knowledge in them No doubt 
the whole subject was raystenous to them and his death was 
not tho part of it to which their minds would most readily turn, 
but they were not ignorant thot that was about to ^ppen 
The important question was What was to happen afterwardst 
and that was what they now asked 

The answer of Jesus could not bo confined to tho more fact 
that he was about to return m the glory of his Father with 
bis angels That be had already said to them but tho apostles 
felt that they must have some guide as to their future conduct 
after he had left them, and before that oonsummatlon took 
place And now I must draw attention to a notable point, 
namely that neither in the question of tho apostles nor In the 
answer of Jesus Is there any reference at all to the prediction 
which Jesus had mode to them more than once that after hia 
death he wm to bo ‘raised up on tho third day This confirms 

8—2 
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of man ^hioh grow slowly and Imporcoptlbly, and which had 
all tho nations of tho world for tho field in which it most npcn 
and bear fnnt The ripening of snob a fmit over so largo a 
field might bo expeotod to bo a long process and if tho kingdom 
of God was only to appear when this process was oomplotcd 
this train of thought tended to romoro tho coming of the kingdom 
of God to a distant penod. On tho other band It appeared 
to Jesus qmto alien from tho counsels of God and uncndomblo 
in -now of God s nghtoousnesa and of tho tenor of tho ancient 
prophecies that ho himself after his death should bo very long 
removed from his faithfol followers who wero struggling on earth, 
ho must bo revealed and known to them ore long and if ho 
wero rovcalod in his true Ihvino action what could that bo bat 
the coming of tho kingdom of heaven upon earth t So this 
train of thought tended to raako tho kingdom of God appear as 
an ovont near at hand 

Wo may see theso contending trains of thonght all through 
those chapters of tho gospels of which I am now speaking Ho 
tells his diadpics that after ho bos departed from them they 
wQl not live in ease and qmot, tho world will bo a troubled 
world 

Katiem shall rlso ogalasi oatioo and kingdotn ogaiiut kingdom t and 
there shall be famines and earthqoalcES in dlvvrs places. 

And he adds 

All these things are the beginning of tmvalL 

Of travail not merely of sorrow, theso aro tho birth pongs 
out of which tho kingdom of heaven is to issue Compress 
this time of travail os much o« bo might the issue of It could 
not be on immediate event, and whflo tho travail continued 
his disciples wore not to be dismayed They would bo ill treated 
perseouted but this most not dismay them ho that ondoroth 
to the end, the same shall be saved Nor must they follow 
anyone reported to bo the Chnst, they must wait till ho himself 
should oomo and his coming would bo mysterious 

Aa the lightning oomoth forth from tho ooot and is ooen even tmto 
tho ^Te«t{ *o shall be the coming of tho Eon, of "mn- 

That coming would be after spoclal tribulation in tho land in 
triiioh they dwelt, in the land of Judroa, and the end would be 
a transformation of all thinjj» 
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We cannot tell how far Jesus intended his words to be taken 
hteraUy, how far metaphorically, there is, I think, an admixture 
of conscious metaphor m them, but we have also to remember 
that the courses of nature and the history of the world did 
necessarily represent themselves very differently to him from the 
way m which we view them , so that what he says may m part 
be mtended hteraUy Here at all events are his words 

Immediately after the tnbulationL of those days, the sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her hght, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken and then 
shah appear the sign of the Son of man m heaven and then shall aU 
the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming 
on the clouds of heaven with power and great glory And he shall send 
forth his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four wmds, from the one end of heaven to the 
other Matthew xxiv 29-31 

Nothing can weU sound more miraculous , and yet even here, 
as m all the saymgs of Jesus, the conception of natural law 
mtervenes, and the most extraordmary events are made parallel 
with types m ordmary experience For immediately, m the 
very next sentence, he declares that all these future events* 
which are recounted m the above paragraph are parallel and 
similar to one of the most ordmary natural processes, the sproutmg 
of the leaves of a fig-tree just before summer begins Moreover, 
he evidently imphes that his apostles wiU themselves see these 
thmgs, and he adds 

Venly I say unto you. This generation shall not pass away, till all 
these thmgs be accomplished Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away 

It IS not surpnsmg that Bibhcal commentators have been 
puzzled by a prophecy which declares that thmgs so wonderful 
were so near at hand at the tune when Jesus spoke The assump- 
tion that Jesus spoke metaphoncaUy carries us but a very httle 
way No metaphorical explanation can make it m the least 
true that Jesus did, withm the hfetune of the generation to whom 
he spoke, send his angels and gather together his elect “from 
the one end of heaven to the other ” And we may fauly say 
that Jesus was conscious of some ignorance on his own part, 
for m the very next sentence to the last above quoted, he says 

But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father only 

In truth, those two trams of thought which filled the mmd of 
Jesus at this tune, the thought of the kmgdom of heaven as a 
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natural grcnrtli m tho hoart of man and the thought of tho 
kingdom of heaven oa on external event near at hand m which 
he himself should bo tho directing agent were intrinsically 
difSoult to ocoopt in their combination especially when tho 
supremo Importance of both views was to bo insisted on It 
is no arroganoo on our port nor any disloyalty to Jesus as tho 
greatest Teacher whom tho worid has scon or over will see to 
soy that we ore capable of tracing tho developments of his thought, 
and the way in which one part of his thought fits into another 
port of it hotter than ho himself could do, wo have nineteen 
centuries more oipcrienco than be had and it would bo strange 
if mankind bad not learned something new in those nineteen 
centuries 

Wo must accept his prophecies not in tho letter but in tho 
spint. What ho prophesied as an extraordinory convulsion in 
tho physical worid (following tho kind of representation made 
by tho book of Daniel and also feeling tho necessity of infusing 
a force into hfa own words which might bo lacking to a merely 
spintual delineation of tho futoro) bad truth In tho splntu^ 
worid, and small though such things may at Ursi sight appear 
they have a mighty elToct In the future It was true that a ohango 
was then bolng wrought in tho hearts of men which would 
iu the process of tlmo remodel all tho Institutions of society 
and oven the face of tho earth and tho whole bearing and dircotion 
of tho physical forces with which w© aro surrounded making 
them tho sorronta of tho spirit This groat ohango infinitely 
to be carried on In the future Jesus compressed into a few words 
not indeed with absolute consciousness that he was so compressing 
the infinite fnturo into a span, but because bv instinct bo seised 
those points whioh would have tho greatest effect on those whom 
be addressed and on effect leading them on to Just and fruitful 
action* Those moral instrhotlons which ho crowded mto the 
dlsoourso of whioh I am now speaking tho exhortations to watch 
fulness in conduct, to watchfulness especially as knowing that 
their departed Master might at any moment reappear and demand 
an account of their conduct the exhortations to soberness and 
industry to mercy and pity and fellow feeling — these may 
stand wholly unaltered, whatever changes may bo required 
through our added expenonco, in that direct vision of tho future 
which Jesus imparted to bis faithful disaplca 

I beheve in the genuineness of the dlsoourae of Which I have 
been speaking as rendered by Matthew or Mark almost in its 
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entirety, hardly so completely as rendered by Luke It is 
difficult not to beheve that Luke added some pomts from bis 
knowledge of wbat actually happened m the siege of Jerusalem, 
and after its capture (See Luke xix 43, 44, xxi 24 ) That 
siege IS not mentioned m the reports by Matthew and Mark, 
though the terms used imply a dun forecast of some such event, 
it appears from both Matthew and Mark, that Jesus anticipated 
extraordmary troubles for Jerusalem and for all Judsea That 
IS to be beheved, but the details added by Luke sound as if 
they proceeded not from prophetic forecast, but from knowledge 
One thmg more I ought to add The brevity which Jesus 
was compelled to use m his description of the future destmies 
of man, from which it has resulted that we must accept that 
description m the spirit but not m the letter, has m one respect 
had unhappy consequences In the gospel of Matthew, the 
end of the discourse to which I have been referrmg contains a 
prediction of eternal punishment for the wicked Had Jesus 
been asked, “Is there then no hope for these accursed ones 
I cannot but beheve that he would have answered, as he did on 
another occasion to a sumlar question, “With Gtod all thmgs 
are possible ” Must we not regret that, even without any 
specific question bemg addressed to him, some such word was 
not spoken by him m relation to the prediction of eternal punish- 
ment for the wicked^ I find it impossible not to regret this 
We have no doubt to bear m mind the nsk which he might 
have run of weakening the effect of his wammgs against miqmty , 
he desired, and nghtly, to produce a strong effect m that direction 
But the counter truth, the almighty power of God for recovery, 
was disastrously forgotten m the ages that followed, and the 
thought IS not easily to be laid aside, though we may not too 
much insist upon it, that Jesus might have prevented this 
We shall at aU events best honour him by behevmg that he did 
not shut out hope And so I truly beheve 

That discourse, m many parts most tender and beautiful, 
which the fourth gospel assigns to Jesus as spoken by him on the 
last mght before his crucifixion, has no doubt some measure 
of authenticity, though the personal behefs and personal style 
of the apostle John mingle with the whole of it, as was to be 
expected, and not everythmg m it can be accepted as genume 
But it is unnecessary to go mto detail here It is not easy to 
place a discourse so long as this precisely where the fourth gospel 
places it, m view of what the other gospels tell us, it is more 
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easy to think of it aa dispersed, on^ that a good deal of tho 
substonco of what was said on sovoral eronlngs of that week 
is contained in it That Jesus washed tho feet of his disciples 
on the evening of his last sapper is far from incredible and is 
probably tmo 

Another incident which Imppcncd on one of tho evonings of 
the last week of tho hfo of Jesus is too sinking and offooting not 
to bo mentioned As ho was reclining nt supper in tho house 
of Simon tho leper, at Bethanv a woman came bearing an alabaster 
cruse of ointment very costly and poured tho omtmcnt on his 
head No doubt she meant it os symbolic of his royal ofilce 
hut ho (thongh ho would not have refused this signification) 
turned the moaning Into one more appropriate to tho immediate 
position 

Bho hath wrought n good work on me Bho hath dono what aho 
oonldj aho hath atKrinfed no bod> oforoband for tho burj'ing And 
verAvIanytmtoyoa UTiereaoovcrtbogoapel ahaJI beprcAcbcd throngbmit 
the whole world that oUo which thla woman hath done ahalJ be apokra 
of for a memorial of her 

The anticipation of death is combined in these words with 
tho anticipation of a victorious prognaa for tho gospel This 
combmation was absolutely peimanont in the thoughts of Jesus 
Nor was the habit of using symbols to express a truth which 
in its fullness was unimnginablo less permanent with him Tho 
most famous of all his symboho sots was that wbiob took tho 
central place in his last supper on tho night boforo his orud 
fixioiL That supper was the synoptic gospels say tho true 
paschal meal Tho fourth gospel puts the passover on the day 
following so os to moke it synohroniso with the death of Jesns 
himself, this was in accordance with tho sinking idea which 
we find in Paul and which was deeply rooted in tho author of 
tho Kovelation and of tho fourth gospel that Jesus Chnst himself 
was the true paschal lamb There is something to bo said in 
favour of tho historical aoouraoy of tho fourth gospel hero but 
on tho whole I feel sure that tho synoptic gospels are right, 
there was no ideal motive to mlalcad them Lot me now quote 
from Matthew (ixvi 25-20) tho passage describing tho symbolic 
act to whloh I have referred 

And as they were eating. Jecus took brood and bloeaed, and broke Iti 
and be gave to the disdplee and sold Take eat | this is my body And 
he took a oup and gave thanks, and gave to them aaying Brink ye 
an of It} for this is my blood of the eovonont, whloh is shed for many 
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xmto remission of sms But JC say unto you, I wiU not dnnk henceforth 
of the fnut of the vme, until that day when I dnnk it new with you m 
my Father’s kmgdom 

That IS what Jesus said in order to take away from his own 
death, what naturally would be felt to he m it, the aspect of 
mere tragic sorrow and loss Far other was the truth of the 
matter Out of his death would sprmg life, his own exalted 
hfe first, and, sustained by that, the hfe of his followers and of 
all mankind That was what he wished those who were then 
with him to understand The bread and wme were the symbols 
by which they might image to themselves the true nature and 
power of Jesus after he had departed from them, and m order 
that they might image this to themselves more constantly, 
Paul and Luke teU us (what Matthew and Mark do not) that 
he added, “Do this m remembrance of me ” On the whole, 
though not qmte without doubt, we may accept it, that he did 
give this mjunction, though to be remembered was, m his 
estimate, merely preparatory to bemg perceived and known 
But what did he mean by saymg that his blood was the blood 
“of the covenant,” and that it was shed “unto remission of 
sms” ^ This that he was formmg with them a new and solemn 
compact and aUiance , and that by adherence to it all the evils 
and wrongs which had accompamed the progress of mankmd 
thus far would gradually fade away, with all that pam and 
distress which had been their consequences Nor need we 
doubt that that remission of sms mcluded the remission of the 
sms of those who were then, outwardly speakmg, his enemies, 
of poor feeble Judas, who was betraymg him, of scribes and 
Pharisees and chief priests, who, not recogmsmg the new birth 
of time, thought they were vmdicatmg the divme law, of Pilate, 
who yielded his better judgment to the desires of those whom 
Jesus had offended The sms of those smners were not worthy 
of bemg mentioned m the hght of God’s kmgdom, which even 
then was dawmng If they are mentioned by us, it should be 
m forgiveness 

The glory of God’s kmgdom was even then dawmng m the 
soul of Jesus, when he declared that he gave his body and blood 
to be food and dnnk for those who should come after him But 
this heavenly vision, though it was eternal, had yet to struggle 
for possession with the earthly foresight which claimed its due, 
and which it was vam to disregard Jesus and his disciples 
went out (we read), after smgmg a hymn, to the Moimt of Ohves, 
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to a place called Gothsomono, where wne a garden It onghfc 
to be mentioned that before going tboro ho had (according to 
Luke 3&-38) withdrawn any prohibibon that ho might 
wwrn to have laid upon them ngalnat following tho ordinary 
ouatoma of tho world ho had even bidden each of thorn buy 
a sword, though ho made it oloar that ho wna not speaking 
with any view to hla own protection. 

Then, in tho garden of Gothsomano quite suddenly tho plain 
meanmg of what was about to happen in its bare earthly reality, 
struck upon tho intellect and tho heart of Jesus Tho noamesa 
of it made it inaiatcnt Up to that moment tho duly of 
strengthening others had weakened tho force of tho immlnonco 
of death although ho had foreseen its rcahty Now the terror, 
tho ignominy stood menacing and unconcealed before him, 
physical pain of unknown magnltudo tho exulting scorn of 
enemies, tho sorrowful conviotlon of friends that tho> had trusted 
in him vainly Against all this ho had it was true his trust 
In God to support him, but tho danger was lest this should 
grve way, and tho struggle to retain it began in him That 
struggle was uncecapablo and bccamo an agony, bo prayed 
more earnestly, bis sweat Luko tells ns, was os it were great 
drops of blood falling down upon the ground Such was the 
prioe bo paid for rotoming in his soul tho Divine Splnt tho 
earnest of the redompbon of mankind , 

Meanwhile he had taken with him opart from the rcs^ his 
throe most favoured disciples Simon Peter, James and John 
Ho would gladly have had them stay awake with him, bnt sleep 
overpowerod thorn They also felt sorrow (hough it was not 
like tho sorrow of Jesus Simon, alcepcst thou T couldcst thou 
not watch one hoorl was tho gentle roproaob ho made to that 
disciple whom ho most trusted Yet these disciples hoard 
some of his words 

My soul Is exceeding nrrovfal even unto death- 

less not as I wlU, but os thou vtit. 

Than again with abaoiuto rcoignatlon 

O my Fathop if thi» oamwt paa. away cjtwpt I drink it, thy will 
be done. •' 

The diamplM oonlil not realise tho evonta that were about to 
happen, a dark perplexity cncompaaaod them they trusted 
in and yet they wore in a male of doubt But when tho 
rudely armed troop, sent by tho chief priests drew near to aoito 
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him, the^spint of Jesus recovered its natural energy, and he 
addressed his disciples with irony 

Sleep on now, and take your rest it is enough the hour is come, 
behold, the Son of man is betrayed mto the hands of smners Arise, 
let us be gomg behold, he that betrayeth me is at hand 

And Judas Iscariot, whose treachery Jesus had perceived before- 
hand (though it IS most unlikely that the perception can have 
been of long standing) drew near and kissed him The troop 
of assailants recognised the sign, and encompassed Jesus One 
of his followers (the fourth gospel says it was Simon Peter 
himself) drew a sword to defend him, but only succeeded m cuttmg 
off the ear of one of the servants of the high priest The words 
of Jesus m reference to this, as reported by Matthew, are too 
characteristic to be omitted 

Put up again thy sword mto its place for all they that take the sword 
shall pensh with the sword Or thinkest thou that I cannot beseech 
my Father, and he shall even now send me more than twelve legions 
of angels? How then should the scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must 
be ? 

The air of dommance, of infinite power, is resumed by Jesus 
at once, as soon as he finds himself m actual conflict he would 
allow his friends, but not his enemies, to see his hour of weakness 

It can hardly have been much after midnight, and evidently 
the design of the chief priests was that Jesus should be condemned 
with the utmost possible speed Though the fourth gospel is 
strangely fragmentary here (not descnbmg m any way that 
most important event, the trial of Jesus before Caiaphas), we 
should probably accept its statement that Jesus was taken 
fibcst before Annas, for Annas, the father-m-law of Caiaphas, 
had him self been high pnest, and was a person of power m Jeru- 
salem The noble answer of Jesus, as told m the fourth gospel, 
when he was struck by an ofl&cer of the court before Annas 
(John xvm 23) should probably be accepted as genume 

If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil , but if well, why smitest 
thou me? 

There was no didactic mtention m such words, and yet it 
was right that the blow should be reproved as an outrage on 
propriety m a court of law But it was m the trial before Caiaphas 
that the controversy of Jesus with his fellow-countrymen 
culminated The chief priests could no doubt have easily 
procured his conviction on the mmor charge of disorder, but 
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they eetimatod his poiyer more aoouratoly than to snpposo that 
he oonld be restrained by any punishment inflicted 6n such a 
charge , hence they endeavoured to prove him to bo a blasphemer 
and therefore liable to death by the Mosaic law After efforts 
had been vainly made to proouro proof of this (and not a mere 
probable appearance of it) the high pnost Colaphaa resolved 
to win the admission of blasphemy (or what would bo considered 
snob) from the lips of Jesus hlznsolf, and therefore he put the 
direct question 

I adflire thee by the living Ood that thoQ tall ns ^rbether them be 
the Ohrist, the Son of OocL 

Before min or acousatious Jeans had been silent. He could 
not be sflent now bis work on earth was done and this question 
gave him the opportunity of summing it up in the briefest and 
most trenchant way Therefore ho replied thus 

It ii them Trbo hact spoken it. \dtl*ay nntoymtHenoefortbyoaha]! 
see tba Son of mnn eftting at tho right hand of po wer and cozning on tha 
oloodfl ol heaven. 

These words as he knew fall well, bis death Is it 

necessary to describe in detafl the tnal before Pilate? The 
pUfn truth as to that tnal is wntten as 1 believe m the gospel 
of Mark that Pflote asked Jesus whether he wore tho king of 
the Jews and reodvod on affirmative answer, and that then 
numerous accusations were mode against Jesus but without 
ehciting any answer from him — to Pilate s oxooedlng wonder 
Matthew fully supports Mark m thfw most important pomt 
and so on the whole does Lake But the first gospel both here 
and all through its close has many unbelievable additions to 
the plain fact (the most notable is tho allegation that Pilate 
placed a guard round the tomb of Jesus — ^whioh had it been 
true fact could not have been left unniontJoned by tho other 
evangelists) Whether Luke is right in saying that Jesus was 
sent before Herod most bo doubtful The fourth gospel is 
entirely opposed to Matthew and Mark as to tho ailenoe of Jesus 
before Pilat© adrmttmglt just for one moment, but eesOTtinlly 
Jesus defends himself and is not sflent in tho fourth gospel 
Wo might believe this, and belioire worthily of Jesus but tho 
Bilenoo attributed to him hy Matthew and Mark is also worthy 
and Is on the whole to be oredited. 

In one extraneous matter we may probably believe tho 
first gospel and that is as to the suidde of Judas He was 
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likely to feel remorse, and it must Lighten our condemnation 
of Liun Like all the apostles, he had been placed m a position of 
severe trial, he was the only one who gave way under the trial 
The suffermgs of Jesus on the cross may be forgotten by us 
m comparison with the patience with which he endured them, 
m every utterance ascribed to him, m every record relatmg 
to him, this shmes out We cannot be certam of the authenticity 
of all the sayings ascribed to him, but there is none which is 
unworthy of him The most strongly attested is his quotation 
of the be ginnin g of the twenty-second psalm 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 

Both Matthew and Mark record this, and the quotation is 
no sign of despair It must have been a comfort to him to think 
that the samts of old suffered as he was suffermg, that they 
were his compamons, and let us remember that this psalm, 
beginning m anguish, ends m triumph 

There is hkewise a pecuhar reason for behevmg that the 
saymg addressed to the pemtent robber, crucified by his side, 
IS genume Here is the passage 

And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him, saymg. 
Art not thou the Christ? save thyself and us But the other answered, 
and rebukmg him said. Dost thou not even fear God, seemg thou art 
m the same condemnation ? And we mdeed justly , for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds, but this man hath done nothmg amiss And he 
said, Jesus, remember me when thou comest m thy kmgdom And 
he said unto him, Venly I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with 
me m Paradise Luke xxm 39-43 

I rely on the readmg of our Revised Version here it is certamly 
m favour of the authenticity of the mcident that the pemtent 
robber addresses Jesus simply by his name, without adornment, 
there is no parallel to this elsewhere m the gospels The robbers 
were probably Galileans, followers of Jesus, however errmg 
The fourth gospel, all through its account of the crucifixion, 
shows great sobriety and probabdity (though the piercmg of the 
side of Jesus with the spear probably took place before the death, 
see the margm of our Revised Version on Matthew xxvu 49) 
We may beheve that the apostle John was there, and that the 
saymgs recorded by him are genume From the first epistle of 
Peter (v 1) we may mfer that that apostle also was at some tune 
present by the cross of Jesus, and so may other disciples have 
been, though it would be natural for them, for safety’s sake, 
to come smgly The women would be under no such restriction 
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Thftt Jeeus died on the cross that evening, and was bmied 
by Joseph of Anmathma in a new tomb hewn out of the rook 
adjoining the place of omcifbdoD we may beheve on the authority 
of the gospels That that tomb was fonnd empty, thirty-six 
honrs later we may believe on the same anthonty, thongh that 
there was anything snpematnral in that ooourrenoe the state of 
the evidenoe does not atrthonse ns to beheve But will any 
Christian of the present day, looking to the great and continnons 
changes throngh which the hnman body passes m the present 
life say that it Is important that the phyaioal body of Jeems 
should have been resoned from that disaolation which is the natural 
end of all bodies t Is it not his personal being m which we are 
interested his son! his will, his emotional and mtelleotnal part? 
“With oar present faculties we oaimot frame a conception of the 
new state in which these may be preserved after death but it 
is quite impossible to argue from this that they cannot be 
preserved. The podbve reasons for behevmg in the permanent 
preservation of personal life must bo m the personal eipenenoe 
of each one of ns if following upon trust in God we find that 
trust m the risen Jesus is a natural condition of ngbt and strong 
development of oharaoter this will be a Just reason for bebevlng 
it Ami d all the complexities of tJsiory expedenoe does, 1 
beheve, point to this oonoiosion 

With the death of Jesus our earthly life for tbe first time 
struck root in the fields of eternity and It is this that we mean 
when we say that we ore saved saved for new hopes, new 
work and continually growing affcotiona for o retrieval of 
things done wrong m the past and for worthy fnnt m the future 
saved with a salvation never hereafter to ba reversed or 
frustrated. 

If a farther explanation be asked of the phrase that I have 
used that with the death of Jesus our earthly life for the first 
time struck root in the fields of etenuly I answer that in Jesus 
in spite of the violent character of his death no touch of turbulence 
or disquietude or doubt or hatred is traceable in liis demeanour 
on bis cross or m his last utterances such as he was then, such 
he might have wished to be in aD moral ways through all eternity 
the expansion of soul which (if we behove in immortal hfe) 
must accompany the growing years of eternity did not fitffeot 
or alter this fact, that a pennanent feeling of faith, hope and 
love belonged to him whereby the Divme power flowed into 
him and through him for ever Herein lies the reoonoiliation 
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of God and man, and we who come after Jesus, while, like him, 
we trust m the Eternal and Almighty and Invisible God, have 
this additional source of strength, that we have historical testi- 
mony of the Divme power so confirmmg, so filling the person of 
Jesus, as to enable us to hft our hearts to Jesus m the heavens, 
and to recogmse him m the effect upon ourselves For by hftmg 
our hearts to him, as well as to the Divme Father, we obtam 
a stabihty of soul, and a confidence, which is more precious 
than any other possession, by means of which we forget the 
ills of the past and present, or look upon them as mere transient 
shadows, beyond which the hght of an eternal future, growmg 
m compass and m power, shmes to us 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE BIRTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

That the life of Jesus Christ was not a tragedy and a failare 
but the turning point in the history of this earth on which wo live 
and that through it all terrestrial lifo began to partake of the 
immortal quality if not instantancoualy and obviously yet 
essentially and in the promise of the ages that shall be — •this the 
reader wfll have already perceived is the doctrine of the present 
woife. The Spirit of God la in the children of men and with it 
has come strength and it is the nojrabve of that increasing 
strength npon which I must now enter Not always through 
nominal acceptance of Jesus Chnst os the Saviour of maukmd 
has the progressive power of the human race manifested itself, 
there have been, and are disbelievers in the authority of Jesus 
Chnst who in spite of that disbelief have been wise and good 
men souroes of progress , nevertheless the belief in Jesus Chnst 
as the Saviour of mankind has been a penetrating power, and 
to perceive the samlnal obaraoter of his life and death is Indis- 
pensable if all mankind are to bo united on the lines of true 
progress 

The duty of r^enaratlng the world after Jesus had died 
fen upon his disciples, and I must now speak of that disciple 
who first took the lead In this duty — Simon Peter It wo^d 
not be just in speaking of him thus to forgert that oertam women 
preceded him in the declaration that Jesus bad risen from death 
(or from the dead, as the customary phrase then was) who 
these women were must be considered later om But Simon 
Peter had a oommand over others whioh the women were unable 
to exercise and he had also been the first to acknowledge Jesus 
aa the Chest it is to him (without denying the precedence of 
the women in the important pomt noticed) that our chief attention 
is due 

There is a partioular pomt in the antooedent history not yet 
noiaoed but impossible to pass pver without notice smoe hie 
character is mtimately involved m it, I mean his denial m the 
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court of the high pnest, at the very moment when Jesus was 
bemg tried, that he was a disciple of Jesus, or that he knew 
Jesus at all We shall think very differently of this act according 
to the account of it which we accept If we take as a fair account • 
what the synoptic gospels tell us (they are m practical accordance 
with each other, though not m every detail), we shall find it hard 
to blame him for any want of courage or fidehty , he may, perhaps, 
have erred, but it is mcumbent on any one who positively 
affirms this to show what the probable consequences would have 
been if Peter, at that moment, had acloiowledged himself a disciple 
The narrative m the fourth gospel stands on different ground, 
and 18 much more adverse to hun It is necessary to consider 
the two accounts separately 

Accordmg to the synoptic gospels, Simon Peter was the only 
disciple who ventured mto the close neighbourhood of the foes 
of Jesus , and his object m domg so, according to the first gospel, 
was “to see the end”, he wanted to know, ivith the utmost 
certamty possible, what was happemng to Jesus in that temble 
hour It was an object of great importance, and one which 
would probably be frustrated if his identity were discovered 
When, therefore, his identity was suspected by the serv^ants of 
the high pnest, he took the readiest means of dispelling this 
suspicion by denymg that he knew Jesus at all A faint demal 
would have been no good, and therefore he remforced it by oaths , 
and it IS evident that he did dispel the suspicion But the natural 
reaction came, how dreadful an act, he could not but think, to 
deny his true, his adored Master! and he went out and wept 
bitterly But it is clear that he did not see any way of amending 
what he had done , nor is it easy for us, who are m possession of 
plenty of leisure to consider the matter, to see the exact moral 
bearmgs of the case as it lay before lum Let me try, however, 
to show the leadmg pomts of it 

Was it, m the first place, his duty, at the first moment when 
Jesus was taken captive — and irrespectively of any question that 
he might be called on to answer — ^to enter the court of the high 
pnest as an avowed witness m favour of Jesus ? There was only 
one thmg he could have said “This is the Chnst, the Divme 
King of Israel”, was it his duty to say it? I think not Such 
an advocacy would have fallen on deaf ears , a man is not bound 
to essay the impossible His duty might mdeed he m the 
direction of convertmg those who could be converted, but 
Caiaphas and the chief pnests were not to be reckoned among 
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these. Thus when Peter followed the captors of Jesua a short 
distance behind them and entered the court of the high pnest 
with the view of hearing what ho could of tho trial that must 
ensuo ho had not so far swerved from tho lines of duty But 
now tho direct charge ia znado against him Thou also waat 
with Jesus tho GalQean Did it at once becomo bis duty to 
say what before it was not hia dutj to say, ' It is true I was 
with Jesua the Galilean, yea and bo is tho Christ f Tho 
common opinion of Christiana is that when he was questioned 
this at ODco bocamo his dutv If tho contrary is afHrmcd tho 
challenge ia mado ‘ BTiat would have becomo of Christianity 
if the martyrs had denied thoir faithf wh> should Peter bo 
privileged to deny hist Bcsplto tho apparent justice of this 
challenge wo must still remember that tho aamo rule does not 
always fit all eases Thero was something so immature at this 
time in the thoughts of all tho apostles respecting the beliefs 
which Jesus had been implanting in them that rcticonco at this 
moment was a necessity for them It is true that Jesus had sent 
them out os preachers and this imphod that they were not wholly 
ignorant of tho gospel message to men, but that was before 
eubmWon to tho cross had becomo a recognised port of his 
teaching', they wore staggered now at the thought of his 
coming death Simon Peter was in os much perplexity as any 
other of tho opostics , if ho were required to say a word on behalf 
of his Jlostcr ho could not say it U was not that lua faith iras 
destroyed, but ho could give it no Intelligible expression Under 
these mrcumetancca did loyalty to Jesus really require him to 
confess his dUciplcflhlp to tho accusing voices wlio assaned him 
m tho court of tho high pnest e house? If ho had been able 
to produce an Impression on tho judges — to kindJo a flame of 
true conviction in some part of that pnestl} and Phonsalo 
andionoo — there might have been sufildent cause for him to lay 
dowm his life even though Jesus iniro not rescued thereby But 
this was precisely what ho felt himself unable to do If any ray 
of hght shone throngli tho disorder of his thoughts, it was not 
enough to enable him to reflect It to outsiders As on advocate, 
he was for the present, tis e l osg Meanwhile ho was doing real 
service to Jesus In a narrower spboro by hearing what actually 
happened at his trial, so as to bo able to report it to others after 
wards As far os loyalty to Josua Is oonoomed he did more 

* Utlthn- X. 58 Um rnkpUced u I twra tirmdf murknd. 
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service to Jesus in this way than by the feeble avowal of a 
discipleship which he was unable to justify 

But it may be said that Peter owed it to his questioners to 
tell them the truth I question whether he did owe it to them 
They would certainly have made no good use of the knowledge ^ 
and though it would not be nght to say that enemies have never 
a nght to a true reply, I question whether they had such a nght 
m this case There was no mahce against them m Peter’s mmd, 
as his subsequent conduct proved, but there would have been 
mahce in their mmds against him, if they had known who he was 
So far as to the synoptic gospels, but if the account m the 
fourth gospel is true, the case agamst Peter has real strength 
My defence of him, when judged on the basis of the synoptic 
account, is essentially this, that he was domg an act of necessary 
duty when questioned m the high pnest’s house, and that to have 
answered the question truly would have been a bar to his carrymg 
out that duty But this ground of defence is cut away if we 
accept the account m the fourth gospel , for Peter, accordmg to 
that gospel, had a companion, who was both a disciple of Jesus 
and also an acquaintance of the high priest, so weU known, m 
fact, to the high priest’s household, that the maid who kept the 
door of the court leadmg to the street outside let him m without 
hesitation If this is true, then this other disciple was m a 
much better position than Peter to find out what was happemng 
at the trial of Jesus, the presence of Peter was a superflmty, 
mdeed worse than a superflmty, if it is true (as the fourth gospel 
alone teUs us) that it was he who had just cut off the ear of the 
high pnest’s servant If, m spite of these objections to his entering 
the court, he chose to enter it, the fact of his presence there was 
of mterest only to himself, there was no very close connexion 
between his presence there and the promotion of the cause for 
which Jesus was contending Hence, when he demed that he 
was a disciple of Jesus, he saved his own hfe, but not his honour, 
heroism and true discipleship have ahke dropped off from him 
Moreover there is somethmg really mean m the character of his 
demal, if the fourth gospel be true m this part The maid who 
kept the door would not let him m, not knowmg him , it needed 
the request of the other disciple to persuade her to let Peter m, 
and she, with no hostile mtent, but knowmg that the other 
disciple was a disciple of Jesus, turns to Peter with the natural 
question, “Art thou also one of this man’s disciples^” It is to 
this question accordmg to the fourth gospel, that Peter returns 
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thtf nnsTTor ‘ I am not Yet looking to the fact that tbo other 
diiciplo waa known to bo a disctplo of Jeaua Peter coaid not haro 
ran any Immedinto risk by owning himeolf also to bo anch, or 
if he thought there wna nsk thero naa time for him to rotroot. 
Moreover ho denied the truth in presence of a friend who himself 
calm know that Peter woa atnekon with fear, for what raotho 
but fear can on this view of tho facta account for his denial! 

la there not iraprobabllitj and no alight improbabOity m 
thia account of tho behaviour of an npostlo who aomo aix or 
eeven weeka afterwards oMumed natmallv the headship of Ibo 
whole bodi of tho disciples, and wlio certainly showed no want 
of courage in facing the Jewish authontlca? 

Moreover lot mo nolo one defect In tho narralivo of tho 
fourth gospel here which showa that tho spirit of tho whole 
incident has not been truly seized, this is tho only gospel which 
does not mention that Peter after hla denial wept nt tho thought 
of what ho had done, wept bitterly Matthew and Luke say 
Ho wept 03 I bcHoro from tho consdonsness not of sin but of 
weaJora, but weep ho did ond bitterly Was not tho mention 
of this fact csacntbl for tho understanding of tho truo nature of 
tho deed which bo had done! 3Ioat not our confidonco in tho 
gospel which omits so essential a pari of tho matter bo loasenodt 
Let It bo remembered further with what extraordinary 
inaccuracies tho fourth gospel is choigcoblo, oven in parts where 
no miracle is being recorded, os I thmk I hare shown In tho 
sixteenth chapter of tho present work 3rnnyof those inoccumcica 
aa I there tried to show wore duo to tlio Ephcainn Christiana, 
one of whom (with the aid of others no doubt) acted as editor 
of tho rominisconeca of tho npostlo John It was very natural 
for these Ephesian Christians to exalt their own apostle , they 
called him ‘the disdplo whom Jesua loved and when they 
brmg him mto connexion with Simon Peter it la always with 
some indloataon that John ia at any mto not tho Inferior of tho 
two It ia not that they inah to disparage Peter, they know 
that Peter was a groat apostle ond bad received a special com 
mission from Jcmis unshared by tho otbera, this, which both 
3Iatthow and Luke toll us tho fourth gospel does in its own 
imaginative way confirm (xxi 15 - 17 ) and in tho same passage 
referonoo la made to tho martyrdom of Peter Tho Ephoelan 
Christians wished to honour Peter and not to dishonour him, 
but they also wished to intimate that their own apostle John 
was at least the equal of Peter, and this wish of thelra has 
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resulted, in the passage which describes Peter’s denial, in what is 
practically a calumny on Peter It is true that m this passage 
the disciple who is known to the high priest and who mtroduces 
Peter mto the high priest’s court is not said to be “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved”, but it is hard to think that “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” or m other words the apostle John, is not 
mtended, and this has been the common opmion 

Lookmg to all these pomts — ^looking also to the perfect 
simphcity and naturalness of the synoptic account here, and 
the’ absence of any desire m it to shield or excuse Peter — I accept 
that account, and reject the account m the fourth gospel The 
inference from this is that Peter was the bravest of the twelve 
apostles j that his weakness under the circumstances was unavoid- 
able , and while we acknowledge this weakness, his demal that 
he was a disciple of Jesus ought not to be reckoned against him 
as if it were cowardice 

Havmg done something, I trust, to dispel the most serious 
charge ever made against this great apostle, I now revert to the 
pomt of tune with which the present chapter began, the early 
mommg of the first day of the week after the crucifixion, when 
the women went down to the tomb m which the body of Jesus had 
been laid They found the tomb empty the body was not there 

When once the non-miraculous view of this occurrence has 
been adopted, as I do without doubt adopt it, the question by 
whom the body was moved, and why, though of great mterest, 
becomes of mmor importance The most probable supposition 
IS, perhaps, that it was moved by disciples, who desired to know 
whether Jesus were reaUy dead, and who were afterwards afraid 
to say what they had done , the next most probable, that it was 
moved by the servants of Joseph of Anmathsea twenty-four hours 
after the first bunal — which was not m itself an improbable act, 
but it entafis the supposition that that member of the Sanhednm 
was not defimtely a disciple (Matthew and John call him a disciple, 
Mark and Luke do not) I do not perceive that either explana- 
tion IS beyond the pale of reasonable possibihty, nor is the sup- 
position of a fraudulent motive, considermg the number of the 
disciples, impossible m some of the less worthy of them , deeply 
as we should have to regret such an act, if it were true But 
we cannot detenmne the question with certamty 

WTho were the women who found the tomb empty ^ Matthew 
says, “Mary Magdalene and the other Mary” , this “other Mary” 
havmg been previously said to be “the mother of James and 
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Joses Mark says, 'Mary Magdalene, Mary^ the mother of 
James and Salome , and oa Mark had previonaly desoribed 
the second Mary as 'the mother of James the little and of Joses *’ 
ft win be seen that he entirely agrees with Matthew, except that 
he adds Salome to the two MoryB The appendix to Marlr agrees 
with John m representing Mary Magdalene as the angle witness 
at the first of the risen Jesus (the fourth gospel desanbes her 
proceedings m detail making clear the meaning that she amred 
alone at the empty tomb) Luke names Mary Magdalene Mary 
the mother of James and Joanna (who was the wife of the steward 
of Herod Antipas) , bnt he seems to add other women as com 
panlons to those he names 

It IS probable that the exact truth Is given us either by 
Matthew or by Mark (who differ very little) , and at any rate we 
can hardly refuse to believe that Mary the mother of James 
the little and of Joses did accompany Mary Magdalone to the 
tomb But who was this second Mary 1 It is a question of some 
importance and I most not pass it over unnoticed. 

It will be seen that Luke calls this Mary Mary the mother 
of James , and I am unable to doubt that Luke meant by 
'James thus named without any explanation of his identity 
being thought necessary the well known James spoken of as 
'the Lord B brother This also agrees with Matthew and Mark 
for James and Joses are spoken of together as brethren of Jeans 
Elsewhere in the gospels , and though there is no intnnsioimpToha 
hQity in there being another pair of brothers named James and 
Joses still the evident confidence of our first and second evan 
geligts that their readers wfH know who ore meant by James and 
Joees makes it improbable that any pair of brothers other than 
the brethren of Jesus Is as a matter of fact meant If then as 
we must infer from the oombmed testimony of Matthew Mark 
and Luke the mother of the brethren of Jesus visited the tomb 
on the Sunday morning after his oruoifinon and death is not 
this eqmvolent to saying that the mother of Jesus himself did so t 

So mdeed I believe, but there Is a view which, admitting 
the identity of James and Joses with the brethren of Jesus 
yet says that their mother was not his mother, and this view 
f must now explain. It Is based on the following passage of 
the fourth gospel (lix 25) 

Bat tliere were staoding by the crew of Jeeos Ms mother and his 
mother’e slstar Mary the of CSopos, and Mary Magdalene. 

It would at first sight appear from this verse that Mary the 
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mfe of Clopas was sister of Mary the mother of Jesus It may 
then have been Mary the wife of Clopas who was the mother of 
James and Joses In that case, supposmg the two families to 
have hved together, James and Joses might not unnaturally be 
called brethren of Jesus, bemg m constant and famihar mter- 
course with him, though really his first cousins According to this 
view, it was Mary the wife of Clopas, and not Mary the mother 
of Jesus, who watched the entombment of Jesus on the Enday 
evemng, and came to the tomb on the Sunday mormng foUowmg 
It IS held to be a support to this view that (if we identify Clopas 
with Alphseus) it enables us to Say that James “the Lord’s 
brother” was also one of the twelve apostles But it can hardly 
be demed to be an objection to this last identification that, at 
the time when the twelve apostles were chosen, the brethren of 
Jesus do not appear as yet to have become his followers (See 
John vu 6, and compare Matthew xu 46-60, and the parallel 
passages m Mark and Luke ) 

Still, the view which I do not myself hold, but have just been 
explaining, is not necessarily bound up with the identification 
of James the Lord’s brother with James the son of Alpheeus 
We may reject that identification, and still hold that Mary the 
wife of Clopas was sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, and was 
herself the mother of James and Joses, and that the two Marys 
hved together, and that thus Jesus habitually hved with James and 
Joses, and treated them as brethren, and was treated by them 
as a brother That is not an impossibihty , but it must be 
confessed to be improbable, and m all the gospels there is not 
a shred of evidence that it was the case Nor is there a shred of 
evidence that James, who is called “the Lord’s brother,” was 
really the Lord’s cousm Moreover it is certainly improbable 
that two sisters should each be called Mary, and the fourth 
gospel IS not beyond suspicion of error, here as elsewhere Or 
even supposmg the fourth gospel to be accurate, we may fall 
back on the suggestion (made by Professor Joseph Mayor m his 
work on the epistle of James) that an “and,” though not expressed, 
IS to be understood between the words “his mother’s sister” 
and “Mary the wife of Clopas ” The same omission is found 
m the hst of the apostles as given m Matthew and m the first 
chapter of the Acts If this be the case here, “his mother’s 
sister” would probably be Salome (see Mark xv 40, and compare 
Matthew xxvu 66) 

Let me pause a moment It is an mtncate argument that 
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I liav© been purenlng, but i« not the conclusion to ^rhioh I have 
been guiding the reader a oondnsion worth some intnoaoy of 
argument! Is it not a thooght that must touch us that the 
mother of Jeans was herself one of the vialtante to the tomb on 
that oariy moming when the tomb was found empty, nay as 
the evidence on the whole leads us to think that she and Mary 
Magdalene were in that first dawn of the mormng the only two 
visitants ? And we may naturally suppose her more reticent than 
Mary Magdalene which would m some degree reconcile the 
difienng statementa of Matthew and Mark as to the behavionr 
of the women. 

Let mo give a further point m the evidence which lies before 
us tending strongly to confirm the view hero put forward The 
foipth gospel tolls us that the mother of Jesus stood by hia cross , 
we must recognise the probability that she would stand there 
and the foorth gospel m this part oven if not absolutely acenrate 
has more than nsual oloims on our behef That the mother of 
Jesus stood by his cross most be held true But if so must 
we not suppose that Matthew Mark, and Luke would mention 
It! Though the mother of Jesns had not in those days the tians 
oendental glory which was assigned to her afterwards she was 
not an nninown person, and her presence was not likely to bo 
entaraly overlooked. Now if she is the person Intended by 
the mother of James and Josee or ' the mother of James 
then Matthew Mark and Luke do mention her presence near 
the oroas, if she is not the pereon so mtended then Matthew 
Mark, and Luke do not mention her presonoe Is it not then 
probable that Matthew Mark and Luke when they mention 
Mary the mother of James end Joses (or of James simply) 
are mentaoning Mary the mother of Jesus! 

I will admit that the writers of these three gospels the writera 
that IB of these gospels in the form in which we possess them did 
not probably quite realise who it was that they described as 
‘ Mary the mother of James Though it is aHowable to speak 
of them as writers th^ were m most respects more truty com 
pflers, they inserted in then* gospeJs the evidence which reached 
them as it reached them. In the earliest days of the infant 
Christian sooioty Mary the mother of Jesus would be seen asso- 
ciating with her other sons (so we must Infer from Acta L 14 — 
and the last clause of John "Hy. 27 is hardly to be accepted m 
the contrary sense) she would be described as the mother of 
James by those who saw her and this description of her would 
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be handed down at first orally, afterwards in wntmg, to others 
who had no means of knowmg that the person so described was 
also the mother of Jesus 

It wiU be observed that I am hardly supposmg any mistake 
m the evidence before us, except that the variation m the names 
of the women who visited the tomb imphes a certam amount 
of pardonable error, and I cannot accept as it stands the isolated 
statement at the end of John xix 27^ But I am takmg the 
evidence as m its mam pomts trustworthy , and though we should 
not have expected the mother of Jesus to have been called “Mary 
the mother of James,” yet when we consider the way m which 
the evidence was gathered m and handed down, our surpnse at 
such a designation will be very much lessened 

Let me now brmg forward one more argument, drawn from the 
nature of the case Was not the mother of Jesus, ]ust as she had 
stood by his cross m the last hour before he died, so also certam to 
have ]omed m preparmg the spices and visitmg the tomb ^ Could 
she have left the last tender oflSices to other women to perform^ 
“A sword pierced through her soul,” we may well beheve^ but 
so much the more would she fulfil aU ofifices of affection which it 
was m her power to fulfil It is only positive illness of her own 
that would prevent her, but we have absolutely no ground for 
sajong that any such illness happened to her , she was qmte well, 
we know, on the Friday evemng, and it is a gratmtous assump- 
tion to suppose that she fell dl before the Sunday morning The 
evidence before us, taken as a whole, joins with this natural 
probabdity m leadmg us to beheve that the mother of Jesus, just 
as she had stood by the cross, so also was one of the first to visit 
his tomb, prepared to do there aU that was needful 

These acts to which I have just referred are the most deeply 
mterestmg thmgs that we know about Mary the mother of Jesus 
If she was not, as on the evidence of the gospels (duly weighed) 
we must hold she was not, a behever m the exalted mission of 
her son when he first began to preach m Galilee, she and aU her 
sons beheved m him afterwards, and formed an element m the 
Christian society by no means to be neglected James is the 
member of the family of whom we hear most, and who was most 
influential, bemg the equal of the apostles themselves m the 
general management of affairs and m the respect paid to him, 

^ It IS permissible to think, that though the saymgs of Jesns to which this 
statement is appended were probably report^ by the apostle John, this statement 
was appended by the editor of the gospel 
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but tlio mothpT of Tcmw liad n|»o hfr own ppculmr irtntjon in 
the cotnfwnj* of Wlicrm* ^ we mu<t infer from the idcnlii<m 
of which rhe mw the subject In Aft^'r (ime^ we can hAnIl\ think 
that It ortv'e willioot ^omrlhinj* that rcoU\ drew Attention to 
her If A.^ I Incline to think the fin«t idep In the idcaliwtion 
of her la^ in the ridon which we rcwl In tlie twelfth chapter of 
the KerrlntJon whrro flie eeer hehohN a woman nrTa\Td with 
the run And the moon umirr her feet And upon her head a crown 
of twelve aIai^ tliN woman lielnp a1 o the mother of him who 
U to rule All the nrtlion* with a rrMl of iron In which unpentle 
FATnlttl the Clm 1 1^ Intended then we have a certnin link iK’twccn 
bi5tor\ and Irjrend for the ap<v«tlr lohn who wrote down (he 
vision muHt hare iKrn InllninteK ncfjnninled with (he mollier of 
Je#u? men If (he U t clan e in lohn xlx Ik* not prrei < Iv true’ 

BTifthcr Man* the mother of fr-»u^ mw vi ton* of her Mn in 
glorv we do not know hut nr mox believe that Marv Macdalcno 
did eo And wt know (hot ^mnn IVtcr And the other npo^llei And 
lntn^ other Mievrr" nflerwardi did I have nlrcvh Mid 
In mv nxteenlh chapter that fhe*w* ri lon^ orr not In them elvcA 
0 proof of the Ime conlinurtl rxUtmce nnd power of Jt-nn Clia^t 
in the rpintual world but (hat llie^ \rrtT the natural aceompnnl 
menta of what vta* proof nameh the amtalninp power wlilch 
flowed In ujKm beheven' when (lie> lifted llirir hearte to Icku^ 
Chn^t in the hea\en« without winch im^lAininp powirr they Aank 
into Inanition ond feeblrnr-< 

If tlie fact were douh!e<I that (he firel lielirvera had vl Iona 
between the time of the enicinxion of Ir^n^ nnd the (ln\ of 
Pcnteco*( flft^ da>*« aflernnnl** itome ranlmca would Ik* found 
in (he Fpecch of Peter to (lie throng of Jrwa who came togithcr 
And heard him on the da\ of Pentecost for he nnd tho other 
diwiplM ha/l been thought drunken nnd he defendn hlmwlf 
and hii companions by rjiaing that it wan quite Another aplrit 
than drunkenness that had animated them, nnd to explain what 
that apint was he ndds 

ThU It iU»t wliffli hrttli l>**m spoken 1)> tlw* prophet Joeli 
And ti shall !k* In ilm Iiut da\ii, saitli Ood 
I will pour forth of int Hpirit upon *11 flr-thi 
And >our son* ami jour daughlrra sliall propbeay 
And ^TDar jounp nvn shall sr<* N-itlotw; 

And >'our old mrn shall dream dreams-— 

* U If rlfflit to Add ti)st tkr troman fat tUrrUtlon xU. 1 nl^bt roocrlrablr L« tho 
dtj of JmrtAlmj tbla aHtpfi r U foand in tb^ anx-alrptlr srrutxd bwk of Eadraf 
I. 40-Aa U roaUlord ia oar Aporrf^aJ. hnt if Udi bid Ixm the Dfinla^ 

la tbo lliTrUtloa. thr InftTprrtiUaii wnaH jiroluHj htTr bren (dmu 
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I need not finish the quotation Had not then the apostles, 
and the other disciples at that early date, been dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions , if so, did not the nsen Jesus enter into those 
, dreams and those visions, and as it cannot be demed that Peter 
and Paul and John saw dreams and visions afterwards (for these 
are recorded m the pages of the New Testament), and that the 
nsen Jesus entered mto these dreams and visions, does not the 
whole evidence pomt to the conclusion that this was the case 
from the first, and that no broad distmction ought to be drawn 
between the “forty days^” which began with the Sunday after 
the crucifixion, and the subsequent history ^ 

Takmg this as the prmciple which is to gmde our narrative, 
it IS possible now to show the sequence of events after the discovery 
of the empty tomb, and after the first visions had been expenenced, 
with refreshmg effects on the souls of the disciples, and with 
gradual exaltation of their whole way of viewmg thmgs We 
must not suppose that either the apostles on the one side, or 
the cluef priests and leaders of the Jews on the other side, were 
at all concerned to make any mquines as to what had, or had not, 
happened to the physical body of Jesus, which had been nailed 
to the cross and buned m the tomb of Joseph of AnmathEea 
The Jewish leaders had no reason to thmk that their victory 
was not complete and final, the small company of behevers 
appeared below contempt, now that their leader was gone On 
the other hand, the behevers m Jesus had thmgs to thmk of, 
qmte different from any judicial mquiry mto physical facts (a 
land of mqmry not at aU habitual with them) The effect of 
what had happened had been to exalt them rehgiously, yet 
there was somethmg tentative m this exaltation , and that which 
they felt to be tentative and needmg further exploration was not 
the physical aspect of thmgs It was the will of God of which 
they were m search, and the voU of God was revealed to them 
m the ancient Scriptures So they looked through the Scriptures 
with care, even if they had not m their possession copies of the ‘ 
whole of them, they would have copies of the most important 
books, and as on the one hand the psalms and the prophets 
would make it clear that for the servant of God suffermg must 
precede glory, so also, when they came to consider the ancient 
law, the sacrifice of the lamb at the most remarlcable of all the 

^ These “forty days,” bo it observed, are not mentioned in any of the gospels, 
and arc ei cn opposed to Luke’s gospel, as I remarked in chapter xvi (p 16 above) 
The first chapter of the Acts is the only authority for them 
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fofltivTiIs of Israel the passovor, •vronid appear to them eminently 
eignifioativo of that death of Jesna of u-hioh they had juat been 
vritncasea Ibua the condusion which they amvod at (and a 
just conclusion whatever excopbon might be token to some of 
the details of their roosoning) was that a foreshadowing of the 
kingdom of God was now present with them in a way m which 
it had not been before the cradCxfon of Jesns As to the full 
arrival of that kingdom, thoir thonghta wore not without some 
admixture of error, they thought of it as happening in a more 
spectaonlar, more obviously visible way thon m the nature of 
things could be they thought of Joans appearing in majesty 
not onlj to his fnenda but to his adversanca From the words 
of Jesus it would seem that ho himself thought this though the 
posalbQity of a motaphoncal mcamng must not bo forgotten in 
his case, I interpret his words before Caiaphaa ns having a 
mingling of metaphor in them, but not so much as to take away 
the sense that ho rotumiog should be visible to those who 
crucified him as much as to his devoted followers Absolute 
soouraoy must not bo demanded in these deep ooncoptiems at 
their fir^ beginnings , but when the disciples mot together during 
the weeks after the crucifixion no harm would come from such 
an inaccuracy os this They felt that they had Jesus for their 
teacher Jesns not indeed m the /nil splcndomr of that rotum 
to which they looked forward but still truly present, not os a 
mere memory, whether by vision or by mword fcohng it was he 
who was with thorn and taught Jbom They felt what tho evon 
gelist Luke records in the words Thon opened ho their under 
standings that they might understand tho scriptures With 
this divine presence about them they read tho Soripturos in a 
now light, their spints were formed and trained for action An 
mtorspaco of such training was needed but the hour for action 
approached, tho hour when with ft deliberation an openness, 
more thnp even Jesus himself had used in the oourso of his earthly 
ministry it should be proolaimod to tho world that Jesus was the 
Christ the Son of God the Kmg of Israel tho Saviour of ma nkm d 

Yet before this contact with tho outride world could take 
place before the disciples could lot the multitudes of Inael into 
the secret of their souls somo things had to bo tmusaoted inside 
the company of tho believers One thing is recorded , two other 
things are not recorded but must bo preeumed from what we 
know of the after history 

The thing which is recorded is tho election of a twelfth apostlo 
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in place of the unhappy Judas This was duly earned out, care 
being taken to sho^^ that the apostles did not arrogate the election 
to their own sole decision; they chose U^o competitors, but cast 
lots a'' to \Uuch of the two should be numbered with the tuelvc. 
(It must be remembered that the title “apostle” was not con- 
fined to the tuelve) 

Such was the first act that we know the apostles to have 
jicrformcd dunng the mterspace between the Passover of the 
cnicifiMon and the Pentecost which followed But also it is 
told 11 “^ in the last chapter of the first gospel, and m the appendix 
to Mark that the risen Jesus bade his apostles baptize all man- 
kind throughout the world Inconsistent though these two 
account'? arc as to the circumstances under which this command 
m ^aid to have been given — unsupported though the statement 
is bv tlic resurrection-narratives in Luke, John, and the Acts — 
we ;\ct perceive the tradition to be real and ancient, that the 
determination of tiie apostles to make baptism the initial rite 
wlicieby any person might enter the Chnstian society and become 
permanenth a member of it, w'as arrived at through intercourse 
with their Master, risen into the heavenly state of being after 
his death upon the cioss Such intercourse is a tnie and sublime 
jiossilahty, not a breach of the order of nature but the addition 
of a new faculty to those winch we have by nature, nor have 
we any reason to distiust the wisdom of the practice which the 
npo'?tlcs thus adopted It is true that the connexion of baptism 
with those fcn’cnt hopes, spiritual apprehensions, and self- 
doining resolutions in which the apostolic faith consisted, could 
not be guaranteed ns an invanablc, inevitable fact, but it was 
prt'-umod that there would be this connexion , it was the intention 
of the apo'^tlcs that the two should be united, ic the outward 
sign and the inward spirit, and the use of the sign was to signify 
to all men that the acccptanrc of this spint had begun in the 
jicr-on bapti/cd Ever> religious rite is liable to be misused, 
and bipti^m i'' misused when it is coii'-idered ns causative of a 
change which it onI\ marks and sjgnahses, or (m the case of 
infant b.ipti-in) anticipate'' , but we have no reason to saj' that 
thi' error hud hcgiin at the time of which I am speaking 
A ‘'nlcimi (hange of mind and soul nas expressed by a solemn 
iM't , VC ( an find no fault with such an expression, and it empha- 
tic ilU mad" t'hnstians known to one another Had the example 

i<tc<h'ru>- bix'ti sunicicntl\ remembered (whom Jesus admitted 
into his mtnnntc' companionship walhoiil baptism) the proper 
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qualifiofttiona of tho thoughts sud feelings attendant on fho rito 
Tvould have been homo in mind and aii danger ovonid have been 
averted 

Again those who attend carefnily to tho words eigmficativo 
of religions practieo in tho 42nd verso of the aeeond ehaptor of 
tho Acts will not have much doubt tliat what is gencmlly con 
sidered by ChnstJana their greatest saomment tho brenidng of 
bread m romorabranco of Jesus ns their Saviour had been famlliariy 
practised before the time indicated in that verse or in other words 
before tho day of Pentecost Tho verso runs thus and it applies 
to tho whole bodj of disciples 

And they continued itodloiiUy In the apottlcs leschidg and fellowship 
In tbo brtnldng of brtt»d and tho pm>rT«, 

Tho dnnfcuig of wine Is not mentioned, and It need not bo 
supposed that tho heartniv meal mw clearly determined m all 
its partionlars at first as It was aftonmrd-i, but a religions cere- 
mony must bo meant Wo can hardly doubt loo that tho apostles 
understood that In performing Ibis ceremonj tho> trero doing 
the mil of Jesus and having Inmird communication vrilh him, 
TPhothor tho \rord8 reported by Luko and Paul but omitted b^ 
Matthew and ^tark wero actually eald by Jesus or not Do 
this in rcmcmbninco of me Doro and Identity of purpose 
botwocn Christians and their Moster and tho reception of strength 
tn their souls wore always understood when the} broke bread 
08 thus described ondtliisaot as a habitual one must Iia^ e been 
determined by tho apostles during the time of which I am speaking 
the mtorvol between tho Passover of tho crudfbdon and tho feast 
of Pentecost 

In aH essentials tho disolpicfl of Jesus ^rcro now constituted 
as a society a society thot took its directions from lioavcn but 
over which tho apostles presided on earth It was a society of 
great simplicity in its intomal constitution, but what was its 
aim and purpose? Undoubtedly to gather otlier mombora to 
itself, above all to gather tho Jewish nation to itself to mnko 
tho whole people of Israel bohevera in Jesus os tho Christ partners 
in the society of which mutual love was tho distinguishing feature 
It would not be correct to say that tbo practice of mutual lord 
was the purpose of tho Chnstion sooloty, it was ossumot^ to bo 
of tho casonco of the society, tho sodoty was unthinkablo ^thout 
it JTho purpose of tho society ^vns to ortend Itself, to gather 
to itself new life so as to roplonlsh end amplify continually tho 
kingdom of essential life The nations outside Israel wore not 
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forgotten by the apostles, bnt their thought was that Israel 
must be converted first, the time of the Gentiles vonld come 
afterwards Bnt then also they expected, at some hour to them 
unknovTi, the return of Jesus Christ m the glory of his Dmne 
Father, to consummate all things Such was the first programme 
of the Chnstian society 

A programme, surel3^ full of fidehty and courage’ Yet it 
must be confc‘=scd that some imperfections attached, to itj such 
as cannot surpnsc us, the immense difficulty of the whole subject 
being considered , hut these unfortunately became in the process 
of time a nucleus round wluch mfenor and more selfish thoughts 
might cluster, the purit}’’ of the society bemg marred, and the 
vorthicst members of heathen nations bemg sometimes repelled 
from it 

I’lio finding of the empty tomb, and the consequent belief 
of the apostles m the miraculous translation of the body of Jesus 
into the heavenly sphcie, and its spmtual revivification (accordmg 
to the conception which is expressed m 1 Corinthians xv 42-60) 
had been a great consolation to them and a source of hope, a 
justifiable consolation and hope, but partly mistaken in its 
grounds The conception which they held, as explamed by 
l^aul, implies an appearance of the nsen Jesus to his apostles, 
not indeed flcslily but still vnth somethmg miraculous about it 
Hence it was natural for them to thinlc of that return of which 
Jesus had spoken, his return after death “m the glor^'^ of his 
Father,” as miraculous also They did in their daily hves hold 
intercourse inth him, the mtcrcourse through visions or simply 
by spiritual trust, but they thought that a more stnking and 
clearer intercourse vould be granted to them, when he returned 
obnouslv to the apprehension of the whole world, believing or 
nnn-behcving , and thinking thus, they a^isumed that some diffi- 
cult pioblenis mu«t vail for their solution till that future time 

I cannot but think that this is part of the explanation vhy 
the original tv elvc apostles did not take a stronger lino in hbciating 
the nev socicU from the ceremonial of the ancient lav than they 
nctinlh did Another reason doubtless lay m their tenderness 
for their fcllow-countrj men, and this, vithin certain limits, v'as 
a rt'upn of legitimate force, but the attentive reader of the 
second chapter of the epi‘?tle to the Galatians vnll be of opinion 
that tlie apo-.tlc-' felt some personal scruple in affirming the 
ce-'tion, m principle, of the ancient eoremonial lnA\ Tlicy 
V aitcJ for a Injzhtr authority, an nuthonty oanclioned by manifc'it 
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nuraolo to justify them in doing this, whereas Paul afterwards 
more correctly saw that the authority to do so was already present 
with them. Yet wo must not tbereforo think that Peter, wlio 
founded the Christian church in its actual form was inferior to 
Paul who cortended tho base of it so immensely Both apostles 
were entangled by dilBonlties not of their own making diffloulUos 
which had come down to them from remote ontiqmtj difBculUcs 
which they bod not in their own day tho means of completely 
solving Our perception of the points in which they respectively 
fen short ought to bo drowned in our sonso of the greatness of 
wbat they did* 

Bat to return to tho ongmal apostles and to the infant com 
mnnify of the disciples as that existed during the interval between 
tho Passover of the oruolfhdon and tho day of Pentecost following 
They were foil of ardour in their now perceptions in their now 
beliefs, the duty of converting their fcUow-eoimtrymon gathered 
force in them, and on tho day of Pentecost this ordonr over 
flowed into the ontor world It would scorn that on that day 
the commnnity were assembled in a house (probably the upper 
chamber where Jesus bad celebrated his lost passovor) when 
tho Bivino Spirit suddenly impelled them to tbo revelation of 
what was in them* They most bare issued forth into tho street 
(though this IS not de&nitoly said) their utterances, tho fervour 
of their gestures attracted a crowd who saw and heard with 
wonder and with canosJty It docs not need tho miracles with 
which tho book of tho Acta sunouods this event to mako it one 
of tho most remarkable momenta of history It was the first 
oollisioa of the disciples of Jesus after their Master had departed 
from them with tho outer world It was not surprising that 
some mocked at them what precasoly they had ^ocn sa>nng is 
not recorded , it would secra to have attracted some sympathy 
and yet it was inooheront so os to give some colour to the 
suspicion that the apostles wore drunk. But as soon os this 
was openly said by somo among tho crowd Peter apoke with 
deliberation and firmness Not in vain had Jesus trusted him 
He declared to tho crowd that tho prophomos of old were 
fulfilled that Jesus of Nasareth (whom ho said ye by tho 
hand of lawless men did crucify and slay ) was risen from the 
dead, that they tho apostles were witnesses of this fact, and 
ho ended if the report in tho Acts bo oorreot, with those words j 

Let aU the boon of Imel therefore know ajmmdly that Ood hath 
mode him both Lord and Christ, this Joeua wbom ye oruolfied. 

1 C n X* n. 


10 
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And now that I have got to this point, I perceive that, as 
I have defended the apostle Simon Peter against the represen- 
tations of the fourth gospel, so I must now defend him against 
the equally formidable attack which modern men of science vill 
make against him For they will say “What right had Peter 
to say that he and the other apostles were witnesses of the fact 
that Jesus had nsen from the dead, without explaining to them 
that tins ^vltness consisted in the evidence of visions, and not 
m the evidence of outward physical ejmsight?” 

I answer, that Peter felt far more certain of the fact that 
Jesus Christ had risen from death, than of his own ability to 
explain the reasons wluch made him certain He felt sure, also, 
that those who embraced the belief would find it confirmed by 
their own expenence, though they also might feel the inability 
to put the grounds of their conviction into the form of exact 
reasomng In truth, the vholc Hebrew genius lay far more in 
perception than m argument 

Peter therefore was right m not ventunng to state tlie precise 
groimds of his behef , they were grounds wluch convinced himself, 
and he felt it most important that other people should embrace 
the behef with the utmost speed, for the sake of the practical 
duties which the behef would bnng along vith it, the duties 
mvolved m the whole order of heavenly life , he did not preclude 
argument, but it was important that the practice should not be 
allowed to wait until the argument had been argued out Such 
18 the condition of us men, we are practical agents as well as 
theoretical reasoners, and very often indeed wo cannot afford 
to wait for the proof of a fact before we begin to act upon it 
Such was the case now H Peter’s instmct as to the truth was 
nght, his conduct was nght 

It 18 necessary, next, to observe how concihatory his tone 
was towards those whom he addressed, towards his ovm nation, 
the Jews It is unfortunate that a mistranslation m our 
Authorised Version has tended to hide this fact from ordinary 
readers of the Bible, for Peter is there represented as saying 
to the Jews that they had crucified and slam Jesus of Nazareth 
“by wicked hands” , the real meanmg of the origmal bemg that 
they had slam Jesus of Nazareth “bylawless hands,” or (accordmg 
to what 18 probably the right readmg) “by the hand of lawless 
men” These “lawless hands” or “lawless men” sigmfy simply 
the Romans, who did not obey the law, as the Jews understood 
that word There is no suggestion of wickedness at all m the 
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passage and the speech of Potor recorded in the third chapter 
of tho Acts makes this non aggrcssiro meaning still more door 

\c denied the Holy u>d Bigfateouj Ono and asked for a xnurdoror 
to bo granted unto yon and killed the Pnneo of bfo whom Qod raised 
from the dead whereof wo oro witnessoiC And now brethren I wot 
that in ignorance yo did it oa did alao your rulers. Ont the things whkth 
God foreabowed by tbe mouth of all tho propbeia that his Christ should 
suffer bo thus fnldUcd. 

Very faitliful and yet concihatory are these sentences 
Ignorance hut nothing farther has been tho true fault of tho 
Jews and thexr rulers ns far os Jesus Christ is ooncomed lot 
them repent and their ignorance t\ill have passed owaj their 
sms of the past will in Ooda sight bo as nothing That the 
Christ must suffer had been foretold and that could not bo 
ovoided God had rindlcatcd his Servant and bis Son whoso 
dominion was assured , it wna tho iniquities of daily life from 
which the Jews most turn oway end belief in the crucified ono 
wQl accomplish that dcUveranco for them Tbero is true magna 
nimity in such a speech While nothing was farther from the 
thoughts of Jesus than to givo Peter any technical claim to pn> 
ominonco among tho apostles (for ho bad oxprcaaly told Potor 
that many sh^ bo lost that are first, and first that are last, 
JIatthow xbc- 30) it stflJ was true that Potor was the ruling spirit 
among the first disciples and tho lino of conduct which he 
prescribed was for tho tune tho only sound hno It had to be 
modified no doubt, afterwards, but of that modification I most 
not speak now 

Before going further lot rao eay something of our only history 
of this penod tho Acts of tho Apostles Though tbe speeches 
in tbe Acta have not tho inlmitablo ond forcible BtyI6 which belongs 
to the sayings of Jesus in tho avnopUo gospels, and which is so 
great a gnaxantco to us of tho gonumonosa of those sayings thoy 
have yet no inconsiderablo distinctiveness and vonsunflitude, 
and in a greet degree wo may bcliovo in their authenticity No 
doubt they *010 generally abridgmenta of what was aotually said 
and something in them is no doubt duo to tho hlstonan but 
not so much as in tho discourses of tho fourth gospel Tho 
historical narrative of tho Acts has also fair trustworthiness 
at tho same time tho delight of the writer in miracles is evident, 
and our trust must be limited In this direction Nor is this tho 
only bias which misleads this amiable writer (that ho was really 
Lube I do not doubt) It Is certainly true (os Baur firrt 

10—2 
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noticed) that he ignores all important differences between the 
ongmal apostles on the one hand, and Paul on the other hand, 
thus he makes no mention of the collision between Paul and 
Peter at Antioch Agam, he has an unwilhngness to represent 
Paul as m positions which might be thought humihatmg , of the 
five Jewish scourgmgs and three Roman scourgmgs which Paul 
himself tells us that he suffered (2 Cor xi 24, 26) Luke only 
mentions one, and m that one case redeems Paul’s honour by a 
miracle and by the practical acknowledgment on the part of the 
Roman authorities that they had erred But Paul’s honour was ' 
beyond stam m any case, and with respect to the miracle, and 
the repentance of the magistrates, I have already observed (see 
page 28 above) that Paul himself says nothmg about this part 
of the matter, though he does refer to the shameful treatment 
which he received at Phihppi (where the mcident m question 
took place) , which surely is an argument that he had not received 
any satisfaction for the shameful treatment 

It 18 impossible not to criticise the Acts, just as it is impossible 
not to criticise the gospels, yet the great debt which we owe 
to Luke must not be ignored How mfimtely poorer should we 
be if the Acts had not been written! We have to exercise our 
judgment mdeed, as to what to receive, and what to reject, this 
IS more or less necessary m all histones, and especially where the 
histonan is characterised by a certam sunphcity of mind (as 
were all the early Chnstians) , but a fair cnticism will recognise 
how much remains to us that is of great value, after everything 
adverse has been said It is m the details, naturally, that weak- 
ness hes , and this is much more observable m the early part of 
the Acts, where the deeds of Peter are told us (for of him Luke 
had but a distant knowledge) than m the later chapters, where 
the deeds of Paul are descnbed — ^many of which, though not 
all, had come imder Luke’s personal cogmsance 

It IS Peter, not Paul, who is my present theme, and that 
Peter was a true minister of Jesus Chnst, and that his spintual 
energy was worthily exercised (as also was that of the other 
disciples) we have every reason to say But not everythmg told 
of him 18 to be beheved, and there is one miraculous story m 
the early part of the Acts which cannot be left without comment, 
for it has a tone apparently edifymg but not really so, I mean 
the death of Anamas and Sapphira 

How can any one, who looks at the abundance of untruth- 
fulness in the world, the greater part of which gets off without 
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any pumalunent at all of an eitemaJ desonptaon, say that tb© 
death of theee two persona was jtistly deserved I A little shabby 
mitmthfulnecs committed while doing an act of positive bene- 
volence, IS enrely a sin that might be treated with a gentle 
corrective. What would happen in otrr modem world if offendefs 
against truth were treated with this seventy 1 The ordinaiv 
Christian view is that the pnntahment of death was needed in 
tihifl case as an indication of the abhorrence with which God 
regards the sm of lying which having once been made known 
to us subsequent offences of the kind are left to be dealt with 
according as men are perspioaoJons emongb to find them out, 
or not so But is it just that a single pair of offenders should 
be stigmatised for ever while others equally offenders m the 
same way got off scot-free! Is this divine justice t It is much 
more likely td be wbat imperfect men have imagmed to be divine 
justice which is by no means the same thing 

I am not saymg that the narrative of the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira is wholly without foundation The oonsoienoes of 
the dismples of Jesus, m those early days were at so great a strain 
that a severe reproof might act fatally on the person reproved, 
and this may have been the case with Ananias But if Ananias 
did really die m anything like the manner narrated it is to be 
hoped t^t the disdples then present were affected with more 
sorrow than the book of the Acte gives them oredit for Great 
fear' came upon sH who heard it we are told but sorrow not 
fear onght to have been predominant, and of sorrow tiiere Is 
no trace in the narrative Moreover the absence of sorrow Is 
accentuated by the behaviour attributed to Peter which at any 
rate ought to bo rejected as Incredible Can we believe that an 
apostle whom we have every reason to regard as mercifu] and 
tenderhearted was so oblivious of consideration for others as 
deliberately to tempt the wife of Ananias to a he! That is 
what Peter according to the book of the Acta did Throe hours 
after the death of Ananias we are told Sapphira, his wife 
came in not knowing anything of what had happened It 
'vwaa of course probable that she had been pnvy to her husband s 
♦ oeit This being so what was Peter s duty ? Surely to 
V. the wife from all danger of committing the sin which 
o had committed. Of her husband s death he might 
' her with commiseration of her husband s em he would 
but yet with remembrance of God s mercy towards 
but above all he would try to direct the consaonoe of 
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the mfe, who yet survived, into truer channels Precisely the 
reverse, if we are to beheve the Acts, was Peter’s conduct, he 
IS said to have put to Sapphira the very question which was most 
likely to lead her to tell a he , and a he she teUs, and dies for it, 
by what is supposed to be God’s judgment But surely neither 
God’s judgment, nor Peter’s character, is credibly represented 
to us here The story is too famous to be forgotten , but it ought 
. never to be read without an mward protest, and considerable 
mcreduhty 

It IS apparent that Luke was under strong temptation to 
give a miraculous turn to his narrative, and that he yielded to 
this temptation Yet this is not surprismg, nor, under aU the 
conditions, very censurable , and everythmg pomts to the general 
correctness of his account of the conduct of the first disciples, 
m the difficult circumstances m which they were placed They 
tried to concihate and convert their own nation first , it was not 
that they ignored the surroundmg nations, but even for the 
conversion of the surrounding nations it seemed the best way 
to convert the Jews first Nor were them efforts at convertmg 
them fellow-countrymen without considerable success The petty 
persecution to which they were at first subjected ceased after a 
while , the converts numbered thousands , and Luke teUs us that 
“a great company of the priests were obedient to the faith” 
The hopeful prospect for the future imphed m such a fact nught 
be illusory, but could not be altogether resigned It might be 
that iihe Jewish hierarchy, and with them the whole Jewish 
nation, would accept Jesus of Nazareth as them divmely appomted 
leader That gulf of severance which had been caused by the 
crucifixion of Jesus was spanned by the apostles through the 
ancient prophetic word It had been divmely foretold that the 
chosen servant of God would die for the sake of his fellows, and 
that his death would be them salvation The past could not be 
forgotten , but the message from it was a message not of vengeance, 
but of mercy 

Such was the ohve-branch which these first apostles of Jesus 
held out to them fellow-countrymen, and we ought to take note 
of it, for along this same path must he the true appeal of the 
Christian to the Jew, even at the present day Not, mdeed, that 
we can do quite what the apostles did, they might sincerely 
practise aU the ceremonies of the Pentateuchal law, partly for 
the sake of ancient reverence, partly for the sake of peace with 
them fellow-countrymen, but we cannot do this To us, the 
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Jewish propheta are more Morod than the Jewish oeremonlal 
law and what is still more important there is to na no mtrinsio 
sacredneas m Jewish nationality though the virtnes of the ancient 
Jews of ancient Israel are mnoh to be remembered by us These 
are such oommonplaoes now that it would be quite vain for us 
to deny or to ignore them Moreover theoe oommonplaoes were 
as true for the apostles as for us but not all the first disciples 
not all even of the apostles discerned them to be true and 
even those who did disoem them to be true (among whom we m%y 
probably reckon Peter and the two sons of Zebedee) were up to 
a oertam point nght in not pressing them for the sake of peace 
with their fellow-countrymen 

Up to a oertam pomt bnt up to what point? That was a 
question on which legitimate difierenoe of opinion might eiist^ 
and among the dismplee of Jesus there were some who thought 
that conciliatian of the Jewish hierarchy might bo earned too 
far There was a burning In the hearts of these disciples to 
vindicate the honour of their Master more vehemently with 
more reproof of his enemies than had yet been done Nor 
oould they forget that one of the primary purposes of Jesus 
Christ had been to reprove his own nation for gnevous errors 
of conduct which still existed which bad in no respect been 
abandoned — for a hard teobnloality m their interpretation of 
religion for a want of mercy and tondorness towards the sinful 
for a megleot of the miaerahle poor who were among them. Were 
these reproofs never to be resumed ? Were the threatenmgs with 
which Jesus hod acoompanied them to be r^arded as a dead 
letter? Such were the thoughts which many of the disciples 
now entertomed, and the growing power of the Christian society 
made it seem more incumbent to utter them plainly That 
feeling at last found expression through Stephen, the leader (it 
would seem) of those Jews whose original home was not in 
Palestine but in some Greek city, be had been recently appomted 
one of those afterwards oalldd deacons whose office it was to see 
that the contributions of the noher members of the Christian 
society in aid of the poorer membera were justly apportioned, 
and eepeolally that the Greek speaking members of the society 
were not neglected- Bat he now took upon hlmwelf a new and 
far greater task, from which immense ro^ta flowed- 

His own career was bnei What precisely be said to draw 
down the first attack on him we do not know but it was In the 
way of reproof and threatening The Jews flamed up at his 
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words In the relations between Christian and Jew, thfe Jews 
were then the persecutors, Christians the persecuted , and Stephen 
was accused, tried, and swiftly slam For some reason, probably 
because he was regarded as an msignificant person, the Roman 
governor exacted no penalty from the Jewish authorities for an 
act which, strictly speakmg, was beyond their nghtful power 

The speech recorded m the seventh chapter of the Acts as 
dehvered by Stephen at his trial is probably m substance genume 
The early part of it is calm, and is mtended to pomt out what 
errors the chosen people had committed m earher stages of their 
history But at last he spoke with disparagement of the temple ; 
and then his audience must have shown signs of anger, for 
suddenly he throws moderation to the wmds, and mveighs agamst 
them with bitterness He felt that the time had come to be out- 
^spoken; he was mspired to meet his death, and he embraced it 
with zeal, and before he died, he sealed his faithfulness by 
declarmg that he saw the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standmg at the nght hand of Grod It is the only recorded 
mstance m which any of the disciples names Jesus by the phrase, 
so common m his own discourse, “the Son of man ” The vision 
was surely the work of imagmation , but that imagmation rested, 
as I beheve, on eternal fact, the true presence of Jesus with his 
faithful disciples I must quote the exact words m which the 
death of Stephen is described, the opemng words refer to the 
vision which he had just announced 

But they cned out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and 
rushed upon him with one accord , and they cast him out of the city, and 
stoned him and the witnesses laid down their garments at the feet of a 
young man named Saul And they stoned Stephen, callmg upon the Lord, 
and sajnng. Lord Jesus, receive my spmt And he kneeled down, and cried 
with a loud voice. Lord, lay not this sm to their charge And when he 
had said this, he fell asleep And Saul was consentmg imto his death 

It IS seldom that we can be sure of the accuracy of the details 
in any remarkable scene of history, and I will not deny that 
I waver as to accepting the last words attributed to Stephen 
If we were sure that they rested on the evidence of the “young 
man named Saul,” we nught no doubt nghtly accept them, 
but they have not that characteristic rmg which belongs to 
Stephen’s declaration of his subhme vision, and they may be a 
later addition On the whole, the general samty of the narrative 
ought perhaps to inchne us to accept them 

Was Stephen right m this sudden defiance of the Jewish 
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anthonticfl ! Such a question is not to bo ansipjred with absolnto 
certainty but condhation was probably impossiblo Tho hin 
dranccfl Trhich prevented tho main body of tho Jews from accepting 
JesTU as the Christ had a dooper root than tho apostles realised 
and could not have been spcedllv overcome Tho belief in 
miracles which at a later date and in tho GentUo world acted 
on tho side of converaiona to Chnstianity acted against such 
conversions with ordinary Jews, because these ordhiaiy Jews 
believed in tho miracles of the Exodus and of Mount Sinai and 
did not behove that any equal miracles had been worked by Jesus 
Thovjudgcd by comparison of tho material power displayed Moses 
bad delivered tho Ismohtca from fho Egyptian monarch Jesus 
had not dehvored tho Jews from tho Roman power This was 
obvious and though higher tenderer and more spiritual views 
wore not wanting in the Jewish nation and did make raan> Jews 
bellorors in Jesus os tho deliverer of mankind from sin and wicked 
ness, it was not to bo expected considering the general naturo of 
men that tho predominating view among tho Jews should bo 
of this exalted cast. In short there wore historical reasons which 
sot tho ordinary Jew and more particularly tho Jewish hiororchy 
against Jesus fn a degree which did not exist in tho coso of tlm 
ordinary Greek or Roman 

Reasons such os these which wo in the corapamtive quiet of 
tho twentieth centuiy may discern looking back upon past 
history were not of course risible to Stephen in the first century 
Stephen acted from fnstuict not from reasoning, but his instinct 
was a nght one, and with his death began that slow conversion 
of the Christian church from being a Jewish society into being 
a Gentile society, which it took nearly two centuries to accomplish 
fpUy 

With his death too began that retrocession of tho original 
apostles, even of Peter and of James and John tho sons of Zobedeo, 
and of that other distinguished James not one of tho twelve but 
‘the Lord s brother into tho background os propagators of tho 
Christian faith and towards tho front comes marvellously the 
young man named Saul who began as a porscoutor of Christians 
Of him the next chapter must speak 

But meanwhile let us not despise or think lightly of tho first 
preachers of Jesus as tho Christ, ospcoially lot us not think lightly 
of ffimon Peter If in deahng with that difUoult and memorable 
question Are Gentfles to be tho equals of Jews In tho church of 
Jesus Quist? he vacillated os road he did in Paul 8 epistle to 
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the Galatians, it was not unnatural or unpardonable m him We 
should have liked to hear his account of the matter, he was 
probably not faultless, but he would have had somethmg to 
say for himself 

It IS curious that the frequent impression among many of 
this modern age, that Simon Peter was a commonplace person, 
IS due entirely to the behef in miracles Modem Christians 
think it was the simplest thmg in the world for him and his 
compamons to see the risen Jesus why not, when the nsen 
Jesus was before their eyes^ These modem Christians could 
have seen him themselves if they had been there But those 
who agree with the arguments in this book will agree that the 
nsen Jesus was discermble, not by the senses, but by the pure 
spint and benevolent heart, and this land of discernment is 
not commonplace 

Let me not, before closmg this chapter, fail to do honour to 
that brave spmt, James the son of Zebedee, the first martyr 
among the apostles 



CHAPTER XX 


THE CX>HFL1CT AXD THE \TCTORY OF THE 
Cl^^ISTrA^ CHURCH 

Ix tho foregoing chapter it has been told Hott tho newborn 
Christian society fafled, after fltcad\ one! patient cfTorfa to win 
to ita caoso tho mom bod) of tho Jewish nation out of which 
it bad sprang Tho present chapter roust toll bow this same 
Christian sodety, growing with tho ^cars did win to Its cause 
did cenrort and apintually subjugate tho great hcatlien emplro 
of BcuQO with its multitudinous and multiform population 
and thongli ft n-fll bo impossfblo in Iho present chapter to show 
either the full character or tho fall resuJu of (hot victor) tho 
victory itself Is a worth) thomo of nomitivo a ground of much 
wonder ojkI of many qucstloniogs 

Tho contrast Jast noted cannot but surprise us If Chnstionity 
failed with tho Jews, should wo not roach more expect that it 
would fail with the races outside Judoisni? The Jews were 
expooting a Messiah, or Divino King tho oatsido races (whom wo 
gouerally call the Gentiles) were not expecting one if the Jews 
had determined that tho protcnslons of Jesus of Nozaroth their 
own ieDow-countiyman to bo snob aDivtoo Wng were baseless 
wonld not one say that it was hopeless to think that tho outsjdo 
races would accept him! That cortainl) is tho first natural 
view that wo should toko on tho subject, but as It is proved by 
actual historical fact not to bo tho true view wo havo to inquire 
what it was that caused a result so different from what wo should 
havo expected 

In the first place then wo must not forgot that o very largo 
number of Jews did accept Jesua of Nazareth oa their Divino 
King Tho ruling authoritJos among tho Jowa did not then 
accept him and novor havo accepted him, and tho Jewish 
nation aa a wholo haa followed those authontioe as was to bo 
expected. But or mmenso multitude of Jews did accept Joans 
as the Christ ana not only was this tho case at tho time of 
the first preaching of Christian bdlef on tho day of Pontcooat 
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but all through tbe first century of our era, and through the 
second century likewise, and even later, there were many Jews 
who were also Christians Over and above all this, we know very 
well that if there had not been most smcere and ardent behevers 
m Jesus as the Christ among the Jews, there would have been 
no bebevers among tbe Gentiles either Jewish discipleship 
was a necessary preliminary to Gentile discipleship, the Jews 
were the medium through which Chnstiamty had to reach the 
Gentiles, and without this medium it would not have reached 
them In view of these facts, the question may perhaps be 
asked, whether it is right to call the attempt of the apostles to 
convert their own nation, the Jews, a failure 

Yes, we must caU it so, but we must add that it was an 
honourable failure, a failure full of promise for the future, a failure 
that might some day be retrieved Again, we must not (up to 
a certain pomt at any rate) blame those Jewish behevers m Jesus 
Christ who, from love of their own nation, and from regard for 
ancient traditions, held stnctly by the Pentateuchal law An 
admixture of error there was m their position, doubtless, they 
ought to have recognised what they did not recognise, that the 
keepmg of the ancient ceremomal law was no longer an obhgation 
on them , it had been wiped out m the new covenant, that direct 
covenant with God which the death of Jesus Christ had created, 
by virtue of which the eternal mvisible world was laid open to 
them Still up to a certain time it was not wrong m them to 
keep up the feUow-feehng with their own nation through the 
ancient ntes, circumcision and the sacrifices of the law, and if 
the Jewish priesthood, even at a late hour, had accepted Jesus 
as the Christ, then the new spirit might have entered mto the 
nation, Jerusalem and the temple might have stood unharmed, 
and the prophecies of glory which had rested upon Israel from 
ancient tunes might have been hterally fulfilled Such was the 
kmd of anticipation which, it is reasonable to suppose, actuated 
that James^ who is called “the Lord’s brother” (an appellation 
which I have taken hterally and not as implymg cousmhood 
merely), the author of the noble epistle which finds a place m 
our New Testament to-day In his conduct towards Gentile 
behevem there may have been some narrowness, so at least we 
should conclude from what is told us m the second chapter of 

^ The explanation here given of the kind of thought which animated this 
difltinguishcd Christian leader was suggested to me by my uncle F W Newman, 
in whose works, I think, it occurs somewhere 
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Paul B epistlo to tho Galatlana , but tto moat not oxpcct perfection 
in any man, and when ho was slain, a martjT to his behof in 
Jesus, through tho fanatic teal of the Saddnccan high pneafc, 
even tho Jews thomsoltra considered that a sin had been com 
mitted Tho last hope of conversion of tho Jewish nation os a 
wholo to Christianity was wiped out In hU death, and the fall 
of Jcrusalciu happened not long afterwards 

Lot mo now repeat what 1 said in my lost chapter that tho 
profoundcsst reason for the non-conversion of tho Jewish nation 
os a whole to Christianity lay in their belief in miracles Tho 
Jewish priesthood folt and truly felt that Jcalis was assuming 
a position higher than tho ancient law and It was incredible to 
them that a law which had been ushered in by the divine thunders 
xmd hgbtnlngfl on Mount Sinai and which in ita leading tenots 
had been promulgated by tho voice of God himself to tho assembled 
nation of Israel could over bo superseded in any of its provisionB 
without miraculous signs as clear as tho^ amidst which it hod 
been first promulgated. That Jesus hod over worked signs 
equivalent to the SinalUo miracles tho> did not bolloro and 
hence tbo) rejected him 

But tho Jewish beliovcrs in Jesus by virtue of a true deep 
and imperativo instinct refused to accept tho conolusion in 
which tho Jewish priesthood rested and without at all donpng 
the Sinaitio revelation said that the rovclatJoD by Jesus was 
groeler, and now some among these bollovcTB, b} their intense 
ardour broke through tho fence which separated tho Jowb from 
tho outside world and laid (ho foundation of that GentUo 
Christianity which la tho Chnstumlly of to-daj In prcaohlng 
Christianity omong the Gentiles they had to meet nith oitomal 
opposition for more eovero and bitter than that wliioh they had 
experienced from the Jews but no argument which heathen 
philosophors advanced against them equalled In plain directness 
that which tho Jewish priosthood had advanced against tliom, 
and hence tho result was that those Jewish belle vors m Jesus 
as tho Chnst oouvorted tho multiform rocca which constituted 
the Roman empire though they hod not boon able to convert 
their own nation 

Snob is a brief description of that drama tho most atupondoos 
in tho world s history which I must now narrato in detail And 
as, on tho one hand I have sold with respect to tho Jewish 
Christians who oontinned to praotise tho Pentateuohal low that 
a oertoin want of recognition of tho magnitude and freedom of 
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true rehgioii, as that had been embraced and taught by then 
great mstructor, Jesus, is imputable to them; so, on the other 
hand, we must not expect that those Jewish Christians, who 
broke through the letter of their law, claiming m this the sanction 
of the Divme Spirit, should be absolutely faultless m working 
out so great a transition They did not, as I read the matter, 
whoUy escape error ^ but still they did an immense work 
He who was the central and most active agent m that drama 
of which I have been speakmg, the dissemmation of Christian 
behef and Christian prmciples among the nations of the world, 
was no other than that persecutor who sat approvmg of the 
slaughter of Stephen, and who afterwards himself mstituted a 
fierce persecution (doubtless not smgly, but yet as a leader, not 
a mere subordmate) agamst those who held the faith for which 
Stephen had died Saul was his Hebrew name , Paul was doubt- 
less the name by which he was known m the Roman world 
generally, and Paul it is better to call him after his conversion. 

That conversion, by which Saul the persecutor became Paul 
the apostle, was certamly one of the most marvellous events m 
history Marvellous, and yet no miracle — at least if by miracle 
be meant an event wholly unparalleled m our ordmary experience 
It was the reversal m direction of a great spiritual force, the 
change, from a direction m which that force was fnutless, mto 
a direction m which it was frmtful, the change, from obedience 
to commands which symbohsed the divme will, mto an mteUigent 
carrymg out of that divme will itself A change, not to be 
accomplished without some danger of error m the process, but 
m its total result memorably beneficent 

I see no reason to doubt that the three narratives, m which 
the conversion of Paul is told m the Acts, are essentially a true 
statement of what happened They are mdeed not entirely 
consistent with one another, but the mconsistencies do not go 
beyond what Paul himseH might have committed, m repeatmg 
the story at different tunes, and with shghtly different motives 
That it was the true Jesus who touched the spirit of Paul, when 
the persecutmg zeal of Paul had suffered collapse through its own 
fierceness and through the remonstrances of his conscience, this 
is not exactly the way m which the conversion is related, but 
this IS the explanation of all the narratives, and on a really 
spiritual view of the um verse it is a satisfactory and just explana- 
tion In speakmg of the remonstrances of Paul’s conscience to 
the course which he was pursumg, I am m agreement with the 
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norrativo which gives as among tbo words of Josos which ho 
heard Itiahordforthoo toklokngiilnfltthogoad , words which 
in their exact form wore snggoalcd to Paul by his Greek looming 
but of which the substance had a diviner eourco That Paul 
had remembered tho death of Stephen wo might bo sure it 
was not a thing to bo forgotten of tho earthly things which ho 
hod known this approached nearest to heavenly things But 
tho true heavenly touoh lay in that which camo with restorative 
induence in tho midst of his prostration and which bade him 
attach himself to that divino lovo which flowed from tho gontlo 
ministrations of Jesus and which if ho had pationco would 
gmdo him nght through tho tangled coarses of this world Wo 
can hardly suppose that Paul did Immediately as ho lay on the 
ground in his blindness and feobloneas form any direct purpose 
of preachmg Christ among tho Qontilcfl though this might perhaps 
be inferred from wbat he says in tbo first chapter of his epistle 
to tho Galatians and is more clearly imphed in tho twenty sixth 
chapter of the Acta If any idea of this kind flashed through Ids 
mind at that moment it can have been only m mdimontary 
fonn Bat tho purpose must have matured dunng that sobtaiy 
time which as ho tells us himself he spent in Arabia immediately 
afterwards and it is likely that he preached not onl^ to the 
Jews but to tho Gentiles, when he returned to Damascus after 
this Arabian soioum If he did this vro can understand why 
tho Jews wore so bitter against him and induced Arotos tbo 
long of that country to try to seize bun he escaped (as wo Icam 
both from the Acts and from his own testimony in tho second 
epistle to tho Connthiana) by being let down from tbo citj wall 
in a basket How long it was after this that bo mado that 
journey to Jerusalem of which he lolls us m tho first chapter 
of his opistle to the Galatians we do not procisoly know but it 
ifl likely to have been very soon and this wo should infer from 
the Acts m any ease it was three years after bis convcrsiom 
At this visit ho saw Peter and also James tho Lord s brother^ 
doubtless be found from them that they would offer no hindrance 
to his preaching to tho Gentiles and it must have been at this 
vimt also that lie had that vision in tho temple of which ho 
afterwards gave an ocoount in that speech which Is recorded in 
the twenty-sooond chapter of tho Acts It is fairly clear that, 
whereas before this bo bad formed no lojge plan as to his ovan 
gohsing mission ho now doliboratoly resolved to convert the 
whole Roman empire to tbo faith of Christ 
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But having amved at this point, it is necessary to look back 
a httle 

We are now at that part of Paul’s hie of which the author of 
the Acts had no personal knowledge , and it is quite clear, when 
we compare the account m the Acts with the epistle to the 
Galatians, that Luke has too large an idea of the amount of 
intercourse which Paul had with the Christians of Jerusalem and 
Judaea, and especially his mtercourse with the ongmal apostles, 
the historian lays emphasis on hues which ought to have been 
much more hghtly drawn Still, we must not exaggerate m our 
mmds the degree of Luke’s divergence from the real fact, and 
the whole position of Peter and of the disciples who acted with 
him must he exammed with some care 

The circumstances attendmg on the death of Stephen had 
startled both the Jewish hierarchy and the disciples of Jesus 
mto the vivid apprehension of a hostdity which had for some 
time been concealed The keen censure which Stephen had 
expressed (in his recorded speech, if not earher), and the growing 
number of the disciples, combmed to make the disciples appear 
more formidable to the Jewish authorities than they had previously 
seemed to be , hence the attempt to put them down summarily 
On the other hand, all the disciples (and the apostles among the 
rest) felt the need, not so much of takmg thought for their owui 
personal safety, as of meetmg the hostile attack with new energy 
on their own side The conversion of the Samaritans was imme- 
diately attempted, and with some success , the Samaritans, bemg 
a circumcised nation, stood on a different level from the heathen, 
and the extension of the gospel preachmg mto this region was not 
met with any remonstrance, even by the most ardent adherents 
of the ancient law who had ranged themselves under the banner of 
Jesus Christ But when the heathen centurion Comehus, known 
so far merely as an attached fnend of the Jewish nation, but not 
enrolled among them by the nte of circumcision, sought for an 
mterview with Peter, and was accepted as a disciple, and received 
baptism, then some murmurs did arise among those Chnstiaiis 
who thought obedience to the ancient law obligatory , and some 
of the apostles ]omed m remonstrating wath Peter Peter how- 
ever had an authority not easily to be set aside , and to conciliate 
- those who remonstrated with him, he told them the quamt but 
expressive vision through which he had gathered that it was 
God’s will that the Gentiles should not be refused admission mto 
the Christian society. 
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Not then in Paul’s mind alone but through the whole eodoty 
of bohorera in Jeans Christ a thrill passed after Stephen s martyr 
dom awakening them to wider entorpnscs than any which they 
had hitherto undertaken for the oitension of tho faith And 
wo may bo sure that through many channels the gospel now began 
to reach the Gentiles If there wore no other reason for saying 
so' tho fact that an important Christian ohnreh oxistod in Romo, 
long before Paul wont there m>d a church containing many 
Gentiles would bo proof of this tho epistle of Paul to the Romans 
shows that suoh a chnrch did oust It would indeed bo unreason 
able to think if any one over entertained tho thought that to 
one person alone this Paul of Tarsns tho whole oonrorsion of 
tho Gentile world was dne that without him the believers In 
Jesus Chnat would have remained an absoluloly Jewish sodotj 
except for some sprinkling of Samantans, and a oohtary Gontllo 
hero and there originally well disposed to tho Jewish mco That 
would be unduly to exaggerate tho work of Paul and yet the 
work which he did was Immense 

Not only was a very largo part of tho conversion of tho Gentile 
world to (iristlanity duo to Paul s active initiative but also— 
and this was pooullariy bis work — to him was doe the real oqnabfy 
of Oentllcs with Jews In tho Christian society AVhotbor GentDos 
• unoircummscd and free from all obligation to praolJre tho core 
momal of the Jewish law should bo reckoned equal to Jews in 
the Cbnroh of Christ was the burning question among Christians 
at this early date Jewish Christians had conceded tho point, 
that nncircmnosod GentOee might jom tho Choroh bat they 
still held that as long as these Gentiles wore uncircumdsod, 
their status was Inferior and nnporfoct they had not folfUlod 
the whole counsel of God they must reckon thomsolvos on tho 
way to the perfect life but not as having attained It. 

Against this oontentlon of tho Jewish Christians Paul directed 
his full energy both in preaching and in working Not that ho 
was incapable of making ooncesaions on occasions it was no 
sm in itself to perform tho ntes of tho Jewish low it might bo 
well, now and again, to Jom in doing so But against tho obliga- 
tion of doing BO bo set himsolf steady and unremittingly The 
obhgations whloh a disciple of Christ must take upon himself 

’ I mart eoaiM«r it orrUio UiAt Avti xl SO »ffiniu tlut di*dpl«x b«lactfiiig to 
pTpru «od Cjm6 preulKd to (sod oo u Tcrtcdl worn* of tbe Oircni itIk) irar of 
ocnme,Dot Jew*. Borneo/ the lodved nod “G redan Jov«''liutood of Greokf”| 
bat tbii, u aiford hu wuuiud gfre* no ntioaal tmaniax, in ritTW of tbe prerioiu 
hlltOTJ 
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were, according to Paul, not founded on a histoncal covenant, 
but on sometlung very deep in the nature of man Sinfulness, 
he said, was inherent m mankmd, the transgression of the first 
man had. caused it, and no external act was capable of ehnnnatmg 
it, or of drawmg the errmg impulses out of our veins , no sacrifice, 
no deed of man could do so But over against the smfuhiess of 
man stood, to the apprehension of Paul, one great restorative 
fact , one fact, m which the Divine Spmt was manifested — ^the 
crucifixion and death of Jesus Chnst By the Spirit the spmt 
could be cleansed, the errmg impulses were washed away m 
those who put their trust m Jesus Chnst crucified 

Now it must not be thought that Paul’s teaching, m those 
deep aspects which I have just been explaining, came as altogether 
new or strange to the ears of the elder apostles. In many respects 
it was identical with what they themselves had proclaimed all 
through From the first, the apostles had seized upon that 
chapter which we read as the fifty-third of Isaiah, and had 
beheved it to contam the prediction of the death of Jesus, and 
to evmce what that death spmtually meant Now m that 
chapter it had been said of the future inhentor of God’s power, 
“Eor the transgression of my people was he stncken,” and that 
his soul should be “an ofienng for sm,” and that “he bare the 
sm of many, and made mtercession for the transgressors ” The 
significance of the crucifixion and death of Jesus m cleansmg the 
consciences of men from sm was part of the apostohc doctrme 
from the very first, and was by no means new m Paul’s teachmg 
But Peter and the ongmal apostles had not drawn the inference 
that the Jewish ceremonial law had now lost its raison d’etre 
That was Paul’s inference , that was the new doctrme which 
Paul brought mto the forefront, and it mvolved a far more 
decisive abandonment of the Jewish rehgious ceremomal than 
any which the ongmal apostles had deemed possible To Paul’s 
mind, the redemption of Israel had sunk mto the background as 
compared with the redemption of mankmd This mdeed was 
the true sequence both of the teachmg of John the Baptist and 
of the teachmg of Jesus himself, for the Baptist had preached 
to mdividuals rather than to the nation, and had said that “God 
out of these stones can raise up children unto Abraham,” and 
Jesus had said that “Many shall come from the east and the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob m the 
kingdom of heaven, but the sons of the kmgdom shall be cast 
out mto the outer darkness ” What Paul preached and did was 
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the first prsctical attempt to carry out thoae man ms of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus himself it was the transferenoe of the 
main purport and highest promises of tho Chnstion religion from 
Israel to mankind at large Israel was dothronod and it could 
not but bo expected that the Jews should bo stirred to extra- 
ordinary animosity by such a proceduro 

Bat tho original apostles Peter and tho rest were it Is 
evident not unmoved by Paul Wo sco this by Potcr s oondnot 
at Antioch, vacillating as it was and at a much later date John 
the eon of Zebedee, though in some respocts taking a pconllar 
line of his own, was in practical sgreemont with Paul It was 
of course much more easy to adopt Paul s trenchant deposition 
of Judaism when away from Jerusalem than when living m 
Jerusalem and hcnco wo must not bo suipnsod at finding James 
the Lord • brother ’ whoso pennanont rcaidonc© was In Jem 
Salem the most Jndaistio of tho apostles 

The career of Potcr, however little as wo know tho details 
of Peters later life, is particularly noticeable as showing tho 
Pauline infioonce It is probable that when Peter loft Jemsalom 
(aa we aeo from tho epistlo to tho Qalatians that be did) ho went 
not only with the object of converting tho scattered communities 
of Jews throughout the Roman empire to faith In Jesus Christ 
but also with tho object of inculcating on thorn the continuance 
in their own rohgious ceremonial as enjoined in tho Pentateuch 
We should infer this from the Qemcntlno Homilies and though 
that Bpunous and imaginative work is no groat authority we may 
perhaps trust it so far as this, cousidonng the natural probabilities 
of the case If Peter urged his Jewish converts to adhere to the 
practice of droumdsion ho would have boon inculcating nothing 
to which Paul could take exception and yet there would bo real 
danger of collision between Jewish and GentUe Qixiatians os 
either side pressed thoir own practice to what appeared to bo Its 
legitimate development Jewish Christiana would naturally think 
mronmoiflion a more perfect state than uncaroumciBion Gontllo 
C^mstions would hold tho reve r se opinion tho more tolerant 
members of either party would confine this difference of opinion 
within peaceable limits, but others would not do so and the 
epistle to the Galatians and the second oplstlo to the Corinthians 
(chapters x and xi ) show dearly that peace was not always 
preserved in these controversios- But tho tendency was for 
Peter gradually to come over to tho aide of Paul not absolutely 
but still for practical purposoa. This would happen •partly 
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because, in teaching the non-necessity of circumcision, Paul was 
reaUy nght, and Peter could not but m his own heart acknowledge 
this But a more practical resison also would operate, for 
traveUing m countries where the Jews were m a small mmonty 
compared with the heathen population, Peter would often jfind 
himself m the dilemma of havmg to choose between Jews who 
rejected the name of Jesus, and Gentiles who accepted it as the 
token of their faith, it would be very difficult for him, under 
the circumstances, not to prefer the latter He would associate 
with Gentiles, he would make Gentile converts, and these converts 
would not accept circumcision How could Peter reject them^ 
He would not reject them , and he would thus come to occupy 
that neutral position which we find imphed m his first (and 
probably only genume) epistle It was an epistle no doubt 
written late m his life, and from Rome (for by “Babylon” towards 
the close Rome is preferably to be understood) , and m its avowed 
purpose it IS written to Jews, for the “Dispersion” m the first 
verse means naturally the Jews scattered over foreign countries 
But there is not a smgle phrase m the epistle which would not be 
quit© as naturally addressed to Gentiles as to Jews (and one 
verse, chapter iv 3, would be more naturally addressed to 
Gentiles) , and what is still more notable, there is not a smgle 
reference m the whole epistle to the controversy between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians , m which last pomt the epistle contrasts 
singularly with the epistles of Paul All this imphes that Peter 
felt the advocacy of cu’cumcision among Christians to be a weak 
cause , and the martyrdom of James at Jerusalem must have 
mcreased this feehng 

Assuming, as from these probabihties and from these mdica- 
tions we may assume, that Peter durmg aU the latter part of his 
hfe was gradually coming over to the side of Paul, and gradually 
(though m part unconsciously) separating the Christian society 
from the Jewish nation, among whom Chnstiamty had had its 
birth, and remembermg that the epistles of these two apostles 
testify that both of them were m Rome, a testimony which is 
confirmed by several of the early Fathers, notably by Ignatius 
of Antioch, are we to suppose that the two apostles met m 
Rome ^ It IS uncertam , but m view of the fact that four of the 
epistles of Paul (those to the Ephesians, Phihppians, Colossians 
and the second to Timothy) were written m Rome, and that 
Peter’s epistle (the first) appears also to have been written m 
Rome-^while yet neither Paul nor Peter mentions the presence 
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of hi« brother apostlo in Romo atUl loss any meeting between the 
two— it Bccma the more probable opinion that their prceonoo in 
Romo was not eimultancons, but snoccssivo Even bo the 
non mention of Panl by Peter ia arngnlor bnt perhaps It was 
difBonlt withont ontenng on undcslrablo controrersy to mention 
Paul to the Jewish ChriatiooB of Asia Minor If the eocond 
epistle of Peter bo genuine, ho did mention Paul, and evidently 
after Paul’s death and it is the easiest supposition that tho 
first epistle of Peter was written after Paul s death but wo 
cannot quite say Of all tho gaps In the carl^ Christian history 
none is so much to bo regretted as tho absence of ony trustworthy 
account of the last days of Peter and Paul Tho book of tho 
Acts comes to an abrupt end it wonld almost seem that some 
accident prevented its completion for Luke must certainly 
have known more of the two years of Paul s first imprisonment 
in Romo than bo tcUs us in (bo last verse of that book 

That both Paul and Peter wore elam in tho Isoroman poise- 
cution has been tho general bobof of Christians and may bo 
accepted os probably true All through tho years up to that 
porseention the flood tide of success bad been with tbo OentOe 
Christians rather than with (bo Jewish Christians though 
Jewish Christianity had not by any means ceased to exist. But 
if I am right in thinking that Peter arrived in Romo only after 
Paul 8 death (and the mention of Paul s two followers SUvanns 
and Mark by Peter without tbo mention of Paul himself must 
inclino us to think this) then It would not bo likely that Peter 
would find much to change In tbo way of life that ho found 
established among tbo Christians of Romo or m tbo Christian 
festivals OB there bold His confirmation of what Paul had 
instituted m this way would no doubt bo eagerly desired by tho 
Roman Oiristians and would bo given with no roluotanco and 
thonoeforth the Roman churoh olahned tbo title of tho apostoUo 
church m a peculiar degree as having had the aanotlon of the 
two most famous and most laborious opostlcs to tbo sebomo of 
Christianity there hold, and in particular to tho way in which 
the Easter festival was celebrated there With this sanction, 
Gentile Qiristianity won its final victory in tho Christian church 
and this was before any of the four gospoU that oro now received 
by Christians had been written in Its enhroty 

I have been relating tho victory of Paul a victory whioh 
Peter at one time might have deeir^ to modify though hardly 
to reverse but which In tho end Peter ooooptod in its matn 
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points cordiaUy, though not perhaps assenting to everything 
which Paul had taught and written The victory of Paul, the 
victory of Gentile Christianity over Jewish Christianity, was m 
the mam weU deserved, Chnstiamty was now established as a 
rehgion sprmgmg out of the deep necessities of human nature, 
and answermg to those necessities, not as dependent for its 
mtrmsic vahdity on Jewish history, or on its acceptance of Jewish 
ntes That was a just decision, and has been final m Christian 
behef But still, Chnstiamty had sprung, histoncaUy, out of 
Judaism , and the relation of the new rehgion to the old had to 
be correctly discerned, if possible It was impossible that Paul 
should wish his ongmal Phansaic behef, to which he had adhered 
so long, to be dishonoured, he had resigned Judaism, but he 
never demed that Judaism had m a tnie sense come from God, 
and hence the problem was before him. By what tram of reasoning, 
by what considerations of duty, was it nght to declare a rehgion 
which had come from God to be antiquated and no longer to 
command the obedience of faithful men? 

To the answer which Paul gave to this question we cannot, 
I think, give that absolute agreement which we may give to his 
practical decision as' to the non-necessity of the Jewish law for 
human salvation His conduct, and the conduct which he 
prescribed for mankind at large, was right, but the reasons 
which he gave for his practical decision were not entirely right 
They were partly right, the position taken up by him m his 
epistles (and m the epistle to the Hebrews, which if not his, is 
by a follower of his) contains much just fee ling and just reasoning , 
but there were errors m it, very difficult to avoid m that day, 
which we now, with the clearer knowledge of history which tune 
has brought us, see to be errors 

To say, as Paul said m his epistle to the Galatians, that the 
law was the schoolmaster to brmg men to Chnst — or m other 
words, that the law taught men what was right and wrong m 
outward acts, whereas Christ taught men the spmt, by which 
nght-domg would spontaneously be practised and wrong-domg 
be shunned — this was perfectly just by way of general contrast, 
if moral teachmg hke that of the ten commandments be set 
side by side with the moral teachmg of the gospel This, too, 
18 m the mam the contrast which is brought forward m the 
epistle to the Romans, as for mstance when Paul says (m 31) 

Do we then, make the law of none efiect through faith? God forbid 
nay, we establish the law. 
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for hero also rcotitudo in external act* is regarded as incumbent 
on men but such rectitude i* declared to bo the natural outflow 
of faith In Jesus Chnst and not a matter of compulsory obedience 

can find no fault with Paul here, nor again in that other 
declaration of the infenonty of ntual to inward faith which 
he puts forwiird in the opistlo to the Romans In that epistle 
ho describes edreumdsion as the seal of faith and by this ho 
evidently means to aay that faith (as shown in Abraham) was 
the offcctivo virtue circumcision merely the stomp by which it 
was recorded for men * knowledge This last contrast, between 
the symbol and the thing symbolised is worked out very fully 
in the opistlo to the Hebrows in respect of the sacrifices of the 
ancient law which oro represented as merely types of that great 
sacrifice of himself which Jesus Chnst offor^ up for the service 
of mankind and in obedience to the will of God. 

In both respect* just noticed In the declaration of the 
supenonty of the righteous and just spirit over any ovtomal act 
and in tbo declaration of the cessation of any value in the 
corcTuonies ordained by the ancient law now that the self 
sacnfico of Jesus Christ was eternally present to our thoughts 
wo most agree with the teaching of Paul The reform of mankind 
had through the gospel peuetnitcd to tbo depths of tbo human 
spirit and divine goodness bad shown itself in Jesus Christ 
onnullmg the necessity of symbols of that goodness But there 
stni remained tbo question What are wo to think of the Jew* 
themselves T Out of tbo Jo wish nation Jesus Christ had come was 
not that a title of honour for ihemt But then the Jewish nation 
crucified Jesus Christ and stiD rojooted him wa* not the honour 
which otherwise would have accrued to them wiped out nay 
turned to dishonour by this contumely, by this rejection? Hero 
was the question to which Paul with all his real tenderness for 
his own nation did not, as I think must bo acknowledged give 
the Tight answer 

Ho did not put the question exactly as I have put it but 
he put it m the terms which seemed natural to him at tbo 
beginning of the third chapter of his epistle to the Romans 
Here are his question and answer — and lot it bo promised that 
in the two preceding chapters ho has been doing his best to 
show that Jews and Gentiles are equally shmers 

What advaota^ then hath tbo Jew or what Is tbo profit of dnnun 
dskmT linch e v ery wayi first of aH that they were oatnistod with tbo 
oraolea of OotL 
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It IS obvious that for the Jews to have any advantage over 
the Gentiles, they must not only have been entrusted with the 
oracles of God, but also have profited by the possession of those 
oracles Now this is precisely what Paul demes of the Jews, 
he will not allow them any superiority at all over the Gentiles, 
as far as the real substance of goodness is concerned To prove 
that the Jews are no better than the Gentries, he thinks it enough 
to quote a psalm m which it is said, 

There is none righteous, no, not one , 

There is none that understandeth, 

There is none that seeketh after God, 

They have all turned aside, they are together become unprofitable , 
There is none that doeth good, no, not so much as one, etc , 

Without reflectmg that the psalmist describes these egregious 
sinners as “eatmg up my people as they eat bread,” so that “my 
people” are not, here at all events, mcluded among the sinners 
But not to dwell on this pomt , is it not clear that Paul is really 
wantmg, first to make a concession to the Jews, and then to 
nullify that concession — which is not a reasonable thmg to do? 
He IS not fair to the Jews , who, whatever their faults, had made 
a most serious and earnest effort after nghteousness , and many 
of whom, by their self-demal and hohness, had really prepared 
the way for the gospel The prophets and psalmists of the Old 
Testament ought, even had there been no other reason, to have 
rescued the ancient people of God from such imputations as 
those which are contamed in the psalm quoted by Paul But 
the prophets and psalmists did not stand alone, and no doubt 
Paul, when not argumg for a special purpose, would have admitted 
that there were many Israehtes m the olden tunes “of whom the 
world was not worthy,” the salt of the earth, which was the 
very truth 

Wliy, then, did Paul not make this admission m his epistle 
to the Romans "2 He had a theological interest m disparagmg 
the Jews , this is plain , had it not been so, his real tenderness 
towards his own people would have been effectively shown, and 
he would have adrmtted that many of them had been worthy of 
remembrance and of honour What was the theological mterest 
which, m the epistle to the Romans, makes him put this out of 
sight WTiat was the theological mterest which made him 
disparage the Jews^ 

No one who takes note of the difficulties which lay m Paul’s 
V ay Mill doubt what that mterest was His own conversion had 
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been broTight alrout by ran exporience which made him ejolt 
Jesus of Nazareth Into an xmiqno porition a divino status, not 
to bo pamDolod in the caso of any other man this it was before 
whjoh the Slnaitio covenant and tho cororaomal law of the andont 
Scriptures vonishod as tho temporary vanishes before tho eternal 
and Paul naturally desired thot q'hat ho folt every Christian 
should feel His conolusion as to tho temporary nature of tho 
Sinoitio covenant was right but ho was not able to support it 
by the argument which wo can now see to bo just that the 
Smaitio covenant had itself been placed m too high a position 
by Jewish traditlom Paul was enable to say that the nanu- 
tivos of Exodus and Deuteronomy were exaggerated narratives 
ho knew no reason for saying so tho thought that God had 
spoken with audible human voice amid thunders and hghtnlngs 
to tho whole people of Israel and oftcrwnrds in mysterious 
solitude to iloses on tho moimtain created in him no infereduhty 
at ad Hence to oountcrbolanco this mimculous event ho bad 
to place Jesus of Naxaroth at on elevation before which every 
other man shrank Into nothingness and tho human virtues of 
the anaent laraoUtes absolutely disappeared when Paul was 
cmmaating his creed in its potest form. So also did tho virtncs 
of an other men past present or future no man according to 
Paul, ever had bron or over would bo entitled to boast of his 
own doings 

Such a position was really paradoxical, and it was impossiblo 
for Paul himself to adhere to it absolutely ho docs, In the eleventh 
and twelfth ohaptore of his second cpjstlo to the Connthlans, 
celebrate his own suCforings labours and rohgionf oipcncnces 
not in any way ungracefully or wrongly but still he docs celebrate 
them But his theory has tended to produce in Christians an 
unreal and oxcessivo humility and m his own doy in that 
critical epoch of the dolivoranoo of Christianity from coremomal 
Judaism it prodocod the offoot ovnn more to bo regretted, of 
taldng away the one legitimate ground on which Christians and 
Jews might ^ave cordially met Though the Jewish ooromonial 
law was being abrogated it might still have boon owned by 
OhnstianB what heroic and faithful and tender natures even 
though they were not faultless the old Judaism hod fostered. 
The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews did say something in 
this way but not enough to make the Jewish nation feel it was 
exalted in the exaltation of its obUdren as every otlier nation 
has felt itself exalted by tho noble oharaotera which have issned 
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out of it The Jewish nation has had the unparalleled misfortune 
of not being reckoned honourable through the virtues of the 
great men which it has produced , and the reconcihng balm which 
should have been admimstered to that nation by the Gentile 
Christians was sternly withheld To say that this was entirely 
Paul’s fault would not be ]ust_, the causes of tlus unjust disparage- 
ment were deeply laid m the Je^vlsh history, but it was the 
success of Paul as a missionary m the Christian field through 
which these causes became largely operative The natural 
tendency of events was to tear away Christianity from Judaism, 
the Jewish Christians had no power to counteract this process, 
the theory of Chnstiamty which Paul upheld accelerated it 
After the fall of Jerusalem, it is Gentile Chnstiamty alone that 
can detam us , and on the mighty success of Paul m laymg the 
foundations of the Gentde Church we must now cast a glance 
We read the history of his spintual campaigns, imperfectly, 
m the Acts There was much that Luke did not know, and a 
good deal that he did not care to say, any one who compares 
the first and eleventh chapters of the second epistle to the 
Cormthians, and the second chapter of the epistle to the Galatians, 
with the narrative m the Acts, will see how great the gaps are 
m our knowledge of Paul’s missionary career Many roughnesses, 
many calanuties m that career, are onutted by Luke over and 
above the omission (which is probably accidental) of the closmg 
years of Paul’s life Let us be thankful to Luke for what he 
has given us, m those parts of the narrative where he himself 
was an eyewitness he is always picturesque, there is httle exaggera- 
tion and a good deal of pathos, we should be much poorer if 
we did not possess the book of the Acts Still it is to Paul’s 
own epistles that we must turn if we wish to understand his 
extraordmary gemus and heroism I do not think him more 
heroic or more lovmg than Peter, and we have to remember 
that Peter preceded Paul m founding the Christian society on 
its historical basis, m givmg the first laws to that society But 
Paul was a greater gemus than Peter , he was a far greater master 
than Peter m that controversy which made Chnstiamty a world- 
wide human rehgion , if I have cnticised some part of the behef 
which he promulgated as the issue of that controversy, I do not 
forget that a great part of the solution of it which he offered was 
purely just and true The way m which his personal feehngs 
nungle with his behef m all his epistles is most stnkmg, and 
equally so is his steady assumption of the eternal mvisible world 
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aa tho true Trorld ■with which bo always held converse, where 
God and Christ rdgnod and in which the spirits of tho just 
sbonld be manifested in duo time I confess that I bcUovo in 
the genuineness of all tho epistles ascribed to him except tho 
epistle to the Hebrews (which Is entirely In tho Pauline spirit 
but tho authorship of which is a still unsolved problem) Tho 
gcnumencss of what are caDcd tho pastoral epistles that is those 
to Umothy and Titus has been much impugned and if there 
wore real Improbability m Paul having made extensive joumoys 
after the last of thoso recorded in the Acts It would bo necessary 
to give them up But the most recent views of the date of the 
govemorahip of Festus take away this chronological difficnltv 
and there Is not to my fooling any other As to tho internal 
evidence they appear to me sane and worthy epistles wo would 
like indeed to know what tho horotlcs who aro roprovod by name 
m them bad to say for themselves hut thoro la no Improlwbility 
in tho onstcnoe of such heretics Tho entics have rend occloslasti 
dsm into thoso epistles bnt It was a matter of course that every 
church would have ovorseors and deacons there is nothing 
which would ^esd us to think that Paul would have had thoso 
overseers and deacons oxcrciso their office with technical rigidity 
I am not saying that Paul or any enriy Christian tcaclier know 
quite how to treat philosophy whether of tbo Jewish or of the 
Greek desenption but tho problem was a difficult one and the 
popular philosophy of Asiotio countries in that day was very inferior 
to the b^ Greek or Roman philosophy os known to ourselves 

However the epistles to Timothy and Titus are no doubt 
carelessly written compared to thoso great and ndmimblo epistles 
to tho Romans and to the Oonntblans and though in this very 
carelessness there are some Paulino features (notably in tho first 
chapter of tho first epistle to Timothy) still they do not reach 
the height of his highest inspiration Perhaps tho noblest 
passages in his wntlngs aro tho eighth ohoptcr of tho epistle to 
the Romans tho thirteenth ond fifteenth chapters of tho first 
epistle to the Corinthians and tbo end of tbo fourth and bogiumng 
of tbo fifth chapters of tho second epistle to tbo Corinthians 
Let me quote two passages from thoso chapters Hero Is one 
from the epistle to tho Romans (viil 18-22) 

I reckon that the sufferings of this present time nro not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall bo revoalod to ot ward Por the 
earnest expectation of the creation walteth for the rex'enilng pf the sons of 
GotL For tho creation was subjected to vanity not of its own will but by 
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ron$on of him ^\ho subjected it, m hope that the creation itself also shall 
bo dclu ercd from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glorj’- 
of the cluldren of God For ive know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now 

How mimense is the range of thought in these few bnef words, 
how penetrating the insight into the most honourable elements 
of human nature' Of like character is the following passage 
from the second epistle to the Connthians (iv 16-v 2) 

Wherefore we faint not, but though our outward man is deca-vong, 
yet our inward man is renewed day by da}’’ For our hght affliction, 
wluch IS for the moment, worketh for us more and more exceedmgly an 
eternal weight of glory, wlule we look not at the thmgs which are seen, 
but at the things wluch are not seen for the tlungs wluch are seen are 
temporal , but the tlungs which are not seen are eternal For w e know 
that if the eartldv house of our tabernacle bo dissolved, we have a bmldmg 
from God, a house not made -with hands, eternal, m the heavens For 
veril} m this wo groan, longmg to be clothed upon "with our habitation 
which 18 from heaven 

Could tlie ideal glory, wbich is the goal of each man and all 
men, be more vividly expressed? 

I am not saying that, even in relation to his Gentile converts, 
Paul was absolutely perfect We may regret that he said (hastily, 
wc may hope) that men were predestmed to work evil (Romans 
IX 17-21) It IS possible that he restneted too much the inter- 
course, and especially the maraages, between Chnstian and 
heathen ; at least it is natural to tlunk that somethmg of this 
kind IS imphed in 2 Conntluans vi 11-18, but it is not easy to 
see the hnutations of Paul’s meaning Great souls are not to be 
held free from cnticism , therefore let us note these pomts. Yet, 
taking the whole career of Paul, lus deeds, speeches, and writings, 
must we not be filled with w^ondor at such complex activity, 
snch purity and self-denial, such practical good sense, such power 
of love, such reliance on heavenly things, such noble grasp of the 
way m wdiich these heavenly things interpenetrate our earthly 
experience? Few men stand before us with such vividness 

And now let me note that on one question, in regard to wluch 
the Chnstian mind was tending to a disastrous sevent}’’, the 
question of the eternal destiny of the wicked, Paul, like Peter, 
wav merciful I have already lefcrrcd to that notable passage 
in wluch Peter wntes 

1 or utUn tins end was the gospal preached oven to tho dead, tliat they 
inipht ho judged accotxhng to men m the flesh, but ]i%o according to God 
in th'* hpint. 
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as ovidfinoe that that apostle admitted hope after death for those 
who had sinned hero and Patil was of eiimlar mind. For though 
it is true that in his opistio to the Thessnlonians (2 Tbess. i 6) 
he speaks of those who shall so^r punishment even eternal 
destmotion from the face of the Lord and from the glory of his 
might yet m his later and bettor considerod epistle to tho 
Connthinns (1 Cor iii 16) ho says, If any mans work be 
burned (1 e as unworthy) *be shall suffer loss but he himwolf 
shaTT bo saved yet so as through fire ’ The unworthinoss of 
a TT>an s doings^ ^ says ontafls suffering upoi^ him and yet bo 
may be saved m spite of it And if any one ahouid ask whether 
Pa^ meant to inoinde in this judgment thoeo who bod not 
embraced tiio faith in Christ an answer Is supplied in his epistle 
to tho Romans (ii 14 16) wboro ho writes thus 

tVben GentOes who have no Iaw do by nature the thingi of the law 
tbeoe baring no law aro a law unto ibemielrea In that they tbow tbe 
work of tbe law written fco tbelr henrta tbeh oonacdence bearing witneea 
therewith* end tbelr tbemgfata one with another aoouaing or elee azouahi^ 
tbemj in tho day when Ood eball judge tho aeorets of men aooording to 
my gospel, by Jesm Obdvt. 

That passage clearly abrogates formal external grotmds of 
salvation* and makes the innor witness of a man s own consdence 
supreme (which is a dlfferont thing from a man s opinion about 
himself as in his suporfidal imaginations he might present it to 
himself) and those who consider how emphatically Paul says 
that the heathen consdenco shall have true power in tho day of 
tho divine judgment will not think that Paul intends to exclude 
tho heathen when he speaks of a man being saved oven though 
his works have perished For such sayings wo must be gmtef^ 
Lot this be enough to say in tho present place about this 
illustnoufl teacher reformor and converter of men* and his 
writings I resume the sequences of history 

The eariy Christian sodety had been progre ssi ng not with 
entire inwaid peacefulness nor with many gifts of the intellect, 
but with extraordinary love and solf-donlal as Its most dis- 
tingulshing feature when that oollialon took place which was 
bound to happen sooner or later the oolhsion with the Roman 
empire and it took place In a griovous tragic maimer i^oh 
entailed III oonsequenoes on the whole after oonrae of Christian 
history To understand at all what happened we have to 
remember that the Christians were unpopular not only with tho 
Jews but with the heathen also and we must understand why 
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they were unpopular Had they merely preached and practised 
mutual love, there would have been notlung in this to arouse 
dishke, but they were also prophets of what they called “the 
anger,” that is to say the anger of God, which they conceived 
as about to fall on an evil world In truth, there were many 
thmgs m the world, as it then was, which deserved, and could 
not but meet with, destruction Even had these early Christians 
put their prophecy in the most careful and ]ust manner, they 
could not but have mcurred some unpopularity But the manner 
m which they conceived of the wrath of God as about to fall on 
the world, was m the way of a sudden catastrophe, and they 
no doubt often put their threatening prophecy m a form which 
failed to discriminate between the good and the evil of the world 
m which they were placed, and thus they came to be thought 
of as “enemies of the human race,” “hostes humam genens ” 
Hence it came about that the emperor Nero, finding himself 
exposed (probably unjustly) to suspicion as bemg the author 
of that temble conflagration which devastated Rome m the 
summer of a n 64, caught at a defence for himself, by chargmg 
the Christians with havmg kmdled the flames , and his procedure 
against them was not altogether unwelcome to the Roman 
populace Moreover, though his extreme cruelty caused some 
reaction m their favour, it did not take away aU the prejudice 
against them It was thought an mtnnsically wicked thing to 
be a Christian, it was the same thing as bemg a rebel and a 
disturber of the pubhc safety In short, however desirous the 
Christians might be of peace, it was real war that now began 
between the Christian society and the Roman empire There 
was no such war between the Roman empire and any other 
rehgion, but then no other rehgion made its determination so 
unflinchingly known to put aU other rehgions down Christians 
did mdeed acknowledge Csesar as their ruler , but their obedience 
to Caesar ceased when matters of rehgion came mto the field, 
and both m rehgion, and m many matters of ordmary hfe, they 
were of necessity opposed to all the subjects of Caesar outside 
their own ranks So much as this was plam fact , but m addition 
to this, scandalous tales were told, such as are always apt to 
arise m vulgar mmds against a much-hated rehgious body, of 
gross wickedness secretly practised by Christians 

Thus then the Roman empire began a war m which (contraiy 
to aU which might have seemed probable) it was to be finally 
and absolutely defeated The war, perhaps, could not have 
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been averted but it waa a lazzH)ntabIo thing that the -wont of 
the Roman emperors shoold have been reigning at that partioalar 
time Everything m the conflict rvhich ensnod Tvaa made worse 
by that accidental fact. Moreover, deeply os the Chnstinns 
were to be honoured for their ddohty and courage the violent 
and cruel attack which was made op them rondon^ it extremely 
difficult for them to accept any heathen ontic* os honourable 
opponents Their whole doty seemed to bo to consolidate their 
ranks, not to flinch not to play tho traitor or the ooward to 
abide by what they hod been taught thorn must, at any roto 
be no disintegration from withm Tho faith must at all costs, 
be maintained uncormpted 

This is tho temper ardent, tender and dotifnl yet exposed 
to those dangers which the seal of mortal conflict brings with it 
which wo find exemplified m the last of the apostles whose written 
words have come down to us John tho son of Zebedee His love 
for his Master Jesos his intonso realisation of tho sabUmo teaching 
of Jesus earned him into tho realms of imogmation this we see 
plainly m the book of the Rovelation but also I do not think 
we can resist tho conolosion for which I have given reasons in 
a previous chapter that his memonca of the hfo and deeds of 
Jesus became inlnglod with Imagmation and that this mixture of 
memory and ima^nation arranged and pointed by his Ephesian 
followers was tho source of our fourth gospel There is 
BOmething in this that wo must regret but wo must always 
remember tho very great difToronco of that time from our own the 
immaturity of secular knowledge m tho apostles their unaoquain 
tonce with that caution which abonld oharacteriso tho histonam 
On his own ground when be has to render flashes of spiritual 
truth there is no writer in tho Bible who excels the apostle John 
and this is tho same m all his works Take two instances from 
the Revelation 

Be tboa talthful unto death, and I will give thee tbo ew r u of life. 
ll 10 . 

I beard •. voice from bearen, Mylng, tVrito, Bleaeed axe the dead 
Trbiob die In the Lord from boncefopribi yw oaitb tbe Spirit, that tboy 
rosy root from tbelr Isbomi for tbelr works follow with thorn, ziv 
13 

And hero are two instanoes from his first epistle 

The world paaieth away and the loet th er eof; bat ho that doetb the 
win of God abfdoth foe ever it 17 

He that loveth not his brother whom be bath eeeo oeonot love God 
whom be hath not seon. Iv SO 
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And here are two specimens from the gospel 

Jeatis answered and said unto her. Every one that drinlieth of this 
water shall thirst again but whosoever dnnketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst, but the water that I shall give him 
shall become m him a well of water sprmgmg up imto eternal life iv 13, 14 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his hfe for 
his friends, xv 13. 

It was no ordmary man who could wnte thoughts so profoundly 
touchmg with such perfect simphcity Yet that vehemence, 
which we can see from the gospels was a natural characteristic 
of his, and which found ample fuel to kmdle it m his later hfe — 
first m his breach with the Jews, next with his experience of the 
cruel persecutions by the Roman empire, mcludmg his own exile 
m Patmos, and lastly m his conflict with heresies the moving 
source of which was umntelhgible to him, and which really were 
wild and baseless — ^his vehemence under these provocations led 
him sometimes mto expressions and acts which we must regret. 
Some are to be found m his Biblical wntmgs , outside the Bible 
we may refer to his abhorrence of the heretic Cermthus he fled 
out of the pubhc bath, it is said, findmg that Cermthus was there, 
and cned out, “Let us flee, lest the roof fall m, while Cermthus, 
the enemy of the truth, is withm ” The Christian Father Poly- 
carp, who had himself been a hearer of John, imitated this conduct 
but too faithfully when he met with the heretic Marcion 

The quarrel of the apostle John with the Jews never hmdered 
him from recogmsmg the sacredness of the ancient Jewish law, 
and this he showed m two remarkable ways ^First, he wore the 
sacerdotal plate or coronet, made of gold, which m the book of 
Exodus (xxvni 36—38) the high priest is commanded to wear 
We learn this from Polycrates, who was bishop of Ephesus about 
AD 190 and who is quoted by Eusebius m his EcdesiasUcdl 
History (v 24) It is to be supposed that John wore this plate 
when exercismg his office m rehgious meetmgs of the faithful, 
and certainly he must have meant by it that the true fulfiUers of 
the ancient law were not the Jews who had rejected Jesus Christ, 
but they who had accepted him 

The other mstance of the apostle John’s adherence to the 
ancient law is a more famous one He always celebrated the 
passover, not mdeed as the Jews celebrated it, with the slaymg 
of a lamb , that mode of celebration, according to him, had 
come to an end when Jesus Chnst died upon the cross Jesus 
Chnst was the true paschal lamb, this (as I have already said 
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in tt pnmoos part of this work) is tho inlorming idea both of the 
Rovolafion and of tho fourth gospel It was (ho Saviours 
possover that ho celebrated (to the phraso of tho Christian 
historian Eusebius) and wo must understand by tliis phrase 
tho pasaovor with a particular rcforenco to the death of Jesus 
Christ 83 tho (ruo I^nib of God. * This thouglit is really a 
strikuig one and wo can well understand why (ho CJhnstlans of 
Asia !Minor clung In after limca to tho celebration of tho passoror 
interpreted in thw lofty ideal sen^ but tho rest of (ho Clinstion 
world (and cspcdally tho Roman church) had taken a difToront 
lino They celebrated tho resurrection rather than tho death 
of Jesus ciinst and hence the groat Christian festival was not 
over tho Christian world genoroII> coinrident with tho Jewish 
passo\*or, but always took placo on tho first dn> of tho week 
This general Christian practice was said to bo dcrued from 
apostolical tradition a phrase which would naturally onginato 
in the Roman church and nould mean the practice which Paul 
originated and Mcr sanctioned — tho two chief apostles who had 
both been at Rome and bad received (hero Iho crown of mart}T 
dom But Eusebius (ells us that (ho Asiatic practice sanctioned 
by tbo apostio John was (ho more andent of tho two and this 
would naturally bo so for there can bo littlo doubt that (ho first 
dljsaplcs celebrated thopas-sovcroxnctivastho Jowsdid 'ictoven 
according to tho Towish law tho socrifico of a Iamb would never 
take placo at a distance from Jerusalem (see Doutoropomy m 
5 0) unleavened bread would bo tbo solo mark of tbo paschal 
festival for tho«o who were in foreign lands And this would 
continue in tho festival as celebrated by Jewish Christians who 
would cat unkavoned bread at Uio time of tho passover But 
tho apostle John Is not to bo counted among these Jewish 
Christians and wo must infer botli from natural probabiht} and 
fronf tho expressions in tho letter of Polycrates (quoted bj 
Eusebius E<xl Ntsi v 24) that ho and tho Asiatic Christians 
after him simply (crminatod their fast ofc tbo daj and hour when 
the andent law ordained tho saorifloo of tho paschal lamb tboj 
terminated their fast as cokbrotlng tho now life which had boon 
given to the world by tho death of Jesus Christ Tbo procoduro 
was ono worthy of great tboogh not faultlcsn apostlo There 
U but one thing tnoro that I need refer to in eonnexion with him 
and that Is tbo touching story told by Clomont of Aloxondna 
how ho reconverted to tbo ways of honesty and pioty a robber 
who had onco been a Christian but had taken to wicked wtiyE. 

12 
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If it be trae, Jolm must have possessed great courage, which 
m any case we have no reason to doubt , though he was not so 
forward in outward action as Peter and Paul were, or some of 
the other disciples, his nature was meditative 

Let me retrace my steps for a short time, and revert to a 
historical event deeply connected with Chnstiamty, though not 
belongmg to Chnstiamty, I mean that faU of Jerusalem ahd of 
the Jewish power which took place a very few years after the 
Neroman persecution of the Christians The conduct of the 
Roman governors m Judsea towards the Jews, though not equalling , 
m wickedness that of Nero towards the Christians, was arbitrary 
and despotic, and great sympathy must be given to the Jews 
m their revolt against such tyranny as that exercised by Floms, 
under whom the rebeUion of the Jews against the Romans broke 
out Stdl it 18 manifest, when we compare Christians with Jews 
m their respective conflicts against the same arrogant impenal 
power, that the Christians had a knowledge, which the Jews 
lacked, of where their true strength lay The Christians rehed 
on spiritual weapons, the Jews rehed on matenal weapons 
At least the Jews did so, until they had been defeated m two 
most serious revolts, the revolt which ended m the capture of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple, by Titus, m a n 70 , 
and the revolt of Bar-Cochba m the reign of Hadrian Then, 
a conquered and dispersed people, they did reconsider their ways 
From the time of Hadnah to the present day, the Jews have been 
men of peace, and m these latter days have not been without 
influence among the nations of the world Yet, puttmg that m- 
fluence as high as they may choose to put it, is it not worth their 
while to consider, even now, whether their fellow-countryman, 
Jesus of Nazareth, was not m possession of a secret to which they 
themselves have had no access ? I say this, not as being forgetful 
of the sms of Christians against Jews durmg many centuries of 
the past, nor doubtmg that some of the hnes of true life which 
mtermingle m our modem world belong to the Jewish people 
But it IS not among the Jews, as I read history, that the most 
semmative, the most vigorous, the most expandmg and developmg 
hfe of modem times exists Of that hfe Chnstiamty has been 
the mam nurturer , though, as a Chnstian, I have to ask pardon 
of the Jews for many thmgs done m the past I have endeavoured, 
m a previous chapter of this work, to show how very much more 
noble the ancient Jews were than they are generally conceived 
to have been, above all durmg that century (or more than a 
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ccntnry indood) which aucccedcd to thoir first return from Baby 
Ion. Then indeed, tbo greatest hope of the world was ooncontrod 
in the Jowiah people But such times do not recur and it Is 
05 vain for the Jews of to-day to think that they stand single 
in tho religious impulse, as it would bo for tho Crooks of to-day 
to think that tho} stand single in exactitude of thought and 
precision of artistic feeling or for tho Itnhans of to-day to think 
that they stand single m thdr praelioe ot etiual law botwcoa man. 
and mon It is an honour and glorj to a people to hare auoh 
• memonos os ha\*o tho Jews the Orcoks and the Italians but 
tho meraones of ancient supononty must not bo confounded 
with tho possession of present superiority 

To the C3instlan Church then and its conflict with tho Roman 
empire Inowrotom. Splendid as was tho counigo and devotion 
of Christians in tho«o da^s wo most not think that the conflict 
which they underwent and victoriously carried through was a 
conflict of pure light against simple darkness That was very 
far from being tho cose Tho mihtaiy character which the 
Christian Church assumed in some degree oven before tlio NcronJan 
persecution and very decidedly Indeed after tliat poraocutlon 
was a character that operated injunousl} in two u-aj's It made 
ChnstJan teachore convert their doolnnos into weopons of attack 
ao that tho dootrincs wore hardened m tho process and dopnvod 
of that flexibility which bolonga In some degree oven to tho 
principles of material saonco much more to spintual knowledge 
and, also it practically prevented ony acknowledgment of error 
in those recoil discourses and loUotu which laj at tho foundation 
of Christian belief and which gradually became formed into that 
volume which wo call tho Now Tostamont Honco it was (hat 
around that nucleus of pure light which tho Chrislian Church 
IKWfloased and which was indeed a precious treasuro thoro grow 
films of darkness which provonfod clear (lotenmnation of what 
rohgion truly Is, alike in its first cssonco ond in its hlstoncal 
character Cntidsm was regarded as robclhon literal aocopta 
tlon of doctrines was a matter of oourse ond tho soTOrost form 
was proforred and it would bo difficult to say that heartfelt 
honour was over given to any heathen institution any definite 
histoncal aot of the hoatiwn irorld ony hoothon philosophy 
Two hoathen philosophers Indeed Socrates and Plato did receive 
honour from some 6f tho early Chnstians, but tbeir philosophy 
was not understood and two famous Christian tcochow CUemont 
of Aloiondria and Ongen, Iiod a froodom of thought and an 
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interest in heatlien literature winch might have led the way to 
better things, but the general Christian antagomsm to the 
heathen world proved m the end too strong for this better spmt 
to take root in early times, and narrowness tnumphed Is it 
very surprising A society which was outlawed, despised, and 
hated, the members of which were contmually liable to torture 
and death, and were reduced to take refuge in catacombs for mere 
self-preservation, was a society not likely to honour the world 
which so treated it Yet the restriction of thought which was 
the natural result of such suffermgs was none the less unfortunate 

Two of the most famous of the Fathers of the early Church 
are evidences to us of the oyerpowermg degree m which the 
military aspect of rehgious duty impressed itself on the nunds 
of Chnstians after the colhsion with the Roman empire began 
Clement of Rome is one , he wrote, it is generally supposed, 
not long after 90 a d , an earher date, which is not impossible, 
IS less probable At whatever tune his long and elaborate epistle 
was written, the cause of its composition lay m certam disturbances 
which had taken place m the church of Cormth , m which church 
the ruhng presbyters had been deprived of their office through 
the action of some of the laity It may be remarked m passmg, 
that the church of Cormth had evidently at that time no bishop 
m the modem sense of that word, this is especially clear from 
the forty-fourth chapter of the epistle, m which bishop and 
presb5der are used as convertible terms But the more important 
point to remark is this that never, throughout the whole epistle, 
does Clement consider the case as it might be presented by the 
dissatisfied laity of the church of Cormth He no more considers 
them case than a general m the midst of active warfare would 
consider the case of soldiers disputmg the authonty of their 
commanding officer, they are condemned as havmg ongmated 
a mutmy, and as havmg shovui pnde and self-wiU Under the 
circumstances of those times, we cannot altogether blame Clement 
for this tone , yet his epistle would have tended more to the 
enlargement of the Chnstian spirit if it had contained any clause 
to the effect that the complaints of the laity, whether ultimately 
sanctioned or not, did deserve recognition But bis epistle 
contains no such statement 

I have accepted the general title of this epistle as the epistle 
of Clement, nor do I doubt the traditional authorship , but it is 
right to observe that the epistle itself does not give us this 
information The epistle professes to be addressed by “the 
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church of God sojourning at Romo to tho church of God 
eojouming at Oonnth ’ nor is thoro any word in tho whole cplsUo 
to allow that a single bishop was tho author of It It is probable 
that such an cpiatlo Arould have a single author and oxtomal 
ondcDCo is to tho effect that tho author was Clement but wo 
must conclude that Clement did not perform public acts of this 
kind as a single individual but os hood of a board of presbyters 
who ossodated Ibomsolvcs with him in his acts and wore rooog 
nised ns representing tlio Roman ohurcli 

It IS rtmarkablo that tho samo inforonco Is to bo drawn from 
tho epistles of Ignatius written about IwcnU years later than that 
of Clement Six of these cpiatlcs arc addressed to churches and 
it is qmto manifest that the ohurobes of Ephesus of Slagneflla 
of TraUca of PhOodolphla and of SmjTna had cnoh of them a 
bishop quite distinct from their presbyters But when Ignatius 
addresses tho church of Romo ho makes no mention either of 
bishop or of presbyters It Is tho whole church which sits pro 
ominont in the place of tho countn of tbo Romans” to which ho 
addresses bimsolf in this onae, and in this ca« alono does 
Igpatlus roako no mention of differences of rank in a community 
of Chnstians It would bo an error (o infer from this that thoro 
was no board of presbyters at Romo or thot thoro was no premdont 
of that board who in after times wos named a bishop wo cannot 
but behove that there >roro such ofDccrs at Romo os gonorolly 
elsewboro but it is plain that this dlffereneo of status did not 
imply ot Romo such a diffcronco of authonty at tho begimung 
of the second centurj as it did In Iho Asiatic churches, Tho 
church at Connth must have been quite oxcopUonaJlj domocrotio 
but tho domoemtio spirit rebuked there b) Clement never found 
expression olsowhoro in the ancient Chnstian Chnrch Boforo tbo 
second century had ended tho Roman bishop Victor bad loamod 
quite to dissociate himself from his presbyters and to claim 
despotic authonty ho was not successful in his personal olmra 
it is true but tho tondonoj towards despotism in tho early 
Christian Church is none tho less exompliffed fcy his action 
To return to Ignatius tlio martyred bishop of Antioch ho 
like Ckimcnt is witness to tbo foot that despotism did not exist 
in tho Christian Church of those early times but ho like Clement, 
is witness to that stringency of dJiraplino which was beginning 
to exist in the Christian Church and which was the natural 
foronmnor of despotism. When Ignatius writes to the ohurebes 
of Ada Minor nothing can exceed the vigour of his injunctionfl 
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to the laity, that they are to hold themselves m obedience to the 
authorities of their church, and especially to the bishop I do 
not think that we can entirely approve of these mj unctions, or 
of the vehemence of Ignatius against heretics, any more than we 
can entirely approve of the sdence of Clement respectmg the 
nghts of the Cormthian laity , but there were ample reasons to 
account for the disposition shown by these two Fathers , for the 
dangers which threatened the Christian Church were then exceed- 
ingly great, and if mtemal discord had been added to external 
peril, the Church could not have survived It should be added 
that, as the tenderness of Clement is very noteworthy amid all 
the strmgency of his disciplinary action, so also the impassioned 
emotion of Ignatius m view of his impending maiiyrdom is 
evidence of a most noble temper , and this is especially shown in 
his letter to the church of Rome 

I have been dwelling on that charactenstic of the early 
Christian Church which was pecuharly derived from the persecution 
to which it was subject, namely, its severe and often excessive 
disciphne , but the most admirable characteristic of .the Christians 
of those days, and that for which we owe them the greatest 
reverence, was undoubtedly them strenuous effort to implant the 
prmciples of love and duty mto all the actions and thoughts of 
men The conviction that men ought to repent of all those 
mjunous and selfish actions to which mankmd are naturally 
prone and mto which every man has more or less fallen , moreover 
that a new hfe must begm m every soul of man, a hfe of unselfish 
devotion, and that the name of Christian imphes this profound 
repentance, this ardent devotion — such a conviction breathes m 
every one of the early Fathers without exception It was a con- 
viction that had practical results, the Christians of those ages 
not only felt that they ought to be better than the heathen, but 
they actually were better than the heathen , this was the pnmary 
ground of them influence, through the perception that this was 
the case, converts did actually flow mto the Christian Church 
Yet while we acknowledge this altogether true and nght 
ground of the growmg dommance of the Christian Church within 
the bounds of the Roman empme, it must be added that another 
motive, not so honourable, mingled with the forces which operated 
m favour of the Church , I mean the fear of hell, which was held 
before the eyes of unbehevers as a menace It is as imm oral to 
be mfluenced agamst one’s conscience by the fear of hell as it is 
to be mfluenced agamst one’s conscience by the fear of death, 
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this 18 a considcmtion which ought never to bo forgotten by tho 
Christian preacher but has too often been forgotten. Certainly 
tho early Church did not ndeqmitoly romombor it Tho con 
sidoration of roworda and ponnltlcs after death Is indeed for 
those who behove in such rcaulta a perfectly logitunato ground 
of action and a right theme for prcnchcrB but it must not 
bo turned into a tyranny and tho withdrawal of hope from 
those subjected to penalties after death does turn it into 
a tyranny In a previous chaptor I havo remarked that that 
hope wHioh Jesus himself offered when the dlillcultv of converting 
nch men to tho gospel was vividly present to lum With God 
oil things are possiblo was equallv applicable to the case of thow) 
whoso earthly life had been altogether sinful when wo ask what 
will happen to them after death— to tho ease of the unrepentant 
murderer rohber corrupt dealer corrupter of others Reapeoting 
these too wo may well behove that Jesus would l>avo said ‘Though 
they havo died in their sms yet with God all things are possible 
and even these may revive to tho heavenly life But tho greater 
number of tho Fathers of tlw carh Church (I do not say every 
ODD of them) assumed that ho never would have said suoli words 
as these and tho tendenoy to identify the saved with tlio 
visible Chnstian sodoty was so strong that to any ono who was 
favourably inclined to Christianity, the fear of hell became a 
strong additional motive for becoming a Clirlstian and was 
almost sure to press unduly and to tho restriction of proper 
cnlidsm That this did happen cannot bo doubted Tho 
eloquent author of the Episllo to Diognctus puts tho case as 
he conceives it very clearly to his correspondent, whom ho hopes 
to converts After setting forth tho unbappinoss and blindness 
of men before tho coming of Jesus Chnst and tho now heavenly 
hfo which bad thonoeforth belonged to those who acoopted tho 
gospel ho proceeds to dwell on tho mercy of God God had sent 
his Son to men. 

It,” ho aoki, “with s \’iow to tjTarmy to inflict fear nml oonstcr 
nation u a man might eonjootnrof Iso hot in elommoy in moekno**. 
Ab o king Bonding hla royal oon, »o ho ocait him j ho oent him who woa 
him o elf God hesonthuntomenj inaandingliiaSon lioaotcdnsnSaTioor; 
ho pofTOflded men, be did not compel thorn I for compoloiondoea not belong 
to Qod. Ho Invited men, bo did not poraceute thorn ho lovod mon ho 
did not jodge them. For bo wHi sood hia Son ea a judge and who bhaJl 
endure hla appearing T” “Epirtlo to DJognotu*, a 7 

The last eontonc 50 of the above extract docs in offoot rovorso 
all that has preceded it For It appears m the next ehaptor that 
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the heathen philosophers who deified fire are themselves to go 
mto the fire, and while m the mnth chapter the goodness of 
God is again enlarged upon, the tenth chapter ends thus 

Then wilt thou despise the deceit and error of the world, when thou 
shalt know the true life which is m heaven, when thou shalt despise that 
which here seems to be death, when thou shalt fear that which really is 
death, which is kept for those who shall be condemned to the eternal fire, 
which shall punish those co mmi tted to it imtil the end Then shalt thou 
admire and bless those who endure on behalf of righteousness the eartlily 
fire, when thou shalt know that other fire 

Is not that a very plain appeal to fear ? I do not mean that 
an appeal to fear was altogether illegitimate, but, m the first 
place, the writer had said that God did not appeal to the fears 
of men, and, m the next place, what is much more important, 
he does not admit any hope m connexion with those who are 
condemned to the eternal fire It may be thought, m view of 
the phrase “until the end,” that he does not absolutely think 
such hope impossible, for it is possible that after “the end” 
some fresh development might take place I am afraid the 
writer did not mean this, we see from Augustme’s De Cimtaie 
Dei (book xxi) that the question was discussed among the early 
Christians, but evidently the preponderance of opimon was to 
exclude hope 

We see then, that as there were good and vahd reasons for 
men becoming Christians m those days, so there were reasons 
which appealed to men’s cowardly fears, and which ought not 
to have been accepted I cannot but think that the spint of 
imperial Rome, so dommant m many ways, was one of the causes 
that inspired this less worthy motive , Chnstiamty, m contending 
against imperial Rome, caught the spint of its great adversary 
sometimes m a nghteous, sometimes m an unnghteous, manner, 
and this abnegation of the pardoning power of God was not 
the fruit of nghteousness The letter was embraced, the spint 
was abandoned 

The signs are that if the true spint of the Socratic plulosophy, 
the spmt of the pious questioner, had been understood and 
accepted in the early Church, ecclesiastical decisions would have 
been characterised by less hardness, and quarrels between orthodox 
and heretic would have been less bitter than they were It has 
mdeed often been thought that the Chnstian Church was too 
philosophical after the manner of the (^eks, and that the Nicene 
creed is an mstance of this But ^x^m of subtlety, which is 
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the sJnglo Grcok element in tiro Nicone oroed ia not nonriy bo 
important as tho etrong nfBrraatlvo bioa in it which w Hebrew 
or the determination with which it waa pressed on dissonljcntB 
which was Roman Tho flplnt of Greek philosophy did trr to 
ofTcct an entrance into tho Christian Church but after many 
effortfl it was rejected ont of tiro primitive Church and only 
entered into Christian thought rciy gradually at a far later date 
coming in at last like a flood in that movement which wo call 
tho nonai/«nnco tho beginning of which may bo dated in tho 
fifteenth ccntuiy 

Tho real conflict during all tho contones between Nero and 
Constantino woa bolwcon tho Christian Church and tho heathen 
empire and was too downnght and too bitter to bo softened 
until at lost it was ended by tho overthrow of heathenism But 
it win bo well to show tho oiTorta which Greek philosophy made 
to supply ft medium between tiro pnndpal antagonists a medium 
in which a true peace might ho the attempt was praiseworthy, 
though the end was not attained 

Tho first attempt was through those wnters who collectively 
were termed Gnostics It is true (hot this so-called Gnosticism 
was very far from being pure Crrck philosophy many Eastern 
elements contributed to tho formation of it and also certain 
reins of thought and feeling which hod nothing to do with philo 
sophy at all but which arose out of tho accoplcd Christian belief 
and wore intended (however ignorantly) to defend it against 
heathen objections Still tho deepest chamolenstio of tho 
Gnostics' i\afl one which hod hardly existed m tiro Christian 
Church in its oarher stages and which was ccrtaml) Greek 
the dohght namely in tbo inlcUoctoal aspect of Cliristlanity as 
it was surveyed and accepted. Saoh intelkrotunl pleasure cannot 
bo tho primary ohamctonstio of true religion but it should not 
bo altogether absent from true religion 

It would rather scorn I^owo^c^ that Gnosticism began in a 
quarter which was neither Eastern nor Greek nor Christian nor 
oven Jewish namely among (ho Samaritans A largo imngina 
tjvo theoriairig in a religious sense accompanied with a claim to 
supernatural powers would seem to have marked tho teaching 
of two Samaritans Simon of GitU and Jlcnandcr of whom 
tho former Is identified by Joetin Martyr with the Simon llagaa 
of tho Acts But this part of the subject is irmppcd m deep 
\ 

* Thl* U ooUced bj Jlanufik (ITittory of Dogma, elupter it | «), irbo ■?*« mjt 
tlut Orerbeek wu tb« to lpdie«t« eoarlDdagl^ tbli tinportAat elunmotrristlQ. 
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obscurity , whether Simon of Gitta and Menander could in any 
sense be ealled Christians, is most doubtful It is however not 
doubtful that m the latter half of the first century of our era a 
teaching became prevalent m Asia Mmor and Syria (among 
Jewish Christians m the first instance, it would seem) which 
endeavoured to counteract that prejudice agamst Chnstiamty 
which lay m the fact that Jesus had been crucified, by aUegmg 
that the true Christ had not suffered at aU m the crucifixion , 
either because the body of Jesus (regarded as the Chnst) was a 
phantasm and mcapable of suffermg, or because Christ, the true 
divme agent of redemption, was separable from Jesus the man, 
and departed from Jesus when the crucifixion took place When 
the apostle John, m his epistles, gives as the mark of true faith 
the acknowledgment that “Jesus Chnst has come m the flesh,” 
it IS the first of these two forms of error which he is combatmg, 
and Ignatius also, m his epistles, is vehement against it 

But the mspirmg thought of Gnosticism, m its developed forms, 
was not so crude as either of the two forms of theory just referred 
to What it rather sought to do was to surround the whole 
gospel history, that is to say the life of Jesus Chnst, with so 
bnUiant a hght of unagmative conceptions and of mteUectual 
theory, as to drown what appeared to be the commonplace parts 
of the actions and suffermgs of Jesus, as these are narrated m 
the gospels With whatever errors this effort was imphcated, 
it was not m itself either unnatural or blamable The Christian 
rehgion has its centre m the crucifixion, and every account of 
that event (superficially so tragic) which recognises its great 
spintual value must give it an atmosphere quite different from 
that of an ordinary execution of a man convicted of an offence 
against his fellows an atmosphere of heavenly hght, lUummatmg 
the past and the future of humamty, breathing tender repentance 
and infinite hope Every preacher of Chnstiamty signahses this 
divme element m the crucifixion of Jesus Chnst, and uses both 
the imagmation and the mteUect m the exposition of it , we must 
not find fault with the Gnostics because they did ’this But we 
may say agamst them, that they were too ambitious to be success- 
ful, either m their use of the imagmation, or m their exercises 
of mteUect 

Let any one read the most complete Gnostic book which has 
come down to us, the P%sUs Sophia (“Faith- Wisdom” is the 
hteral translation of these words), he will feel that the wnter 
of that work was m mtention a true Chnstian, Jesus Chnst 
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bunaolf and tbo loading characters m tho gospels are brought 
before ufl in eomo ways not unworthily But tbo cxtraordlnaiy 
flood of groundloas fancies with whi(A tho work is filled, tho 
jEons or divisions of tho spirit world tho strangely named super 
natural persons tho strange ponaitlcs and punficatlons deprive 
tho book of all convincing power Still, tbo general conception 
of tho Ptsixs Sophm la superior to tho fantastic details of it Tho 
umverso of living beings is regarded as a kind of hicrarohy with 
tho Divine Light and Power (faintly personified) at its bead and 
from thenco gradually sinking doan by successive stages untfi 
tho familiar world mingled of spirit and matter is reached with 
its manifold cTTors and evils and below this are stiU darker 
regions Great stress is laid on tho necessity of redemption 
and on tho prmdplo thot redemption is worked by Jesus os tho 
Saviour with whom men ore to co-oporato through sacred ordi 
nances and self-denying actions 

Tho Ptsi%4 Sopha with all its abundant woakneasos is not 
devoid of ment But It is a work hardly typical of Gnosticism 
in its most oboraotcnstio forms Tbo two great intellectual 
problems tbo problem of tbo ongm of evil and tbo problem of 
tho relation of tho Old Testament to tho Now problems to which 
Qnostidsm In genorol gave so starthng an answer oro not rocog 
nlsod m it at all Tho fanciful description of the <Eons proves 
it to bo a Gnostic work but In intolleotual power it falls below 
tbo main Qnostio teaching and it is thought to bo a late work 
dating perhaps from tho Hist half of tho third century of our era 
Tbo main cinrcnt of Gnostio rolJgious doctnno is fairly intol 
hgible though doubt must lie on certain parts of it owing to tho 
fact that tbo wntings of its advocates bavo almost entirely 
penahed and tho real motive of anv teaching Is hordly to bo 
understood from tho representations of its opponents I have 
already said that wo hare no real knowledge of what tho Saman 
tans Simon of Qitta and Blonnndor taught nor do wo know 
much more of those two berotlcs who carao in to Christianity 
from the Jewish side Cennthos and (iirpooratcs But of 
Baailldos and Valentinus of Hcracloon and Ptolommus and of 
Mordon (rather different from tho others) wo ore not entirely 
ignorant. I must acknowledgo some uncertainty in the view 
that I shall proceed to give for tho questions mvolved oro very 
dififloult and I cannot protend to a complete knowledge of tho 
manifold data on so wide a eubjoot but the following are tho 
oonolusionB to which I have anivod. 
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In the first place, all the five teachers whom I named last, 
and the Gnostics generally, must be considered as primarily 
Christians, secondarily heretics They were not Greek philo- 
sophers with a tmge of Chnstiamty, they were Christians bent 
and swayed away from the current Chnstian behef by certam 
influences, of which the Greek mtellectual spint was the strongest 
(though other influences entered m) They desired to remam m 
the Christian Church, they were ejected from it, but they did 
not voluntarily leave it Moreover, it is much the simplest 
explanation of the course which their speculations took, to say 
that the Old Testament was the stumbhng-block which over- 
threw them when they attempted to follow the ordmary Christian 
path The Old Testament stood m those days m a contrast to 
the New Testament m a way m which it cannot stand now We 
have ample experience of the fact that Christians can make war 
upon their enemies and use material compulsion against them 
even m times of peace, and it is hard to say that they are always 
wrong m doing so, though such unpeaceful action is to be depre- 
cated But m the second century Christians were un^rble to 
wage war and their principles appeared to be against their ever 
domg any such thing , and when a Chnstian read the Old Testa- 
ment, the abundance of wars and slaughters committed by the 
chosen people of God, and often (according to the record) com- 
manded by God himself, appeared a strange contradiction to the 
fimt elements of Chnstian teachmg Ought it very much to 
surpnse us that some Christians looked on the Old Testament 
as the work of a Power not m the highest sense divine ^ Yet so 
closety had reverence for the Old Testament been mwrought mto 
Chnstian behef, that absolutely to throw it aside was hardly 
possible for a Chnstian There remained the inference, that the 
Old Testament was the work of a Deity, indeed, but not of the 
Supreme God, that the Supreme God had been revealed by 
Jesus Chnst, and by lum alone But then let the next step m 
the process of reasomng be observed, it followed that the Deity 
who had created the world, as the first chapter of Genesis declared 
that he had created it, was not the Supremo God Was not this 
then an explanation of the existence of evil in the worlds The 
Clmstians of whom I have been speaking thought that it was 
an explanation , and thinking this, they thought that they Icnow 
the truth in a way in which others did not know it This 
pretension to knowledge caused tliem to be called Gnostics, 
“persons who knew”, it is probable that they received this 
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titlo first from others but they did not always repudiato it 
themselves 

A concluajon so novel, and so startlingly opposed to the 
traditional bollof of the Christian Church could not bo embraced 
without cntailmg some rosnlts which tbo authors of tho new 
opinion had not foreseen and ono of these results was drawn 
from a word which Is among tho most common in tho New 
Testament tho word ^Eon (in Greek tnwp) jEon in its first 
signlflcation is ‘an age it is rorv often used m tho plural 

tbo ages ’ and somotlmcs both in the singular and m the 
plural it IB used to mean otomity more parllonlarly in tho 
phrase to tho ages of tho ages which in onr versions is tnms 
latcd for ever and ever But otomity” is not tbo original 
meaning of jEon and there am a great many passages in tho 
New Testament whore it plainly means on ago that is a long 
period of time but stfll a finite period and there are passages 
from which it would appear that there have been man} such 
ages seporato and distinct in their chamotoristicfl For instance 
m tbo second verso in tbo opisflo to the Hebrews whore onr 
versions have throng whom also be made tho worlds ” tho 
literal translation is through whom also he made tho egos ' 
The peculiar force of tho word is bidden from the English reader 
by this very fact that it is so often incorreotly translated world 
but tbo fact that It can bo so translated will explain to us the 
next stop that tho ancient Gnostics took They interpreted 
,5k)ns as meaning not consocutivo periods of time but con 
current ponods of time in which beings of differing nature and 
unequal worth might live simultaneously though not together 
The more spiritual person lives in a higher iEon Tbo world or 
jEon” in which we men live is plainly a very imperfect world 
and the reason of this according to the Gnostics was that which 
I have indicated above namely because the Creator of it was 
imperfect. And since tbo Oeator of this present world was tbo 
God of whom the first chapter of Genesis speaks it followed that 
the Creator ” of whom tbo Old Tertomont tolls us was a very 
imperfect being But Josus had oomo to enlighten and purify 
the minds of those who were willing to bo enlightened and purl 
fled and to load them to tho higher .Eons ' where they w’ould 
become poroeptive of tho highest Deity whoeo oesonce was pure 
spirit and who did not mtormiDglo with matter at all 

Here indeed, was Christiaiiity without Judaism 1 and what- 
ever wo may think of tbo heretics who had dovised thtw scheme 
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of reasoning, it would be bard to deny them the title of Christians 
They most certainly wished to contmue m the Christian bond, 
^nd we need not be surpnsed that they were a httle shy (as the 
Ancient Eathers teU us that they were) m promulgatmg their 
own theories , and that they had an “esoteric ” teachmg, which not 
every one was permitted to hear They had mdeed not weighed 
and balanced either their own theories, or their own strength, 
and those of them who tned to develop the fundamental proposi- 
tions which I have just explamed were apt to run mto ludicrous 
fancies, which the orthodox Eathers of the Church treat alternately 
with dension and with abhorrence The Gnostics were m danger 
too on the practical side , some of them, through trams of thought 
that have been well kno^vn m modern tunes, ran mto hcentiousness , 
but on the whole a too severe asceticism was more common among 
them The sanest and strongest of them was Marcion, who at 
any rate restramed undue imagmations, and whose followers 
contmued m existence for many centuries, but his rejection of 
the Old Testament and of a great part of the New was an error, 
and though we may judge that he deserved personal esteem, we 
cannot regret that his opmions, or that the opimons of the 
Gnostics generally, disappeared from the world 

Yet if the account which I have given be correct, the Gnostics 
were not such purely wild and irrational thinkers as they have 
generally been held to be, there was a motive and a seq[uence 
m their reasonmg, they may have been influenced by that 
suspicion of all thmgs Jewish which was prevalent over the 
whole heathen world, but quite apart from any such suspicion 
the Old Testament presented to the thinkmg mind real difficulties 
m the region of morals, which have seldom been adequately 
estimated by Christians The Gnostics were, m the history of 
Chnstendom, the first critical theologians, the first theologians 
who ventured to find any fault with those Scnptures which the 
generahty of Christians regarded as mfalhble, this is their real 
distmction, and we owe them acknowledgment on this account 
The rehgious elements which they absorbed from the East or 
from Eg^q)t vere generally (except some tmge from the Zoro- 
astnan rehgion) a mere weakness m them, admimstermg to 
imagination but not to truth , it was the Greek element m them, 
the portion of clear cntical intellect which they reaUy had, which 
constituted their value 

Perhaps, m the above account, I have not said enough of the 
tendency, v Inch certainly existed among the Gnostics, to separate 
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the mtin Jesus from the IXvino Christ and to represent tbo tnro / 
Christ na free from suffering But it is difficult, in view of tW 
subtlety of tbo questions involved and the narrow compass ot 
tbo Gnostic bteraturo that romaios to us to bo sure how thol 
dilTerent Gnostics sovurally regarded tbo pomt in question and y 
I do not fed cortaiq that tbo distinction between tho fleshly body i 
of this Mo and the spiritual body of tho resurreotion a distmotion 
drawn by Paul himself in tho fifteenth chapter of tho first opistlo 
to tho Cormthians was not when drawn by tbo Gnostics some- 
times misundorstood as meaning a real substantial difforenco 
between tlio true Christ and tho mon Jesus At any mto this 
should bo considered A very offcoting and beautiful poom 
generally (and I do not doubt justly) regarded as Gnostic ropro- 
Bonts tho human soul wandoriiig amid tho pollutions of earth 
far away from its Uinno parents (tho heavenly Father and 
Mother nro both mentioned) haAnng boon sent to win a beautiful 
pcari which was under tho guard of a dreadful serpent This 
human soul is represented as forgetful of its mission and sinking 
into a fatal sleep until aroused by a message sent in lore ond 
sorrow by Its hcaronly Father After tbo rocoption of the 
measago tbe human soul wakes up and succeeds in costing the 
serpent into slumber after which it soixos the pearl and retums 
to tho heavenly mansion clad in a hoavon-sent garment which 
was none clso but its own native and original covering fempomnly 
rengnod whon It had been sent forth on its terrestrial wandormga 
Now letumiug to boavon tho human soul is received with jojTius 
acceptance by tho Divine Father and by all spiritual bomgs and 
with promises for tbo everlasting futuro^ Though it will be 
seen that Jesus does not enter into this poom either ns man or 
ns the Divine Christ, tho kind of representation offored may lead 
us to think that tho Gnostics aoknowledged a more essential umty 
of the human and divine m Jesus Christ than is somotunes 
supposed- Tho wanderer m tlio poem (who is of course not 
Jesus Christ) is the same person wbethor ho is among tbo poUu 
tions of earth or amid tho gloncs of heaven- 

The Gnostics with all their errors (whloh wore by no moons 
small) led tho way to those two Fathore of the early Church in 
whom tho approximation to the Greek spint was greatest Qoment 

This poem vlll be fcNmd, boih lo Us Bjrbui odgloAl and la ui RngHib trualatk)a« 
io voL T of Toit and edited M J Armh«ge Bobiaaom Tbo tmaittkiQ 

andlQtrodpottocijLOd D ot«4 te by Hr A. A. Berta t bat tbe poem lud bcea prerloody 
tf* nil* ted by PrafoaaorWdiua Wri^t, in Us 
1871 ). 
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of Alexandna and Ongen But before coming to those two 
Eathers it will be well to cast a glance on the state of heathen 
thought at the close of the second cejitury and early m the third 
century of our era Stoicism has at that date passed its acme , 
the philosophy called Neoplatomsm has begim to appear m Eg}"pt 
Neoplatomsm was, as its name implies, an attempt to revive the 
Platomc philosophy, w,th all its spmtual exaltation and ideal 
government of mankind The pious scepticism of Socrates was 
in the background m Neoplatomsm , Platomc it is m very truth , 
but it IS impossible not also to recogmse that the success of 
Chnstiamty had very much to do with the revival of a spmtual 
exaltation in heathenism Ammomus Saccas, the founder of 
Neoplatomsm, is said to have been a Christian, at any rate m 
his early years It is true that Plotmus, who w^as far the greatest 
of the Neoplatonic philosophers, never mentions Christianity, 
but he has a book (the math of his second Ennead) directed 
plainly against the Gnostics (though he does not name them), 
and wc can only suppose that he regarded them as the Chnstian 
theonsts whom he was most concerned to meet Yet m the 
most interesting of all the pomts of his attack upon them, the 
Gnostics were far from being typical Christians The Gnostics 
held the Creation to be a work full of faults, produced by a 
Creator who himself was faulty it is worth while to quote the 
reply of Plotinus to such a view 

He ^\ho complains of the nature of the world knows not what ho docs, 
nor liow far his audacity goes It is true that many men are ignorant 
of the narrow bond ^^hlch unites things of the first, second, and tlurd rank, 
and which descends e\en lower yet Instead of blaming that which is 
inferior to the first principles, wo ought to submit ourselves with meekness 
to the laws of the uni\ erse, to raise ourselves to first principles, and not to 
feel those tragic terrors with which some persons are inspired by those 
loftj spheres vhich only exercise on us a beneficent influence What do 
these men, strangers to philosophv and to all sound instruction, fear in 
them ’ The spheres of hoa\ on have bodies of fire , but they ought not lo 
occasion to us anj fear, since they are perfectly in harinonj with the 
unuer-ic and \nth the earth Besides, one has to reflect on the souls of 
the stars (and it is m the soul that these persons claim exccllcnco), the 
Ptcllar bodies, so much surpassing ours m grandeur and beauty, concur 
m producing things conformable to the order of nature, vhich things 
could not bo bom if first principles alone existed, and yet they com 
pkl< the universe and are important members of it If man has a gnat 
lupcnontv over the animals, what must be the superiority of the stars, 
which are m the universe in order to make it beautiful and tomnkeortler 
n ipn m it, not m order to exercise m it a tjTannical influence 7 Scrond 
J.rtTtfad, book ix, chapter 13 
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Hardly any passage ccrald give a better idea of the real 
simpliaty of the groundwork of tho philosophy of Plotinus (in 
spite of the diffioulty of many of his arguments) than tho above , ho 
recognises tho divinity manifested in the univorBO ns a whole, not- 
withstanding tho imperfection of many of tho things most familiar 
to us AH things ho says proceed from tho One who is God they 
ore ordered by the Bivino IntoIUgcnco they receive warmth and 
light from the Divine Soul It is to bo admitted that the practical 
evils of the world tho temptations which wo have to moot, tho 
sorrows above which wo have to miso ourselves tho conflicts wo 
have to wago are too Uttio dn*oH on b> him on tho practical odo 
Neoplatonism is not tho highest heathen philosophy But yot such 
a passage as that which I have Just quoted is well fitted to inspiro 
us with trust in God and in saying this is not high prolso implied f 

Though Plotinus qnarrollcd with tho Gnostics and especially 
disliked tho tone of supenority which they assumed bo was yot 
not without kinship with thorn In both Plotinus and the 
Gnostics tho phllosophio spint is more dominant than in tho 
gcncrahty of earl) Chnstion wntoni thongh not more than 
in Origen When wo read the Dt Pnnapxxs {vtpi nff^taw) of 
Ongen wo aro sooslblo indeed of that mlJanco on sacred authorities 
which was so deeply engrained in tho Chnatian Church but all 
through we fool that Origon is trying to soo things for himself that 
ho is not content with a barren acceptance of terms enforced on 
him by othors It will bo woU to show this by a fow instanocs 
In tho first book of tho Dc Pnneipt%9 ho comes across tho question 
wbotbor the heavenly bodies sun and moon and stars have life 
or not and he answers it in tho affirmatlvo just as Plotinus docs 
No doubt in Ongon as In Plotinus this bolloi rested on a sonso 
of the paramount value and power of Ufo and cspodalJy of tho 
Divine Life in the universe But Plotinus docs not oxphcitly 
say this and Origen does oxpHatly assign other reasons out of 
which I win quote tho ono in which (very oharactenstically) bo 
bases himself on tho Scriptures 

We think that they (Le. tl»o •tor*} maj bo dedgnntod oa living 
beings, for this nxwon that they oro said to roodvo oommandmonta from 
God, wbiob 1« ordinarily the oa«e only with rational beings. I havo 
given a oonrmandmftnt to all the stars, says Uio Lord. ^Vhat, now are 
these oommandmenta 1 Those namoly that eeoh star in its order and 
oonrso, should bestow npon the world the amonnt of splmdoor wUoh 
has been entrosted to it. Dt Pnneipii» Book La? | 3' 

^ 1 qnote from tbe tiuuUtloQ In Ibe **Ante-Kloene Gbristlsn libnrr ^ (T and T 
dark, BdlabiiTsli) The BfUbsl quotation is from ladlah xlr U. 
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The argument from Scripture is not Ongen’s sole ground for 
his hehef , he also appeals to the regularity of the starry move- 
ments, as mdicating imphcit obedience to a command B.ut 
, neither his argument from authority, nor his argument fiom 
external observation, can at the present day be considered to 
have any weight, and it is his instinct rather than his formal 
argument that appears to me valuable, as also is the case with 
Plotmus That the power of life is deeper than material forces, 
and IS capable of govemmg aU such forces, was the instmct of 
both Origen and Plotmus, and also (at an earher date than either) 
of Socrates^ This behef I have myself embraced and put forward 
m the first chapter of the present work , and though the instinct 
to which I have referred is the deepest source of my own conviction, 
I have also there tned to show that orgamsation, that prmciple 
to which all life bears witness, is the most rational ground on which 
we can explam the contmuous splendour and manifold energy 
of the heavenly bodies In saymg this I have been obhged to 
draw a distmction between the sun and self -glowing stars on the 
one side, and the moon and the planets on the other side, which 
neither Socrates nor Ongen nor Plotmus was able to draw , the 
former heavenly bodies bemg endowed with immense energy, the 
latter with comparatively httle But m the root of the matter 
I am m agreement with these ancient writers 

To return to Ongen In the transmigration of souls, accordmg 
to the ordmary meamng of that phrase, Ongen did not beheve , 
that two men bom m different ages could be in reahty the same 
person, was not among the possibdities that he regarded as 
credible , and emphatically he did not beheve that the soul of a 
man could so descend as to become the soul of a brute But 
yet he did beheve m the pre-existence of the human soul, and 
m this behef he found a reason for vmdicatmg God’s justice, 
as will be seen by the following passage 

As, therefore, when the Scriptures are carefully examined regarding 
Jacob and Esau, it is not foimd to be unrighteousness with God .that 
oven in the womb Jaeob supplanted his brother, if wo feel that he ’Cvas 
worthily beloved by God, according to the deserts of his previous life, so os 
to deserve to bo preferred before his brother , so also is it with regard to 
hoa\only creatures, if wo notice that diversity was not the original 
condition of the ereaturo, but that, owmg to causes that have pre\aou8ly 
existed a different office is prepared by the Creator for each one in 
proportion to the degree of his merit And tliis, it appears to mo, will bo 
seen more clearly at last, if each one, whether of celestial or terrestnal 

^ See the 14th chapter of Plato’s Apology of Socrates 
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or tnlemal bfj p G * / ^ to hsvo the caiucs of hla dlvorsity in himself 
ojui anUmUnt to A« 6orfi7y Inrlh For sU things worn created by tbo 
^\o^dofQod ond wore sot In order by His Justice DcPrjncipfts Bookn. 
O.0 §7 

A great sweep of intolloctaal imagination is shown us in this 
passage and though tho thought in it is beyond our power to 
verify while wo arc in this mortal state there is nothing in it 
that wo can fairly call irmtJonal Wo may hope that aomothmg 
like it is true 

So again when Origon deals with tbo subject of tho divine 
ptmlshmenta ho keeps in view tbo inflmty of time and tbo 
eternal purpose of God for tho roformotion of souls Lot me 
quote from tho third book of tho Dt Pnnctpxta (c 1 §§ 12-14) in 
illustration of this 

Qod kavec the greater port of men impcnishod both in order thet 
tbo hobiti of each ono may be oxamined* «o far aa it doperxie upon ouiaolvoa 
and that the v'irtuoua may be mode monlfcet in conacqiwnco of the test 
appUodj while tbo othera not escaplog notice from God— for IIo knowa 
ah tWngs before they exist — bat from tbo rational ensotion and tJietnsel\x>« 
mo> afterwords obtain tbe means of ottro aoelDg they would not ha\‘o 
known Uw beoedt bod they not condemned thenvcJvTo. It is of advantage 
to eaeh one that be per ce ive hla own peculiar nature and the grace of 
God. It is not witbont reason then that ho who is obandoned* is 
abandoned to tbe di\‘ioe Judgment and that Qod is loogBulTefing with 
oertoin rdnners; but because it will bo for their odvtmtage with re spe c t 
to tba ImrcwrioUty tbs aatil and tbo unendliig workl that thoy be not 
qniakly brought into a state of BaI\’ation but be coeduotod to it more 
akrwly after ba\-ing oxpcrieooed many mdla. For God go\*ems souls 
not with reference let me say to tbo flft> yrors of tlte present life but 
with reference to on iUimitabio agot for He made tbo thinking prlndplo 
immortal in its natnro and kindred to Himself and tbo rational aoul 
is not, as in this life, exelnded from ouro. Souls ore as ono may aay 
innomerabloi and tbetr habits aro Innumerable and tbeir movements 
and tbeir purpoeea, and tboir assaults, and their efforts, of which tbere 
IS only one odmlrablo administrator who knowa both tbo seasons and 
tbe fitting helps, and tbe avenues, and tho ways vi*. tho God and Father 
of all things, wbo knows bow bo condnots oven Pbnraoh by so groat events, 
by drowning in tbe son, with wliioh latter occurrence His suponn 
tendence of Phersoh does not ceasa For bo was not annihilated wbon 
drowned I For in tho hand of God aro both we and onr words j oil wisdom 
also and knowledgo of workmanship. 

The quotation at tho end of thla passage is from tho book 
of Wisdom (vii 10) 

The clomenoy of disposition shown in this last passage and 
tbo intelleotual breadth of it ore unequalled in any other Father 
of tbo early Church Yet In praising Origen I must not foiget 

lS—3 
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to honour that other Eather, antecedent to Ongen, and though 
not equalling Ongen m intellectual power, yet m tolerance, 
learning, and gentleness of disposition not infenor — Clement of 
Alexandria These two men stood at the pomt when it was not 
qiute inconceivable that Greek philosophy might have effected 
a lasting umon with the Clmstian faith, have received mto itself 
that hving hope and assurance which Chnstiamty alone had the 
power to give, and have softened the aspenties mto which the 
Clmstian Church was so rapidly tending But so brief and happy 
a consummation was very difficult to achieve, and did not take 
place Neoplatomsm, which owed so much of its strength and 
beauty to the examples of spmtual life which Chnstiamty had 
given to the world, was very unwilhng to acknowledge the debt 
Porphyrj^, the ablest successor of Plotinus m the Heoplatomc 
school, might possibly have done so , hut his intellectual differences 
from Chnstiamty lundered him In saying this, it is impossible not 
to refer to one intellectual difference m which modem criticism 
holds him to have been correct — ^his attnbution of the hook of 
Daniel to an author hving m the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
In this judgment he showed a perspicacity rare m that age of 
the world, nor was he ever irrational or immoderate Yet it 
IS to he regretted that he did not feel that the Chnstians, with 
whatever errors they might be fauly chargeable, were hnnging 
into human life a most extraordmary ardour of love and power 
of self-denial, such as the society of men had never knoivn before 
The great cntic Longinus (that worthy statesman and martyr 
for pohtical ficedom) was perhaps the most cordially disposed 
tovards Chnstiamty of all philosophic heathens, at least if it 
he t rue that he wrote the words (found m a fragment in the Codex 
Vaticanus), “Paul of Tarsus, whom I even affirm to stand fore- 
most in the teaehing of such doctnne as does not admit of proof” 
(^pwToV 'rrpoiaTf'i^evov Soy/zaro? dvaTroSe^KTov) It was surely 
not a Chnstian wdio wrote those words, and if a heathen, 'why 
should not the attnbution to Longinus be admitted, especially 
when we rtmiemhcr the commendation, by Longinus, of a verse 
in the first chapter of Genesis’ 

Ho V ever, after the third century Neoplatonism sank into 
lee- worthy ways, into mystenes and wonder- w’oiking in this 
ako probably trying to imitate Christianity, though not as it 
had done in its earlier and purer days After the third century', 
the time was over — or at any rate could not bo renew cd for 
many long centimes — when Greek philosophy’, in any other but 
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ita most suporfioial aspects, could join in heartfelt alUanco with 
Christian fervour It might have been dilToront if Ongen had 
been accepted as a dominating influonco in the Christian Church 
But the coureo of events was adverse to such a result and though 
Ongen had some deeply attached followers in tho later history 
his freedom of view fell gradually under tho stigma of heresy 
and three centuries after his death under tho emperor Justmlan 
his doctrines were disallowed and his followers were scattered. 
It was a result deeply to bo deplored but it was tho natural 
soquonco of the mward difBcuItics and external troubles of 
the Chnstian Church of tho Inward dilllcnJties because human 
impatlouco demanded a more absolute religious belief than was 
then nghtly attainable and of tho oxtomal troubles becauso 
tho oxorciso of despotio authority had become natural to the 
rulers of tho Church in their conflict with tho heathen orapiro 
and was not easily to bo ioosoned when that conflict was 
over 

Except in regard of that impatlonco of which I have just 
spoken, tho courage and piet) of the Chnstian Church in its 
conflict with the Roman empire, wore truly admirable We 
must not mdcod think of the Cbnatians of those times os more 
innocont unwarliko nctlms If tho heathen autbontics wielded 
the terrors of this world, tho rack and the scourge and the flro 
tho Christian authorities wielded tho terrors of the next world 
tho fear of tho soul being lost (ho fear of boll Nor must wo 
when wo consider the paucity of tho weapons wielded by the 
early Christiana, greatly blame them for wielding this weapon 
tho misfortune was that they did not when tho conflict was 
over know how to relax these spiritual terrors, and render them 
really oonsonont to tho divine justice But in tho dospemto 
battle which they wore waging they could not but call to their 
aid tho world b<^nd death with Its fears as well as its hopes 
It would be wrong not to odd that tho Chnstian martyrs did 
personally forgivo their poiBooutorB and nothing can bo more 
affecting than some of tho oocounts that wo have received of 
their behaviour when summonod to tho trial which was to end 
m their death One may instanoe the condemnation and tho 
death by fire of Polycarp bishop of Smyrna (ho was at lost 
pierced with a dagger if tho account given bo correct) the 
suffering and death of the martyrs of Lyons, in tho year 177 A.D 
and the martyrdoms at Carthago at the be ginnin g of the third 
century Perhaps it ma^ bo desirable as on example of those 
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sad but soul-exaltmg tragedies, to quote part of the description 
which Neander gives of the last named events 

“Some few years afterwards,” lie writes, “three young men, Eevocatus, 
Saturmus, and Secundulus, and two young women, Perpetua and Fehcitas, 
were arrested at Carthage, all of them hemg still catechumens The 
story of their impnsonment and of their sufiermgs presents us with manj 
a fine trait of the power of Clinstian faith, combmed with Christian tender- 
ness of feehng Perpetua, two and twenty years of age, who was a mother, 
with her child at the breast, had to struggle not alone with the natural 
feelings which shrunk from death, and with the weakness of her sex The 
hardest conflict which she had before her was with those purely human 
feelings, grounded m the sacred ties of nature , feehngs which Chnstiamty 
recogmses in all their rights, and makes even more profound and tender, 
but yet causes to be sacrificed to the One Thmg for wluch all else must be 
yielded The mother of Perpetua was a Christian, but her aged father 
was still a pagan His daughter was dear to him, but he dreaded also 
the disgrace connected with her suffermgs as a Christian When she 
was first brought to the pohce office, her aged father came and urged her 
to recant Pomtmg to a vessel that lay on the ground, she said, ‘Can I 
call tlus vessel anything else than what it is? No Neither can I sa^ 
to you anythmg else, than that I am a Christian ’ In the meantime 
she was baptized , for the clergy usually found no difficulty m purchasing, 
at least from the overseers of the prisons, admission to the Clinstians in 
confinement, for the purpose of admimstermg to them the offices of rehgion , 
although, m the present case, even this was perhaps unnecessary, as the 
prisoners were not as yet placed under a rigorous guard Perpetua said, 
‘The Spirit bade me pray for nothing at my baptism but patience ’ After 
a few days they were thrown mto the dungeon ‘I was tempted,’ said 
she, ‘ for I had never been m such darkness before O what a dreadful day ! 
The excessive heat occasioned by the multitude of prisoners, the rough 
treatment we experienced from the soldiers, and, finally, anxiety for my 
cluld, made me miserable ’ The deacons, who admimstered to them the 
communion m the dungeon, purchased for the Christian pnsoners a better 
apartment, where they were separated from other cnrmnals Perpetua 
now took the child to herself in the dungeon, and placed it at her breast, 
she recommended it to her mother, she comforted her friends, and felt 
cheered herself by the possession of her babe ‘The dungeon,’ said she, 
‘became a palace to me ’ 

The report reached her aged father that they were about to bo tned 
Ho hastened to her and said, ‘My daughter, pity my grey hairs, pity thy 
father, if I am still worthy to bo called thy father ’ ” 

He renewed Ins entreaties when the tnal took place , I quote 
what followed 

“Said the go\cmor to Perpetua, ‘Have pity on thy father’s grey liairs, 
hn\o pitj on thj helpless cluld Offer sacnCco for the velfaro of the 
emperor’ She answered, ‘Tliat I cannot do’ ‘Art thou a Chnstian?’ 
‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘1 am a Chnstian ’ Her fate was now- decided TJiov 
were all condemned together to servo, at the approaclung festival, on the 
annivorsarv of the young Geta’s nomination, as a cruel sport for the people 
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and BoldieTH in a fight of wild boaata. Thoy returned baok rejoicing to 
the dungeon. But Pocpotua did not Boppr oaa the tender feelings of the 
mother Her first act was to tend a request to bar aged father that she 
might have the ohild whom she wished to give the breast t but he refused 
to pert with It. As to Fehoitas, on her re turn to the dungeon she was 
Betted with the pains of labour The jailer said to her If thy pc o BOPt 
Bufierings are so great, what wilt thou do when thou art thrown to the 
wild beasts? This tbou didst not con aider when tbou refusodst to 
saorifloe. She an sw ere d I note suffer all that I sufier but then 

there wHl be another who shall suffer for ms, because I also will suffer 
for him. 

Aftar they had been tom by the wild beoats, and w er e about to receive 
the merciful stroke which was to end their sufferings, they took leave 
of each other for the last tune with the mutual loss of Chnstlan love. 
Neaoder 1 CTAureft Htaiory (translated by Torrey) voL i pp 107-170 

Moro dreadful tortorea wore often inflicted on the CSmstians 
than those desenbed m the above narrative but in hardly any 
narrative of martyrdom is so mnoh tender beauty on the part 
of the ([^inatlan auflorerB apparent. 

As it is impossible for me to name all the brave and aaintly 
martyrs whose snflenngB lUostreted the meaning of CSmstian 
faith so it is impossible for zno to name muob more adequately 
to ol^axaotense all the CThrlstian wnters who adorned thoee 
ages when the (^htrroh was under pereeontion. 

Two more martyrs let me name one Leomdee tho father 
of Ongen who was put to death at the beginning of the reign 
of SeptfamuB Severus the other, Oyprian bishop of Carthage 
put to death towards the doeo of the reign of Valerian in the 
year 268 ajd (Jypnan was one of the last of the martyrs slain 
before that long trooe between the empire and the Gbnrch 
which was the result of Qalhenoa thesonandsuoceeaorof Valenan 
declaring Ghnstianity a lawful religion. This took place m the 
year 261 a.d and for more than forty years after that date 
the Church enjoyed toleration and peace To such an extent 
was the reconcalement between the Church and the heathen empire 
carried that when Paul of Samoeata was accused of heresy the 
question whether he oould lawfully hold the bishopric of Antioch 
and the episcopal reeidenoe there was referred by the Church to 
the emperor Aurelian and Eusebius tells us that Aurelian 
consulted the Christian bishops of Italy and Rome ’ and on 
their advice decided against the heretical bishop 

Before pursuing the history to the close of the dommanoe 
of the heathen religion it wiH be well to mention a few of the 
distmguiflhed writers of the early Church whom I hare so far not 
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taken note of Irenseus, a native of Asia Minor, but afterwards 
bishop of Lyons , a writer against the Gnostic heretics, compre- 
hensive though not altogether dluminatmg , a reconciler of 
Victor, bishop of Rome, to the bishops of Asia m the question 
of the proper celebration of Easter, a pious good man, possibly 
though not certainly a martyr , he is the first to be noted Next, 
the aggressive Tertulhan, the most passionate of the Fathers 
of the Church, dehghtmg m rhetoric, dehghtmg in conflict, 
especially keen against heretics, yet m the end becoming a heretic 
himself, after his own fashion , we cannot by any means always 
resid bun with pleasure, and yet he defends the Christian cause 
agamst its persecutors with force and justice His date (later 
than Ireneeus) is during the last forty years of the second century 
and about the first thirty of the third century Hippolytus of 
Rome, early m the third century, was (hke Irenseus and TertuUian) 
a great chastiser of Gnostics, but also a writer on other mteresting 
subjects, among which his Defence of the Gospel and Apocalypse 
of St John may be mentioned Lastly, Cypnan, of whom as 
a bishop and martyr I have already spoken, an earnest writer 
and ruler of men, strong against too great readmess to receive 
mto renewed favour those who had demed their faith imder 
persecution , a strong asserter of ecclesiastical order, but m certam 
respects an opponent of the then bishop of Rome, Stephen In 
naming these four writers, I mean to mdicate their importance , 
but I must say no more about them , and there are other Christian 
writers of the first three centuries (especially the Apologists) who 
must not be ignored The heathen assailant of Chnstiamty, 
Celsus, known to us through Ongen, though far from a just 
cntic, IS not qmte to be despised 

But I come now to the close of the historical drama with 
which this chapter has been concerned It was of course deeply 
to be desired that that great conflict, m which the Christian 
Church stood on the one side, and the heathen Roman empire 
as the chief antagonist on the other side (with various foreign 
rehgions, among which Mithraism was the most important, 
joining m), should be settled on just grounds by the conscience 
and mtellect of mankind, and that action should only be taken 
after judgment had been clearly formed But such an achieve- 
ment was qmte beyond the powers of that age The forty-two 
years of peace and qmet which the Christians won from the 

decree of Galhenus m their favour were far too short for the 

\ 

decision of the momentous spiritual questions then before the 
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world and thoro was a singular absence of Chnstjan leaders of 
high ability during tho last forty years of tbo third century 
nor did heathemsm supply tho lacL. Mcanwhilo tho deep distrust 
and suspicion with which tho Christian Church was regarded was 
not dispoUod m tho heathen mind tho passions which slumborod 
wore by no means brought to rest 

Then at last tbo timidity of tho Roman omporors over 
powered their prudence overpowered aD the dictates of mercy 
and impelled them to the oonfiiot It was in tho year 303 a n 
in the reign of tho emperor Rioolotian that tho last and most 
determined porBOCution of tho Cbnetian Church by tho Roman 
empire began The real mover of it was Galorins tho coUeaguo 
(though a subordmato coDcoguo) of Bioolotian m tbo imperial 
authority Diocletian though bo might have been a poreooutor 
in any case would not have earned persecution so far For 
eight years Christian bishops clergy and laity wero tortured 
and slam, and compelled (wboro compulsion availed through 
terror) to surrondor their sacred books and indoed all men ore 
not heroes, and the surrondor pf books (a minor kind of lapse) 
was not infrequent Two years after tho poiHxjutlon began 
Diocletian abdicated and Moximian who bad boon appointed 
by Diocletian os his eofleaguo in the western parts of tbo empire 
abdicated also and whilo Qalonns took tho plaoo of Diooletian 
m the oast Constantius succeeded to Moximian in the west. 
Now Constantius was favourable to tho Christians and his son 
Constantine who in the year 3CW aj 5 succeeded to tho imperial 
authonty in the west (his father having died) was still more 
favourable to them so that thoro was no moro persecution of 
the Christians in tbo territories governed by th^ monarohs. 
Bat in tho east and in Afnca persecution BtiH raged. Uion, 
towards the close of 310 A J) Qelenus/ellQl His administration 
bod boon tyrannical and incompetent and it would seem that 
remorse and fear for what be had done agitated him On the 
last day of April, 311 ho issued an edict defending and yot 
terminating tbo persecution and within a week or a fortnight 
he died. Tranquflhty for tho Christiana immodiotely ensued 
and two years later the joint omporois Constantino and Liohuns 
issued the edict of by whioh tbo prlndplo of univorsaJ 

toleration was laid down , and it was also onaotod that restitu 
lion should be made to the Christians of all their socrod bnildings 
and of ah the land and other poeseasiona which had been forcibly 
taken away from them. Nor did tim Christian victory end hero , 
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\acrronious crmisriANTn axd a fallinc 

FAirinF s 

Wmi tho victory of Chnirtionity over the heathen Roman 
empire modem history begins I am aware that tho centurv 
and a half from tho occcsalon of Constantino dowm to the foil 
of the Western Empire is gcnemlly counted aa tho closing period 
of oncicnt history and tho ccntunca which follow dorni to some 
quite uncertain date are colled medimx'nl historv but this kind 
of asMitmont of hlstoncal periods ob»core« tho real truth of the 
matter 

Modem history la durtinguislied from ancient Inatoiy in this 
that in modem histot^ the following problem for tho Dnrt. time 
becomes dominant how such an organisation shall be introduced 
into human socict) that not only shall ever) man abstain from 
wrong-doing and perform his natural duties but oUo that every 
man shall be Imbued In heart and soul with good ond honoumblo 
feelings right hopes and true Joiowlcdgo Tho<«3 who believe 
that such an organisation has been made possible b^ the notion 
and teaching bj tho life and death of Jesus Christ arc called 
Christians and when I say those who bolio\‘o I mean of course 
those who vitalU boLcvo (bis and who make this belief tho 
ground of their conduct It U the ideal of Chnstinns tho hope 
of Christitmi the purpose of Christians that thc} shall form 
ono single society not only in tlio thoughts and purposes of their 
hearts, but also in their organised action and in tho aspect which 
they present to the world but tho weaknesses of mankind have 
hit^rto prevented that ideal from being attained That Chns 
tondom is divided wo see with our eyes in this twentieth century 
after Chnat But this division of opinion among Christians os 
to what la right charaotor and right boLof does not procludo doop- 
lying sympathies still less docs it moon indifTorenco as to right 
character and right belief far from it Even those in our modem 
soaoty who look upon religion as a baseless imagination are 
interested m tho intellectual and moral progress of tho nico, 
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more obviously m the intellectual than m the moral progress, 
but they recognise that, apart from material results, the character 
and mental capacity of men need gmdance and unprovement 

Now this persistent active mterest, not m one man or one 
family or one set of men, but m all men, on the side of what we 
call character, the mental and spmtual part of their bemg, takes 
its rise from Chnstiamty I do not mean that men never took 
an mterest m human character on a large scale before Chnstiamty 
was thought of This had by no means been unknown For 
instance, when kmg Asoka, m the third century before Chnst, 
caused the maxuns of Buddhism to be carved upoti the rocks 
throughout his wide Indian domimons, he was domg his best to 
foster human character on a large scale , and of course Gautama 
the Buddha himself had a profound mterest m the character of 
mankind umversaUy But every one who compares the history 
of the two rehgions, Chnstiamty and Buddhism, will see that 
there was an imperativeness m Chnstiamty, m the Christian 
demand that aU men shall be regenerated and led mto the wajm 
of truth and goodness, which is by no means equalled m Buddhism 
When we look at the country m which Buddhism has the greatest 
number of adherents, that is Chma, we find Buddhism existmg 
rather as a supplement to the really national rehgion of that 
country, which is not unfairly called Confucianism, than as the 
prune regulative force , and though we must commend the toler- 
ance of Buddhism, we must also say that the fervour of it has 
been less than the fervour of Chnstiamty Nor did any other 
of the pre-Chnstian rehgions at aU equal Chnstiamty m this 
vital quahty, Judaism came the nearest to it, but Judaism, 
even when most vigorous, was like a knight arrayed m armour 
too cumbrous to contend with the swiftly moving soldiers of the 
ordmary world 

This new purpose, which the Christian society engrafted m 
the world and stiU upholds and steadily pursues, is and must 
ever be central and cardmal m our thoughts, when we contem- 
plate and try to promote the progress of the world Not only 
does the matenal happmess of men need promotmg, but their 
hearts and min ds need educatmg, strengthening, and exalting 
And before mqumng how this is to be done, the Christian society 
of those early days should receive our tribute of gratitude for 
havmg conceived and fostered such a purpose 

To conceive a purpose, however, is one thing, to carry it out 
IS another thing I remarked m the precedmg chapter how great 
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wcro tho disndvontagcs under which the ChnsUan Booioty laboured 
during tho early contuncfl of ii« career porBcoutcd dcflplwjd 
alandored dnron in upon ileolf and preolndod by tho poverty 
of its meinbcrs frooi entering largely upon that Inheritaneo of 
knowledge which tho heathen world had been accumulating 
could a socioty emorgo from such a beginning as this into tho 
rufo of a mat empire and prove itself immediately adequate to 
tho charge I For in very Important respects indeed tho Christian 
Church did govern tho Roman ompiro, from the timo whon 
Constantine became solo emperor Not indeed thot the Christian 
Church did of itaolf govern armies impose taxes or enact laws 
on tho administration of ordinary property But tho Christian 
Church did immediately assume an immense part in tho regu 
lation of men s thoughts It did enact what should bo taught 
and believed and what teaching and belief should bo forbidden 
to men it did direct the aspirations of raon Into now lines it 
destroyed temples uprooted ancient priesthoods and anni 
hflated (as far as lay In Its power) all now thoughts which did not 
lit on to a certain model which it had presoribed In doing all 
this tho Christian Church oxerclsed government m tho greatest 
and most Important particulars which belong to human hfo 
Moreover the interval between the timo when it wm a suffering 
and porsecutod body and tho timo when It began to oxorciso 
these imperial functions was tho very briefest was not more than 
fifteen years at tho largest computation! So swift a trans 
mutation of fortune on so largo a scale is not recorded olsowhore 
in tho history of mankind 

We cannot bo surpnsod that tho Christian sodotv foil into 
errors when it assumed to itself duties so novel and so vast as 
thooo which came before it whon tho first quarter of tbo fourth 
cent ur y of our ora drew to Its close Tbo virtues which had 
sustained, animated and preserved it for nearly three hundred 
years bad not been lost but now and quite different virtues wore 
needed for a new position Lot us consider what those wore 

So long as tho Qmstlan society had been exposed to por 
socntlon so long bad courage onduranco and loyalty been the 
qualitiefl of which it stood in the highest need Not to disguise 
tho value which they sot on tbo narao of Jesus Chnat not to 
diminish the honour which they paid to him tho obedience 
which they lendorod to his commands those wore tho duties 
which had been ingrained mto tho hearts of Christians in tho 
practice of these duties they had stood sido by side, holding 
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steadfastly what they had been taught, to inquire into first 
pnnciples would have been dangerous when the foe was in front 
of them But now the warfare was over, the Roman empire 
had not only ceased to persecute them, but was actually on 
their side , the emperor Constantme sat among Christian bishops 
and theologians, not as their master, but as their pupil Now 
was the time when the Christian society might consider, with 
all humihty, its past career, and especially might the Christian 
society have reconsidered the value of the chief authorities on 
which Christian behef rested, and have asked whether those 
authorities had m any respect determined wrongly, whether 
that long senes of documents, which we caU the Bible or the 
Scnptures, and which existed m that day .very much as it exists 
to-day, was one mto which error of any land had entered , whether 
the conclusions, practical or theoretical, which had been based 
on this authonty by Clmstians had been aceurately drawn, and 
might be obeyed unswervingly 

The first error mto which the Christian society feU, when it 
assumed that government of which I have spoken, was that it 
regarded loyalty as forbiddmg it to enter upon these most 
necessary questions That this stram of opuuon has lasted tdl 
our own day, does not make it less erroneous, but mdeed the 
counteractive element of a much-needed criticism has entered 
mto all Christian commumties durmg the last two centuries, 
and the danger of mere mdiscnmmatmg trustfulness is not 
greatly to be feared m our modem world But m the fourth 
century of our era the absence of a just caution m framing and 
enforcing a rehgious creed was more than a danger, it was a senous 
present evil The case was bnefly this * that whereas m deahng 
^ with our feUow-men a mingling of trust and distrust is always 
required, the Christian society m the times of which I am speakmg 
placed the most absolute possible trust m the Scnptures and in 
certam conclusions which leadmg Christian authonties had 
drawn from this source, and the most absolute possible distrust 
m all other rehgions whatsoever 

If these other rehgions — ^the rehgion of Jupiter and ApoUo, 
the rehgion of Mithra, and the rehgion of Isis — ^had been allowed 
to exist, an element of free thought would have been preserved 
m the Roman empire, and the Christian Church would have 
greatly benefited by it But the second error mto whch the 
Chnstian Church feU was that it not only framed its own creeds 
without any real exercise of cntacism, but that havmg done so. 
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it practically mrald not allow other areeds to exist at all 
Christians pereeonted as sternly though not as cmelly as they 
had been pereecated and this second error was more lenona 
even than the error of framing a creed on gronnda which had 
not been subjected to ontadsm But both errors worked to- 
gether and the good seed which Christianity had brought into 
the world, the legitimate trust m God, the righteous and reason 
able love which Christiana boro to Jesus Chnst and the love 
which they had been tanght to eieroise towards one another 
and frequently did exerdse all these merits though existing and 
operative were hidden from view and were greatly hindered by 
th e errors mto which the Christian society fell, when the large 
task of govenunent was suddenly placed upon it. This result 
was not unnatural but it was greatly to be regretted 

It IS natural to ask why these two errors lasted so long as 
they did for the first error the refusal to eiermse a sober 
criticism on Christian beliefs only began to give way as regards 
the most important points about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and the second error the practice of persecuting 
opponents hardly gave way before the end of the same century 
A mete mistaken loyalty would hardly have borne its ill frmt 
for fourteen or fifteen centunes if special causes had not operated 
to binder all attempts at remedying it There were special 
causes The whole belief in miracles as miracles are related in 
the Bible involved the result that the region of divine powers 
was r^arded as essentially beyond human knowledge anything 
however extraordinary might be true in that r^on it was 
safest to take the doctrines given in the Scnptizres (and especially 
those reported to have been delivered by Jesus Chnst himself) 
hteraHy without attempting to discuss their probabihty or 
justice The relnotonoe and fear springing from the source 
just named, to submit Christian behe^ to real ontioal examination, 
received strong reinforcement from another quarter It was 
thought that disbelief in the dootnnes which God had vouchsafed 
to bring to the knowledge of men was the most gnevoos of aH 
possible sills and one which most distinctly excluded a Tnan 
from salvation and (as a De co s so iy oonsequenoe) involved him 
in damnation — a terrible prospect — at least as damnation had 
come to be regarded and believed in by Chnstians of the fourth 
century If any one asks why tiie Ohnstian Church which 
ought to have been a dehverer and had the capacity of bemg 
a dehverer acted for so long as an enslaver of men s mmds the 
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chief causes lay in the two erroneous convictions which I have 
just mentioned, the conviction that God has signified his wiU 
to men by methods qmte separate from ordinary rehgious espen- 
ence, and of a totally difierent type, and the conviction that 
a hopeless heU is the doom of unbehevers 

Thus was the Christian society, m the hour of its victory 
over pagamsm, animated by pnnciples of opposite tendency 
and unlike frmtage, tender, heroic, and magnanimous on the 
one hand , timid, restrictive, and tyranmcal on the other hand , 
and it was by no means uncommon for the same person to he 
an example of both tendencies , for both were deeply rooted m 
human nature In the immediate consequence, the dl result 
was predominant , for m the wide field of government Christians 
were too ignorant to form accurate judgments, and wrong judg- 
ments m this field were followed by great disasters. But the 
tender, heroic element m Chnstiamty had this advantage, that 
its results were not hkely to be disturbed when once attamed, 
they became a part of men’s natural insight, and were generally 
seen to be really a sequence of true pnnciples inculcated m the 
New Testament, pnnciples which m the first hurry of action 
had often been overlooked , the spmt began to prevail over the 
letter m the mterpretation of the New Testament, and the letter 
itself was more truly understood The process of improvement 
was however a slow one, for the larger parts of the field of 
action were early occupied by dubious pnnciples, m which error 
and truth commingled , and these soon acquired a prestige which 
made it difficult to replace them by views based on clear insight 

Among the more senous questions which had to be solved 
by the Christian society, was the question o'f mtemal discipline, 
for though every mdividual is pnma facie the determmer of his 
own conduct, there are many questions m which mdividuals 
are obhged to seek guidance from others, and there are many 
acts m which mdividuals co-operate, and therefore have to accept 
external direction, if the co-operation is to have the desired end , 
and harmomous action is not to be attamed without a wifirngness 
on the part of mdividuals to yield, m many csises, their own will 
and judgment to that of others But to whom ought an mdividual 
to yield , and if an mdividual refuses to yield, what course ought 
the rest of the co mm unity to adopt towards him ? Is there any 
final judge and authority to whom such questions ought, m the 
last resort, to be referred^ 

The problem mdicated m the last paragraph is one that 
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concerns an men Chnstions or not but it hnd been tho hope of 
Oinfltians that tbo niao chant> and trustfulness which had been 
Infused into them by the precepts of Jesus Christ and by diWno 
communion and prayer would save thorn from anj necessity for 
external compulsion This hope had been fairly well folfiUod 
in regard to minor everyday questions ns Jong os (ho Christian 
society was poor in earthly possessions and undistinguished in 
world!) status though oven then there were times when questions 
of pnnciplo atw* threatemng to tbo unity of Iho whole soaoty 
But when the ChnsUan Cliurch assumed llio vast task of general 
government (as in tho most Important respects it practically 
id from tho time of Constantine on^^lrds) and nhen disastorB 
began to fall upon tho n-orld and upon tho Church itself and 
m no inconsidemblo degree through faults of (he Cliorch then 
an organised go\*cmment of more distinct kind than Iiad before 
existed began to be needful for the Churcli lienee aro^ in 
tho weft tho Papacy in tho east iho patnarchato of Con 
stantlnoplo not qinte equal In authont) to (ho Papaej but still 
on (ho same kind of level Ofhor patnarchates there wro at 
Antioch Jerusalem and Alexandria but these did not m tho 
end mniDtain their position as at all equal to tho (wo great 
centres at Romo and ot Constantinople Tho n\alr) between 
Romo and Constantinople b<*camo in tbo end a sonous ori! and 
a causo of disunion but we cannot find fault with tho Cbnstinn 
Church in this Initial stage for (lio forms of government which 
it took- Only it ought to have been roraembored tliat the form 
of government which is best (and as wo may behove divinely 
approved) at ono stago of development is not necessarily that 
which IS best at another stago 

This IS tho point at nhich a remark may bo mado respecting 
tbo two phrases ‘ tho Christian society and tlio Christian 
Church ' both of which I have used in (bo foregoing pages Tho 
CJhnstJan CJhurch ” or more bnofly tlio (^uroh is a pJiraso 
which has a tendency to imply unit) of government which as 
a matter of fact docs not exist In any plninl) visiblo manner 
among CJhristlans at tho present day nor has it over really 
existed though thoro was an oppro-rimation to it in tho early 
centuries, Tho western ohuroh from tho tirao when internal 
heresy was emshod (which was not long after GOO a d ) had a 
very distinct and powerful unity of government imdor tbo 
Popes up to tho time of tho Reformation and m dealing with 
western matters it is often oonveniont to speak of tho Western 
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Churcli as “ the Church ” simply , but it should always be remem- 
bered that the eastern Christians lay outside this rule, though 
often much influenced by the feehngs and behefs of western 
Christendom At the present day, the phrase “the Church” 
IS used by different persons with very different meamngs, hut 
the looser phrase, “the Christian society” may, I suppose, still 
be used as mdicatmg the whole body of Chnstians under aU 
their variety of governments Possibly the day may come when 
the phrase “the Christian Church” will be understood at once 
as mcludmg aU Chnstians, whatever their bias of opunon may 
be , but it cannot be mtelhgibly used m this sense at the present 
day 

But I must come to the detailed history, as this evolved 
itself after the accession of Constantme to sole impenal power, 
which took place, after much warfare^ m the year 324 ad In 
the very next year after that date the great council of Nicsea 
assembled, m which the flrst formal attempt was made to lay 
down the fundamental elements of Chnstian behef for all future 
tune 

The council of Nicsea was summoned by Constantme for the 
purpose of setthng a bitter dispute which had ansen m the 
church at Alexandna between the archbishop Alexander and a 
presbyter. Anus, which dispute is generally called the Anan 
controversy But even if there had been no Anan controversy, 
it would not have been unnatural for the Chnstian Church, when 
it had obtamed peace from external persecution, to consider 
and detenmne for its own guidance the exact prmciples of 
Chnstian doctrme It was mdeed mcumbent on the rulers of 
the Church, remembenng the mystery in which the whole subject 
of God, of the divme nature and will, and of the relation of man 
to God, IS mvolved, to provide for cases of possible disagreement 
on these pomts , whatever formula they agreed on, there might 
be some who dissented from it, and a dissentient was not 
necessarily to be adjudged out of the pale of Chnstiamty, or even 
mcapable of exercising the office of a mimster m the Christian 
Church At the same tune each case of dissent would have to 
be judged on its own ments, there would be those whom the 
rulers of the Church would not consider entitled to teach with 
the sanction of the Church, but who yet ought not to be disallowed 
the title of Chnstians, or the position of laymen within the 
Church Even if the rulers of the Church deternuned that a 
particular behef, or senes of behefs, depnved a man of any claim 
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to bo a Christian in oqj sonso at all or to join in Christian ooro 
monies and associations, still oven m that caso a man was entitled 
to his own individoal hborty and caro ought to ha\o been taken 
that the Church did not in any way porsocuto outsiders These 
precautions having been taken it would appear to have boon a 
roosonablo and right moasuro for the nilora of tho Choroli not 
regarding tbomsolves as Infalhblo but for tho sake of practical 
dearness to assemblo and dotormlno what It mis that they hold 
as essentials ol Christian behet and tho poaco hich tho Church 
bad obtained through tho accession of Constantino to imperial 
power gave an opportunity for tho rulers of tho Church to moot 
and como to a decision on this important matter How great 
an influonco fho^ would have won oi'or tho minds of pagans if 
they had come to a decision wlUch gave peace and freedom to 
all mankind need scarcely bo pointed out 

But 80 happ> a result was not Ukcl> under tho circum 
stances When those followers of Jesus Cbnst who successively 
for the best part of throe centuries hod uphold tho snored name 
of their ^Taster against a world that donounced him as evil 
camo suddenly in tho persons of their latest ropresontativos 
into the poasesaon of unlimited power — thoj wore not IJkolv 
to bo modorato either in the exaltation of him whom they 
worshipped or In tho means which they took to keep that worship 
at tho height at which they themsolvos placed it. With tho 
fervour which ilUed their veins bad they nddod tlio virtue of 
moderation, they would indeed have boon transcondontiy groat 
This thoy wore not but they had in some coses oxtraordinory 
energy added to their fervour and tho leaders of tho Church 
though wo may regrot their action aro not to bo despisod. 

Tho history or rather tho mom elements of it must bo told. 
Perhaps I expressed mysolf too largely when I wrote that tho 
cotmoil of Nioasa attempted to lay down tho fundomontol 
elements of Christian belief for all future time Something of that 
fooling was in them as It was muoh more otplidtly in tho second 
great council of tho Church which mot at Oonstantlnoplo moro 
than half a century later but tho imraodJato cause of the mooting 
of tho council of Nloaia was accidental and laj in tho Coroo oon 
troversy which had arisen at Aloxandna betivoon tho archbishop 
Alexander and the presbyter Anus Tho fieroonoss of that looM 
controversy was imported Into tho proceedings of tho Nioono 
counoil and it was a misfortune that it was so But Arias was 
rt^rdod as betraying tho Christian pnnoiplo and no toleration 

14—3 
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was shown to any one against whom such an accusation was made, 
and was beheved 

How was Anus regarded as betraying the Christian prmciple ? 
Not through any avowed dissent from the New Testament, 
he professed acceptance of the whole of it He had no objection 
to miracles, or to any miraculous narrative m all the pages of 
the Bible He was not, him the Gnostics, an assailant of the 
Old Testament, prophecy and type were as sacred to him as 
they were to the archbishop of Alexandna, his opponent Neither 
did he dissent from that doctrme which generally is called the 
Incarnation — the doctrme which represents Jesus Chnst as 
havmg had, not merely a pre-existent hfe, but a pre-existent 
umversal domimon, and as havmg been the actual agent m 
creatmg all things, m accordance with the will of the Divine 
Father, as bemg thus the exponent of the mind of the Divme 
Father, and therefore fitly called the Word, by which title he 
IS named m the begi nnin g of the fourth gospel All this was 
accepted by Anus The difference between him and the arch- 
bishop Alexander, between him and the bishops of the Nicene 
councd, between him and Athanasius (I take his opponents m 
the order m which they appeared) lay m the mterpretation of 
the Divine Sonship of Jesus Chnst Anus said that the Divme 
Son, who afterwards came mto the world of men by bemg bom 
as an infant and growmg as a man, and who was then named 
Jesus, had ongmaUy been begotten by his Divme Father at a 
defimte pomt of time, before which he had no existence at all, 
that pomt of time was mdeed very remote, bemg before the 
creation of the world, but still it was a defimte time The 
Fathers of the Nicene council called this statement a blasphemy, 
but they did not themselves enunciate any phrase definmg the 
precise contrary , afterwards however the Fathers of the council 
of Constantmople said that Jesus Chnst was “begotten of his 
Father before aU the ages^” (m our ordmary Enghsh version 
“before aU worlds”) Anus also gave great offence by saymg 
that the Son of God was capable of bemg turned from his purpose 
or changed, though he did not say that the Son of God ever had 
been actually turned or changed, and also by saying that the 
Divine Father had used the Divme Son “as an mstrument” m 
creatmg the world 

^ This phrase had been used by Eusebius of Cajsarea (the historian) at the tinao 
of the Nicene council (Socrates, i 8) and iros afterwards adopted by Anus hiniscn 
(Socrates, i 2G) 
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The reader will ace that Aritw wlulo accepting tho groat 
body of Christian doctrine was yet desirons of roprcsontlng 
Jeans Chiist os having a distinct inferiority beyond that Jrapllod 
in the human nafuro assumed by* him to the Divine Father 
How to orpress this mfenonty how to say in what it consisted, 
was a question answered by the Arians (and it would seem by 
Arius himself) difforontlv at dllTorcnt times Arius at anj rate 
did not press at a later period of his life those opinions of his 
which I bate just been describing But some infononty over 
and above that imphcd In the human naturo of Jesus Chnst 
the Arians did to the end maintain as belonging to him wlion 
compared with hia Divine Father this was their meaning wlicn 
they refused to say that ho was of the same substance (or essence) 
with tho Divine Father On the otlier hand the greater number 
of Christians at that time and almost the whole body of Clirisiians 
in succeeding ages maintained that Jesus Christ in his glorious 
ante natxil state and ahraj-s in his Divine being was absolutely 
the equal of his Divine Father and it Is fair to refer not only 
to tho so-called Alhonasian creed as proving this but olso to tho 
whole tenor of tho writings of Athanasius tliough one pnsaago 
(his first Oration against tho Arians chapter 56) might possibly 
bo thought to imply the contrary but tliero is no real inferiority 
intended in tho passage 

Now it is difficult for any one who Ims an^ belief In tho 
Biblical cntldam of recent limes to judge adequately and 
thoroughly of tho conflict between Arius and Athanasius for 
this reason that they both assumed what a modem critio cannot 
assume tho absolute Inormncy of Scripture and also thej had 
much more clcar-eut Ideas about tho nature of God and the 
nature and destiny of man than wo can admit to bo nghtl^ held 
As wo are compelled to differ from both of them it is not quite 
casv to say from which wo differ most Bat on the whole I think 
the kmd of judgment wo shall fomi Is this that while there wore 
oertom pomts in which Anus was WTong (and in partioular wo 
may say against Anus that tho divine nature in Jesus Christ 
was and is essentially tho same as tho divine nature in tho 
Almighty and Eternal Father) still Anus and the Arians wore 
right in refusmg to make that absolute separation which 
Athanaaias mode between the human and divine natures In 
Jesus Chnst which in effect made of him two persons (soo tho 
Appendix to this chapter) nor was it really altogether against 
them that they wore ohongeablo and vacillatmg in tho creeds 
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whicii they framed It is no paradox to say this Where clear 
truth IS attamable, the clear and consistent expression of it is of 
course desirable , but m the mysterious subjects which_ were 
the theme of the Nicene council, clear truth is not attamable, 
we are not entirely ignorant, but we see imperfectly, and m such 
matters variation m the expression of what our mental vision 
mdicates to us is natural and nght Now Athanasius set himself, 
with aU his immense energy, to compel umf orrmty m the expression 
of behef , and this, which seems like strength, was a r6al weakness 
m him, and m the Christian Church for a long tune afterwards 
This IS not offered as an adequate comment on the opunons 
which he was so zealous m enforcing , but detailed comment on 
those opmions would be improper m narratmg the histoncal 
sequence of events I will treat of them m the Appendix to 
this chapter, to which the reader who is mterested m this subject 
may be referred, and as regards what we ought positively to 
think on these subjects, the sixteenth chapter of the present 
work has been an attempt to explam this, in so far as human 
thought is capable of attaimng the truth and findmg proper 
expression for it 

The council of Nicsea (the assembhng of which is the pomt 
of history at which I have arrived) had as its result the absolute 
condemnation of those opmions of Anus which I first enunciated 
the statements that the Son of God was begotten at a particular 
pomt of tune, that he was capable of change, and that he was of 
a different substance or essence from the Divme Rather, bemg 
m terms anathematised A creed was drawn up, m which these 
condemnations were mserted, and two bishops alone, Theonas 
of Marmanca and Secundus of Ptolemais, refused to concur m 
it Others mdeed wavered for a tune, but m the end came 
round to the decision of the council (a very shght further exception 
to this statement will be mentioned directly) , and when more 
than three hundred bishops concurred, a mmonty of two might 
be considered insignificant Also it must be said that the whole 
Christian commumty of that day comcided with the most 
important parts of this condemnation, and m the end Anus 
and his attached follower Euzoius largely though not entirely 
yielded to it — httle as this fact is generally remembered or 
recogmsed 

Yet it did not follow that peace had been attamed To show 
m what manner it happened that the Anan controversy revived 
m new form, it is necessary to quote the creed drawn up by the 
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Niccno council (It is giwn in the oiglith chapter of tho first 
book of tbo Ecdcsia^Uoaf IlxMory of Socrates and also with 
vor^ slight difTcrcnccs in tbo first volumo of tho Ada Can 
cUiorum edited b\ Father ilnrdouln of tho Jesuits ) Hero 
then translated into English ia tho fmo creed of Nicica (tho 
creed coraraonlj* called such is of a Inter date) 

o bcHr\t» tn on?* God tljo tattxr AlmJphtj MskfT of sJl (lilnpa 
Miiblo mkI inv'tdlilc nml In one Jt'-ras Cliri I thr Son of Cod only 
b^pottfTJ bopottm of tbo FsHkt lint Ir frotn tiro mlwtnnco of th< trtlhrrj 
God from God Licht from Lipht tor) Cod from \fTj Cod bcpoltm 
not mfldot of tho smiK* with Iho hntl>rf| through whom oil 

tlifngi wore modf* both th^ thiopR in Ik^vcd nml tho things fn mrtht 
who for men iuhI for o(tr wtKotion ennw down nnd l»i>cnjno flo^h lu^d 
wtts rtuuV' mrin nnd fufTofrd t who rT>M» itpAin on tl«» tlunl dnt iM«e«md ’<1 
Into tho hpn\*enR mid will «jmo to judpo tin U\4nB nnd tho drmL And 
we brlirvo in the IfoK SpWt, But or for thow who Thorn wnw « 
time wlvon he mn not or fWorr* h war Urgoiim iw* «n not or llo *n 
mtule exit of ncm-rxi tml tlcinp' or wIk> niirge tlist Ik* wn« of a difTnmt 
hubstnnee or o'lvwo or thrtt llw Son of Cod wim m-ofrd or wn* eapal In 
of changr or of altorntlcnt tljov* iIk* ho!) ratliolK* and apo*tol»c eburrh 
onstbematlwa. 

There were man\ (Tlmstlaas who agreeing witli the general 
purport of the ol)ovo creed yet thought !l>al some djfTercncc 
more than appears in tlto cree<l ought to be shown between Jesus 
Christ tho of God and the ^VJraighty Father Now there 
is one word In tho creed which is nowhere found in tho Now 
Testament tho >vord which is tmnslfltod of (ho same substance 
with or consubstantlal tntb the Fatlior Tlio Greek ^>ord 
is IIomoKmdos (c#iono<r<ofl The Chn^tians of whom I am 
speaking alleged tho danger of using In n creed a word which 
bad not direct Scnptural authority and the} thought that it 
wont too far fn osenhing identity of substance (or ewnco) to 
JcffUfl Christ with tho Di\*uio Father 'Man> of them would 
have been wilhng that bo should bo called of like substanoo 
(or cssonco”) — Homoiourios (opoioi^rov) but Ihoy refused to 
allow that Jesus Chnst was of tho same substance with the 
Dinno Father Tills refusal is tho mark of tho Anans goncmlly 
after tho council of Nicsea and in respect of this particular 
and bruited denial, they aro somotimos called Scml-anana it 
Is plain of oourse when wo compare their position with tho 
original tlicses of Arlus hlrasolf that they had vorj ranch approxi 
mated to tbo orced of Nloma But tboro was by no means peace 
between them and tho followers of that creed Tho single word 
Homo-ousios” was os olBoacious in producing alienation botwoon 
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Chnstians as the more complex demals of Arms had ongmaUy 
been 

Thus the Christian Church, immediately after its victory over 
paganism, got mto troubled waters The Cathohcs (it is con- 
vement to use this term m speakmg of the adherents of the 
Nicene creed, and it must not be taken as impljnng that the 
Anans were not Christians) had obtamed a great victory at 
Nicsea, and it is clear that they thought at first that the con- 
troversy would occasion them no more trouble As the civil 
power was now on their side, they used the civil power without 
scruple to bring their adversaries to silence, thinking this an 
easy matter Let me quote from the ecclesiastical histonan 
Socrates (i 8) 

The coiincil anathematised Anus and all those who held the opinions 
of Anus, and added the command that he was not to set foot m Alexandna , 
and a decree was issued by the empeior, bamshmg both Anus himself and 
also Eusebius and Theognis and their allies 

The Eusebius here mentioned was bishop of Nicomedia, and 
a person of great importance , he was one of the waverers whom 
I mentioned some way back, and (with Theogms) had consented 
to sign the Nicene creed, with the reservation, however, that 
he would not ]om m the anathema against AnuSj For this 
reason, and perhaps for other reasons less known to us, he was 
bamshed by the emperor about three months after the temunation 
of the council 

Whether the Nicene council thought themselves entitled by 
their own authority to forbid Anus to enter Alexandna, is not 
perhaps certam, but at any rate the command of the emperor, 
sendmg him mto exile, was no doubt issued after consultation 
with the bishops who were present at the council He was 
banished to lUyncum, where he remamed for some years I think 
we must also say that the following circular, which Constantine 
at this tune sent to the whole body of Chnstian clergy and laity, 
was composed with the cogmsance and approval of some (at any 
rate) of the bishops who were present at the council 

Constantme the Mctorious, the most great and honourable, to the 
bishops and laity 

Anus, havmg become an imitator of wicked and impious men, justlj'’ 
undergoes the same disgrace which belongs to them Therefore, just 
as Porphyry, the enemy of divme worship, after composmg lawless treatises 
agamst religion, met with his desen’^ed reward, so that he is infamous for 
all future time and his name teems uath dishonour and his impious wntings 
have been destroyed, so now it is our decision that Anus and those of 
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llto mind irith Ania BhnJl bo cotlcd Porplij-nonjij bo tbnt they may hnvT? 
the title drawn from tlwBo wbov hablta thoj Imitate In addition If 
anr writing ccmpOBod by i* foond it U to bo committed to the 

flamcsj thnt not onlv may hu mlaeroblo tooching bo dcwtroj'cd but that 
not c\Tn the remembrance of It may bo left. If bowmer nnj ooe bo 
detected a* having conewded a wntlnp compomtl bj Arius iind not hnWng 
immcdiatelr brought It forwanl and burnt it for 1dm I order that death 
tholl bo tbo penalty and Imracdlatelr Iio ia con\dctcd of tJiin bo abalJ 
imdergo capital puni hment Soemtea E(xltsi<uitcal JJt$ ory L 0 

This kttcr and the dccrco of the Nlccnc council forbidding 
Arina to enter Alexandria oa well aa llio deerro of Conatantlno 
banishing Anus aro very notable aa marking an epoch of time 
for in tbia manner and at thia llmo did the Cbnatton Church 
become a poraccating chnrcli It would bo vain to aaj that the 
Cbriatian Church of that day has no reaponribility for Con 
atanlmea letter Even If wo were to aupposo Conafantinoa 
letter Avnttcn without the cogniannco of an3 Clinatian biahop 
which la vcT^ tmllkely It wna lasocd to all tbo biahopa and no 
voico waa raiaed agnlnat it wo ahould ccrtalnlj ha\’o heard, 
if any biahop had remorurtrated againat it But It waa taken aa 
a matter of courac that the emperor waa well within hia right* 
in commanding that any man who knowingly harboured heretical 
wntJngB should be put to death \ct i» not that pcraocutlont 
It would liavc mattered little if Oonalantmo alone had beon 
rcsponaiblo a Roman emperor wna not ncecManly an anthonty 
on questions of moral conduct But the Chnstian Church was 
tho greatest authonty then existing on these questions and 
when tho Chnstian Qiurcli began (o sanction persecution was 
not this a lamentable descent from divine pnntj 1 

At this pomt it will bo well to take a review of the general 
position and conduct of tho Church during tho important period 
with which 1 am now dealing — tho penod during n hioh tho Church 
first obtained a partnership m llio power of iraporial Romo — in 
Buoh power os lies in the sword and in armed legions. What 
I shall eay of tho Church will goncmlly bo true of tlio Arian 
Chnstiana also diffcrcnco in religious belief did not Imply 
dilTcronco of principle os to tho Important points of conduct 
which I DOW wish to mention 

I have said already that tho Christian Church did right in 
consenting to the summoning of tho Nicono council (It was the 
emperor Constantine who aotually aummoned that council) 
It was dceirablo that the Church should at that epoch considor 
its fundamental doctnnes, and ahould state what they were 
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The framing of the Nicene creed, m its doctrmal part, was not 
m itself an act of needless or irrational dogmatism , any mistake 
there may he m the articles of that creed does not prove that it 
was a wrong thing — ^the knowledge of men bemg what it was 
m that age — ^to frame these as they were framed But the 
Nicene Fathers ought to have home m mmd that, though a council 
may have been needed for this practical purpose, that is for the 
direction of conduct, a council is not a body likely to attam 
absolute and perfect truth, where any difficulty exists m the 
mquiry It ought to have been felt that the construction of a 
creed was a difficult matter The Nicene Fathers thought they 
were qmte safe if they kept to the actual words of Scnpture, 
and this in pomt of fact they very nearly managed to do, except 
m regard to the word Homo-ousios — “Consubstantial” — ^which is 
not to be found m the Bible, nor anythmg very like it The 
Anans took hold of what seemed to be a verbal aberration m 
the Nicene Fathers But both sides were building on a wrong 
basis Truth is not a matter of mere words, the spirit which 
animates those words is the real subject of consideration, and 
to get to the root of the real differences between Cathohcs and 
Anans, peaceable mtercourse between the diffenng parties was 
necessary Now when banishment is enacted as a^ penalty for 
wrong opinion, and death is prescnbed as the penalty for makmg 
use of the wntmgs of one of the two parties m the controversy, 
farewell to peaceable mtercourse! 

If the Anans had been weak, they might\have been suppressed 
at once by the muted forces of the Nicene council and of the 
civil power as represented by the emperor But, though m the 
end weaker than the Cathohcs, they were much too strong to 
be suppressed at once by force, and the result of the decrees 
framed by the Nicene council and the emperor was to fill the 
whole Roman empire with tumult, confusion, and mutual 
suspicion, and this at a tune when the growmg power of the 
barbarians outside the empire made umty withm it a matter 
of the highest importance I But there were pressmg evils, not 
only outside but mside the empire, and such as it fell pecuharly 
within the provmce of Christian piety to mitigate and remove 
These evils, amid the noise of doctrmal controversies, now received 
madequate attention Let me enumerate m order what they 
were 

The great cities of the Roman empire were full of the poor 
and needy , crowded also with slaves , and by slaves the whole. 
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or neady the whole of agnonltnro wae earned on Torture was 
employed in oourte of law pablio showB m which gladiators 
slew one another were still common Taxation was excessive 
and under the despotism which had bo long existed, the spirit 
and energy and even the physioa! strength of the inhabitants of 
the empire had suffered War mtomal to the empire through 
the rivalry of oompetators for the imperial authority had very 
recently been a cause of suffering 

When to these mtemal ills is added the danger of attacks 
from barbarians outside the empire it will be seen that the 
Christian Church had plenty of matters before it, affecting the 
general well being in the most intimate way to which it was 
bound to give an mtelhgent oar© and m regard to which it might 
have given counsel and often have mstatnted aotion. 

Now it would be unjust to say that the Christian Church gave 
no attention to such duties as theee But it is not unjust to say 
that the Christian Church gave very little of ita ooDeotav© force 
its oollectav© energies of thought towards remedying the evils 
which I have narned- Even that evil which the Church really 
did put an end to the gladiatorial exhibitions did not receive 
ita overthrow through mere deliberative decuflions but through 
the self-6a<piffoe of a single brave monk named Telemachus who 
ffung between the battling gladiators and was slam m 

doing so The evil of slavery has no doubt all through the 
oentunes been mitigated by Christian influenoee and it is in the 
main through Christian mfloenoes that it has been abolished in 
modem tones but thiw is not the same as saying that the Church 
paid deliberate attention to ita removal, such as the Church paid 
to the suppression of heresy The thinking power of the Church 
was not employed in this direction and still less was the thinking 
power of the Church employed in bnngmg poverty to an end- 
It IS true that when the Benedictine order of monks arose with 
precepts moulcating peaceful labour a prmcaple was engrafted in 
mankmd of the highest value and one which really tended to 
tHe amelioration of the lot of the poor but this was two oentunes 
after the council of Nlofea and oven when this salutary move- 
ment had taken place the Church paid very inadequate attention 
towards curing what is the greatest cause of the poverty of the 
poor namely the keen ambition on the part of the rich and 
powerful to make themselves riohe]- and more powerful 

It cannot be said that the Cflmatian Church did anything at 
all towards mitigating that most senous evil judicial torftrre 
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Augustine, in his famous treatise De Oimtate Dei (book xrs 
c 6) shows himself perfectly ahve to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the evidence procured by the torture of witnesses , he is sensible 
how odious the practice is, but for all that, 'he says that the 
judge ought not to resign his office on account of it , and it does 
not occur to him that it was the duty of the Church to reform 
the pubhc sentiment on this pomt 

Lastly, with respect to war there is doubtless somethmg m 
the Christian rehgion which tends to nutigate the evils of war, 
and tends even in the end to abolish war , nor is it to be forgotten 
that the first Pope of the name of Leo more than a hundred years 
after the death of Constantme, did divert the fury of Attila'from 
Rome, and softened the violence of the Vandal, Gensenc So 
too it IS said that Lupus, bishop of Troyes, persuaded Attda to 
refram from attacking that city But smgle instances of this 
kind, though honourable to the bishops who did these services 
to their fellow-countrymen, prove httle as to the general temper 
of the Christians of that age , and there are no signs at all that 
they thought of peace as a thmg ardently to be desired and 
dehberately aimed at Augustme, as a man of feeling, could 
lament the miseries of war (Ue Oimtate Dei, xix c 7) , but this 
IS not the same thmg as trymg to prevent war The vehement 
quarrels between orthodox, heretic, and heathen withm the 
bounds of the Roman state made it very difficult to form any 
scheme for preventmg war or solvmg quarrels of any kmd , and 
it also was very difficult, for the same reason, to form schemes for 
strengthenmg the mtemal fibre of the citizens of the Roman 
state That fibre had been weakened by three centuries of 
heathen despotism , and though with the victory of Chnstiamty 
new hfe of a kind had arisen m the world, perpetual rehgious 
quarrels prevented this hfe from beanng any such fruit as would 
make ordmary citizens, m the performance of their everyday 
duties, happy and secure This is why the Roman empire lay 
so open to barbarian mvasions 

It tended to mcrease the disasters of the state of thmgs which 
I am descnbmg, though also it gave an exaltation to the spirits 
of Chnstians which earned them through the disastrous penod, 
that the common ideal which they held before then* eyes, as 
Christians, lay beyond the grave and not m this present hfe 
Nothmg m the ideal which these Chnstians of the fourth century 
of our era hoped for, corresponded with that which the Hebrew 
prophet had entertamed, of a tune when “nation should not 
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lift op Bword ogalnst nation neither ahould tbo> Icam war any 
more The calamities of this life the Christians thought 
would never bo remedied in this life the remedy was only to 
oome when our present being bad passed away It was a thought 
not without noblllly but it should not have existed unbalanced 
for fhiH present scene m which wo live this earth with the living 
things that are upon it alone gives us plain grounds of action at 
tho present day and alone gi\'C8 us visible tests of the rectitndo 
of our action Mtbough it is true that we look for invisible things 
m the future beyond all wluoh (his llfo contains 

But I must return to tbo details of history It la the first 
econo of tho first act of modem history at which my narratlvo 
now stands and it will bo well to name and to describe the chief 
acton in it. 

First of these must bo named Athanasius Ho, though only 
holding the office of archdeacon hod accompanied the archbishop 
Alexander to tho council of Nica» and liad by Ibo energj of his 
min d and the cleamesa of his opinions been a great force tboro 
He himself bocomo archbishop of Alexandria (upon the death 
of Alexander) not long after tho tcrminotlon of tbo Nioone 
coundL Of all men m that day Athanasms was tho one who 
know his own mind best and who adhered most inflexibly to tbo 
opmion which he had at first adopted iloieovor be had groat 
courage rapidity of action ond a power of dealing with men 
also A temperament neither morose nor despondent. In rohgion 
tbo sentiment of loyalty to Jesus Christ had extraordinary 
strength In him All those wore quohtios eminently conducing 
to that victory which undoubtedly bo did win, and tbo effects 
of which remain in tho Christian Qinroh up to tbo present doy 
Yet his ofaaraoter had a less favourable ndo Hia opinions so 
confidently formed wore narrow and rigid his temper m 
relation to his most famous opponent Anus was harsh in tho 
extreme Gibbon who docs full justice to his eminent qualitios 
says that bo was tamted with the contagion of fanaticism 
and this last word, implying as It does a fear of divine vongoanoe 
ovorpoworing tho resolution to bo Just was indeed the groat 
danger of that time What Ezra was to tho Jews Athanasius 
was to Christiana the man who defined religion, and narrowed 
it in defining it and oast out all thoee whoso prmmples fell short 
of his premoely worded rule He was, it is true himself the mark 
of unjust attacks and the skill and fortitude with which he mot 
them have justly enhanced his fame We must not deny him 
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honour , yet the present age is hound to unloose the chains which 
he cast around the human spint 

Anus, whose name stands as the symbol of the defeated 
party m the great rehgious conflict of the fourth cfentury, claims 
our next consideration Anus was a rationahst, however httle 
he resembles those who have been called rationahsts m modem 
times , the first foundation of his position (m so far as he differed 
from the opposite side) was a statement which m ordmary human 
affairs would be accepted by every one, that a father must be 
earher m pomt of tune than his son But Anus did not sufficiently 
perceive that when a statement of this land is taken out of the 
famihar surroundmgs of ordmary hfe mto the transcendental 
region of divme relationships, it can no longer claim certamty 
The inference which he drew from this prermss, that the Son of 
God had a begmmng m time, was not a sure inference, and 
there were very obvious passages of the New Testament which, 
m then natural mterpretation, were against him It is impossible 
to be surpnsed that he faded m his first struggle agamst the 
archbishop of Alexandria, and agamst the energetic archdeacon 
Athanasius But yet he and his adherents used arguments (as 
we may see from Athanasius himself, m his Orations against the 
Anans) which deserved much more attention than they received , 
and he nught have claimed tolerance as a Christian, even if his 
behef did not receive approval Stdl more must we think this, 
if we consider his later career Never has Arms received a ]ust 
aclmowledgment of the amount of the surrender which he made, 
when he returned from his exde to which he was sentenced after 
the councd of Nicsea He has only been met with the taunt 
that his surrender was false and not smcere But there is no 
reason to suspect his smcenty , he surrendered his own mdividual 
reasomngs, which had found no support at all m the council, 
he did not surrender the pomt where he knew that a large number 
of the bishops attendant at the council felt with him, namely 
the disapproval of the word Homo-ousios, “ Consubstantial ” 
Yet even about this he was silent , he did not attack the word 
I must touch upon these pomts m the later narrative , meanwhile 
I may say that few characters m lustory appear to me to have 
been more injuriously misrepresented than Anus The reason is 
obvious , lus enemies, m less than half a century after his death, 
obtained unquestioned dominance m Chnstendom , and wherever 
they had rule, it was unsafe to say a word m his favour 

Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, is the third of the important 
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actora in this groat religious controversy Ho was indeed after 
the close of tho Nicono councU tho groatest antagonist of 
Athanosms Ho had boon In early life a fnend of Arina and to 
that fnendship' ho this faithful and for this we must giro him 
praise But it is tho only pralao we can give him unless indeed 
wo add that in a land of obscure way ho did try after such a 
solution of tho controversy ae ahonld divide men least But of 
tho great prlndpla of mutual toleration of differences ho does not 
oppoar to have had any concoption and what was still worse 
bo complicated tho wholo controversy by sanctioning and pressing 
personal attacks on Athanasius which bod nothing to do Tvith 
the real question at is<iue and which only served to embitter 
fcolingB Ho suffers no doubt In our estimation from tho fact 
that wo have not his dofcnco boforo us but tho brood facts 
scorn plain and tho above is tho only Judgment that we can form. 
It was not indeed in tho lifetime of Eusebios that that wonderfnl 
moment ocourrcd when Atbonasms himself appeared ready to 
accept the principle of toloranco when (if wo may trust the 
historians Socrates and Soxomon) the emperor Cbnstantius asked 
him if ho would allow tho Anons to have a churoh in Alexandria 
and Athanasias rophed that ho would if Coostantios would 
allow tho supporters of tho Nicono creed to have a ohnroh m the 
cities where Nanism was dominant If this proposal bad boon 
accepted a bettor prospect would have opened out to the world 
but the opponents of Athauasios dedmod it Eusebios of Nice 
media was not personally responsible for this refusal but his 
followers only too faithfully followed tho tone which ho had 
initiated. The truth is that Eusobius never oitnoatod himself 
from the difficulty in which his signatoro of tho Nlcone creed 
involved him (though he did lofnso to sign the anathemas of that 
creed) He was ot liberty oven after aigmng it to say that ho 
preferred the absence of tho word Homo-ousioa” but bo was 
not at liberty to disallow that word, and yet praotically his action 
tended to disallow it 

The emperor Constantine the fourth of tho notoblo persons 
of this age (and perhaps the most notable of them) was no 
theologian yet his infioonce on the oourso which the Arian 
controversy took was not small, only tho result of his ootaon was 
by no means what he mtondod it to bo He desired above all 
things peace but peace was not to bo attained by favouring 
first one nde and then the other m the oontrovorfly Where 
ho mtendod to produce a calm he only heightened Iho fury of 
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the storm Yet m spite of this, and m spite of some real and 
lamentable crimes which sulhed his career, he was a great man, 
and when he raised the Christian Chnrch from its low estate to 
donunance, he exercised a jnst ]udgment, and was a benefactor 
to mankmd, though some of the immediate consequences of lus 
action were very far from beneficial 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, is the fifth of the important 
persons of that epoch To him we owe the sanest and most 
judicious of all the histones of early Chnstiamty , and if any man 
could have reconciled the waning contioversiahsts of that era, 
it was he He was one of those numerous bishops who signed 
the creed of Nicaea (mcluding the anathemas) and yet, as we must 
judge, would have preferred that the word Homo-ousios should 
have found no place m it Even before the Nicene council, he 
had acted a fnendly part towards Anus , and though he did not 
defend him agamst the anathemas of the Nicene creed, yet when 
Anus presented his revised creed (which constituted so great a 
surrender) to the emperor Constantme, Eusebius jomed the 
great majonty of the Eastern bishops m regardmg Anus as havmg 
cleared himself of the charge of heresy, and he appears to have 
assented fuUy to the act of the synod held at Jerusalem, which 
readmitted Anus to commumon About the same time also 
Eusebius became more distmctly hostile to Athanasius than he 
had been before (We learn this from the letter of the Egyptian 
bishops to the council of Tyre, quoted by Athanasius m his 
A'pology against the Arians, c 77 ) The precise reason of 
this change of tone m Eusebius we do not know , but his action 
proves that he thought the conduct of Athanasius mtolerant, as 
we have reason to say that it was Eusebius of Cassarea has no 
claim to be that great and picturesque combatant which Atha- 
nasius was , nor do I suppose that he ought to be regarded as 
an ongmal teacher m rehgion, but our esteem he does at any 
rate deserve m no small degree 

One more person must not be passed over m any reckoning of 
the leadmg persons of this era, and that is Juhus, bishop of Rome 
To no man was Athanasius more indebted than to hun, the 
staunch though not fanatical defender of Athanasius m his exde, 
we feel in his letters (quoted by Athanasius m his Apology against 
' the Anans) a spirit of fairness which, though not exercised m 
the field of theology but m the vmdication of ordmary justice, 
was m the circumstances of the case of great importance and 
deserves our recogmtion A partisan we must account him, but 
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not a portion lio wnt<^ on one who do^irctl to hear that 
Hdo of the cano with T\hich he xnw leiut acquainted and (ho 
Eantcm bL^hopn were hardh well ndn«ed in not tninting him 

Such were (lie chief nctora In the firat great drama acted by 
the Clinrtian Cliarcli when it wan nliered from pcm^cutJon and 
rahicd to the dut^ and the honour of acknowledged role In the 
world And now to pursue (he history 

It mar justly cTcito our mirpriw in new of the iramcn^ 
majonlv who njl>«cnl)od (he creed of VIen?a and in noa too of 
tlie great preponderance of Oriental bUbop<« at the council that 
so much renstance wn^ made afterwards in the Oriental churclica 
to the Xlccne creed and Ita aiipporlen' Hut I do not doubt 
that Acandcr is right when bo The eoice of the emperor 

had with manj bMiops more wTlght than it ought to haw 
had aceortUng to the pnndplea of (he gospel for Constantine 
was an ardent supporter of (lie creed in the form in which it was 
earned and he was capable of iMinishing bishops who du! not 
n'fscnt to the creed and he did in fact Kani h fliem Tlie Viceno 
Falbem were thus |nnuencx*d b\ motives inconsistent with rnllro 
in]partlalit\ and over and obo\e their »mb*ennince to Con 
stantine tho\ were too greatly dmroas of pence and the) 
thought (as Constantino him«elf did) that a strong impemtiro 
was the best waj of socunng peace TlieTe was as a matter of 
fact something peacemaking in a strong imperative but tbo 
very sbght changi which took place in CJonstanline s own mind 
o few jvars after the council of \1ea» was suflldrnt to throw 
crcrj'tlJng into disorder again It I* I think ver\ doubtful if 
the candid opinion of the majonij of the Vicene bather* iras in 
favour of the ailoplion of the word Jlomo-ousios ns part of the 
creed though (his is quite different from 8aj*ing that they 
diflbelicved what tlw word implies (o saj that thev posillielj 
disbcbcird It would be an attack on their honour which wo arc 
not justiOed in making 

Tho immediate praclica! result of tho \lccno council was 
the baniflliracnt of Arias and of two bishops (Thconas and 
Sccundus) wIk) maintained their dissent from the N'iceno creed 
connstcntly to tbo end Tlirco montlis later Kusobius of Nieo 
media and Theoguis were banished also na I mentioned above 

Ivot long after tho counal though how long \vo do not pre 
ciscly know Aloiandor aroliblshop of Aloxandna died and 

^ IfoBtuJe/* Otunl Ultioty ej tie Cirultan Sri gion and dufcK bmoiUlnJ 
Jimpb Toffey mi. it p. 44 not 
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Athanasius was elected in his place We have no reason to doubt 
the vahdity of his election, the Christians of Alexandria were 
certainly on the whole m his favour Still Anus also had sup- 
porters there, and in view of the tension of men’s nunds, it is by 
no means certam that peace reigned on the occasion We have 
however not enough evidence to detemune the pomt 

It was perhaps a couple of years after the conclusion of the 
Nicene council (though agam precise dates are unknown) that 
the mmd of Constantme underwent a change, by which the sub- 
sequent history was greatly comphcated, and m a disastrous 
manner A proverb of the poet Wilham Blake may be recalled 
here “If the fool would persist m his folly, he would become 
wise ” Constantme had been the fool when, m manifest contra- 
diction to his own edict of Milan, which m the year 313 had 
affirmed the principle of umversal rehgious toleration, he banished 
Anus and Eusebius of Nicomedia But havmg committed that 
error, he had better have persisted m his folly, the ultimate 
confusion would have been less He was, m fact, not sufficiently 
m command of the ]ust prmciples of umversal toleration to be 
able to detemune what was or was not required by it , and there 
were many pitfalls m his path He had a right to prevent the 
Church from bemg tyrannous , but he had not a right to decide 
who was and who was not a heretic , and m trymg to effect the 
former object, he forgot his mcompetency to decide the latter 
pomt Hence, while he desned to make matters better, he did 
as a matter of fact make them worse 

The reason of his change of temperament, as it is told us, is 
one of some pathos It was due to the dymg request of his 
sister Constantia, who earnestly pressed upon his esteem and 
his care an Anan presbyter, by whom she herself had been much 
influenced, and who thenceforth began to influence Constantme 
also I mchne to think that this was the real cause, for Con- 
stantme, despite his mihtary vigour, was an impressionable 
person , though if we were to take the historian Socrates hterally, 
we should have to suppose an earher cause of the change, for 
Socrates (i 14 and 26) represents Eusebius of Nicomedia as 
, havmg returned from his bamshment before Constantia had 
exercised any influence on her brother, and Eusebius could not 
have returned without the permission of Constantme But 
supposmg this to be true, we are left quite m the dark as to the 
cause of the change m Constantme’s mmd, his sister’s influence 
IS the only one we know of, and it is an adequate one The 
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probnble order of oronU la then something of this kind that 
Anus first and Enscbiaaof NicomcdJaaftonmrds were porralttcd 
to leave their plaocs of otUo having cnoh of them successively 
purged themselves of the ImpntaUon of heresy In the opinion of 
important Asiatic bishops for this ^vo know that they did and 
it is Mhnt Confitantirvo would itNjnlro as o condition of their 
being allowed to return That Aiius returned first Is plain 
from the letter of Eusebius given in Socrates (r 14) and Solomon 
(n 10) a letter o! which the genulnoncss has boon suspooted 
but on no sufficient grounds MTien they had both retumod 
Eusebius having been restored to his blshoprio of Nicoraedia 
would bo in an irnpoiiont position but Arins was still in the 
background and did not even vonturo to ask to see Constantine 
But Constantine having been assured by the Anan pn»b}ior 
above spok-en of that the opinions of Anns did not reoU\ differ 
from those oppressed in the creed of Nic,Ta and knowing also 
the desire of Anus to return to his own clt> Aloxandrm whoro 
nil the active part of his Hfo had boon spent (whether ho had been 
bom there is uncertain) now desired to aeo Anus. The intorviow 
took place but before relating what happened at it and what 
were the consequences of It lltcro is o point of the contemporary 
hlstorj not connected with Anu^ too important not to bo 
noticed here 

MTicn Eusebius returned to his biflhoprio of Nicomedia ho 
also returned to the neighbourhood of B^TJuitium and it was 
at that very time that Onstantino was devoting all his attention 
to adorning and enlarging Bytanllura to whloli ho was about 
to give the now and more famous name Omstantlnoplo naming 
it after himself As ho designed that it should licncoforth bo 
the capital of the empire ho also called it Now Romo but this 
appellation has not lasted A wonderful act this was and os 
often happens fn important acts there was a double reason for 
it a political reason and a religious reason The political reason 
lay in the fact that the enemies of the Roman omplro ircro situated 
far more in the cast than In the west the Goths and other irild 
tribes pressing in from the nortliom slioros of the Black yea and 
the more civilised Persian omplro being in a condition of chronic 
war with imperial Romo from the south-east Honco it was 
that Diocletian the immediate predecessor of Constantino bad 
livod ohloflj in the cost, and had adorned Nicoraedia till this 
city also seemed in a oortain dogreo a capital city But the 
situation of Byzantium oxcoUod the situation of NIoomedia 

2 
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iirlfrj« of frililu n* ll>»* wliol rotbolic Clirnrh and flw fvTlpturra 
whlrh wo fH*IifnT (n nil rr^prcl^ Cod ottf jiidfr* l>oth now and In tbn 
fatarr Jodcmoflt-day U1y4rforr* »rt*r^l>orl lli\ rmpntnr moit «l<-nr 

to Ood i^rWnii that wr bolfrnp to fH« Chtnrh and tlw faith ami tbr 
iTilnt of tho Ciiurch and of th" Itotv f^mptiura that wn truw br unitrrl to 
our motlvT tho Cliurrh tliroopli Ihr procrmnLinf* oml Cod urn>IJ[tf>lnc 
pif'tx oil I'jircijlntlona and rurioo* qih^tloninc^ l*^inc Inhl a idr In nrdrr 
that «T nnd llm Churrh lia\*ini; «iih onr itn tlv'rmax toprtjMT mnLa 
tho rmtomnr\ pmjrr* on Iwhalf of tlrt* pwro! Ip nHpn aitd on Iwhnlf of 
oil lh\ famJK Borratr*, i «U» n ttmi Ilulnry i, •(! 

In fh{« letter Ijm the crudnl pomt upon which tltr whole 
of the flficr hi ton tum^ Tlie loiter tloe< not It will Iw* rren 
contain the wonl lIomcw»u*im { Ton nhstnntlal ) nnllior 
doca it contain tlm anftthemna with which tho crrorl of Nicra (aee 
pa;^ 2iri) conrludea Uni It noith«r ronlnln* nor 1101)110^ an 
attack on tlte woM IIomcMnifim It noilher contains nor implies 
an ofTirmatinn of tlK* pointa npnln t whirlt tljn anathrtnaa had 
Wn difrctotl It la n Hler whlrh In ila tenor and In all ita 
phraja>a brralhoa the de*in for piaer and nn\ ordinan nwler 
would Mj that it t\a^ in practical asTeemnnl with the \ieenc 
creed Anui waa an nperl man approaching hl^ etphtielh \Tar 
AHiot tlanprr wa^ thrrr In nllowinp hi* rrlum to hi* plare In (ho 
church at Alexandria? \\liat «aa there In tin* wrli-con*i(lerrtI 
and final expre* ion of hi* belief which 1h had pirrn in the 
fidalle*t Incon latent tnth llie \ic« ne rrretl 1 

So 03 n*tanflrK' thought and he at once accepted Anua a.* 
on ortho<lox Chriidlan and umlertnok to fodlitale hi* return 
to Alexandno and hi* reconciliation with the Church lint 
Athanaaiu* waa ab*oluteU reaohed that Anu* ahould not bo 
accepted by tho Cliurch ami though Ann* did enter Alexandna 
Athanaaju* we are (old tomcil awn^ fn»m lum a* from a 
pollution* >so \eonder tlienc wire diaordera lu Alexandna 
for the fnend* of Anu* though m o minnntx then wen not 
without infinenco lurtiKr Alhnna*iu* wrote to ( on*tantIno 
tlint it wa* impo*. Iblo for tlio*e who had onto donicnl the faith 
and been anathonmtlaed to bo recriml anew aa allte^j 

Now let It Iw granted a* aeem* to hnn l>oen the ca*t (hat 
Oonslantlno had (xprwcd hlm^ilf In too |K*n.mptoi^ a tono 
and hod aasumed on a matter of coun»o that Atlmnaaiua would 
accept Ariufl fnrtoad of appealing to hi* judgment in tho matter 
Allowing thia wo mu*l yot oak on wlml ground Athanoalus 
repelled ^Vrius so oUsolutcIy Woa It beenuao ho dubcIio\(Hl In 
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his sincerity^ The historian Socrates speaks of the “feigned 
repentance” of Anus, and of his “pretending to accept the faith 
ratified m Nicsea ” But that was not what Anus had done 
No doubt he was trying to minimise the difference between 
himself and the Nicene Fathers, and the manner m which he 
expressed himself was practically an engagement not to attack 
the Nicene creed He desired, as he said, to have done with 
speculations and cunous questionings Was not that a very 
natural, very behevable, and (finally) a nght attitude for a man 
of his age to take? Even if he had been a young man, and 
therefore hkely to resume “cunous questiomngs” at some future 
time, the degree m which he had expressed agreement with the 
Nicene creed, though not absolute, deserved acknowledgment 
Athanasius ought candidly to have admitted that the new 
position taken up by Anus necessitated a reconsideration of the 
matter, as far as Anus himself was concerned If he doubted 
the candour of Anus, he might have rephed to Constantme that 
further mquiry should be made as to what Aqus really held, and 
above aU what Anus was prepared to teach m the future But 
his ngid and unyielding attitude cannot be justified, and was the 
primary cause of the lamentable evds which from that moment 
began to fall upon the Church and the whole Roman empire, 
for Constantme naturally became angry with Athanasius, and 
many of the bishops became angry with Athanasius too, especially 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, and the quarrel became very acute 
Far am I from saying that the whole blame of the quarrel 
rests on Athanasius The bishops who were opposed to him, 
with Eusebius of Nicomedia at them head, behaved as unwisely 
as was possible, timidly s hirkin g the real question, which was 
whether the Church was to be tolerant or mtolerant , they sought 
to fasten on Athanasius personal charges, and on the strength of 
these to deprive him of his archbishopric The course of events 
was somewhat m this way Though we do not know precise dates, 
the year m which Anus returned to Alexandna, and was debarred 
admission mto the Church by Athanasius, is hkely to have been 
330 A D , m which year, m the month of May, the building of 
Constantmople was completed, and the city was solemnly and 
rehgiously consecrated It would then be in this year that 
Constantine (most probably urged thereto by Eusebius) wrote 
the angry letter^ to Athanasius recorded by our authonties, 
threatenmg him with bamshment if he contmued to reject Anus 

^ Socrates, i 27 
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from the Churoh At the eame time Constantme did not foUoiv 
np thifl letter by action he wavered, m fact and then it waa 
that the personal charges which I mentioned above wore started 
against Athanaams One waa no leas a charge than that of 
murder a pnest named Areemufl was said to have been murdered 
by him or at any rate to have been mutilated, one of his hands 
having” been cut off Another was that Athanasius had sent a 
priest named Macanua to a ohnrob where a person named Ischyras 
fiTftiming to be a pneet was officiating and that Macanus had 
violently broken the chalice (the cup into which the oonsecratod 
wine was poured) while the service of the Euohanst was pro- 
ceeding This last story was oircnlated in vanous forms the 
one at first propagated was that Athanasius himself had broken 
the sacred ohahoe but tbiw was not long beheved what Ischyras 
himaelf precisely said is to this day nncertain I may say at 
once that I behove thm partionlar story had some foundation 
though not that part of it which said that the ohahoe was broken 
during divine eemoe Unworthily though Eusebius and his 
allies behaved I do not beheve them to have been deliberate 
deoetverB and bars 

To take the story of Anemns first the accusataon against 
Athanasius here was wholly unbehevable and m fact Arsemus^ 
was produced ahve and whole before the council of bishops held 
at Tyre But the countercharge made against Eosebiofl of 
Nicomedia was that he and his alhes dehberately concealed 
Arseuiue m order to be able to accuse AthanasiUs of having 
murdered or mutilated that person Of such wiokednecs there 
la no reason to aoouse Eusebius on the evidence that we now 
po sses s Arsemus was plainly not a satisfactory person he 
had reasons which we do not now know for concealing himself 
and the Meletians (to whom ho belonged) were thrown into a 
fever of snspioion by his disappearance The Eusebians took 
up the case not to their credit and an amputated hand (how 
procured we know not) was supposed to be the htind of Arsemus 
That appears to be a summary of the case But in all thean 
controveraiea we have to remember that the Athanaaian party 
are the narrators if we possessed the defenoe by the Euoebian 
party of their own actions we should no doubt find that the 
narratives which we at preeent possess which were almost 
entirely written by Athanaoans need some oorreotiom 

^ Tbe poMlbOitj might be nggccted thiat tber* were tiro pemo of the oune of 
Amnhtaj but aU thing* cociidered, thk i» oat a Hkeiy expUnatico of th« faeta. 
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As far as the case of Arsennis was concerned, the charge 
agamst Athanasius failed entirely I have mentioned the 
council of bishops held at Tyre, by that council it was that 
Athanasius was tried (the emperor Constantme havmg so 
directed) on the two charges ]ust mentioned, that relatuig to 
Arsemus, and that relatmg to Ischyras The council, unahle to 
convict hun m regard to Arsemus, proceeded to make an extremely 
partisan mqmry, and convicted him m the case of Ischyras, and 
deposed him from his archbishopric A miserable and unworthy 
decision ' That a man of the emmence of Athanasius should he 
deposed from his archbishopric because one of his pnests, with 
his sanction, had proceeded against a heretic with undue seventy, 
and had broken a cup which that heretic regarded as a sacred 
chahce (the sacredness was of course not acknowledged by 
Athanasius) was a decision that could but aggravate the quarrels 
of the rehgious parties of that day Those who attend carefully 
to the evidence as it is given m the account written by Athanasius 
himself (his Apology agamst the Anans) will, I think, come to the 
conclusion that violence was really used against Ischyras, the 
retractation which that person made of his accusation agamst 
Athanasius was plainly extorted from him^, and was not voluntary , 
and msigmficant though Ischyras was, he ought not to have been 
bulhed StiH, we must note that it was not the rough usage from 
which Ischyras had suffered that the council of Tyre regard 
as an offence m Athanasius, that was too co mm on m those 
tunes to excite much remark, it was because his emissary had 
broken a sacred chahce that they condemned the archbishop, 
for the council held Ischyras to be genumely a pnest, and the 
cup m which he admmistered the commumon as sacred It is 
plam however that the real reason of the condemnation of 
Athanasius was because the council of Tyre sympathised with 
Anus, a sympathy which was m itself to be respected, had it 
not been mtruded mto judicial proceedmgs with which it had no 
connexion whatever Agamst the partisan judgment of the 
council Athanasius behaved with great spmt, he hastened to 
Constantinople, and made the emperor hsten to his case, and 
though m the end Constantme banished him to Treves on the 
Moselle (rather for the sake of peace than as really condemning 

^ I say this, because (1) Ischyras retracted bis retractation as soon as he was m 
the company of hia fnends, to whom he fled after makmg his retractation, and (2) 
because neither Athanasius at the council of Tyre, nor the Egyptian bishops m wntmg 
to the council of T 3 rre, brought forward this retractation, which if it had been voluntary, 
would have been so irrefutable an argument m their favour 
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him) it TTfl^ nn hcmoumWc bfini^hmcnt nnd no (nicom<or 
appointctl nrrhi'l«hoji of Alotnmlnn Athnna*io* Ptllt 
rrptnlcd lioltling Ihr w McAnwhllo the hi^hop^ trho formed 
the council of T\it hful gonT* to Jcni nlcm nnil there had reeri\od 
Anu-^ info the Cliurrh 

Rut the dnM< of (hat mo«t famous of hcrrtJcji m re rapldlr 
drawing to a cliw* Hii prr^nce of Alcxnmlrift (not throngh 
on\ fault of hl^ own n^ far a^ App»'Arn) wn* n muv» of Mnfe nnd 
Con^lnnline i*ummof>rd Jum to (.^•n-tantinoph' to pro an nrrount 
of hlm*clf Agnn lie mIi fird Con Lantine of the frctiliide of 
hw I>rlief nnd Con«tnnline gnti onlerw to the nrehhi«hop of 
Constantinople Ihnt Arm* wn* to I'C ndmitlcil to the communion 
Hut Alexander tlie arrhlii hop of Con tontlnoplc wa a frnTnt 
Athnnn Inn and lie (or arr told) li\ down night and f!n> in hi* 
rliurch pmdmie on hf« fnee ch-e undrr tl>e hoK Intde and 
pmj'nl that either lie or Arm* might die TJim on the da\ 
lieforc hr trn* to l^r rrorivrd into rommunion Anu* mddcnjj' 
died It i* not to I«e uondm^l nl though murlj to l>e rrpettid 
that Athona m* #nfd that fht* «a* the judgment of t o<l In 
n'tiHtx (he death of Anu* (hoogh of cour^' not to lie expected 
licforrliand ought not prrath to marpn^e n* He wn* o\rr 
eighty war* of age |h ha I WI a life m uhleh murli ►tnh and 
harrhhip v rrro involrrd and now caon a time of rrotrnlng nritr 
rnent in wliicii nrn wt rrmfllrt waa IntrrmingVd It la nnl 
unlihrU that the hnnwlrtlgr that fervent prawr wa* l»elng 
directed to CiwI against him hwl on effect 0 |ir»n him hew perwina 
arr hlamrlf^* and (hat Ariii* wa* bLnine)r* I run t not oaj 
Uul A* far fl* wp can judge from (hr rrcottl* befon* u* he dr*<*rvra 
our a>Tnpo(h\ more than nnv other of (he ortora in that rm of 
vehement ontagoni ro* I/'l (hr nad r hiok barL at that letter 
which hr wrote to Con*lantinr In which lie ret clown the niain 
|>oIntfi of hi* own faith (quoted hr me on page 22«) and ^ay 
wlirther It dor* not bnatlir llir true Cliri*1ian ajHnt Wlrtllier 
Ilia tlieologj wa* nght or wrong ia a qor«tion %rr\ proj*rr in ita 
own place but it i* not llw* main question the main queitloii I* 
whetlnr lU* oplrit had a right tendenc) and a jn*l Imlancr In 
\iow of tlie letter which I hair quot'd I niu *un wr ought to 
p\r nn aflirmalive anowir to thia quenllon Uhnf i* tlirre to 
Ikj onid agaln*t tlila? The hi*tnrian f^mtra who ia vrrj bitter 
Bgninat him ncmi.*ra him of Ii)|>ocri*\ and wilful drcrplioti 
but nn whnt grounda? It la evident In Iho flmt place that 
Socratefl di*tni*la tho condllatoo chameUr of the letter nnd 
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formal creed of Anus that I have quoted But also Socrates 
declares that Anus, m his last mterview with Constantine, swore 
untruly that he beheved the Nicene creed m its entirety In 
answer to this it is enough to say that Athanasius, whose bitter- 
ness against Anus can hardly be equalled, gives a quite different 
account of this matter, and says’^ that Anus then presented to 
Constantme “a wntten declaration of his faith,” which of course 
was not the Nicene creed It must not be understood that 
Anus, m this declaration of his faith, was expressmg aU his 
opimoTvs , he was givmg his creed, that which he thought important 
for every man to beheve When this object is taken mto account, 
how was he hypocntical "2 I must say that I think Anus not 
only blameless m the declaration of his faith, but also that the 
creed which he submitted to Constantme, and which I quoted 
above, was really the best solution of the controverted questions^ 
that could then be devised If it did not affirm the Homo- 
ousios, neither did it deny it , and as it is quite plam that a very 
large number of the Onental bishops were not satisfied with 
that word, was not that the best temporary solution of the 
difficulty^ The Chnstian Church had done without the word 
Homo-ousios for three centimes, might it not have gone on 
without it a httle longer ^ Is it not plam that Athanasius tore the 
Chnstian Church asunder m order to snatch a decision which 
ought not to have been entered upon without the full concurrence 
of aU Chnstian authonties ^ The Nicene creed professed to give 
such a concurrence , but we see that, m spite of the Nicene council, 
doubts were largely entertained as to the disputed term 

As between Anus and Athanasius then, it appears to me that 
Anus was nght and Athanasius wrong , and I am not speaking, 
be it weU understood, of the actual behef of either, but of some- 
thmg much more important, of the method and the temper which 
conduces to nght behef 

But as between Athanasius and Eusebius of Nicomedia, the 
case IS quite different Eusebius of Nicomedia followed the 
disastrous course of endeavourmg to thrust Athanasius out of 
the way by a condemnation on side issues, which had nothmg 
whatever to do with the real question under dispute In this 
contest, aU the supenonty lay with Athanasius In the end, he 
and his friends were really persecuted, not by Constantme, bui\ 
by the son and successor of Constantme, Constantins It took 

^ In lus epistle to the bishops of Egypt and Libya § 18, quoted by Neandor m 
his Church Htstory (translated by Torrey voL rv p 67) 
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a long timo to bring Confltantlua up to tbo roeolutlon of pcrrcouting 
eminent Christian bishops bat at Inst ho did so and tho result 
was that Atlmnosius had tho opportunity of displaying his own 
romorkablo powers in tho highest degree Often an exilo some 
times •& fugitive for his life but always accounted a hero by his 
own pcopio at Alexandria ho died thoro at last in peace and 
honour tho acknowledged orohblshop of that groat see It is 
impossible for us to commend him for his great mistake his 
absolute determination to put down freedom of thought id 
religion but in other respects wo too maj regard him as a 
valiant and notable man 

ConstantluB was a persecutor and it may bo remarked that 
ho persecuted tho heathen religion morn sorcrcl^ thon lie porso 
outed tbo Alhanasian partx lot him have due censum for both 
actions So too lot Vnlons a subsequent emperor of the serai 
Arian persuasion bo censured for similar conduct though tho 
worst act attributed to Valens the burning of a ahjp with eighty 
cccbsiaatics in it is doubtless a partisan invention tho sliip was 
burned but wo have no real reason to say that tho burning was 
other than an accident Ilowovcr let Constantius ond Valons 
receive duo blame for their ill deeds. But what about tho other 
sidol Whflt about Athanasius ond AmbnMO and Augustino? 
The ootiona of Constantius and Valens have no authontj with 
men now the actions and etdl moio tUo thoughts of Athanasius 
end Ambrose and Augustino have great authority still Did 
Athanasius and Ambrose and Augustine persecute t It is im 
poftaiblo to acquit Athanasius of tho charge of haring winotioncd 
that decree of tho Emperor Constantino which ordered tliat anj 
one foimd m possesrion of tho writings of Anus and not sorren 
dering them to bo burnt should bo put to death As to Ambroso 
ho was tho chief author of those persecuting Jaws against pagans 
and heretics wlilch ore still to be read in tho code of tho emperor 
Theodosias* — tho first CathoLo emperor (unless Constantine is 
to bo coimtcd such) who had real power Augustino was a very 
tenderhearted pcrscoutor one cannot but foci tho amiability of 
his character but ho yielded to tho current of opinion around 
him and his defence of pciaocution as a Christian oct may bo 
read in his 03rd epistle TIio main ground of his defence of It 
lies m the argument that by persecuting a horotio you may bo 

* A brief abetnot of then kin vfll be lannd lo the IhciMiwy oj CfinMtsn 
fra;iA« art. ‘'Tlieodoclaa tbo Great,” to the 4th rolume of the DWiooary pp. POl aqq. 
bee aho Gibbon oh. zxm. and Ifodfkfn a /lafjr and ktr Imadefi rot l pp. 163 ar^q 
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woise punishment which he will 
trom hell m fact In another 


able to save him from the much 

otherwise suffer after death — ^ 

, , Ml J.X. Augustme intercedes for certain 

mterestmg epistle, the 134th, 4 ° , 

, ^ „ Jcumcelhones, who had confessed 

rebemous heretics among the Old , , 

, . j 1 j 1 js, and who were hable therefore 

to having committed horrid deed , , , , , , , 

, , ? . T T. ,editable to Augustme , but then 

to be put to death It is very cih , t i n 
, , ihones had been flogged in order 

it turns out that these Circumce', . , 

, T ,1 o .1 . .11 Augustme is evidently glad 

to make them confess the trut' „ -r-. . , 

J.-L j. -u j js j J.X. I worse than fioggmg But is it 

that they had suffered nothing . , , Z n ^ 

, / 11^1. /ho has been suinciently flogged 

not qmte possible that a man w . i , 

„ , , , , , as never done in order to escape 

may confess ill deeds which he n . i , , 

, ^ . , , ph IS mtended to make him speak 

a repetition of the treatment whir 

,, , , , er of the fourth century, we find 

Then agam, m the last quarb „ , „ , 

1 X -r^ n some of his followers, was put 

that the heretic Pnscilhan, with 

to death by the emperor Ma: 

some Spanish bishops It is 

A mbrose, of whom I spoke abo 


nus, on the urgent piessure of 
e that the celebrated bishop 
e, jomed with bishop Martm of 
ed This wms to their honour, 


rf^ > (I Jill JL.XJJLkJ T» j 

Tours to protest agamst the de j. ^ 

lieo I, wntmg m the fifth century, 
but it must be added that Pope IL „ r 
j r 1 j .1 . r - T PnsciLhamsts 

defended the execution of the f , , , , . . , 

T ,, , r , XI J terrible murder of the noble 

Lastly, who can forget the „ , , , r -m 

, , ^ ^ ^ ^/e fanatical monks of Egypt « 

philosophic lady Hypatia by th , , n xx„x 

^ ^ nstances lust given will see that 

Any one who considers the il , 'k,,,, ° 

XT- X- 1 r XI iHh and fifth centimes was not 

the Christian Church of the fou„ , , i t 

XI, X XT- T T- j Ififlicted by the ravages of cruel 

that innocent harmless body, a! , r I 

, . . , T / XT P language of Christian writers 

heretics, which so much of th ® 

would lead us to think it was , . , i j „ +1,0 

rm T n r pm what has been said in tne 

The reader will perceive rrh ^ 

, , , XT ^ X f the problems imposed upon 

covTr. onQ'TvT^i'r T.hck -nQ-t-nwi - 


present chapter the nature o 
the Roman empire and upon 
victory of the Church through 


the Christian Church after the 
he conversion of Constantine to 
jhe Church, not so much m the 


Chnstomty, tie nustakes of t 
region of speo^c belief (thoughj 

Church were erroneous, 1 hav(^, , i i x xi lof.-np 

T- T- XU T j: XT Church adopted as to the relative 

the view which the rulers of the < ^,7, x x x 

, „ ^ , fell m the then state ot iiuinan 

mportance of the objects whi< u„aerratmg of tcn.po.al 

affairs it was nght to aim ata ^ t „ n-i.r./ 

,, ,1 ® „ lute precision in rehgious beiicr 

welfare, their overratmg of mip , x t i xi x iinhr 

T X r XT r XT ^uch, a great deal that was ti Hi} 

I CT-*-v»4-rN ^4- 4-U^ ^4. / ^K.. ' O 


In spite of the errors of the Clnj 
divine remamed m the conscieij 
and bore fruit that was to be 


iices and emotions of Chiistians, 
evealed in after ages But the 
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truo virtuefl of Chnstinn raon and Tvomon valuable though they 
wore could not bo so obvious in that ago as tbo errors of tho 
Church for a most uninonso task hsd suddenly been laid upon 
tho Church the teaching and governing of men in mattcrB of 
high importance over tho wliolo of tho vast oroa of tho Roman 
empire and errors on so wide a Bold could not but have most 
striking results. Tho virtuoa of Christians lay In tho background 
and germinated sloivly, tbo fanJts of Christians Tvoro manifostod 
on a great and conspicuous field of action and tho largo results 
of these shine clear m tho pages of history 

It Is lilfltory on a vciy largo field that is my present therao 
and from ^rhat has been said In this chapter tlio causes of the 
collapse of tho Roman empire In Us aTstem portion in tho fifth 
century of our era ^rill have been rendered plain Tbero were two 
mam causes and one subordinate causo 

Tho first mam cause was tlio wcakemng of fibre In tho In 
habitants of tho temtory governed by Romo tholr physical 
vigour was lowered by an iuactivo hfo tholr mental vigour in 
the affairs of clnl Ufo was lowered because no largo resolve was 
ever ponnittcd to them to oxerdso an indopendont judgment 
on alTairB of state was dangerous Every omooror irishod to 
confirm and consolidate his own power bo his aoldiors 
how he could often from tho barbarian tribes which surrounded 
the empire tho dofenco of tho inhabitants of the ompiro 
though not wholly disregarded not tho primary function of 
tho ormy' 

Tbo second main causo was that tbo Cbnstlan Church when 
it obtained power not only did not sot itself to retrieve the 
internal weakness which tho pagan empiro bad caused but 
actually made it worse by misdirecting the cnorgioa of tho foremost 
intellects throughout tho ompiro and exacting from men a 
premature conourronce In roligioos belief an exaction from which 
discord and strife movitably ensued No single individual was 
so blamablo in this way as tho most ngoroua character whom tho 
fourth and fifth centuries produced, Athanasius, 

The subordinate causo of tho fall of tho western part of the 
Roman ompiro was that Romo had ceased to bo in any true sonso 
a capital city Constantinople had become tho capital mty of 

1 Cbfeddice la hh TaM< IsU mrn Uiat tbo true ker to tbo deolmrion ol tbo Booun 
eraplro vu tbo LmperUl ebuEoior OTrrkjrtn^ awi flniilj (kftrofinp tbe Datkxud 
ebumotor ” Tben If fofoe la tbe msErk, uu I bare eodoETuurea la the fbore 
pErmsnph to mEke It more pndao; but G^boot whom ColerUfe cndol/ dUpon^ 
JtnUy lapUcf E Uri^ lleM of mvvitlao. 
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the empire, against Constantinople tlie enemies of the empire, 
for more than eleven centuries, dashed themselves in vain. 
Rome and Italy were left comparatively defenceless 

But to narrate the fall of tlie western empire in detail is no 
part of the theme of the present worlc , and it vill be long before 
Gibbon is superseded as the authority in that part of the world’s 
history One notable fact hoAvever deserves more prominence 
than Gibbon, or perhaps any historian, gives to it* with all the 
wealmess of the Avestern empire, no heathen assailant ever got 
near the heart of it, or in any sense whatever subdued it Of the 
two heathen assailants of the empiic, Radagaisus was overthroivn 
and Attila defeated, though the damage they inflicted was 
immense , Radagaisus was overthrowi bj’’ the great and faitliful 
general Stihcho at the begmmng of the flfth centur}'-, Attila was 
defeated m the battle of Chalons by Aetius in the middle of that 
century, and though still formidable after that battle, he was held 
off by .the combined prestige of the Empire and the Church 
The real conquerors of the w'cstern empue were two Chnstian 
nations, the Goths and the Vandals, Chnstians they were, 
though Anan Chnstians Of these two nations, the Goths, 
though barbarians, were by far the nobler They had been 
admitted peaceably %vithm the boimds of the empire (havmg 
themselves suffered mvasion from the aggressive Huns) , and m 
the conflicts which afterwards ensued between them and the 
impenal authonties, the blame was very far from bemg wholly 
on their side Alanc, their most famous leader, was not devoid 
of worth Neither were they intolerant m their rehgion Theo- 
donc the Ostrogoth, who governed Italy and the countnes north 
of Italy at the close of the fifth century and durmg the early 
part of the sixth century, was the most tolerant sovereign of 
those ages Far more barbarous were the Vandals Of their 
early progress through Gaul and Spam wo Imow but httle, but 
after they had crossed over mto Afnca, under them terrible 
leader Gensenc, they began that long senes of destructive wars 
and tyrannies by which north Afnca, once distmguished m 
civilisation, full of well-ordered towns and fertile plams, capable 
of sending part of its com produce for the sustenance of Europe, 
has been reduced to a chaotic barrenness — from which the efforts 
of European nations are only now endeavourmg to raise it 
Gensenc was an mtolerant Anan , he grew more of a persecutor 
as the years went on , and some of his successors exceeded even 
his mtolerance He, hke Alanc before him , captured Rome, 
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the Backirtg of the dty by the troopa of Alsrio laated fire daya 
but fourteen days mifl the duration of the plundeimg under 
Geneeno forty five years later 

At tlfe begmning of the hurt quarter of the fifth oentury the 
Tveetem empire had disappeared and though Italy still owdd a 
nominal fealty to the emperor who reigned at Constantinople 
no real protection was thereby afforded to this unhappy country, 
the moet interesting if we consider its whole history of all the 
countnee of the earth 

It was not then on the politaoal side that the Christian Church 
could be considered a sucoees during its first two centuries of 
power Under Christian emperors fnll half of the empire had 
utterly collapsed and what was there to show on the aide of 
gain to mankind at large! Nothing certainly in the region of 
science or htorature or general knowledge Greek philosophy 
still showed a flickering flame but it lay under the suspicion 
and disapproval of the Church some of its repreeentatavBS suoh 
as lambliohus had lowered its digmty by an unavailing attempt 
to nval the mtraouloua aide of Chnstiamty and though others 
like Hleroolee and Proolos had a moie genuine philosophioal 
disposition they were not croatoiB m the region of thought 
If we ask for eminent peraonahtiee outeido the field of religion 
we find two emperors Constantine himself and Theodosias who 
had a commanding character and a very few warriors of whom 
the father of TbeodofflOB and SUlioho were the most distinguished 
but otherwise medioonty of ability is almost umversal 

Take even the r^on of religion itself fidehty and courage 
had from the first been characteristics of the Chnstian society 
and the fourth arid fifth centunes contain many examples of 
both these virtues but In the exercise of justice and sympathy 
towards theologioal opponents in knowledge of the methods of 
attaining truth there had been no progress Misconception 
of the function and duty of a Church oounoil was universal it 
was held to be not merely a measure praotioally necessary for 
the provisional definition of tanrth, but also a divinely appomted 
means of enunciating truth that should never be alterable in 
emy point- Hence it was that true unanimous consent never 
resulted from the decisions of councils the ground hod not been 
snffiolentlv prepared beforehand. The great heresies did not 
easily die out Neetonamsm the heresy which was condemned 
in the oounoiJ of Ephesus, m the year 431 ajd was a heresy (like 
Anamsm) which turned on the intrmsio nature of Jesus Ohnst, 
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I must not venture to enter on the actual question which was 
concerned in it But Nestonus does not seem at first to have had 
any notion that his exercise of thought would be considered a 
heresy He himself had not been free from the sm of persecuting , 
yet there was much that was noble m his character, he died 
from the ill-treatment which he suffered as an exiled man, just 
as the dlustnous and noble saint, John Chrysostom, had died 
half a century earher Chrysostom had a narrow escape of 
bemg reckoned a heretic, through the animosity agamst Inm of 
that powerful person, the contemporary archbishop of Alexandria 
Chrysostom however did escape the imputation, Nestonus did 
not escape it Yet Nestonus had this distmction, that his form 
of Chnstiamty, banished out of the Roman empire, took root 
m Asia, and spread for a long tune over that vast contment, 
where some remains of it exist even at the present day, m spite 
of the tremendous assaults of Islam, which were contmuous 
from the seventh century onwards In the same quarter Euty- 
chiamsm took refuge, a heresy very hostile to Nestonamsm, and 
one which had the distmction of havmg Pope Leo — the first of 
that name — ^for its chief adversary Of aU heretics, none was 
so perfectly mnocent of heretical mtention as Eutyches was 

What can be said of Donatasm, that schism which rent asunder 
the Afncan church for a century and more, until the yet direr 
assault of the Anan Vandals brought stiU greater rum? Neither 
the Donatists themselves, nor the churchmen who tned to sup- 
press the Donatists, have left as a memorial of that stnfe any 
consolatory theme on which the after ages may repose with satis- 
faction Donatism was not a heresy, however Pelagiamsm was 
the smgle western heresy , and Pelagius, a monk, did kmdle a spark 
of manly virtue, which unfortunately was not taken up mto the 
system of the Church Let me quote what Hamack says of hun^ 

Roused to anger by an inert Christendom, that excused itself by 
pleadmg the frailtj'^ of the flesh and the impossibility of fulfilling the 
grievous commandments of God, he preached that God commanded 
notlung impossible, that man possessed the power of doing the good 
if only he willed, and that the weakness of the flesh was merely a pretext 

Hamack goes on to quote the words of Pelagius himself 

In dealmg with etlucs and the prmciples of a holy hfe, I first demon- 
strate the power to decide and act inlierent m human nature, and show 
what it can achieve, lest the mmd be careless and sluggish m pursuit of 
xui-tue m proportion to its want of belief m its power, and m its ignornnrc 
of its attributes tlunk that it does not possess them 

^ History of Dogma (translated by James MiUar, B D , vol v p 174) 
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Sorely there waa need of this vigorous exhortation to active 
virtue in on age so full of deapondonoy and fear as was the fifth 
century of the Chnstian eral There is much that man can do 
by his own power It is true that man cannot do everything 
by his own power, and when we have our minds set on that 
great task, the bringing of harmony into the relations of men with 
each other so that all men may peacefully cooperate we must 
by fervent prayer win the divine help and strength for snoh an 
end and it is tnie also that men find the root of their permanent 
union m the cross of Jesus Christ But this docs not mean that 
human virtue la nothing or that human merit fs nothing both 
virtue and merit are in men, oa we know hy the admiration and 
gratitude which we so often feel for heroio oharaotera and for 
tender acts of lovo It was precisely because the age of Pelagias 
was BO much In need of this teaching that it would not listen to 
it, rejected it and counted it heroticaL 

Are wo then In -Wew of the numerous instances of faDare 
that I have recounted on the part of the Christian Churob of the 
fourth and fifth oentunea to regard it as a pure failure for 
besidea the instances Just given a groat deal of the life of the 
monks and hermits of those days must be reckoned a failare 
and unprofitable? 

This however is not the verdict that we must pronounce on 
the Christian society of those days when we conador it in all 
its beanngs. In w^tever It was lacking, it was not lacking in 
fervour and however strange or erroneous were the forms in 
which that fervour sometimes showed itself there was life in it 
If the manner of the intermingUng of the divine and the human 
as it has taken place and is taking place was in some respects 
misconceived, yet It was never forgotten that love and self 
denial were essential elements In forming this union and the 
tmmfinHft strain which countless individuals wore willing to 
undergo for the promotion of the heavenly ideal had its value 
as a type and as an encouragement even where there was no 
immediate fruit m the way of effective power or happiness The 
inexperience of the Ohri^an Church in the fourth and fifth 
centusee is a feature that has never been adequately ooqsidfired 
For nearly three centunes the Church hod been m ohams with 
some alleviation it is true in the latter part of the third century 
(I mean for the forty years which preceded the pcraeoution by 
Diocletian) but with no ostabUshment of free and peaceful 
relations between Christiaus and heathen then, suddenly the 
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heathen power revealed its underlying hostihty, and Christians 
agam became subject to torture and death, because they were 
Christians, then, with equal suddenness, the Christian Church 
became all dommant Can we be surpnsed that, m so unexampled 
a change of fortune, it feU into extraordmary errors? It did so 
fall , but the lessons of its first teachers and the feehng that the 
true mhentance of men lay m a world greater than the visible 
world, and that faith and love would brmg us to that inheritance, 
were never forgotten The seeds of knowledge, of love, and of 
happmess were deep hidden, and were hardly discermble at the 
epoch of which I have been speaking, but they were not dead, 
and they slowly grew up Their fuU maturity has not yet come, 
even now, m the twentieth century , but the promise of it has 
become bnghter as time has gone on, amid sin and crime, the 
dommance of goodness has become more and more assured 

It would not be right to leave without notice some eminent 
persons of these early centuries, of whom I have so far made 
no mention, or only an inadequate one 

Let me begm by mentioning that Christian bishop and 
missionary — Christian though Anan — ^who had so great a share 
m the conversion of the Goths to Chnstiamty, Ulfilas It is 
probable that he never thought of himself as an Anan, thougli ho 
knew of course that the Christian Church was divided, and that 
there was great dispute as to the word Homo-ousios , but in the 
middle of the fourth century those who accepted the word were 
not at any rate a clear majonty He hved among the Goths from 
his earhest years, being the son of a Chnstian whom they had 
captured (there were many of these captives, and Chnstianifcy 
grew among the Goths m this way) To Ulfilas the Goths oved, 
not only their Chnstiamty, but also the first rudiments of 
cmhsation He taught them letters, he translated the Bible 
for them, mth the cunous and notable exception that he vould 
not translate the boolcs of Samuel and Kings, because he feared 
that those books would too much foster their warhke propensities. 
How much u e must vish that they who were thus taught, and vho 
reckoned themselves as Chnstians, had been acknowledged as 
such by the Chnstians of Italy' Then would the Ostrogoth 
king Thcodonc have been able to give to the Italians something 
of tho'^c pnnciples of settled government which he was intelligent 
enough to have conceived But from an Anan they uould not 
receive such a gift 

Were I \mting only about the characters of indmdual men, 
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there are among the orthodox catholic CSinatians of the fourth 
and fifth centuries many In whom a strong interest might bo 
felt. It may seem a small matter m comparison with oonfixots 
that shake the worlds but the lover of nature m modem times 
will feel a sympathy with Baadi bishop of Caisareia in CJoppadoola 
who m his youth (long before he was a bishop) settled in a 
romantic spot of glens and mountom torrents and delighted in 
the beauty and the lonelinees of it In those days such a pro 
forence had a near connexion with the proferenoe for a monaatio 
life and the monastzo community (as distinguished from the 
hermit life) is held to have taken its origm from Basil Many 
such communities were founded by his influence in Pontus and 
Cappadocia and like Benedict at a later date he insisted that 
hiB monks should till the ground We read too of hospitals for 
the poor orphanages and other institutions being founded 
through him so that he well exemplified the benefioenoe of 
ChnsUanity As a stout opponent of Ananlsm he won periiaps 
even greater fame 

No mention of the emment Christians of the fourth century 
ought to omit Ambrose bishop of Milan whoso peouliariy 
Homan character was shown unfortunately indeed m bis approval 
of persecuting edicts but more nobly in his reproof of tbe 
emperor Theodosias for ordenog the massacre of thousands of 
men at Thessaionioa in punishment lor a eenous not m that 
dty The emperor acknowledged the justice of the bishop’s 
oensure and did pubho penance for his fault and no one can 
deny that tbe judgment of the Church was on this oooaelon 
worthily exercised. 

The passionate and intolerant character of Jerome ought not 
to prevent our esteem being given to the man who translated the 
whole Bible mto Latin with an aocuraoy and dignity of style 
which had never before been reaohed. 

I have left to the last the man who is perhaps the most fomons 
of all the ancient FatherB of the Church — ^Augustine May I be 
permitted, in speaking of a charaoter so complex and so manifold, 
to refer to a work m which thin subject is examined with a fullness 
and perspicacity which I oould not nvnl, even had I the tune 
necessary for such a work and tbe space in which to set down 
the result? I refer to the fifth volume of Harnaok*fl Btsiory of 
Dogma (it la the English translation that I have before me) 
The manifold religious tendemess of Augustine and the way in 
which he thereby Impreaeed himself on tbe goneratioiis that 

16—1 
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came after him, are set forth by Harnack with extraordmary 
clearness Yet I confess I think the strength of native insight 
m Augnstme not equal to his sympathetic quahty, or to his 
capacity for receiving impressions, and herem I am perhaps 
differing from Hamack. A smgle mstance will show what I mean 
Hamack writes, on pages 82 and 83 of the volume before me, the 
foUowmg sentence as expressive of the mmd of Augustme (it is 
not of course quoted from Augustme) 

Above all, the thought of God, the thought of the love of God, can 
never receive an irrefragable certainty, without being supported by an 
external authority 

I agree that that was the mmd of Augustme, with all his 
sensitiveness of perception, he was not at his ease unless he had 
external authority with him , to him the external authority was 
necessary But I could not admit that such external authonty 
IS, by the nature of the case, a necessity To feel the support 
of the strength of God m answer to prayer is an experience 
which has a certamty of its own, whatever others may have said 
on the matter Augustme did feel that strength, but he had 
not so much confidence m the genumeness of his own feehng, to 
be able to dispense with the confirmation of it by others , being 
possessed of that, he was satisfied But then this rehance on 
the authonty of others had the disadvantage that it brought 
with it the hkehhood that you would rely on those others when 
they were not so nght as m the pomt where you had first accepted 
their support This did happen with Augustme, those who 
read his Confessions or his work De Cimtafe Dei wiU see some 
views expressed or imphed of which the rectitude ought not to 
have been hghtly assumed, and the ground of which was plainly 
authonty and not personal insight In saymg this, I am far 
from denymg the lovableness of the man who could teU the secrets 
of his own hfe, both m its external relations and m its mtemal 
motives, with the candour which Augustme has shown m his 
Confessions 

The fall of Rome — of the city of Rome as an impenal city, 
and of the Roman empire m its western half — ^is a smtable 
termmus for the present chapter The next chapter will show, 
by the side of a growmg but perplexed and strugghng Chnstendom, 
the entrance of a new competitor on the rehgious field 
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Tiiinin wore three rtapcA In the development of the doctrine 
of the Incamnrion m held bv Chnrtifln^ the first stape wtvs the 
prc!*cntatlon of It bv the opo^tlo Paul the m^cond atape wtw 
the pre^ntatlcm of It the apostio lolm and the thin! stage 
wiM the presentation of it b^ Atlianasiua and this wm tim moat 
clearlv defined of the three 

According to the apoatle Paul the Son of God in taking to 
hlmwlf a human form emptied him«elf Paul docs not 
explain this phm*e bat it la natural to interpret it aa meaning 
be cmpltcd blnwW of th<w divine powea and that dwioe 
authont) which he hod before hh human hlrth” Te'os 

Chnat then according to Paul conscious while in the flesh that 
thli divine power and divine nuthonty had belonged to him 
before lua human birth! To this question Paul does not an) 
where give a direct an«wer but the weakness of the flesh Is so 
much insisted on bv Paul that I think we must aav that ho 
regarded Temis Christ while in the flesh as not wholl) consdouj 
of his pre-cxirient glorv But the fourth gospel does represent 
hiru as coa*aoas of it in numerous passages this ciearl) was 
the belief of the apostio lohn There Is however nnotlier point 
on which the belief of the apostle John Is not clcnrljr expressed 
wafl Jesus Chnst while In the flesh not only an agent on earth 
doing and saying such things os a man would do and sa) with 
fnfinitclv larger powers tlinn an oidlnnr^ man but sliU confining 
hlnisclf to action on earth or was ho also at the same time acting 
through tho whole universe preserving and sustaining and 
directing all things 1 I think wt must hold preforablj that 
John did not ascribe IhU universal action to Jesus Chnst while 
In tho flesh for to bo silent about It Is natumll) Interpreted aa 
not holding auch action to have taken place But Athanaaiua 
very distinctlv holds lliat this universal action on tho part of 
Jesus Chnst did continue all (bo time that ho was In tho flesh, 
that tho heavenly action and tho earthl) action went on sido by 
ride not Interfering with one another but each opcratlvo in 
its own sphere This is apparent all through tho works of 
Athanasius take for Instance, tho following passage from tho 
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cntoontli chapter of his treatise Dc. Incarnutwnc /)t! 
{one of his early ^\o^hs) 

I'or li( (the SaMruix) being m the bod\ vn*? not confinixl to th<^ I , 
nor lie m i-uch present m the bodv as not to bo elsewhere Xi itli - 
cm jt be ‘•aid that h" mn\ed hi'' bodv but that the um\erse was left \o’tl 
of liH f nerga and forethought, but what is most wonderful is tlmt li^ 
b'unc th'' \\ ord, waa not comprehended In am thing, but rather hir"j’i 
comprehi'tuhHl all things, and being present in all creation, he vns ni Iih 
cs-ance outside tlu whole, and ho inhabits the whole with all his jk>i 1*^, 
aminpng c\ era thing, and in all tlunga apphing his owti forethought to 
e\(r\thirig. end \i\if\ing each thing and the whole sum of things rtrvuni 
srrihing the whole and not being circutnscnhed, but evisfing in his ratUr 
alone uni\ersall\ through all things Tims while m his human hod\, niu! 
hi m«'‘lf givinc life to tlmt hod\, he ga\o life nho to the whole suni of 
things, and he existed in all things and was he\ond all things And 
wliile he was Known from his hod\ through his works, he was not in\i‘-il>!(' 
In H'ason of liis onergx over the whole nnnerse 

Allinnasius evidently thinks it open to us to hold this double 
conception of what Jesus Chnst was and did dunng his cartlilv 
life — to regard him as hungenng and thirsting m his human 
body, while at the same time with his spint he was superintending 
nil tlie courses of the universe , ho thinks that our admimtion 
and love, due to Jesus Chnst ns a patient siiflercr in the c-ause of 
nght, need no whit bo diminished because this patient suffon'r 
was aPo at the same time consciously living and working in a 
much mightier sphere, a sphere m which he did not suffer, but 
worked with full ‘success, and was adored by the angels of hca\on 
But m it not plain that in any such combination of an earl Id} 
and a Iu‘a\cnl} consciousness, the heavenly conscioiisnc'ss tnbe^ 
aw a} all that terror, doubt, and anxict}’- which to an ordinar)' 
man i^ cau'ied hj' ‘=courging, crucifixion, and deatID 'ilici 
lu*a\enly ron'^ciou^'iie^-, nia} not lake away the hodil} pain, but 
it iniivt take awa\ that which i*? wor«e than bodily pain, tlif* 
fi'ultng tlmt tlu end has come, tlmt there is no romed}, no naom- 
p n^^'* for what the sufferer is enduring It A\oubl not hr dinicult 
to tndun' crutifixion, if we were perfectly conscious tlmt cni‘-i 
fiMon oiih efft ( teil an iiifinite'.jmal poition of our Ining ( ncrgi" h 
that tlm pam of it would be o\er in a few hours, and tlmt rntn 
w’hib' it !<isted our spintual luing was eng.iged in tasks of t 
ami itujKiubius nmgmtmh, and was rorner-ant with otlai* 
»p*ntnal Ih mc" wlio wire oh' dient to even i xpn‘'-!ort oi 
wiH 

V.*' {li.-,* 1 right to object to the E-lief whmh Athana un 
n '■ ■'>’■*.1 e rd- to il", hut it mu>-t lu* oh'^r\cd tlmt tlu ground o 
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oar objcotJon ought not to bo tho imposslbnity of It I do indeed 
Ibink it impowblo bntnroifftAko in thin region la pardonable and 
tho real mischief does not lio tbero Tho mischtof In tho belief 
of Athanasitu lies in tho fact that it takes awn^ that natond 
hononr ■which belongs to Jesos Christ In virtoo of his saffcrlngs 
and death tho plain IntcUigiblo cflonc of oar rovcrenco and loro 
towards him who sufTcred In order that wo might know tho 
secret of immortahtj while It profciws to substitute sornotbing 
greater, which yet Is morally vciy Inferior to the true caoso of 
oar rororcnee Tho Arians (if wo may judge by tho quotations 
which Athanasius makes from them in the third of his orations 
entitled Affainst Iht Arums) dwelt loo much on tho Intellectual 
diflicultics of the position of Athanasius so that ho retorted on 
them that thor were impious but tho moral difncultj of his 
position la more sorioas 

Tho treatise fk Incamaitone Terin Dtt from which I hare 
quoted aborc was a youthful work of Athanasius But he 
Dover In (ho smallest degree altered his position and It maj bo 
won to quote tho following passage from his third oration against 
tho Arians (chapter rxxiv) It Is deserving of notice for another 
reason besides that for which I am primarilv quoting it He Is 
anrwering tho question how be regarded the sufferings of Jesus 
Chnst in the flesh and this Is what ho saj‘8 

i>et not tlum anj one tw •randati'^ tn Ww Imman afTreUnris ibring 
attribute! to ihr Saviour^ tnrt mtlvT iTwcnl«r lliat lh»* t\ ortl Hnwlf in 
to his own nature dm'otd of mifTcrinp antj xfi thn«r mifTrnnps are spoken 
of in irfcrence to )Jm b> roasott of tlK» f1r*Ji width ht aTiwinrd sioeo tht*r 
tulTrfinRS ero proper to tho Oesh and llie (fleahU } I>od> properly the 
floAour a owjL And he himwJf remain a# he if without soJTrrIng in hie 
nature* not belnp Injured lt\ three oflectlonf hot mthor rnuflnR tl)etn to 
vtmifh and destroj-fng tlwmi and men weeing that tlw^Ir own auflerinpi 
ha\*o poawd over info him who If wftlioul wuff ring and ha\e been taken 
awnj become thernwh-ef alfo without miffrrlng anil fre^' for tho future 
to all eternity a* John taught im aa>-Inffi \e know that Ik* waf mani 
fcated In order tliat Ik* might takeaway oureJnf and sin in not In him. " 

For aa the Lord haWnp rlolhrd hlmaelf with the bfxl} ia become man 
ao are men mode diWne by tho Word being taken up to him through hla 
flesh, and for tho future inherit eternal life 

Lot the reader having this passage of Athonosms in hli 
mind reflect on tho agony and tho projTr of Tesus Christ In tho 
garden of GothsemaDo ns that Is recorded In tho goepola of 
JIatthow Mark and Luke If AthanasiuB la right the proper 
expression of tho mind of Jesus Christ on that oocasion would 

* ah 4* r^e wr tm Ita^Hi 
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have been “I cause this agony to vanish, I destroy it” How 
very far such an expression was from the mind of Jesus Christ 
m the garden of Gethsemane, no reader of our synoptic gospels 
can he ignorant He overcame the agony , but it was through 
prayer that he overcame it, not through his own personal power 

It is true that Athanasius does, m a sense, represent Jesus 
Christ as receiving power from his Divme Father, but not at 
aU m the way m which he is represented as receiving it in the 
accounts of the agony m the garden of Gethsemane According 
to Athanasius, Jesus received from all etermty that which he 
received, whatever he received, there never was any moment 
when he had it not This is carefully explamed by Athanasius 
at the end of the thirty-fifth chapter of the oration on which 
I am commentmg 

If (he writes) what the Father has the Son has, and if the Father has 
these things eternally (ad), it is evident that what things the Son has, 
seeing that they are the things of the Father, these exist eternally in 
the Son 

Did, then, Jesus Chnst m the garden of Gethsemane receive 
from his Divme Father nothmg but what he already had before 
he made his agomsmg prayer? The behef of Athanasius is 
destructive of aU that is most genmne m Christian emotion 

Yet I am not saymg that all the rehgious feehng m that 
passage which I have quoted from the thirty-fourth chapter of 
his third oration against the Anans, is false Our sufEermgs do 
tend to pass away under those influences which respond to smcere 
prayer , if they do not whoUy pass away, they are at aU events 
hghtened And Jesus (Xinst has so weU deserved the love and 
trust of men that prayer may be offered, as to the Divme Father, 
so also to him, and our sufferings may be hghtened by the 
response which we receive and feel 
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The crimes of oonqaerora aro notorious and or© easily ox 
plained for uiio la to reatnun a conqueror from acting aa ho 
pleases toirards those whom he has conquered and oven towards 
hia own subordinates T Ho la tho head and others aro his instru 
ments that is the pnnciple by which his conquests have been 
won^ and it is a principle which endures after they have boon 
won Wo must expect that a conqueror will commit errors 
and if those errors have boon prompted by ambition or selfish 
passion^ we call them crimes 

Now the errors of riotonous Christianity of which I spoke 
in the foregoing chapter were not os a rule prompted by ambition 
or selfish passion, like tho errors of Judaism they had as their 
deepest cause a certain timorous distrust m tho morey of God 
not mdeed qtdte as the sole oause for with it was oombmod 
a very great Ignoranoo of the IntoUeot and oapaoitica of man 
and espedally of all which men had achieved m tho way of 
knowledge and self-government before Chrlstiamty appeared in 
the world at all but distrust in tho mercy of God was tho mam 
source of Christian error It was thought that God was so angry 
with Jews heathen and heretics aa to make it necessary for 
faithful men to aeparato from all intimate mtorcourse with these 
misguided people and« little by little heathen wore compulsorily 
oonrerted or dnven out of the Koman empire and heretioe 
underwent very neariy the same fato only Jews stubbornly 
remained too faithful to their own creed to b© converted and 
not knowing where to turn for greater safety than they posseeacd 
in their condition aa it then stood unfavourable ^ough this 
was No wonder that turmoil and confusion sorrow and distress 
overspread oil those great oountnes whloh had been subject to 
the dominion of Romo and in which so high a civilisation with 
whatever defects had flounshedL 

Yet Ch ri st i anity possessed in itself the seed of retneval of its 
own errors aa these were exhibited by Christians the good seed 
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in it had the power of permanence, and not only of permanence 
but of gro\^i:h, and it gradually did grow so that at this da} ive 
may recognise the root out of which it sprang, and the divine 
poMcr iMth Mhich it even now selects the good elements in all 
the V orld as its own, outgrovnng and discarding its own mistakes 
The good seed which Chnstianity bore was in its substantial 
quahty ethical or moral, but it had also a historical attachment 
whicli was necessary for its exhibition as a fact of experience 
In so far as it was ethical, this seed consisted, first, m the accept- 
ance of beneficence as the primary duty of man, beneficence 
meaning the treatment of the desires and needs of others ns if 
they were our own desires and needs, secondly, the acceptance 
of unlimited self-denial when this is required for the fulfilment 
of nght and beneficent purposes, thirdly, the acceptance into 
our thoughts of eternal hfe as our own proper heritage, in spite 
of our Ignorance of what that eternal life may be m its detailed 
character These ethical precepts were and are vindicated b} 
Chnstianity as not merely true in themselves, but as having 
animated Jesus Clmst, from whom histoncally the acceptance of 
them has sprung, m his hfe and in his death , and hence it has 
followed that Chnstians have not looked upon eternal life ns 
a mere abstract conception, but have beheved themselves to hold 
communion and most intimate intercourse vnth Jesus Christ in 
that other state , the developments of which belief may not 
alv a} s be approved by us, but the behef itself is an opening into 
a new world, m a sense in which no other part of Cliristinnity 
IS so, a new world, animated by the presence of God 

The private lives of Chnstians did, from the very first, show 
the good fruit of these principles , and w’hen the Roman empire 
bocaine Chnstian, the desire to extend their operation on a hrgo 
scale was natural and inevitable The difiicultics in the wa\ of 
doing *^0 were, however, great For the civil government of the 
Roman empire, which might have seemed to have so great an 
opportunity for applying Chnstian principles to the w’clfaro of 
man. and which in some degree did so try to apply them, 

\e{ o\er the greater part of its field of action misled into the 
adoption of other and much cruder principles It was not to 
ha expected that all thO'C maxims which had animated the heathen 
empire, maxims tending to despotism, w Inch had received the'-mf- 
tif)'! «(f so nohle a spirit as Virgil, should all in a moment die o'lt 
Ihat the} slioiijf} (Ilf. r),,t cntireK was hardl\ to be wislied, hut 
tti»% on.;ht to ha\.e Ix'cn gradually ^oftoncd and mitigat^'d, fh** 
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wd! of Ihc* of the omplrt* ought to have Wn n'copniM^ 

however informnn\ m having n juit Influmee over llie police 
of the impena! authonttn*. Bat to admit tlii^ had been to 
contrarv to the polic) of Imperial Borne from the time of Cn-wr 
onwanln that Chnrtlan cmperoni never a!»am!oned the theory 
that the Slate mo't be trvntUlK a de^poli^m and a kln<l of 
Improvement which on Christian pnndplM woulil have Ixm very 
natural wna dehbmilch »hut out Moreover though the Boman 
empire had long cea*«i to make conqur^t^ Ih'* ChnMian empire 
did not anv more than the heithm empire like losing what it 
had once po*^«reited and In Ihc eiath eentur\ we find the emperor 
Tu'linlan entering upon !dood\ t»ar> to treover north Afnra and 
llalv aa fmbjcct province^ of the pomtr which nstM In Con tantl 
nople Hia able generaU Beli^Arim and \aT>e* prt>cuiT<I for 
him a tempornn nctorv but trmporan It wO’ and 
wara of Juiitinlan were but another onUrHon ndde<I to tho^ 
under which tho«e nnhapp\ countrlM lalmuretl ao long Hardly 
can theae Iw reckoned goixl deenli or aurh aa a true undrn»tanding 
of the Chn*llAn faith wouM hare In'plml and though we mav 
pardon JuitinUn for hi« bloodv repre^^ion ol the revolt of the 
dtuens of Oonutantinople aoeh an art ran b\ no mean* lie 
regarded a* of apeclallr Chrl«lian charoclrT A* to ilie rrhgiou* 
petweeution of llie ''amantan* bt Jo*linjan through which that 
andent nation wo* practiealK rooted out we can but trekon 
that act n* one of tho^e perren»iona of Chm-tianltv which lurame 
eo common in after tlme^ and which m lined the clioraclrr eim 
of estimable pnnee* Even when wt look at llie rraJK gofxl 
deed* of Jmtininn *urh a* hi* eodJfirallon (through rminml and 
nkillrd Jawyrn») of the Boman law or hi* Introtluction of the 
dlkworm into Furojie 1110*0 can hardU Ic rTekone<! n* gmumr 
fruIU of Qindlnnilt "irt irfnee the eggn of the Mlkwnrm were 
brought from China b> two brave and ndvrnturou* IVreinn 
monkn one dde of Cl«ri*tlan character I* ImnoumbU llluxlrateil 
by till* performance though the Clindianllv of Ju*lmian himself 
I* not fpedallv ehown in It In fact though Jiinlininn with all 
hi* fault* doea on the wliole deserve our e*leem tJiere i* onij 
ono ride of hi* character which we can regard a* trj^tlf\ing to real 
CTirlsUon virtue and that wa* hi* fidelity to hi* wife Tlieodora 
a lad} wlioeo conduct woa confes*e<lI^ pure all through her 
mamed life and whom (In eplto of (hat doub]e-face<l rlandercr 
Procopius) I would fain bellrvo to have been pure liefore her 
nuuriagd al«) (bough Cibbon, I ndmit holds the contrary 
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opinion Needless it is to say that Justmian thought hunself an 
eminent and exemplary Christian, and his zeal m detectmg heresy 
was unsurpassed among the monarchs of those tunes , but it is 
not on this hne that we can look for the frmts of true Chnstiamty 

Except Constantme, Justmian is the most famous of aU the 
monarchs who reigned at Constantmople (Theodosius is the only 
other emperor who can possibly be named as a nval) , and when 
we note his aberrations from ]ust and beneficent conduct, we can 
form some estimate of the difficulty that there was m brmging 
the true Christian spirit mto the pohtical sphere Nor did the 
case alter at all speedily We do mdeed eventually come to 
kmgs and emperors who had the good of them peoples smcerely 
at heart, and such mstances wifi, be noted as they occur, but 
the growth of Christian beneficence did not take place primarily 
m the pohtical hne 

The first instance of Christian beneficence on a large scale, 
and such as reaUy succeeded m propagatmg itself m the world 
m after times, was the establishment of the Benedictme order of 
monks m the south of Italy about the year 620 a d , or somewhat 
earher than the begmnmg of the reign of Justmian Monks, 
indeed, there were m the Christian world long before the time of 
Benedict, but the earhest monks, those who retired to sohtary 
places m the wilds of Egypt m the third and fourth centuries 
of our era, were too exclusively devoted to the smgle virtue of 
self-demal (without regard to the purpose for which self-demal 
may be needful) to be an element of progress m the world , and 
often they were fanatics m them rehgion Much more on the 
true hnes was Basil of Caesareia, the founder, it seems, of monastic 
commumties (for the monks before him had been sohtary 
anchorites), and the promoter of active work as well as of rehgious 
exercises and asceticism Much more on the true hnes, also, 
was Patrick, the apostle of Ireland m the fifth century But 
the order of Benedict, the rule of Benedict, had a development 
m after tunes far greater than the work of the other two emment 
samts ]ust mentioned ever had, though the result of Patricks 
missionary work was not of small magmtude Benedict it was 
who convmced the Christian world of the true character of 
labour, as a divinely sanctioned task, and learmng, also, was 
honoured by him, and the pursuit of it en]omed Let me quote 
Montalembert m illustration of this thesis, the passage wiU 
be found m his well-known work The Monks of the Ylest, vol H 
pp 46-6 
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Benedict would not hii>o hi* monks limit themsclTca to ■piritosl 
labour to tb© action o( the aoul upon tt»cl{: ho mad© external labour 
maj i Tml or literary a itriot obligation of hi* rule. Doubtlew tbo primiUvo 
oezK)bItea bad preached and practised the neoeasity of labour but none 
tutd yet ordahved and regulated It with ao much 8cn.*erity and attentlro 
soHdtude. In order to banish Indolence which ho called the enemy of 
tho aoul he regulated mlnutelj tho employment of mery hour of the day 
according to tho aeaaona, and ordained that after having colobrotod the 
praiaea of God am'on timos a day se\'en hour* abould bo ^ven to manual 
labour and two hoxira to reading. Ho inipoacd BO\'cro correctlona on tbo 
brother who lost in sleep and talking tho hours Intended for reading. 

Aocording to other natbonties tho Bonediotlne rule allowed 
four hotira to bo given to reading and study dilToronccs may 
won be Imagined in dlHerent oases, but I am unable to give 
a certain solution of tbo disoropanoy 

The role just desenbed was a eovero one severe in Its demand 
of absolute obcdlenco severe in its implied demand (for this 
was understood but not expressed) of a celibate life severe in 
its requirement of humUity and (I cannot but think) unduly 
severe in ita requirement of on almost continual silence during 
tho whole day Wo may oiiticise tho author of this rule but 
still, without seventy bo could have done nothing and it is 
impossible not to eoimowlcdge that his rule lay at the root of 
a great deal that was most typical most valuable in our modem 
mvfliaation Tho sevoro eolf*eontrol which be enjoined and which 
he succeeded in producing had its fruit in most beautiful art and 
great acoumulations of knowledge which grow up in tho suooeeding 
centimes also in muoh valiant conduot and muoh forming of 
now tics of spiritual relatioaship with now races, and among races 
already familiar with each other It was not more severity that pro- 
duced such a result it was the lovo that underlay the seventy in the 
mind of the saintly Benedict and I do not know how I can better 
fllttatrate this than by quoting tho conoluding poragroph of tliat 
exhortation which ho prefixed to his rule I will quote it from 
Montalembert {Tht Monks of the U ert vol n pp 44-5) 

■W© miJ*t, then, form a •oboo] of divine •crv’Itude In which, w© tnwt, 
not hin g tco heavy or rigorous will bo eetablisbed. Bat If In conformity 
with right and Justloe, we should exendao a little severity for the amendment 
of vices or the preservation of oharity beware of fleeing xinder the Impnlae 
of terror from the way of salvatloo, which cannot bat have a bard beginning. 
'When a man baa walked for some time in obedience and faith, his bcArt 
will expand and bo will nm with the unapeekoble aweetnom of love in 
the way of God a oommandroentB. May to grant that, nerv'er atmjing 
from the instroodon of the Master and peraevering In hia doctrine in the 
monastery until death wo may abaro by patience in the aaflerings of 
Chnat, and be worthy to share to^iber hla kingdom. 
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It was a sober and reasonable mind that thus wrote, and 
rehgious minds responded to these words not fanatically, but 
reasonably Montalembert tells us that the opemng words of the 
exhortation, of which I have quoted the termmation, the words 
“Ausculta, 0 fihl” (“Listen, 0 son!”), are depicted by mediseval 
pamters on the book winch, m their portraits of Benedict, they 
place m his hand , and these pamters do m this way acknowledge 
the connexion of Benedict with hterary labour, which was real 
and important But it would be very erroneous to think that 
hterary labour was the exclusive aim of the Benedictme rule 
It was the design of Benedict that his monastery should be self- 
supportmg, and not merely self-supportmg, but that the products 
of monastic labour should overflow mto the world outside the 
monastery, and be a benefit to all If the monks sold any article, 
the price was to be below that charged by outside workers, and 
it need hardly be added that the purpose of Benedict m this 
command was not that his monies might undersell competitors 
and thereby wm monev for themselves, but for the very reverse 
reason — m order that Ins monks might not be avancious, and 
might not try to gam an advantage over their neighbours 
Concurrent with this was his command that they should be 
hospitable, that they should reheve the poor, and entertam 
strangers 

There is a great deal m the rule of which I have been detailmg 
the characteristics that cannot help 'vvinnmg commendation , but 
the obligation to lead a celibate life which a monk under the 
Benedictme rule reaUy (though not perhaps formally) took upon 
himself, does not m general receive approval m ordmary modem 
life I will admit that permanent vows are dangerous, for a man’s 
feelmgs may alter very much m the process of years, but a 
cehbate mstitution, and particularly one havmg a rehgious basis, 
had m those days a power of self-preservation, and of orgamsed 
work, and stfll more of missionary enterprise, which it would 
have been impossible to obtam m an5'- other way , and it is hard 
to doubt the correctness of Benedict’s judgment, m his own day, 
when he demanded cehbacy of those who permanently adhered 
to his rule Certainly this was, then, the umversal judgment of 
Christians who were endeavourmg to lead a hfe of special bene- 
ficence, though they over-valued asceticism, they were not 
mist^iken m feehng that there was a power m it, and a power 
for good Scarcely anythmg is more remarkable m the history 
of the whole Benedictme rule than the spontaneity with which 
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tho pnndplo of it vrw caught up bj men who might hare eccmed 
outndo tho inflaenco of it but whoso minds were religiously 
inclined Justly docs 'Monlalcmbort say of Benedict 

^Ybnl It mewl to \>o odraiml in W» wUi *nd blrtorictii influmeo i> 
ttMt he ecemn never (o haN-e dmunl of iu Uat U it not a nign of true 
grwitnwoi to oehlcrve prrai things without anjr pompoiw commotion 
without preconceived ld«w without premeditation under tho ede cmplro 
of a modc*t and pure dedgn which Ood rxeJta end mulllplica a hundred 
fold? Stnmgo to •ny nothing even In hia rule itneU Irulicatce (hat It 
was written with the idea of go v e rn ing other monaMeriee beddee Idn own 
ITo might have g u ppowd that it would be adopted I>j commonitiee in the 
neighbourhood of (iKw»e which he lutd coUectM round liim] but nothing 
betra}*! any intention of evtabUiiIilag a common link of mlKmhnatioo 
between them, or of forming a botid between djlTerml reUpoos boueee, 
in order to originate an aModntton of dlfTerml and coonlinate elements, 
Uko the great order* which have rinee arlAen. T?ie J/onle of /Ae 
voL n pp. M-fl, 

Looking at tho results wo cannot but form tho conclusion 
that the monostio system was tho method b^ which In tliat 
great ond terriblo upheaval through which the ancient worid 
passed into our present order the habit of faithful and trust 
worthy labour was engendered in tlw nations of western Furopo 
in a degree of Vihich no previous counlrj or age had given an 
example It would bo hard to exaggerate tho debt which wo 
owe to Benedict on this account and also b> reason of tho regard 
which ho showed for Icorning and which bo inculcated on others 
but yet it is not to Benedict that wo ou o the preservation of anj 
part of tliat invalunblo hentago the htcrnluro of tho ancient 
Greeks and Romans On that htcroturc wo cannot but bohevo 
Benedict looked with a careless o>*o but there wraa a contemporary 
of his who did not do so This ivas Cowiodorus, who was bom 
ten vears boforo Benedict and who for man} \*enr8 of his life 
was the able honest and tolerant minister of tho famous Gothic 
king Thcodoric and in that capacity tho coUoaguo of Boethius 
whoso virtues ho equalled without sharing his misfortunes In 
his old ago Cossiodorus became a monk and to show what his 
aerriccs to tnankmd wore In tbla now station 1 cannot do bettoT 
than transcribe tho interesting account given b} the late Edward 
lilallot Young* 

Upon tbo triumph of BollmriD* nnd tho downfnll of tho Ostrogoths, 
being now seventy years of ago Ite (Cassiodonts) witltdrow to hi* native 
province, and founded the monasterj of Mviers at tins foot of Mount 
Mosolas, which bo deaeriboa. Various reasons )ia\'o boon ruedgned for 


Id the D>cticmtrf of Oirutton Btofnpif toL x. p. 417 
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retirement, but the true motive would seem to be mdicated at the close 
of his treatise on the soul, where, addressmg Christ m a stram of pious 
exaltation, he exclaims, “Tibi nobihus est servire quam regna mimdi 
capessere^ ” For fifty years he had laboured to preserve authonty from 
its own excesses, to soften the manners of the Goths, and to uphold the 
rights of the Romans, but he was weary of the superhuman task, and 
seems to have turned to the cloister for repose and freedom Ehs activity, 
however, was not to be satisfied with the ordmary occupations of monastic 
hfe Hence while the s ummi t of the mountam was set apart for the hermits 
of the commumty (Monasterium Castellense), there sprang up at its base, 
beneath his own immediate auspices, a society of cenobites, devoted to 
the pursuit of learning and science (Monastenum Vivanense) Foiled m 
his efiorts to save the state of Italy from barbarism, he directed his 
remammg energies to elevatmg the standard of knowledge among eccle- 
siastics, and preparmg the cloister to become the asylum of hterature and 
the hberal arts With this purpose he endowed the monastery of Viviers 
with his Roman hbrary, contammg the accumulations of half a century, 
which he contmued to augment until his death Not only were the monks 
melted by his example to the studj’’ of classical and sacred hterature , he 
tramed them hkewise to the careful transcription of manuscripts, m the 
purchase of which large sums were contmuaUj'^ disbursed Bookbmdmg, 
gardenmg, and medicme were among the pursuits of the less mtellectual 
members of the fratermty Such time as he himself could spare from 
the composition of sacred or scientific treatises he employed m the 
construction of self-actmg lamps, sundials, and waterclocks, for the use 
of the monastery Nor was the influence of his example confined to his 
own age or institution The system of which he was the founder took 
root and spread beyond the boimdanes of Italy, so that the multiphcation 
of manuscripts became gradually as much a recognised employment of 
monastic hfe as prayer or fastmg, nor is it too much to say that on this 
account alone the statue of Cassiodorus deserves an honourable mchem 
every hbrary 

The seminative power of Chnstian faith appears here no less 
than m the work founded by Benedict It is true, that without 
the self-denying impulse of which Benedict was so great an 
example, and which he commumcated to others, the hterary 
mdustry which Cassiodorus fostered would not have had a field 
to work m, but from both these admirable men we see that 
the Christians of the sixth century, subject though they were m 
many respects to an erroneous bias, had a fervour which promised 
a future dehverance, where they failed, it was from erroneous 
conceptions, not from any lack of the warmth which nurtures 
the seeds of life In those matters where they conceived any 
purpose truly, it prospered under their hands 

Further, the Christians of western Europe had a just instmct 
towards order and umty Of eastern Christendom m the sixth 


^ “ It 18 nobler to serve thee than to rule the world ’ 
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century t.hiw cannot be said but of eastern Christendom I must 
speak preeentiy All through we«tem Europe whatever might 
be the poHtioal convulsions whatever the sufferings of peaceful 
men there was m the religious sphere a consistent habit of mind 
leading men to obey and trust the pope the bishop of Romo alike 
m creed and m reh^ous praotioe That this habit of mind was 
divmely aanotioned for ever or that it is an essential and mtzinsio 
part of Chnstaanity in ttself the reader will have ahready peroeived 
that I do not hold and this is a point that will have to be dealt 
with when I oome to the era of the Reformation But m the 
sixth century and dunng some centuries afterwards (I think 
I should fix the year 1200 os the hrmtmg fame) it was a habit of 
mind that had real value and in the eariier part of this penod, 
great value This value did not be in any special wisdom of the 
popes themselves (though some popes had emment virtues) but 
rather in the means which the authority thus centralised afforded 
for preservmg peaoeful and affectionate sentunenta and mutual 
understanding (without undue oontroversy) over many oountnes 
different and distant from each other and both that propagation 
of CSmstianity into heathen oountnes which ardent Christians 
keenly desired and also the organisation of CiSmstian work tn 
nations that had already been converted were thus facilitated. 

The obedience to the popee of which I have jnst spoken 
and the Balutary and various labour of the monastic orders 
(who drew their primary inspirabon from Benedict) wore the 
most civilising elements in western Enrope during many oentunes 
of meduBval history and though it was not possible that either 
popes or monks shoold be blameless yet a great work was done 
by their means. This is Olastzatod at the close of the sixth 
century by the career of one of the most famous of the popes 
the first who bore the name of Gregory Gregory had tumtiflif 
been a monk under the Benedictine rule he had shown extra- 
ordinary benevolence and lived a life of mn gnTftr austebty this 
was the more notable m him as he was of noble birth, and had 
held (before he became a monk) civil office of high distinotaom 
From bis monastery he was sent by pope Pelagius on an embassy 
to the emperor at Constantliiople where he remained six years, 
endeavouring to interest the sneoeestv© emperors in the affairs of 
Italy then suffering from the Lombard mvaaiom Returning be 
was elected by the monks abbot of his monastery then in the 
year 590 Pelagius having died of the plague he was made pope 
against his own will (as we may truly beheve) TTIw reluctance 
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to accept that high position was no slacloiess of 

will , having once consented to he pope, h ® administrative eneigy 
was extraordinary This was partly sho^"^ ^ admimstration 
of the domains of the Church, in which sedulous m pro- 

tectmg the cultivators from over-exac > partlj'’ m more 
general efforts agamst tyranny, m prote('^^°^^ monks, and 

also m correction of ill-doers among the' nionastic fraternities , 
m similar efforts for punfymg the chari''*^^®^ clergy , m 

gentle deahngs with heretics , m correspon^®^®® with the Frankish 
monarchs, m care for music as employ"^ ^ rehgious services, 
and even m rehgious pamtmg and sculpturi-" ^ vanous 

activity, we sometimes detect the mtolerai^®® so few escaped 

m that age, if he may justly be reproa^^®^ with adulation of 
the wicked and usurpmg emperor Phocas— ■^^®®® weie faults which 
were an exception to his ordinary charach"^’ oot the rule of it 

So far I have not mentioned what is p ^rhaps the most famous 
of all Gregory’s acts, the sendmg of the ]Oonk Augustme for the 
conversion of the Enghsh In our natio^ ^® alwaj'^s taken 
an ardently benevolent mterest, even bef(^^® ^^® became pope , he 
had wished to go as a missionary himself Britain , and though 
this proved impossible he earned out his design at a later date, 
through the mission of Augustine, and sri®®®®®^^by 

Somethmg ought to be said about Gi®§®^^^ ® vntings, for he 
• is reckoned one of the four chief doctors ^be western chmch 
It IS a matter of course that we find m the ^ picty and tenderness , 
but also, m such matters as he withm pers®^^^ experience, we find 
good judgment and shrewdness, of -wbich perhaps the two 
foUowmg passages will be considered u^stances, which I take 
from his PewtoroZ (part n c 8 and part re ® 17 lespectively) 

It IS very difficult for a man 'willmgly to to the teacher whom 

he does not love Therefore he who is to be ® others must try to 

please m order that he may be heard, and yet 1 ® seek popularity 

for himself, lest he be convicted of bemg m h^® heart the enemy of lum 
whose servant he is seen to be m his mmistratlc^ 

From the translation by Hen^^ Sweet of Kmg Alfred s 
West Saxon Version of Gr^go’^y’s Pastoral, pp 146-7 

Agam 

It must be borne m mmd, that the proud c often be better rebulced 
if they are sustamed durmg the reproof with t oertam amoimt of prawe 
They are to be told of some of the good quahtu ^ that they have, or nught 
have We can best cut away that winch we disapprove of in them ly 
first makmg them hear from us somethmg th^^ pleases them, and t lus 
inchnmg them hearts to us, that they may more cheerfii y lear 
whatever we wish either to blame or teach, pp 302-3 
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It win bo admitted that there is true humanity m these 
precepts But wo most not expect to find in Gregory any oxorois© 
of the intellect m matter* unconnected with immediate practice 
Like moot of the early Fathers, he thought that the highest 
exercise of the abstract Intellect lay in imaginative interpretations 
of Sonpture thus when ho finds in tho book of Job mention of 
‘ Arotnrus the Ononcs and tho H^^ldes ho interprets Arctums 
as meaning tho Church tho Onones as meaning tho martyrs 
and tho HjTidos tJie doctors of tho Church In such an inter 
protation wo can recognise no value but liero he was out of his 
proper field Neither can it bo said that ho liad on^ regard at 
all for the ancient Greek or Roman civibsation or litomtnTe 
though it is a calumny on him to saj that ho burned an} of the 
ancient Greek or Roman writings tlie story that ho did so is 
too late to deserve attention 

We can in no respect pmlso tho mtclicctual status of western 
Europe in tho sixth and seventh centuries it was indeed at the 
lowest ebb How great wore the oruoltics and injustices tho 
crimes and tho sufferings which pervaded sociot\ from the highest 
members of it to the lowest, we may see if wo dip into tho pages 
of that other Gregory tho bishop of Tours a contemporary of 
tho illustrious pope of whom I have been speaking lot amid 
all this darkness and misery there were those livmg in whom 
the seed of truo goodness germinated and grow Such was our 
English Bede the lovable and saintly such also from England 
from the coimty of Devon was that courageous and oommandmg 
monk Boniface who played the ohlo! part in convertmg Germany 
to the Christian faith Con we ogam foil to admire the excellence 
of that organisation whoroby pope Vitohan in tho seventh 
century oould draw the monk Theodore from Tarsus in 
Asia Minor and send him to bring order mto the ecclesiastical 
system of England? And Theodore did what he had been com 
missioned to do In spite of many errors there was a power in 
the countries of western Europe leading tho way to a hotter 
state of things Later than all those whom I have mentioned 
can wo forget the most dominating of all medlfcvnl monorchs 
Charlemagne whom Fninoo and Gennanv may unit© In honouring 
as their own? A faultless obaractor ho was not it was difficult 
for a warrior m those days to be faultless and Charlemagne 
sprang from a race of -warriorB. His grandfather Charles Martel 
had flung back the Saraoens when they tried to conquer France 
his father Pepin had defeated the Lombards and mode an 


17— a 
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Costly stuffs and utensils boro Greek names and lettering do\vn to the 
middle of the fifteenth century Samttc is Greek for six-tlrrcaded stuff 
The diadems, sceptres, tlirones, robes, coins, and jeuels of the early 
Mediieval prmces -were all Greek in type, and usually Byzantine in origin 
So that ]\Ir Frothingham, in tho American Journal of Archccology (1894), 
does not hesitate to i\Tito “The debt to Bjzantium is undoubted!}" 
immonso , the difficulty consists in ascertaining what amount of originality 
can properly be claimed for the Western arts, industries, and institutions 
durmg the early Middle Ages ” Ibid p 33 

If, then, we are tracing the ongms of our twentieth century 
civihsation, we must not ignore that part of it winch came from 
the empire winch had its centre at Clonstantmople If the 
feehng of the digmty of personal labour has been chiefly fostered 
by western Christianity (and this mdeed is the most momentous 
step towards progress that has ever been made) the conservation 
of the precious thmgs of the past was more due to the east than 
to the west And now I must add that this conservation was 
aided by the rehgion of Islam, and the religion of Islam must 
be the mam theme of the rest of this chapter 

It has been a too frequent habit of rehgious persons to consider 
their own rehgion perfect, and other rehgions simply false Thus 
when eastern and western Chnstiamty began to divide (a long 
process, of which the beginning may perhaps be fixed m the 
year 486 a d , but which was not regarded as irremediable for 
nearly a thousand years afterwards) the grounds of separation at 
once came mto pronnnence, and the many grounds of umty and 
affection sank mto comparative obscurity I have tried, through- 
out this chapter, to brmg mto prommence the distmctive ments 
of both western and eastern Chnstiamty, not as ignormg the 
subjects of difference between them, but as beheving that the 
collection of points of agreement is a very great help towards 
solvmg the pomts of difference That final and absolute truth 
has lam neither with the eastern nor the western church, m 
their accredited forms, is a conclusion mamtamed throughout 
the present work , but while mamtammg it, I have been anxious 
to show the good effected m the world by Chnstiamty both m 
the east and m the west, and I have been desirous of showmg, 
too, that m the good thus effected an element of profound truth 
is imphed, valuable for all ages 

It will perhaps seem to many impossible to treat Islam and 
Cihnstiamty m the way m which I have treated eastern and 
western Chnstiamty, as jomt workers m a common cause, but 
yet I beheve that that kmd of view is the most profound that 
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wo can take that m in Europe, so m Arabia tho human mco 
mart bo thought of a* feolmg iU wa> lou-ards truth In tho^o 
topics bj which our actiona arc most profoundly and most 
permanently regulated and If tho results of such a search 
differed In Europe and in Arabia it does not follow that cither 
result was valueless In all human work mistakes must bo 
expected but it is tho worthy element In the work that wo must 
sock to oppreeJato and retain In our minds With this preface 
I come to consider tho naturo and history of Islam 

It was at the time when Chnsllonltj was beginning to settle 
down after the troubles that had attended Its first victory when 
the limits of the eastern empire appeared to bo fairly settled 
and tho weftom church was extending itself under tho papa! 
nilc» that In tho wilds of Arabia far beyond the confines of the 
Homan empire n now religion came into being Doubtless the 
religion of Mohammed was not purely and absolutely new bo 
would have himself dlsolatrocd that character for it there were 
prophets before himself he said and the prophets whom he 
named are to bo found In the pages of the Bible Jesus Chnst 
himself being (ho last of tho senes prc%ion8 to Mohammed 
ITcnco wo SCO that tho religion of Mohammed— Islam he himself 
called it or the doctrine of resignation to Gods will— owns tho 
preaching of Jesus of ^aureth ns n truly divine dispensation 
and we looking at (ho matter hlstoricnllv mav say that Chns 
tlanlty was one of tho sources of Islam Judaism was another 
sourco os wo may seo from tho foci that Slohommed in tlie 
early part of his career directed bio followers when (hey prayed 
to turn their faces towards Jerusalem (afterwards this command 
pTis changed, and ho bade (bom turn their faces towards ileccn) 
and indeed Mohammed had more to do with Joww than with 
Christians Yet I must think tlint Mohammed denvod his feeling 
that tho true religion was a world religion from Chnstlanlty 
not from Judalsbi and this was the most remarkable of all Ids 
clear obligations to his predecessors for wo cannot confidently 
Bay from what external sources (ho thought of monotheism was 
first suggested to him It is an interesting question but one 
not soluble by us at present how far traditions reaching back 
to Abraham may have been preserved in tho Arabian peninsula 
Mohammed always refers to Isbmael os one of the true boUovers 
of andont times by the side of Isaac and Jacob But tho Arabian 
peninsula when Mohammed was bom was full of idolatry and 
wo must not Ignore or disparage tho personal originality of 
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Mohammed m feelmg that he was the messenger of Grod to men, 
and that he himself was a witness of that mnty of God which 
he proclaimed 

Smce I am not m the mam wntmg for Mohammedans (though 
I should be honoured by any perusal of my work which Moham- 
medans may accord to me), it will be proper for me here tio say 
something on that primary pomt, whether the career of Mohammed, 
and the rehgion proceedmg from him, ought to be taken seriously 
at aU, as a part of human development, whether it ought not 
to he considered a simple mistake, as far as its inner meanmg 
and value are concerned, whether therefore it should not be 
treated simply externally, as a fact of human history, but not as 
a means of human education 

In answer to this doubt I do not think I can do better than 
quote a few sentences from the learned and temperate article 
on “Muh4mmad” which the Rev Dr Badger contributed to the 
Dictionary of Christian Bwgiaphy (^a dictionary not limi ted to 
Christian subjects, though hmited of course to subjects which 
have a real relation to Chnstiamty) Dr Badger writes as follows 

Up to the time of the Fhght Muhammad’s hfe, both as a citizen and a 
teacher of rehgion, appears to have been blameless He was uniformly 
grateful to those who reared him, true to his friends, faithful m his married 
life, upright m his moral character, frugal m his habits, tenderhearted, 
compassionate, and charitable If exception is taken to bis prophetic 
claims, it would be difficult to show that, up to the period specified, he 
was not m some gmse mspired with a spmt not unlike that which 
moved the prophets of old , for, from whatever source derived, his doctrme, 
especially that respectmg the umty of God and the duty of worshippmg 
and praymg to Him only, is m accordance with the Old Testament 
Scriptures Dictionary dbc vol m p 967 

The Fhght (or Hegma, or Hejra) took place nearly at the close 
of the 62nd year of Mohammed’s life, and he hved only ten years 
after that Dr Badger does not give equal praise to Mohammed 
after the Hejra, but the man who, for the first half century of 
his hfe, deserves to be described m the terms quoted above, ought 
to have a hearmg as worth somethmg m the development of 
rehgion, even if that somethmg be not on the highest level of aU 

Nothmg, certamly, that I shall say about Mohammed wiU 
tend to dissolve the behef that m Jesus Chnst is the true centre, 
the true ongm, out of which the vital progress of mankmd fiows 
But what Mohammed did, m mspirmg the wild tnbes of Arabia 
with a genume and fervent behef m one God, and, further, m 
givmg them so many precepts which lead to temperance, kmdness. 
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and jojiticc, muM not oil bo reckoned aa of no account 
Further vre must not treat him aa if ho bad Blood face to face 
with Jc<ufl Clirlst himself, and had heard the gospel prcccpla in 
their entirety and had then neglected and despised them and 
had gone back to hifl own thoaghts and IiU own beliefs The 
case was very different, ]lo knoi^ but little of the gospels Iho 
account of Jesus that had reached him was a travesty of the real 
narrative and ahilo he saw somolhing to honour In Christians 
os ho met them in tho world there was a great deal that could 
not but detract from that honour Intolerance xmd tho bitterness 
of theological controvcm wore too visible among tho Christians 
of Syria and EgjTil 

Let too oomo then at once to ilohammed and take him as 
it is just we should on his own ground He was bom in the 
year 670 a d In Mecca a dt> of Arabia regarded as sacred 
because in it was tho Kaaba a famous (orople connected b} 
tradition with Abraham hot at the penod of which I speak 
containing 300 idols. Before Mohammed n-as liom his father 
had died and when he won sla j*carR old his mother died also 
his grandfather who then took charge of him died two or three 
years later, thenceforth ho was under the care of hU uncle 
AbO T&lib who proved a most efficient guardian and protector 
Mith Abfl TflUb Mohammed made joume^w Into S>Tia for 
mercantile purposes and had some intercourse as is boheved and 
os is probable with Christians 

But when ho was in his twenty fifth \T8r ho took a more 
memorable jounioy to S^Tia this time os tho agent of a wealthy 
lady of tho Korelsh clan to which Mohammed himself belonged 
the Korelsh being tho leaders among tho Meccans and tho 
gunrdlanfl of tho groat tompio Tho ladv was named Kliadlja 
and BO well and faithfully did Mohammed disohargo his duties 
and so nttractlvo was he personally that Khadtja loved him 
and thoy were marriod. She was many years older than ho 
but the moningo was one of true affection and without Khadlja 
Mohammed would never have done tho work ho did They had 
been married fifteen years and three sons and four daughters 
had been bom to them (but tho sons all died in infonoj ) when tho 
thoughts of Mohammed underwent a change which can hardl) 
but have been in proparatlcra for a considorablo time previously — 
a ohango in tho way of dissatisfaction with tho Idolatrous religion 
in •which ho had boon brought up Ho did not stand alono in 
this dissatisfaotioD sceptlotsm hod found a placo in tho intoUoots 
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ot some of the inhabitant of Mecca, but m Mohammed, amid 
the scepticism, lay the germ of a new behef The colhsion of 
scepticism with a daw nin g behef produced a terrible conflict in 
his soul He haunted the sohtary mountams around Mecca, 
and spent nights on them One mght — but here let me quote 
the descnption given by Emanuel Deutsch^^ — 

In the middle of the mght, Mohammed woke from his sleep, and he 
heard a voice Twice it called, urgmg, and twice he struggled and waived 
its call But he was pressed sore, as if a fearful weight had been laid upon 
him He thought his last hour had come And for the third time the 
voice called 

“Cry'” 

And he said, “What shall I cry?” 

Came the answer “Cry — ^m the name of thy Lord'” 

And these, accordmg to wellmgh imanimous tradition, are the first 
words of the Koran Our readers will find them m the nmety-sixth 
chapter of that Book, to which they have been bamshed by the Redactors 

Deutsch goes on to say that there are differences of opmion 
as to the meamng of the word here translated “Cry*” the more 
usual translation bemg “Bead*” But I agree with Deutsch 
(and Syed Ameer Ah, no mean authority, also agrees) that the 
translation “Cry!” can hardly but be legitunate for “Ikra,” and 
that it smts the passage far better Let me give the context 

Cry, m the name of thy Lord, who did create — 

Who did create man from congealed blood 
Cry! for thy Lord is the most generous. 

Who has taught the use of the pen, ' 

Has taught man what he did not know 
Taken from the Introduction to the Koran, p xxi, m vol iv of Sacred 
Books of the East, written by that e min ent scholar E H Palmer, slam 
m the Smaitic Peninsula m the year 1882, when m the service of the 
British Government I should say that Palmer translates “Read” where 
I, foUowmg Deutsch, have written “Cry” 

At these words, heard m his trance, Mohammed trembled all 
over, and hastened home to his wife “ Oh, Khadija i ” he said, 
“what has happened to me?” He feared that he was gomg 
mad, but his wife comforted him, and watched by him, and 
bade him have no fear, and assured him of her behef that he 
would be the prophet of his people But with aU her devotion, 
she could not quite brmg calm to his soul Let me quote the 
sequel from the description of it by E H. Palmer 

The thought that he might be, after aU, mad or possessed was terrible 
to Mohammed 


^ Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch, p 76 The article on “Islam,” from 
■which this extract is taken, had appeared in the Quarterly Review for October 1869 
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He ttnmgW foa* a kmg time ngntniit the Idro ood endeavonred to 
•upport hlnwlf bj belief In tho remlltj of tbo divine mlmloo which ho had 
reeved upon Mount IHr&t but no more re\'cIatIon^ enme nothing 
occ ur red to p\*e him furtber confWcnco find hope and Mohammed began 
to feel that itieh a life could bo endtrtd no longer Tho Fatmh or 
IntmnlMion a« tlila period witliout re\'elation was called lasted for 
two nnil n half or three years. 

Dark thoughts of siricldo presented themadvra to hla ralndj and on 
moro than one occasion Ito climbed the steep side* of Blount Hirfl or 
Jlount Thabir with tho desperate Intention of putting an end to hla 
unquiet life bv burling lilmsejf from on© of the preelplto\ra cUlT*, But 
a my»leriou* power app'wed to bold him bock and ot length tbo long 
looked for vWon caroc which was to confirm him In hi* propbetio mlwlon. 

At lost the angel again appeared In bB Id* glorv and ifohammed In 
ter r o r run to hi* wl/o Khadija and cried dammln'inl, wmp me up I" 
and laj down cntirel> enwrapped In hla cloak as was hi* cu*tora when 
attacked by the li^atcncal fit* (which were alwaxa accompanied as wo 
learn from tho tradition*, with ^dolent !>ectlo fea-er) panl> for medical 
reosou and partly to screen him*elf from the gas© of cadi spirits. 

As ho lay there the angel agiUn spalm to him 0 thou covered I Itiso 
up and warn I and thy Ix^rd magnify I and tbv gurmenta fAjrifyi ami 
abomination shun I and grant not (ovotua to gain Increase; and for th> 
liOrd await!*' 

And now the re\*ctatloixs cam© In rapid socce«sion> He no longer 
doubted tbo Ttal!t> of tho Inspiration and hls con\dcticm of tho unity of 
Ood and of his <ll\ino commission to preach It trrro Indcllblj Imprcwed 
upon hls mind. 

Hi* only eonx'crt was nt first hi* faithful wife Khadija ; she* waa olwava 
at hi* rido to comfort Idm when other* mocked at him to cheer him when 
dispirited and to encourogo him when ho w*\TTcd Socred Boots 0 / ik* 
East vol VI pp, xxll xini 

It will bo acen that Palmer In this possago refers to tho 
* hysterical fits accompanied with violent hcctio fovor from 
which llobammcd sufTered They have sometimes been thought 
to have been epHoptlc bat from the description that hardly 
seems to have been their oharaotor no doubt they produced 
some eficct on the form of hls visions and of his propbotio burthen 
though we must not think that tho snbstanco of hls prophecy 
came from this bodfly ailment. Weakness may bo a companion 
of strength hat docs not give strength and that there wa^ 
a real true gmdmg strength in Mohammed no one who reads 
his history with Impartial eyes can donbt Ho oonld spook with 
penetrating force and in bis earliest dollvemnocs where the 
main gist of hls teaching alono had to bo put without additions 
or eipIanatiODs this is done xvith striking brevity Take for 
instance two of tho Sums tho 07th and OOth which though 
placed very late in tho eerios by tho original editors of the Koran 
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are really among the earhest The 97th Sura is called “The 
Chapter of Power,” and runs thus 

In the name of the merciful and compassionate God 
Venly, we sent it down on the Night of Power I 

And what shall make thee know what the Night of Power is ? the Night 
of Power IS better than a thousand months ' 

The angels and the Spirit descend therein, by the permission of their 
Lord with every biddmg 

Peace it is imtil rismg of the dawn ' 

What was sent down on the Night of Power is not exphcitly 
said , but we must understand it to have been a vision of truth, 
remarkable for a divme peace that breathed m it Not very 
often, it must be admitted, does Mohammed lay stress on peace 
as an end to be accomplished and won here on earth , and the 
99th Sura (called “The Chapter of the Earthquake”) is more 
characteristic of his general mood 

In the name of the merciful and compassionate God 
When the earth shall quake with its qualong 1 

And the earth shall brmg forth her burdens, and men shall say, “What 
ails her ? ” 

On that day she shall teU her tidmgs, because thy Lord inspires her 
On the day when men shall come up m separate bands to show their 
works and he who does the weight of an atom of good shall see it ! and 
he who does the weight of an atom of evil shall see it ' 

The prophecy, that men shall be judged for their works, was 
not mdeed new m the mouth of Mohammed , it was a common- 
place of Christian teachmg, and it may be found m heathen 
writers (for mstance m the sixth book of Virgil’s Mneid) before 
Chnstiamty began , and m the Old Testament also it is a frequent 
thought Yet as Mohammed puts it, we feel that, though not new, 
it IS ongmal , of his own self he feels that this must be , his eyes 
have been opened to an eternal truth It is not needless to have 
these renewals of well- worn truths, which always have a tendency 
to be disregarded unless there is some one to see them afresh m 
then native clearness and sharpness , and so it is that Mohammed 
sees this truth here — “Thou, 0 man, shalt be judged ” His feet 
are on firm rock when he says this, for, while he sees it with 
native perspicacity, it is God on whom he rehes to keep his vision 
clear This is mspuation, it is the sustainmg of the human 
soul by divme power to see what otherwise it could not see 

I am not saymg that Mohammed’s mspuation was perfect, 
but it was real , he did not see everythmg m the divme counsels, 
but he saw a great deal more than those who were about him 
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MVf Hr began to prrarh In Mccen he woj* drridctl Inmiled 
Thb« indr<^ woa natnnd for he wm opi>o ing bimeelf to the 
»trongr»l Kentimenl* of hU tnbe lie would have aufTcred much 
more aenoud^ in liia own perKm If It had not l>een for the constant 
protection of hi' uncle Abfl T4hh, whom no one cared to offend 
vet TAJib waa not n convert to the teaching of hia nephew 
rrrvntl\ the Korridi l>cgan to hnbe Mohammed hut their 
bnbca a\alle<l no more than their Inaulta to cliange hU rriolntlon 
Meanwhile he waa winning convrrta one b> one Ali the non 
of AbCi TAUb who afirrwarda mamtal Mohamme<l a daughter 
hatlma Zalil a capturetl alave whom Mohammed had Mt free 
and more Important than ritlier Abfl Hair a wealth} and much 
rrqwtcd merchant lhe*e were hW fir>t convrrta and in three 
vrara about fort} had joined him na IwUeTew in one Cod and In 
the futuro Judgment Some of thc«e wrrr poor and defencelca^ 
(one IIIIUI wa^ an African rUve) (br*« the Korri h now began 
to persecute with cruel tortum* lly Mohammed a advice mon\ 
of them escaped and fled to Ab\*adnta the Korrbh In furj «*nl 
to the Ab}>dnian ling to demand that he abould give them up 
the king rent for the (aptfvea and quenlioned them oa to thdr 
belief ThcN an’iwered tiitu (I quote the version given bj* 
BeulMh) 

We li\pd to Ipnoraner In kJoUtr} and uncHMtltv ibeHrmjt oppcruwd 
the wntk, «e vpoke untmtti ve vioIat*d the duiie« of hoapiialltv Then 
» prophet <me whom ww knew from our > cnith« with who*' descent 

tnd roodact ond pood faith, and moraiity we are aU aril aoquainird 
JIc told iw to wonihip one (tod to •p>^k the truth to keep poM faith 
tn aedit our rrlatlona. to fulfil the riphta of hoapitalit} to attain from 
all llJnpa Impure unpodb uoriphteoua. And he ordrrrtl um to My 
prayrra pive alm^ and to faei We belmrd In him we folioard him. 
Hut our couolrj'mrn per»eeutrd us tortured tw and trird to caoM u* to 
fofMko our rrliplon and now wo tlirow ourwivra upon \tnxr j>mt«'tlc»n 
with confldeoce 

T1h 3} alao explained aomo of the teaching of Mohammed 
ibout Jeaus tlio non of Mar} which though far from orthodox 
iThriBtianit}, wtui accepted bj the Ab^aainian king for the purpoao 
which the fugitivea dealrcd Ho refuaed to auirendor them to 
the envoy* of the Korctah 

I muat not linger too long over tho nnrmtlve and muat omit 
wrao particulars of groat Interest but ono Incident I can liardly 
omit A deputation of the Korelsh seeing that tliclr previous 
efforts to stop tho preaching of Mohammed had not succeeded 
walled upon Abil TAlib, and Issued their ultimatum citlier ho 
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must stop his nephew’s mvectives against their ancestral deities, 
or cease to protect him, otherwise they would be obhged to 
regard him, as weU as his nephew, as their enemy Abh Tahb 
m consequence did make an appeal to Mohammed to cease 
mveighmg against the idols, but Mohammed answered 

O my xincle, if they placed the sun on my right hand and the moon on 
my left, to force me to renounce my work, venly I would not desist there- 
from imtd God made manifest His cause, or I perished m the attempt^ 

And the tears came mto his eyes, and he turned to depart 
But Abu Tahb called him back “Preach what thou wilt,” he 
said, “ I wiU never abandon thee ” 

It was about this tune, perhaps a httle before this time, that 
Mohammed won two of his most important converts , the brave 
Hamza, his uncle , and Omar, afterwards the second Cahph, 
whose sudden conversion by readmg a few verses of the Koran 
at the very tune when he was about to set out to slay Mohammed, 
was a most striking event 

The Koreish were now excited to the highest pitch of anger , 
and though they did not openly attack Abu Tahb, they put the 
entue fa mili es of Hashim and Muttahb — ^Mohammed’s nearest 
relatives, among whom were his chief supporters — under a ban, 
none were to buy or seU with them, or to enter mto any mtercourse 
with them whatever Terrified at this procedure, which they 
feared might be a prelude to an actual attack, the Hashinutes 
and Muttahbites gathered together round the quarter of Abu Tahb, 
which was m a narrow defile east of Mecca , and there for three 
years they remamed, subject to the greatest privations Then 
at last, owmg to the better feehngs of some among the Koreish, 
the ban was removed, but shortly afterwards two most serious 
losses befel Mohammed The first was the death of his faithful 
wife Khadija, the second was the death of his uncle Abii T&hb 
As the former loss caused the greatest gnef to Mohammed, so 
the latter placed him m the greatest danger, for the protection 
which Abfi Tahb accorded him had been his greatest security 

He began now to seek followers outside Mecca He journeyed 
to Ta‘if, a city sixty miles from Mecca, and preached, but the 
people of Ta‘if would not hear him, and drove him away with 
stones, and he had to return Just then a prospect of rehef 
opehed from an unexpected quarter The inhabitants of a city 
called Yathnb (later called by the more famous name of Medma) 

^ I quote the version of these words given by Syed Ameer Ab, Life and Teachings 
of Mohammed, p 111 
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began to show on interest in fho teaohlng of ilohammed and 
the /act that sorao of them were Jews lent a significance to the 
movement for It ^fas natural for the Jews to feel a certain mml 
laritv between the doctrines of ilohamracd and their own religion 
Intcrriews took place between Inhabitants of \athnb and 
3Iohanuncd at a hill near Mecca called the hill of Akaba and 
solemn agrccracnta were made between them And now ilo 
hammed peeing the danger ho woa In at Mecca dotcnnined npon 
the removal of himself and his followers to the fnendK city of 
Inthrib By his direction Ills followers left Jfccca gradually 
and not all at onee in order not to attract attention until at 
last but three of the whole Moslem community were left behind 
namely All Ahil Bakr and Mohammed hlrasolf But the Koreish 
became aware of what was going on and their wmth against 
Mohammed conld not be dimmlshcd b\ it for \athnb had been 
for a long time a citj unfriendly to ilceca Accordingly they 
took the resolution probably to alav Mohoramed certainly to 
capture him and they sot armed men round bis house But 
he had been forewarned and had taken refuge in the bouse 
of Abti Bakr while the valiant Ah to delude the Koreish 
Hers in wait put on 3Iobaramcds mantle and lay down on 
the couch turually occupied by the latter IVbon night fell 
Mohammed and AbC Bakr escaped from tho house b\ a bock 
window and the Koreish when in the morning they discovered 
All in tho place of Jlohammcd allowed him to escape con 
fiscatlng however as a measuro of punlsliment all the propert\ 
of tho fagitivea. 

But by no means were tho Koreish minded tliat Mohammed 
himself should escape They scoured the country round and 
on one occasion drew so near to tho mouth of a care whore 
Mohammed and Abd Bakr wore hiding os to oauso great fear to 
the latter We are but two he sold. Nay wo are throe 
replied Mohammed ‘ for God is with us They escaped and 
reached Medina (so lot ns call It now instead of lathrib — the 
city is the meaning of the new appellation) Here they rejoined 
their old companions and were bailed by their now alhes. 

Such was tho oolebrated Hojm or flight which took place 
m the year 622 aoj thirteen years after tho beguinlng of 
Mohammed s preaching Before this he had been a sulToring and 
persecuted man after this he was a prince and a wamor and 
it has been a general opinion (and an opinion held by Dr Badger 
whose commendation of tho ooiiier career of Mohammed I have 
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quoted) that the character of Mohammed from this tune onwards 
show's detenoration But m truth it was the circumstances that 
had changed, not the man , and this is the proper place for me 
to pass a certam cnticism, not hitherto mentioned, on the teachmg 
of Mohammed before the epoch of the Hejra I trust the reader 
feels how great the courage and patience of Mohammed had 
been, and how clear m many respects his insight, up to that 
epoch , and these quahties had been the root causes of his success 
m attractmg disciples But any one who reads the Koran wiU 
see that as he strove to attract the nobler natures by awe and 
admiration, so he strove to move the baser natures by terror , he 
taught that a hopeless hell awaited the wicked, and awaited 
unbehevers , and his insistence on this teachmg was more direct 
and emphatic, though not more distmct, than the teachmg of 
the Christian Church to the same effect had been No doubt he 
won disciples by these threatemngs, just as the Chnstian Church 
moved the pagan populace to conversion by a similar doctrme, 
but m neither case was a victory won m this way honourable, 
and the deademng effect of these rehgious threatemngs has been 
more permanent among the Moslem populations of the world 
than among the Christian populations It will not be thought 
that I am deprecatmg aU threatemngs towards the careless and 
selfish, when their state after death is considered, such threat- 
emngs he m the very nature of the loftiest conceptions of rehgion, 
and cannot be ignored , it is only when hopelessness is attached 
to the penalties which are threatened that the effect of the 
threatenmg becomes harmful 

I cannot then deny that there was a certam portion of the 
teachmg of Mohammed which had harmful tendencies, no less 
m the earlier than m the later part of his prophetic career When 
we come to his later career and to his life at Medina, when (as 
I have said) he was a prmce and a warrior, we find him acting m 
a way which m his earlier years had been impossible, and we 
cannot help sometimes censurmg his acts But we shall remember 
the rudeness and barbarity of the age m which he hved, we 
shall see the naturalness of his acts, even though they were on 
a lower plane than those acts on which true rehgion ought to 
be founded, and we shall be ready to beheve, what mdeed is 
the case, that he was able to bequeath real virtues to those who 
m after tunes should beheve m his message, though he had it 
not m his power to give permanent and ever-mcreasmg hfe and 
prosperity to mankmd 
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VTi«n Mohammed arrived at Medma ho found himself faco 
to face with three distinct classes of persons Ist his own 
devoted foDowers, Sndl} the careless and indifferent people 
sometimes called the hj’pocritcs 3rdly the Jews Besides 
these who were his immediate neighbours there wore those 
whom ho had left behind him at ^feeca tho Koroish whoso 
enmit} he had to dread It waa absolutely necessary for him 
to have his eye on all these different classes of persons at onco 
to treat tho<o of them who were friendly in such a way os to 
confirm their friendship those of them who were indifferent in 
such a wav as to create lovaltj in them and those of them who 
were hostile In such a waj as to noulrohse Ibclr hostflity or to 
convori It Into friendship can It bo denied that this was a most 
difficult task 1 And it had to bo done b} a man who hod bad no 
practice in government as government Is ordinarily understood 
Lot anj one consider tho frequent quarrels which mar the political 
Bcbomcs of monarchs and statesmen and how rare are the 
occasions when any statesman brings an absolutely sucoessfnl 
issue out of tho conflicting ofemenU with which ho has to deal 
Mill he not admit that tho chances were a hundred to ono against 
Mohammed being able to educe order out of tho chaos which 
confronted him 1 And now consider the results which ho actnoUy 
obtained Seven years after ho had fled from Mecca having 
subdued the Jews (whom alono bo had cnturly failed to conciliate) 
and having gained for himself tho loyal support of all the other 
inhabitants of Medina ho was in a position to make a peaceable 
agreement with the Koroish to the following effect thot he 
and two thousand of bis followers should bo permitted to make 
a pDgnmago to Mecca to tho temple of the Kaaba that they 
should remain in the city three days doing no damage whatever 
and then should retire again It must be remembered in 
considering this surprising agreomout that Blohammed and his 
followers looked upon the temple of the Kaaba with quite different 
eyes from those with which they looked on the 300 idols which 
the temple contained Tho idols were abominations but tho 
Kaaba itself was held to be the temple of Abraham and of lahmaol 
and sacred to tho God of Abraham honoo to make a pilgrimage 
to it was a sacred act Tho ogroomont thus entered into with 
tho Koreish was faithfully performed on both sides Mohammed 
and his two thousand followers entered iiccca remained there 
three days, and then retired While they were In the caty 
the Koreish moved out of tho city and remained on tho 
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surrounding hiUs, watchmg the Moslems below as they performed 
their pilgrimage, and retummg to Mecca when the Moslems had 
left it Could there be a more stnkmg proof of the power of 
Mohammed, not only m makmg war, but also m makmg and 
carrymg out peaceful contracts ^ But m the year which followed 
the event just named, certam aUies of the Koreish violated the 
truce which had been agreed upon between them and the Moslems, 
mvaded the territory of a tribe who were m aUiance with the 
Moslems, and kiUed twenty of them The Koreish would have 
offered reparation, but Mohammed determined that the only 
reparation should be the destruction of the 360 idols of the 
Kaaba, he accordmgly marched ten thousand men to Mecca 
and accomplished this act, and at the same tune destroyed 
three famous idols m the immediate neighbourhood These acts 
were done not absolutely without fightmg and bloodshed, but 
very nearly so , it had been the desire of Mohammed that blood, 
if possible, should not be shed All this was followed by large 
submissions on the part of Arabian tribes to the creed of Islam 

Such a senes of successes on the part of Mohammed could 
not have been accomphshed without the conviction on the part 
of those whom he won over to his cause that he was a man 
worthy of trust and not self-seekmg, and it is hard to think, 
m view of this, that any real detenoration of his character had 
taken place durmg the years when he was exercismg sovereignty 
at Medma It will however be proper to consider some of the 
details of his conduct more particularly, and first, as to the 
breakmg out of war between himself and the Koreish, shortly 
after his escape to Medma, and before the events of which I have 
just been speakmg 

After the flight to Medma, war between Mohammed and the 
Koreish was to be expected If history permitted us truly to 
say that the aggressive impulse was confined to the Koreish, 
who had so long been the enemies of Mohammed, we could then 
affirm that the warlike spirit so eminently shown by Islam m 
the centuries which were to come ongmated m acts of legitimate 
self-defence I do not think we can hold this , but a certam 
unwillmgness on the part of Mohammed to enter mto the conflict 
does, I think, appear All authorities agree that, after his 
arrival at Medma, he sent out reconnoitrmg parties to watch 
the movements of the Koreish , and it appears that these parties 
conducted themselves peaceably tiU, on one occasion, a party of 
eight, happemng to fall m with a Koreish caravan with only 
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four attendanta, attaoked it, kQled one or two of the attondante 
and took the others captive with the caravan It is hkely ihat 
a scarcity of provisions wfuoh prevaileti at Medina at the fame 
was an indncement to the followers of Mohammed to commit 
thiH act of violence He himwilf was much displeased at it 
but as to what ho did I find a oertam discrepanoj between the 
two modem English wnters who relate the incident moat foDy 
Dr Badger writing in 1882* says that Mohammed after some 
tune allowed the partition of the booty (but apparently not 
taking any share in it himself) and accepted a ransom for the 
two prisoners for t%oo ore said to have been alam according to 
this account But Professor T W Arnold, writing in 18&6* 
without denying the statement as to the partition of the booty 
(which therefore I suppose correct) adds that Mohammed 
dismissed the pnscmers and from his own puree paid blood money 
for a Meccan who had lost hia life m the fray Between these 
two accounts I am unable to decide but according to both the 
booty was kept (it u likely to have been a necessity to theMoslems) 
and vre cannot suppose the Koseiih to have been content They 
complained besides that the attack had taken place during 
a month which was sacredly kept as peaceful by the Arabian 
tribes. Mohammed could only answer To war therein (1 e 
during the sacred month) is grievouB but to obstruct the way 
of God and infidelity towards him and to keep men from the 
holy temple and to drive out his people from thenoe is more 
grievous m the sight of God (Sura ru 218) which praotaoally 
confesses the fault of his foDowers- Mohammed would not seem 
to have deliberately waged war against the Koreiah but the 
need in which he was and the warlike habit of his foIlowerB 
made it very difficult for him to avoid it THii iTnmmme energy 
led him to victory and thus a stamp was put on his whole 
movement which tamed oat to be xmalternble in the after tamee 
The relataons of Mohammed with the Jews constituted one of 
his greatest difficulties That he felt indebted to Jewish teaching 
may be inferred from the fact that in the early days of his preaohmg 
he directed his followers, when they pray^ to set their faces 
towards Jemealem and also in that famous vimon which 
came to him shortly before the Hejra he felt himself transported 
first to the temple at Jerusalem and then to the heaven of heavens 
He endeftFonred also after his amval at Medina to ooncahate 

* Ihet»marg e4 OltTitbrnm B*oar*pi>g toL m. p. 908. 
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them, adopting some of their fasts and their day of Atonement. 
But, after all, he was compelled to say that he was the prophet 
of God, and that the Jews owed him recognition of this fact, 
and this recogmtion the Jews would by no means accord, at any 
rate in the degree m which Mohammed claimed it They showed 
their hostile spirit very plainly, and two of the Jewish clans, 
after fightmg agamstMohammed, were deprived of their possessions 
and sent mto exile A third clan, the Banh-Kuraizha, who (hke 
the other two tnbes) were under a compact of aUiance with 
Mohammed, deserted him at the moment when his mihtary danger 
was most serious, when a large army of the Koreish and their 
alhes had mvested Medma, the sole material defence of which 
city was a trench hastily dug The Banh-Kuraizha gave material 
help to the Koreish and the other besiegers, notwithstandmg 
which, the besiegmg camp was at last broken up, partly through 
mtemal disumon, partly through the mclemency of the weather, 
and through the courage of the Moslems, and then the Banh- 
Kuraizha were left alone m their fortress six miles from Medma. 
It IS not surpnsmg that Mohammed and his Moslem force marched 
to besiege their fortress, and after fourteen days took it, and 
it IS not surpnsmg either that the Banu-Kuraizha were deemed 
worthy of punishment They were m fact slam (to the number 
it would seem, of six or seven hundred^) and their women and 
children sold as slaves Such a punishment was not, accordmg 
to the morahty of those days, unwarranted , yet we must regret 
that Mohammed did not reject this extreme seventy , though the 
adviser who counselled it had been selected by the Jews themselves 
as the arbiter of the punishment to be inflicted on them Similarly 
when we find Mohammed sending messengers to kill certam 
Jewish poets who had been stirrmg up the Koreish agamst him, 
we must remember that these Jews (who belonged to a tribe 
which had made a compact with Mohammed) were undoubtedly 
committmg a senous offence, and that there was no ordmary 
means of punishmg that offence, or of restrammg them Without 
trymg to exempt Mohammed from censure m these cases, we 
must yet remember that the position m which he stood at that 
time was one of contmual danger, and more than usual guard 
had to be mamtamed agamst enemies, open or secret 

When we consider the patience and firmness exhibited by 
Mohammed up to the time of the Hejra (his flight from Mecca) , 

^ Syed Ameer Ali says “ 200 or 250 ” {Life and Teachings of Mohammed, p 174) , 
but the general estimate is certainly higher 
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the huge amormt of truth contniocd in his religious message and 
in his ethical precepts the amount of trust placed In him by 
those with whom he had to deal and the amount of affection 
which ho insputKi and when again wo consider how often tho 
career of great religions teachers and heroes has been marked by 
blood-shedding and how few have been altogether blameless and* 
again how httlo instruction from without Mohammed had received 
or could have received — I do not think we ought to deny him a 
place among the religious heroes of the worid or refuse to extend 
our sjTnpathy to tho Moslems of tho present daj A fair reading 
of tho Koran will not load to the conclusion that jllohammed 
deliberately urged the use of the sword to produce oonversiom 
But the spirit of his time and country was warlike and Mohammed 
could not divest himself of this spirit It cannot bo said that he 
sought ardently for peace whereas true Christians though not 
always able to pre s erve peace yet olwnjrs ardently sock for it 
We do claim final truth for the Chnstian spirit but os this must 
not prevent our acknowledging tho errors Into whieh Christianity 
in the course of Its long history has /alien so neither ought it 
to prevent our acknowledging the virtues of Moslems 

It is proper to say something as to tho relation of Mohammed 
to women and his conduct towards them As long as Khadija 
lived his relations with her were those of pure monogamy, 
she elevated and comforted him and ho aoknowledgod how 
great a thing this was. After her death ho adopted the poly 
gamy which wos natural to his fellow-countrymen I will not 
deny that this is to bo regretted in this part of human nature 
he did not carry out the highest Ideal Doubtless It is owing 
to this thot the ideal of womanhood has been lower in Moslem 
than in Christian nations though It most be added that Chnstian 
nations have in some respects fallen lamentably short of that 
ideal In their actual conduct 

The profoundest difforonco between Islam and Christianity 
lies however In the relation which Mohammed on the one hand 
and Jesus Christ on the other band conceived to exist between 
man and God. Who can read the narrative of the agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane and not fool that Jesus pleads with his 
Ihvme Father in one important respect as equal with equal 
not equal in power not equal in range of action or oommond of 
view but equal in essential nature 1 That poaltioa Jesus 
vindicated for himself and, I must add for us also though I am 
aware that m this last clause I am going beyond what has been 
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held m ordinary Christian doctrine But Mohammed taught 
that no one should approach the Most High, but as a servant 
With any Mohammedan, whether m wntmg or by word of mouth, 
I would urge that m this most important pomt the author of the 
Christian faith touched the fountams of spiritual emotion more 
truly than did Mohammed 

Yet if I say that Islam is an imperfect rehgion, is that a reason 
for ignormg the degree m which it has exalted the thoughts and 
the courage of men ? When Mohammed died, m the year 632 a b , 
he had practically won all Arabia to adherence to his teaching , 
and that teaching mcluded the behef m God, the mculcation of 
prayer to God, and the doctrme that men shall be judged for their 
actions, and shall receive the reward which their actions deserve 
In one respect, Christians themselves may learn a lesson from 
him, namely, m recogmsing that prayer to God is natural to 
man m his needs, without any teaching of history To say this, 
IS not to despise rehgious history , but our judgment is required 
m historical conclusions, m a way m which it is not required m 
pure and simple prayer to a Bemg whom we know not, but 
whom we hope we may learn to know through that mtercourse 
which we seek, and through that spiritual strength which we ask 
of him Of all Christian teachers m ancient tunes, Augustme 
came the nearest to such a recogmtion of God, but he was 
frightened away from it by a misunderstood Chnstiamty, we 
may read his account of the matter m the fourth chapter of the 
third book of his Confessions 

Mohammed did not reahse the fihal relation m which man 
stands to God , but he did feel how natural the behef m God is , 
it was enforced on him by experiences which we cannot entirely 
understand, but which I thmk we must say contamed a portion of 
truth His ethical system promoted courage, but not equally 
tenderness and love , yet much natural affection was m him, and 
has not been wantmg m his followers «, 

I must touch on, though it is impossible for me to descnbe, 
the immense conquests which were achieved by Islam after the 
death of Mohammed We must, mdeed, stand amazed at the 
speed with which the new rehgion swept over Asia and Africa, 
tearmg away from the Roman empire the fair provmces of Syria 
and Egypt, and presently aU north Africa and Spam, wmnmg 
to itself Persia, and lands beyond Persia, even to the confines 
of India , and all this m less than a hundred years From France 
it was then thrown back by the valour of Charles Martel 
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Though alwava a warlike, it wfl< hr no mran^n wholl\ barbarous 
mownrnt in mj* nncl chapt#’r 1 wiH name forae of it* a\ ili«Ing 
tcndencie* Nothing in all thin utimng hi ton, eqnol* In pntho* 
the (lealh of llcKaln th^* gmnd«on of Mohnmme<! the aon of Ah 
and hotimn bat *pare doe* not permit roe to dei^lie it 

Lei me conclude thU chapter b\ two bnrf quotation* from 
the Koran the fir»t on the dotle* of giving arwl of thrift 

Ol\T Ihr kJn*ni*n hl« di*" and Ibr |>ror and ih«* o( ih^ ro*d : and 
nm ••Wtrfollr f»T tbn l»a*!<dul wrm rytr d»ntrti IrrtHiKT*! 
and Ch^ d'ml i rMT ttnrraO'fid to hja KnnL Mat-” n a Ihr liond frtirml 
In ihy rwL WT ajionad H out qutt«» »>|r^ thoq houil t h, w 
In nt d^nrn IdVTxtl and in mranw Vmljr ihy I^nnl •pn-ad 

onl prmidnn lo wtKwnao^Tf ||«* wflt rr Jle Hnln« H mil Ik- i 

e\rr wrll naarr’ of and hi« a^ant*. I rwn IIk* Iran lation ! r t.. II 
PalnKT Vwrrd /tiyd# e/<Xr /'4»f vol. IK p. 4 Fnta xvit. 

And here U a pa»vtge conrrmlng Clm^llan* (written after the 
Ilejm) 

Thou will vittIt fnd tlut ilw •iruore't In mmJijr air»in»i |Ik*i»* «M 
hKU(n*e arr tikr Jrwt an 1 tlK* idniatrr*: amt iIk*) wilt And th^ Dmmt 
In lore to lbo>^ who t^lwn'* lo |«r the*” who »aT We are Chri ilai»«*'j 
that I* berauw* tbrte air amoor»t lt*rtn jwi**! and monk* and iKrauw* 
they are not jwood. /tod \ol ri p. 10^ bur* v 

With thUnoteof oeknowletigment from Klam to Chnulianit^ 
tlie present chapter mat well lermlnote 



CHAPTER XXin 


THE WORLD-STRUGGLE IN EUROPE AND ASIA 

In the foregoing chapter I have descnbed how, after the 
great crash produced by the fall of the Roman empire m the 
west, the first seeds of a new civihsation were sown through the 
monasteries planted m the desolated lands or m new countnes 
inhabited by barbarous heathen tribes, for which monasteries 
the chief type and rule was given by Benedict of Xursia I have 
descnbed how the Roman empire still sustamed itself m the east, 
with Constantmople as its centre, and with much of the ancient 
civfiisation m hterature and art preserved and even extended, 
though not m the way of pohtical improvement or m the way 
of ongmal thought I have descnbed how a new rehgion, Islam, 
rose up m Arabia, not without some affihation to Judaism and 
Chnstiamty, and even perhaps to Zoroastnamsm, but still with 
a genume ongmahty of feelmg and a character of its own I have 
descnbed how Islam, in the general crudity and darkness of 
men’s thoughts, became a nval and a foe to Chnstiamty, no 
meeting or common ground bemg then possible between Moslems 
and Chnstians , and how some of the fairest countnes that had 
been under Christian rule were overwhelmed by the torrential 
force of the new rehgion and became Mohammedan This I have 
descnbed , and in the present chapter I must extend the theme, 
and teU of the relations between Chnstiamty and Islam from 
the tune of Charlemagne to the begmmng of the sixteenth 
century, when the Reformation m western Europe produced a 
new way of viewing thmgs and formed an epoch m history 
Not that, m the present chapter, I can give even a shght sketch 
of that vast subject, the development of Clinstiamty m mediajval 
times , there is a great deal that must be left for another chapter, 
but a general account of the relations of Chnstiamty to Islam, 
and some companson of the intnnsic character and force of the 
two religions, may be completed in the present chapter 

But I must give a certain naming to the reader before entenng 
upon the historj' nhich is my present theme It has not been 
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possible for me to obtain a view of the ongin and history of Islam 
on which I can rest with such conddenoo as I feel able fo entertain 
in respect of the view of Chnstiamty which I hare given. It has 
not nnfroquently boon said that the life of Mohammed is much 
dearer In its detafls than the life of Jeans of Nazareth and 
certainly it has not that special dilHoalty which is felt by an 
inquirer who sects to dotormmo what is tmo and what untrue 
in the Tntmfilfiw of the Now Testament, But the ohajacter of 
Mohammed himself la far from an easy problem , I believe it to 
have been much less deliberately warlike and more ethical and 
spiritual than Christians generally have supposed but there is 
a great deal iu bis reported deeds and sayings respecting which 
histonana are not agreed and which it would be proper to examine 
more minutely than I have done had I had time and opportunity 
Similarly whDo the power of Islam in its aotunl development has 
rested far more on the warlike impulse than has been the case 
with the power of Christianity there has boon a groat deal of 
thought and feeling quite apart from tho warlike impulse 
exhibited by tho adberenta of Islam which in a complete history 
would bo fully mcordod and the tuIuo of It estimated. To do 
this adequately is a task beyond my powers though I shall 
say something about that part of the thought of Islam which 
hu distinctly helped modem oivilisatloD and has been a footer 
in the mat^al progress of tho world but of the theology of 
Islam I can say hardly anything Yot It may perhaps give the 
reader a new light on the Mohammedan temper if I quote an 
anecdote reported by Sale the earliest translator of the Koran 
in his Preliminary Discourse (| vin p 110) respecting the second 
great Mohammedan doctor MAleo Ebn Am -who lived in the 
eighth century of the Gbristian ora 

In Us last Qlnesa, o friend going to vleH him found hlrn In tear*. unH 
aaking 1dm the reason of it. be cmBwered. **How ahonld I not weep? and 
who haa more roe*on to weep then IT Would to Qod that for every 
qoeetian dedded by me aooerdiog to my own opinion I had received bo 
many etrlpee I then would my secounta be euier Would to God I had 
never given any dedrion of my own I ** 

Perhaps this was exaggerated humllify but genuine humflity 
it does seem to have been. 

Further the great wonlars and rukre of Islam do in themselvee 
deserve a fuller account than can be given of them here 
partioularly the first four caliphs Abfl Bakr Omar OthmAn, 
All then among the cahphs of Damascus, Mu Awiya and WaHd 
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of the Abbassid dynasty, Harun Alraschid and A1 Mamun , and 
two of the Moslem rulers of Spam, Abderrahman the Third and 
Ahnanzor There are others of whom I must say more later 
on , but here I can only say that in almost all of these monarohs 
three quahties appear, first, a smgular faithfulness to their 
rehgion, secondly, an mdifference to sheddmg human blood, 
thirdly, a digmty of temperament, and frequently a pleasure m 
hterature and art and even science (though m the earher cahphs 
this IS less conspicuous) Of those whom I have named. A1 
Mamim and Abderrahman the Third were perhaps the two who 
had the civihsation of mankmd most at heart, but there has 
always been a tendency m the Moslem mind to follow rehgion 
as something superior to the civihsmg instmct and havmg but 
little relation to it There was a great deal of this tendency m 
Chnstiamty also, m those early centuries which are my present 
subject, and it was a tendency that made war between the 
adherents of the two rehgions almost mevitable The present 
chapter is a sketch of the progress of Islam and of Chnstiamty, 
mvolvmg a comparison between them, m their warlike as well 
as m their peaceful charactenstics, durmg the seven centimes 
which elapsed from the death of Charlemagne down to the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century 

Were we to compare the external gams of Islam and of 
Chnstiamty durmg the penod that I have mentioned, they may 
not appear so very unequal What Islam won from Chnstendom 
by war, namely Asia Mmor, Constantmople, and the temtones 
surrounding that great city, was mdeed greater m extent than 
Spam, which Chnstendom won by war from Islam durmg the 
same penod , but the whole north of Europe, won by Chnstiamty 
from heathenism, would certainly seem not less than northern 
India and the adjacent parts, which were the gam of Islam 
from heathenism Hah of European Russia, it may be observed, 
was won from Chnstendom by the Mohammedan Tartars and 
then lost agam m the course of the centimes from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth 

But far more important than these external conquests is the 
question — Under which rehgion were the seeds of progress, 
spmtual and matenal, most effectively planted* The question 
is mvolved m some mtncacies, owing to the presence of extraneous 
forces, over and above the rehgious element, mfiuencmg the result , 
and on the whole the extraneous forces acted for Chnstiamty and 
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bo lotmd that the true Christian religious feeling had a vigour, 
generative of spintual and material progress to which Islam had 
not attained 

It wiU bo well to speak of the cartmneous forces In tho first 
instance First then, there was an cotrancous force helping tho 
development of Christian countnes to which Islam did not possess 
any parallel in tho Roman law and Roman municipal organisations 
amriving in Europe as a legacy from tho Roman empire Of 
course Roman law was often superseded by barborian customs 
and tho mnnicipoliUes had been greatly weakened stUl enough 
of tho old typo remnmed to bo o rcol help to Christian countries 
though it did not spring out of Christianity whereas jrohammedon 
countnes had no equal inhcntance from Iheir own heathen past 
Secondly a blow from without fell upon Mohammedan countries 
in tho thirteenth century of tho most oitraoixUnary seventy 
from which Christendom did not ot all equally suffer though 
it did suffer I mean tho great Mongol invasion begun by Jingis 
Khan* continued in tho west by Bat« and Khulagu and having 
its last signal representative In 'Timur, who died in UOfl sjd 
T imor traced his deacont from tho family of Jingis Khan and 
though he was a Moslem it was the tradition of Jingis Khan 
that ho continued far more than any Moslom example 

How few In modem times have vividly before thoir minds 
that Icrnble ora to which I have just reforredl To how few 
docs the name of Tartar como now with any association of immense 
power I Tho Mongols were not fdonticol with tho Tartars, but 
they were loaders of the races who collectively were called Tartars 
and who in tho thirteenth century burst upon tho whole of Asia 
and upon tho eastern port of Europe with a fury to which history 
supplies DO equal In Europe tboy oonqncrod tho cost of Russia 
and remained masters oi it for two and a half contunos they 
overran Hungary and Poland Borbla and Bulgana making 
great devastations but receded from those countries Western 
Europe was untouched by them yot heard of them with terror 
Under Elhubllai Khan (who like Batu and Khulagu, was grandson 
of Jingis Khan) they conquered Qiina. But it was Islam that 
suffered most from them and though in tho end tho Tartars 
of tho west were converted to the religion of Islam yot before 
that happened, the deetruorion of Mohammedan civilisation that 

1 Idoootkaoir Uut loAcdo bott«rthAofonovUie«pelUngof UibuffiOMooikmcd ^ 
by tbe VnjHlA bittorlui of the Moofob. Glbbcoi lunrerer wifte* ft Zloglii aad 
there are rarlathnu be^DDd nomber 
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took place was beyond anything which Chnstendom ever suffered 
from the outer barbanans, even from such fierce warriors as 
Gensenc and Attila 

Were one, in all history* to select a period m which all the 
nations of the world might seem to be contendmg together for 
supremacy, and waiting for the divme judgment (a war to which 
Christian usage attaches the mystical name of Armageddon), 
the thirteenth century of our era might best seem to be such 
a time^ Yet, though great controversies lead to war, the decision 
of great controversies, whether national or rehgious, does not as 
a rule come through war , and certainly the thirteenth century of 
the Christian era, though a penod of immense conflicts, was not a 
period when any great conflict received decision m any memorable 
manner The Mongol outburst sank down, havmg m the end 
reinforced the ranks of Islam as far as numbers are concerned, 
but having m the meantime destroyed elements of science and 
learmng that could ill be spared 

Undoubtedly this great calamity does m part, though not 
entirely, excuse the rehgion of Islam for its subsequent barrenness 
m the realms of philosophy and science, perhaps even for the 
absence of civic development m its cities , and before proceedmg 
further, it will be well to make some quotations to show the true 
nature of the history to which I refer My first quotation shall 
be from Professor T W AinoWsPrea^hiTig of Islam, 186,186 

it will be seen that he quotes contemporary evidence 

There is no event in the history of Islam that for terror and desolation 
can be compared to the Mongol conquest Like an avalanche, the hosts 
of Jmgis Khan swept over the centres of Muslim culture and civilisation, 
leaving behmd them bare deserts and shapeless rums where before had 
stood the palaces of stately cities, girt about with gardens and fnntful 
comland When the Mongol army had marched out of the city of Herat, 
a miserable remnant of forty persons crept out of their hidmgplaces and 
gazed horror-stricken on the rums of their beautiful city — aU that were 
left out of a population of over 100,000 In Bokhara, so famed for its 
men of piety and learmng, the Mongols stabled their horses m the sacred 
precmcts of the mosques and tore up the Qur’ans to serve as htter, those 
of the inhabitants who were not butchered were earned away into captivity 
and their city reduced to ashes Such too was the fate of Samarcand, 
Balkh, and many another city of Central Asia, which had been the glones 
of Islamic civdisation and the dweUmgplaces of holy men and the seats 
of sound learmng — such too the fate of Baghdad that for centuries had been 
the capital of the Abbasid d5masty 

Well might the Muhammadan histonan shudder to relate such horrors , 
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wbcQ Ibna I Athlr comca to dcocrfbo tbe ioroods of tlte Hoogoli into the 
countrie* of lalom, for many yean, ho tell* x», “I ahrank from giving 
a recital of tbeso e\‘CJiU on accoont of their mognitode and my obhorrenco. 
ExTn now I oome reloctnnt to tbe faak« for who would deem it a light 
tluDg to lung the dceth>«ODg of Islam and of tbe Miunlmana, or find it 
c«ay to tell this tnlol O that my mother had not given mo blrtbl Ob, 
would that I had died ero thia, and been a thing forgotten forgotten 
qidte'l Many friends had urgod roe and still I stood irreeolatot biit 
1 saw that it was of no profit to forego the task and so 1 thus resume. 
I shall baxT to describe m-onta so toniblo and calamities so stupandous 
that neither day nor night bare over brought forth the like they fell 
on all nations, but on tbe 'Muslims room than aQ and were one to say 
that ainco Qod created Adam (be world boa not seen tbo liko ho would 
but tell the troth, for history baa nothing to relate that at all approaches 
it. Among tbe greatest <^ami(ies in bistory is tbe slau^ter that 
Nebuchadnezzar wrought among Uto chOdren of Israel and his d^ructioo 
of tbo Temple I but wliat is Jerusalero in comparison to the countries 
that these accursed ones laid waste overy town of which wns for greotor 
than Jerusalem and what we r e tbe children of Israel In comparison to 
those they slow since the Inliabltants of one of tbe dtlcs they destroyed 
were greater In numbers than all tbe children of Israel 7 Let us bopo that 
tbe world may never «« tbe liko again.** 

ThiB dirge which Professor Arnold quotes from fho Mo hnm 
medau hjstonon, does worthily conroy an idea of oronts from 
whioh the world still suffers for Central Asia has not yot rcoorored 
from the desolations of that terrible time The Mongol invasions 
were the last ontburst of puro hoathonlsm in tho worid tho 
last and the fiercest for Attila fierce aa ho was ia not to be 
held as equally tonfblo with Jlngis Kban Tho destrucjtion of 
Nineveh (whi^ modem rosearoh has shown to have been 
aooomplifihed by wild hordes similar to tho Mongols) is tho nearest 
parallel to tbe dcstmotion of Baghdad the two dtiea wore not 
very unlike in mognitudo and eplondoor but tho Arabs in Baghdad 
had attained a higher d^^rco both of morality and of civilisation 
than the Assynans in Nineveh who lived nearly nineteen oontuncs 
before them It is not without some real reason some woD 
foimded confidence that we may ©oho the words of Ibnn 1 Athlr 
and say that destruction by tbe hand of man reaobod its 
oulmination at that epoch and that the worid will never see tho 
Iflm again. 

But now let me quote Syed Amoer All s* brief summary of 
what the Mongols did and the final effect of their invasion 

The eruption of tbe Moogoli ojyxi tbe Boraoenio worid waa not llkn 
tbe Invasian of tbe Kotnau empire by tbe northern barbariam. Tbeee 

^ TbeM two MoteDon are quoted from tbe Koran, xix. 23. 

■ U/t mud TtaeJuf^t ofHoiammtJ pp. 0C3-3. 
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had proceeded slowly, and in then- comparatively gradual progress 
towards the heart of the empire they had become partially softened, and 
had to some extent cast oS then* pnstme ferocity The case was otherwise 
with the hordes of the devastator Chengiz They swept hke overwhelmmg 
torrents over Western Asia Wherever they went they left misery and 
desolation Their barbarous campaigns and their savage slaughters put 
an end for a tune to the mteUectual development of Asia But the moment 
the wdd savages adopted the rehgion of the Prophet of Arabia a change 
came over them. From the destroyers of the seats of leammg and arts 
they became the founders of acadermes and the protectors of the learned 
Sultan Blhoda-Bendah (Uljaitu-Edian), the sixth in descent from Chengiz, 
was distinguished for his attainments and his patronage of the sciences 
But the fearful massacres which the barbarians had committed among 
the settled and cultured population of the towns destroyed most of the 
gifted classes, with the result that, though the great cities like Bokhara 
and Samarcand rose agam mto splendour, they became, nevertheless, the 
seats of a narrower culture, more casmstical and theological than before 

It IS to the credit of Islam, as Syed Ameer Ah truly says, 
to have converted the barbarous Mongols to a disposition of 
greater mercy and enhghtenment , but a full remedy for the past 
calamity was not won, and has not been won up to this day 

It must not then be demed that the Mohammedans had a 
harder task m promoting the well-bemg of the world than 
Christians had, and that from causes quite irrespective of the 
mtunsic character of the two rehgions Yet when full allowance 
has been made for this, it will be found none the less that 
Chnstiamty, not Islam, supphed the seed out of which modem 
civihsation has sprung This I must endeavour to show, but 
it would be a very false and delusive way of showmg it, were 
I to conceal the real virtues, the real attainments, which were 
nourished m the bosom of Islam, and which have left their mark 
permanently on the world In truth, the blossoming of Islam 
preceded the blossoming of Chnstiamty , and to show what Islam 
did for the benefit of the world is the step which lies next before 
me A great deal of it is wntten m the impartial pages of 
Humboldt, from whom I will now quote The foUowmg sentences, 
not stnctly consecutive, but yet m the order m which they appear 
m the chapter from which they are quoted, will be found m the 
translation of Humboldt’s Cosmos by E C 0tt6, vol u 
pp 571-6001 

The Arabs, a people of Semitic origin, partially dispelled the barbarism 
which had shrouded Europe for upwards of two himdred years after the 
storms by which it had been shaken, from the aggressions of hostile nations 

^ It is rather singular that Humboldt, in the passage from which I quote, commends 
the Arab race but not them rehgion Yet the “Arabs” were of course the early 
Mohammedans, and Islam was the stimulus that had awakened them 
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Tbo Aralrt l«kd ub book to tho Iroperisbobk) khitccb of Greek phflosophyj 
Htvl bondes tbo Inflocnco then cxerdiwd on ackmUBo cuHivatlon tboy have 
•1*0 extended and ofKmed now paths In tho domain of natoml investl 
gotJon- This pooplot after haring conilntKd for tbonsands of yeors almost 
without contMt with tbo rest of tho worlds and advancing cbicflj In 
■Nomadfo bordea snddcnlj burst forth from tbdr former mode of life 
and acquiring cultivation from tbo mental contact of tho inhabitants of 
more andent iM^nts of d Wlisstion con\*crted and subjected to their dominion 
the nations dwelling between tho Pillara of ITorcules and tlio Indus to 
tbo point wbero tbo Bolor chain intersects tbo Hindoo Coosb- Tboj 
maintained relations of comment* as early ns tho middle of tho ninth 
century shnultancous]^ with tbo northeni countries of Europe with 
ilodagnwHXr Eastern Africa, India and China dilTitsod languages, money 
and Indian numerals, and founded apoworful and long enduring communion 
of lands united together b> ono common religion. The Arabs poascoed 
remorkablo quaUIlcations. oUko for apprapristing to themselves, nnd 
again dlffuslog abroad the seeds of knowledgo and grmcnil intercourse 
from Um Euphrates to tho Gaadalqni\*cr and to tho south of Central 
Africa. Jso other race presents os with room striking oxaropJes of extonsiw 
land Joanreyv undertaken by pn\*ato individuals not only for purposes 
of trade but also with the view of collecting information surposBlng in 
these regpee ts tho trac'd! of tlic Duddbist priests of Thibet and Chinn, 
Moroo Polo and tbo Christian mlnooaries, who were sent on an embassy 
to the MongoUan pnnccs. Important elements of Asdatio knowledge 
reached Europe through the intimate relations existing botween 
Arabs and tbs nativ'cs of India and China. 

Of the long series of remarkable googropbers presented to us In tbo 
htcrotaro of tbo Arabs, it mil bo sullldcnt to name the flrert and lost, 
El Istdohn and Alhassan (Johannes Leo Africonus) Geography never 
acquired a greater acquisition of foots, even from the dlsco\‘erica of the 
Portugueso and Spaniarda Within fifty j'cejs after the death of the 
Prophet, the Arabs had already roaebed tbe eztromest wes t ern coasts 
of Africa and tbe port of Aafl. Geography was no longer Umlted to a 
reprcscntatloQ of the relations of space, nnd tho determinations of latitude 
and longitude which hod been multiplied bv Ahul Hasaan, or to a desorip 
tlan of river districts and mountain obnlos but it rather led tbo people 
already fomfllar with nsturo to an sequalnlance with the organJo produota 
of the sod, especially those of tbs vrgetoblo world. As a botanist wo must 
name Ibn Baithar of Alologa, whoso travels in Greece Psrslat India, 
and Egypt, entitle him to be regaidod with admiration for tho tendenoy 
be e>'incod to oomparo together by independent observations, the pro 
doctions of different sonos in tbo oast and west. Tbo point from whence 
all these ellorts emanated was tbe study of medicine by which the Arabs 
long ruled tbe Ohrlstfon schools, and for tbe more perfeot development 
of which Ibn Slna (Avicenna) a native of Asohona near Bochara, Ibn 
Bosobd (Averroee) of Cordova, tho younger Scraplon of Syria, and Moaue 
of Maridin on the Evq)hrates, avtUM thsmselvee of all the means yielded 
by tbe Arabian caravan and sea troda I have purposol> enumerated 
the widely removed blrthplaoes of celebrated Arabian literati sinoe tlwy 
are calculated to remind us of the great area over which tbo peculiar 
mental direotlon, and tbe simultaneous aotivity of tbe Arabian race 
extended the sphere of ideas. Tho most powerful Infloenoe e xerci sed by 
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the Arabs on general natural physics was that directed to the advances 
of chemistry, a science for which this race created a new era The 
labours of Geber^, and the much more recent ones of Razes^, have been 
attended by the most important results Tlus period is characterised 
by the preparation of sulphuric and nitric acids, aqua regia, preparations 
of mercury and of the oxides of other metals, and bj' the Icnow ledge of 
the alcoholic process of fermentation The first scientific foundation, and 
the subsequent advances of chemistry, are so much the more important 
as they imparted a Imowledgo of the heterogeneous character of matter, 
and the nature of forces not made mamfest by motion, but vluch now 
led to the recogmtion of the importance of composition 

Among the advances which science owes to the Arabs, it will be sufficient 
to mention Alhazen’s work on refraction, partly borrowed, perhaps, from 
Ptolemjr’s Optics, and the knowledge and first application of the pendulum 
as a means of measurmg time, due to the great astronomer, Ebn-Jimis 

The Arabs were m possession of planetary tables as early as the close 
of the eighth century We have already observed that the Siisritia, the 
ancient mcorporation of all the medical knowledge of the Indians, was 
translated by learned men belonging to the court of the Caliph Harun 
Al-Raschid — a proof of the early mtroduction of Sanscrit hteraturo The 
Arabian mathematician Albirum even went te India for the purpose of 
studymg astronomj’' His wntmgs, which have only recently been made 
accessible to us, prove how intimatclj’^ he had mode himself acquainted 
with the country, traditions, and comprehensive knowledge of the Indians 

However much the Arabian astronomers may have owed to the earher 
civihsed nations, and especially to the Indian and Alexandrian schools, 
they have, nevertheless, considerably extended the domain of astronomy 
by their own practical endowments of mind , by the number and direction 
of their observations, the improvement of their instruments for angular 
measurement, and their zealous efiorts to rectify the older tables by 
a comparison with the heavens 

Besides makmg laudatory mention of that which we owe to the natural 
science of the Arabs m both the terrestnal and celestial spheres, we must 
likewise allude to their contributions m separate paths of mtellectual 
development to the general mass of mathematical science 

I need not quote more , but the reader will sufficiently perceive 
from these observations of Humboldt, that the eailier haH of 
Mohammedan history, reckomng from the Hejra (622 a n ) to the 
present time, was a period of great and useful mental activity 
among the races that had embraced Islam, of whom the Arabs 
were then the chief Moreover there were parts of the Arab 
nature which lay outside the scope of Humboldt’s treatise, and 
which therefore he did not mention, the courage and chivalry 
of many of the Mohammedan warriors , the merit of their histonans 
and philosophers , the great excellence, sometimes, of their 
architecture Sculpture and pamtmg (as far as hvmg forms are 

^ Humboldt adds in the text the correct Arabic forms of the names of these two 
chemists, viz Abu-Mnssah-Dschafar-al Hufi and Abu Bekr Arrasi 
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concerned) were forbidden to Mohammedans on religious grounds , 
but Firdousi and others were renowned in pootrj during the 
ages of wlilch I am hero speaking 

Thus in (ho cariy centuries did Islam preserve tho memory 
of tho genius of tho ancient Oreco-Roraan world and added 
achievements of its owm to that which it had received For Ibis 
performance the gratitude of posterity is duo but tho weakness 
of Islam laj in another quarter which must now bo mentioned 
>.owhcrc in tho ^lohammedon world were tho relations of man 
to roan worked out with such a careful apportionment of rights 
and duties os should ensuro permanonco to tho sociot} so 
constructed Tho structure of sodetj in so far as it had any 
structure was rmlitai^ this was not bccaoso Mohammedans 
cherished anj dchnito determination to propagate religion by 
warfare but bccauso thc^ lield that tho true religion must bo 
supremo and warfare was in tlioso da)‘s (and often In our oirn 
days) thought to bo tho natural wa> of vindicating supremaoj 
Thori^ when warfare once began tho religion of Islam Inspir^ 
its adherents with oxtroordinarj force in conylng it to a successful 
issue As a matter of fact Islam did progress through the sword 
it was therefore natural that the head of the religion ond its 
chief propagators should in all tho early times bo warriors 
But there enmo a tlmo when Islam bad rcaobed tbc limit of tho 
progress which then was possible for it CJbnstondom was no 
longer easily to bo orcrcomo cither in tho cost or in tho west and 
thoogli tho Turks north of the Persian dominion wore gradually 
being converted tills was not a speedy process and warfaro 
docs not appear to have taken place In tho course of It Thus 
in the nmth century, in the most flonnshing period of tho 
Abbassid dynasty it scorns that there might have been an 
opportunity for organising society on pnndplca of equal right for 
oil , or ht any rate for beginning such an organisation 3Ioham 
medan sodoty might have learned to censure tho wieng-dolngs of 
its rulers, or to defend itself agomst thorn, when nco^uL But 
no tendency of this kind showed itself It was possible to rebel 
against a caliph It was posalblo to assassinate him but peaceable 
oonsuro or contracts between a sovordgn and those whom he 
ruled out of which pormanent rights of subjoots might grow as 
against tho despotism of thoir rulor wore Imposalblo Lot mo 
not bo supposed to say that Mohammedan rulera were always 
arbitrary in their conduot tboro wore groat instanoes to the 
contrary It Is worth whilo to refer to tho JVco/tse on the Prvictples 
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of Oovemm&tU, drawTi up in the eleventh century of our era at 
the instance of the Seljuk emperor Mehk Shah, by his prime 
mimster Nizam-el-MuIJc , tlie intention of the treatise is to 
secure perfect justice in a Moslem ruler towards his subjects 
Let me quote a few sentences from Mr Stanley Lane-Poole’^, 
descnptive of this work 

“ The most striking feature,” he wTitcs, “ in tlie system of go\ ernmont 
outlined by Nizam-ol-l\IuIk is his constant insistence on the duties of the 
sovereign towards his subjects, and the elaborate checks suggested for 
the detection and pumshmont of official corruption and oppression Twice 
a week the Sultan was obhged to hold public audience, when anybod\, 
however humble and imknown, might come to present his grievances and 
demand justice The Sultan must hear these petitions lumsclf, mthout 
any go-between, hsten patiently, and decide each case in accordance •mth 
equity Various precautions are recommended to ensure the free access 
of the subject to the king Extraordinarj’^ pains were to bo taken lest 
the maladmmistration of local governors should escape detection Constant 
mspection of the taxgatherers and other officials is recommended, and 
severe pumshment is to bo meted out to the unjust ‘Spies,’ he says, 
‘must perpetually traverse the roads of the various provinces, disgmsed 
as merchants, dervishes &c and send in reports of what they hear, so 
that nothmg that passes shall remam unknoivu ’ These pro\nsions for 
just admimstration and fiequent mspection vere all the more necessary 
m an empire wluch was founded upon a mihtary organisation, wherein 
the government was vested in the hands of foreigners ” 

It would seem that Melil^ Shah did conscientiously caiTy out the 
system thus sketched for him, and that roads were safe under 
his sovereignty, commerce was fostered, and the prosperity of 
his subjects was at a high level But the weakness of such a 
system of government hes on the face of it It is a government 
assumed to be despotic, if the ruler fulfils his duties, thmgs 
may go fairly weU , but if the ruler does not fulfil his duties, or 
gives way to sudden passion m the execution of them, aU manner 
of mjustices are sure to ensue, and m default of any strong 
instmct m the commumty at large, that such mjustices must 
be corrected, they will not be corrected Now it was this instmct, 
this brotherly instmct, to see that m the affairs of ordmary hfe 
injustices shall either not be committed, or if committed shall be 
remedied, or if remedy be impossible, then that security shall be 
taken that the hke shall not occur agam — ^this instmct it was 
which was feeble among Mohammedans Take a couple of 
instances The Ommeyad d5masty, m the day of their power as 
cahphs at Damascus, may have been guilty of many crimes, 
but the bloodthirsty determination to root them out which 

^ From his work on Saladtn, pp 13-16 
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actuated the firot of the Abbaeaid caliphs showed none of that 
care which ought to accompany a jnst condemnataon yet none 
protested against it The only Ommeyad who escaped m the 
general elaughtor of his kmdrod did so by flymg to Spam at the 
other end of the Mohammedan worid where he found foUowers 
and In the end established a durable rule But no feeling of 
moderation or justice availed to protect the Ommeyads wherever 
the sword of the Abbaaaid could reach them. Nor when Hamn 
Alrasohld destroyed the Barmecide clan, who had been the most 
devoted of his adherents was there anyone to require of him 
a reason for the bloody deed, It was accepted os a legitimate 
act of the ruler to whom all submitted. The real motive for this 
massacre la to this day matter of conjeetore merely Thus 
though there might bo prosponty piety and mcrease of knowledge 
throughout the Mohammedan world and though there were 
Mohammedan rulera who deserve oux respect and even admiration 
(none more so than the famous Saladln) yet regard for jndlvidaaJ 
rights was feeble alUanoos of entisens against the sword of the 
monarch were unknown the pnnoiplee of justice were crudely 
held and easily overstepped without starring up any public 
resolution to guard against future tyranny bv permanent defences 
There may be some who explain this oharaoteristJo of Moslem 
peoples their inability (at any rate as far as past ages are concerned) 
to build up any government which is not simply deepotio as a 
result of their being Orientals It is by Europeans it Is thought 
that freedom Is valued Aslafcioe can hardly oonoeive it they 
may get rid of a despot, but from despotism they can never 
emancipate themselves it is supposed that there is some 
aluggishneas m their blood which is adverse to the energies by 
which freedom must be maintained. I do not deny that there 
18 Bome truth m this explanation In so for as it is true it is 
the great histories of Greece and Rome that have sunk into 
the blood of European nations and have imparted to them the 
capacity of building up constitutions, the barbanan Gotha or 
Franks may have valued freedom but they hod no practice in 
building it up on a large scale There has been nothing m 
Asiatic nations precisely parallel to the influence of ancient 
Greece and Rome on Europe Yet I cannot but think that it 
IS from the east even more than from Greece and Bome that 
CSinatian nations have derived their power of buflding up free 
constitutions which has been wanting to Moslem nations- They 
have derived it from the race of Israel more than from any 
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other quarter. True, the Bible does not record among the 
Israehtes anything like the popular constitutions of modem 
nations But what the Bible does continually record, is the 
free speech of heroic men, who were not kmgs, m censure (when 
that was needed) of the kmgs to whom they were subject, a 
censure qmte distmct from hostdity, and very rarely accompamed 
by active hostihty^, but exceedmgly plain m impressing upon 
the pubhc nund the wrong which the kmgs had done These 
heroic men were the prophets Nothing more stimulative of 
a free spirit can be conceived than the prophetic utterances as 
recorded m the Old Testament, and the role of the prophets 
was taken up by the Christian Church, and was an abidmg 
counteractive of despotism m the west at all events, to some 
extent m the east also, though the eastern mind was so much 
bent on theology that freedom m civil affairs was not attamed 
in that quarter But without disparagmg the east, it was m 
western Europe that Christian activity found its mam channel, 
and here it was that the modem civihsed world began to be formed. 
The Koran was unable to frame a civilisation m Moslem countnes 
as durable as that which we see m western Europe to-day, because 
the Koran, though not mcogmsant of the ordmary duties of 
men, lays far less stress on them than on rehgious behef, and m 
particular almost ignores the great temptations which monarchs, 
more than other men, are hable to, where ordmary moral action 
18 concerned 

I have tried to show the merits, I have tried also to show 
the failmgs, of the rehgion of Islam as it has been displayed m 
history, as educative of the human soul, and as a guide to human 
conduct Let us not disparage it, but yet I think we must 
see that something greater than Islam is needed, m order to 
set mankind m a condition of stable progress And now I come 
to the much more complex subject of the Christian Church , and 
I am at present treatmg of it, be it remembered, as it existed m 
the centuries between the time of Charlemagne and the begminng 
of the Reformation m the sixteenth century 

I have extolled the Christian Church as one of the chief causes, 
mdeed m connexion with the Bible as the chiefest cause, of 
modem freedom But strange to say, m one particular direction, 
namely m the exercise of the mteUect, the Christian Church was 

^ There are, I thnik, only two mstanoes of actual rebeUion, by Israehtes of very 
high character, against the monarchs to whom they were subject, one is the rebeUion 
which Elisha promoted, through Jehu, against Jehoram the son of Ahab, the other 
IS the rebeUion of the Maccabees agamst Antiochus Epiphanes 
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the most powerful adversary to freedom that the world has ever 
known In its direot action the Christian Churoh was suoh an 
adversary that is to say free mqniry was by the Chnrch absolutely 
prohibited whenever the tendency of such inquiry appeared m 
the least likely to oppose the dootnnal decisions of the Churoh , 
and Christian authoritaes had the eye of a lynx for detecting 
tendencies which were Hkely to oppose them Thus the direct 
action of the Churoh was as adverse to intellectual progress as 
could be conceived and if we ask why the Church was so adverse 
it must be answered that it was partly from a motive which 
merits our respect, namely azudety lest the honour of Jesus 
Christ should suffer detriment thxoogh novel processes of thought 
but even mote from a motive which we can only lament, namely 
the fear lest God should send to hell those who think erroneously 
of Jesus C h rist To save suoh persons from hell, the Churoh 
resolved to frighten them into b^ef and except in the case of 
very brave persons the Church had very effective means of 
frightening them But ooriously enough, while the direct action 
of the Church was thus repressive m the extreme the mdireot 
action of the Churoh did m some ways foster the mteUeot and 
that m no shght degree For first, except m some special Instances 
(of which the Crusades were the most remarkable) the Church 
wsB very much against wariike excitements peace was really 
valued and among the pleasures of peace the exermse of the 
intellect is in itself one of the most useful and blameless Next 
the quiet of the monasteries and even of ecolesiastioal life outside 
the monasteries was very favourable to intelleotual reeearoh in 
the case of persons who had by nature inquiring intelle<3te Then 
too the art of writing was specially cultivated by eoclesiastiOB 
and the copying of manusenpts (and their adornment too by 
iHustrative pictures) was a favourite employment of the mnnkH 
end though the maaosaripfis traosoiibed were generaCy of a 
religions nature yet Latin and even Greek manusenpts of olasaical 
authors were not wanting and the transenptaon of those involved 
their perusal, and this brought about a go^ deal of enlargement 
of mind Translations of Arabian philoeophets were presently 
available also and served to assist the improvement of the 
European Intelleot Slow as thm process of intelleotual revival 
was it nevertheless did take place during the oentunes of which 
I am speaking and through the aotaon of that very Churoh 
which was so determined an adversary of free thought. I do 
not tbfnk I can bettor Illastrate thlfl more genial and salutery 
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side of the Church’s action than by quoting some sentences from 
the French histonan of mathematics, Montucla (as he is given 
m Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, vol i pp 274-6) 
“And here,” writes the eminent Frenchman, “it is impossible not to 
reflect that all those men who, if they did not augment the treasure of 
the sciences, at least served to transmit^it, were monks, or had been such 
ongmaUy Convents were, durmg these stormy ages, the asylum of 
sciences and letters Without these rehgious men, who, m the silence 
of then monasteries, occupied themselves m transcnhmg, m studymg, 
and m imitatmg the works of the ancients, well or ill, those works would 
have perished, perhaps not one of them would have come down to us 
The thread which connects us with the Greeks and Romans would have 
been snapt asunder , the precious productions of ancient hterature would 
no more exist for us, than the works, if any there were, published before 
the catastrophe that annihilated that highly scientiflc nation, which, 
accordmg to Badly, existed m remote ages m the center of Tartary, or at 
the roots of Caucasus In the sciences we should have had all to create , 
and at the moment when the human min d should have emerged from its 
stupor and shaken oS its slumbers, we should have been no more advanced 
than the Greeks were after the takmg of Troy ” 

Strange it is that the same institution should have been the 
nurse of the mtellect, and yet the persecutor of the mtellect * 
An mtemal conflict was gomg on, all unconsciously to those who 
were wagmg it, withm the Church herself, a hving energy was 
coming to birth , but the pangs were as the pangs of childbirth 

However, I must for the present recede from the subject on 
which I have just touched, the intellectual development of 
mediaeval Europe, and revert to the more ordmary courses of 
life as they showed themselves m Christian countries I have 
said that Islam, while anticipatmg Christianity m mteUectual 
progress, was defective as regards making any efforts towards 
determining the relations of men with each other Now the 
Christian nations of the west did make such efforts, and these 
efforts were fruitful The task was an arduous one, and if we look 
at the Christian countries of this twentieth century after Christ, 
it is impossible to say that the relations of men to each other 
have even yet been detemuned m a satisfactory maimer, far 
from it But there has been progress towards such determmation , 
the Christian nations of Europe have accomplished something 
towards it since the days of Charlemagne Indeed the begmnmgs 
of such progress were before the days of Charlemagne From the 
time when the Benedictme monks, often men of noble birth, 
began to plough the land and do duties accounted servile with 
their own hands, from that tune it became apparent that the 
social relations of men were undergoing a change of a very radical 
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sort the end of which none conld know Nor wm it a less notioe 
able fact that the authontlea of the Chnroh stood as the oonnsellors 
and reproveiB of eonporoTB I do not say that such oonnseh 
such reproof was always just hot it was very important that it 
should be exercised 

Yet it was -also important that the imperial authority and 
the Oiurch authority should on the whole be friendly to each 
other It was inevitable that their fnendship should be subject 
to strains and as long as the ancient Roman empire was re 
presented only by the emperor at Oonatantmople the strain 
between the emperor and the western church represented by the 
bishop of Rome had been too great for real fnendship Hence 
it was very welcome to the wea t e m ohuroh and a real gain for 
mankind, when the snrpasstng power of Charlemagne made it 
natural for pope Leo HE to crown him at Rome as Jloman 
emperor, in the year 800 a J) it was an act that made no formal 
"breach "between the eastern and the western dhmoh but fitfll 
it came to pass in consequence of it that the two branches of the 
Church went their own ways. In the end there was that 
regrettable diaruption and separation between them which still 
ejosts bnt that did not oome at once 

Both in the eastern and in the western church the general 
tone of the civil to the oooleeiastioal authority was one of respect 
there were quarrels indeed, and sometimes bitter ones but 
neither civil nor eccleaiastaoal power wished to uproot its rival 
and to reign alone And os I must neoessanly say less of the 
eastern than of the western church in the present chapter it 
may be well to niustrate this pomt from the annalw of the eastern 
ohuroh In the latter port of the tenth century the great country 
of Russia had been converted to Christianity and had by 
preference taken the form professed at Constantinople as its 
model and adhered to the dootnnes and rule of the ohuroh of 
that mty A century and a quarter later in the year 1113 A-d 
"V ladimir the Second came to the Russian throne, and received 
(Dean Stanley tells us) from the Russian pnmate a copy of the 
101st Psalm as a description of what a ruler should be How 
he mterpreted and earned out the instruction thus supphed will 
be seen from his will, m which he left his dving counsels to his 
sons I quote it from the work to whioh 1 have just alluded 
(St»nley*B Eastern OTurcA pp 372-374) 

O my chiTdreD praise God and love men. Par it ia not fastiog. ncr 
solitude, nor mopastio Hte, that will p roc u re you eternal life but ooly 
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doing good Forget not the poor, nourish them, remember tjiat riches 
come from God, and are given you only for a sliort time Do not burj' 
your vrealth m the ground, this is agamst the precepts of Chnstiamty 
Be fathers to orphans Be judges in the cause of widows, and do not 
let the powerful oppress the weak Put to death neither innocent nor 
guilty, for notlung is so sacred as the hfe and soul of a Christian Never 
take the name of God in vam , and never break the oath you have made 
in Inssing the crucifix ]\Iy bretliren said to me, “Help us to drive out 
the sons of Rostislof, or else give up our aUiance ” But I said, “I cannot 
forget that I have lussed the cross ” I opened then the book of Psalms, 
and read there with deep emotion. “Why art thou so vexed, O my soul, 
and V h V art thou so disquieted mtlun me ? Put thy trust in God I will 
confess mv faults, and ho is gracious ” 

Bo not on\nous at the triumph of the wicked and the success of 
trcicherj’’ Fear the lot of the impious Do not desert the sick do not 
let the sight of dead corpses terrify you, for we must all die Receive 
•vnlh jov the blessing of the clergy do not keep yourself aloof from them 
do them good, that they may pray to God for vou Drive out of your 
heart all suggestions of pride, and remember that we are all penshable — 
to daj full of hope, to-raorrov in the coffin Abhor lying, drunkenness, and 
dcbaucheiy Love your waves, but do not suffer them to have any power 
over \ ou Endeavour constantly to obtain Icnowledge AVithout ha\ang 
quitted his palace, my father spoke five languages, a thing wluch wins 
for us the admiration of foreigners 

In war bo \ngilant, bo an example to your boyards Never retire 
to rest until you have posted your guards Never take off your arms 
while vou are wathin reach of the enomj’- And, to avoid being surpnsed, 
be always early on horseback When you are on horseback say your 
prn\ers, or at least the shortest and best of all, “Lord, have mercy 
upon us ” 

Wlien jou lin\el through ^our pro\Tnces, do not allow your attendants 
to do the least injiirj' to the inhabitants Entertain always at your own 
expense the master of the house m which xou take up your abode 

If \ou find j ourself affected by any ailment, make three prostrations 
to the ground before the Lord, and nc\er let tho sun find you m bed 
At tlie dawn of da\, m\ father, and tho \artuous men by whom ho was 
‘surrounded, did tlius tho\ glonfied the Lord, and cned, in tho joj of 
thf'ir hearts, “Vouchsafe, O m\ God, to enlighten mo with tin divine 
light ’’ Thej, then seated themsohes to deliberate, or to administer 
jiHtice to the people, or tho\ went to tho chase, and in tho middle of tho 
da\ the\ slept , wlucli God permits to man ns well ns to beasts and birds 

For nn own part, I accustomed mjsolf to do e\er^ thing that I might 
hin ord'Tetl m\ sr>n.ants to do Night and daj. Hummer and winter, 
1 waT p^rfietualH mo\mg about I wnshetl to see e\er\ thing with m\ 
own f\i s Neier did I abandon the poor or the widow to the oppressions 
of thn [Kiv erfui I made it nn dut% to irnpect the churelies and tho pnered 
e<n mollify of religion, as well ns the managrmtnt of mv property, nn 
Plebp-., anrl the \ultur» ' arul h'v’ks of mv hunting c stuhlishrn* nt 

1 h'lVt made iiglgv thne tampaiims and main ixpiditions I eon 
( hidi-d nirK‘/*n tr» aties with tlv* Poloitzv, I took fnptive one hundn d 

il.'tr p-mrei vtjjoni I t fnt utram, and I put two hundnsi of them 
to d' t*h, hv th‘>j Vine th' m into n* trs 
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\o one has ever treveiled more rapidly than I have done Sotting 
oat In the morning from Tobemigof I have arrivtd at Kleff before the 
hour of \*eei)er*. 

In mj youth what falls from my horae did I not erTpeneneo I wounding 
my fed and my banda, and broaking mj head against trees, Pat the 
Lord watched o\Tr mo. 

In hunting amidst the thickest forests, how many times ba\"o I caught 
wDd horses and bound them togetberl How many times hax-o I been 
thrown down b> bufToloes, wounded bj tbo antlers of stags, and trodden 
under the feet of elks I A furious wild boar rent my swotd from 
baldrick: my saddle was tom to pieces by a bear; this terriblo beast 
rushed upon m> oourscr whom ho threw down upon me But tho Lord 
protected me 

O my children, fear neither death nor wild beasts. Trust In Proridcncoi 
it Car surpasses all hetman precautions. 

That 18 a production dlatiogulshcd by tho simple natural 
trust ^hich it shows in tho oxcoUonco of Christian teaching and 
by tho respect which it breathes for Christian teachers Tho 
writer indeed, Is one with whom it would not haTO been safe to 
take liberties I But summani} as ho might deal with individuals 
Vladimir the Second has plainly an esteem for tho clergy that 
would not bo affected by any imfavouroblo judgments which 
bo miglit chance to form respootmg individuals among them 
thoy are In his view performing a necessary aud divine office 
Further his obaraotor oven if there bo some romalniug oloments 
of barbansm in it is gonorous bravo and Cbnstian ho is a 
man who has his work in tho world, and who does it without fear 
Even if we should say that in tho after history of Russia the 
religious authonty became too subsorviont in presence of the 
power of tho monorob there is not as far as Vladimir is concerned 
any sign of arrogance m tbo tomporal ruler he treats the Divine 
Power as something to which ho himself has to render on account 
his religion is interwoven with all his actions 

What Vladimir was to tbo oastom ohuroh that dariemagno 
was to the wootom church the honoured protootor fortified by 
Bpintoal aids which the Church supplied not on immaoulato 
person by any means but on organiser, and sustaining the 
fabno of government by his organising power And though 
after the death of Cbatiomagne m 814 ilJ) the great dominion 
which he had built up broke gredually Into separate portions 
under his suoecasore, yet did tho effect of his work not wholly 
pass away there was strength enough In thoee separate portions 
to repel the wild marauding bands who kept streaming from 
Asia westwards or if not wholly repoDed, they were absorbed 
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and Christianised, as were the Magyars early in the tenth century 
Sea robbers there still were, the ISTofthmen committed their 
plunders and ravages round the coasts of Europe, and yet 
these too gradually became softened and civilised, and it was 
the spiritual power, with the Pope for its centre, to which they 
rendered their homage 

We must bear m mmd that throughout all these ages, weak 
though they were on the side of hterary culture, the gospel 
precepts of humihty, compassion, and forgiveness kept filtermg 
through to the laity by way of the clergy, and were not without 
fruit m those parts of society where there was the buddmg of 
native force, prefigurmg future developments^ What is called 
the feudal system was one of these formative movements , 
pecuharly personal m its primary character, bemg the attempt 
to bmd the whole of society together through hnks of reciprocal 
duties, descending from the highest to the lowest The feudal 
system was slowly coming mto existence durmg the mnth and 
tenth centuries , m the three centuries which followed we find it 
more stable and more defimtely connected with land tenure than 
it had been before , then it slowly lost its strength, through the 
mcreased power of monarchs, the growth of towns, the progress of 
legislation (which tended to supersede personal claims), and more 
or less through aU those numerous ties which developmg knowledge 
brmgs with it, especially m the regions of commerce and of art 
The bias of the feudal system towards embodymg duty m personal 
relations was very favourable to many tender emotions and to the 
romantic poetry m which those emotions have a natural outlet , 
but when taken as a substitute for formal law, it was capable of 
being harsh and tyrannous, and m many parts of Europe this 
mfenor character was the impression which it left behmd it m the 
after history Still it is true that the feudal system was a geniune 
attempt at organisation, and m many respects it did organise 
the races of Europe m those ruder times of which I am speaking, 
though it needed the supplement and correctmg force of other 
pnnciples afterwards 

Side by side with the feudal system, and m many respects 
antagomstic to it, yet cooperatmg m the same work of inter- 
penetrating society with mstitutions and forces which made it 
easier to hve peaceably and happily, was the mimicipal government 

* Tho remarks on the imperfection and yet the ment of fendahsm, in Sidpivick’s 
Development of Fttropcan Polity, p 208, ivill illustrate what I say m the folloiung 
sentences 
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in |ho dtiOB of western Enrope This as I bare said was partly 
an inhentanco from the Roman empire and partly also the 
strong individualism of tho feudal sj-stom kindled a rotahatoiy 
passion in tho inhabitants of the cities , arrogance was answered 
by defiance But wo must not leave out os completing tho hat 
of influential forces that equitable temper which Christian 
teaching inspired and which enabled citrxons to stand together 
against despotism and military aggression and to recover from 
most serious losses Nowhcro perhaps was this temper so 
markedly shown as in the great rcpublio of Venice which bronght 
into life onginnllv by tho fugitives from the exterminating sword 
of Attila and sheltered behind tho lagoons of tho Adriatio, was 
ablo m tho year 810 to repel tho son of Cborlemagno and in 
tho after contuncs wielded supremo maritime power But I need 
not say that Venice did not stand alone nor need I enomorato 
tho famous Itahan cities that wore her rivals some of which 
have not maintained their Importance with tho progress of time 
for Instance tho seaport Amalfi which in tho tenth century had 
fifty thousand inhabitants in tho twentieth century is reduced 
to tho tenth part of that number Tho tokens of an improving 
morality oro discerned fitfully and accidentally a golden thread 
among a confusion of glaring or dingy ciroumsLonce hero is an 
example from the history of Venice 

An oxtnnt edict of tbo j'cnr aj> 000 in the rrign of Potrr CJonchano TV 
farbklA the tlaw trade under temporal and iphituel penaltica, and it 
mentions Poln in IstHa as a prlndp^ aeet of the trade* 

In Germany and Franco tho mnth and tenth centuries were 
a period of slow growth for the municipalities which were 
continually assailed by the feudal lords but in tho eleventh 
century after arduous struggles they ^ron their mdopondonce 
and extorted ohorters from their feudal superiors a movement 
which wnfl complotod in tho eleventh century The longs on 
the whole helped tho munldpahties in their strnggle though not 
invanably* 

In England tho ninth end tenth centunoe were notable for 
the tremendous inroads of tho heathen Danes and for their 
gradual conversion to Christianity Neither the feudal system 
nor the growth of municipalities marked this penod in England 

* From that Taloabie woric, the Svig Hutvry of r«air« hr F C Hodgson, p. ICO. 
Ur Hodgion adda that eren in the eighth oeDttoy pope Zaoh&rlu had ee mui e d this 
trade. 

* Bee. in l e a wt of this vfaole rabjeot, Gnisot'i Eutory of (TiriZuetimi in Fvrepa, 
iMtnre tzi. I ure been greatly taoebted to Gakot, than vbom there la do more 
■Tmpatbetie, do more dt«wTrnlng, erftio of the UlddJe .Agea. 
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the struggles were more simple, more elemental, everytlung is 
gathered up mto the one great issue, whether Saxon or Dane, 
whether Christian or heathen, shaU he the ruler But m truth 
the issue denoted by the phrase Christian versus heathen was 
far more profound than that denoted by the phrase Saxon versus 
Dane We should find it difficult to say whether Saxon or Dane 
really won m that conflict of two centuries long, there can be 
no question at all that Chnstiamty won, and that heathenism 
disappeared, as the result of it Moreover, the evidences of the 
Christian spirit, m its most loveable form, are singularly strong 
here We may look far among the records of the monarchs of 
the earth before we find one so attractive, so excellent m aU 
relations of hfe, as Alfred, whether we regard him as soldier, 
as statesman, or as hterary author and translator of classical 
works If the narrowness of the kingdom allotted to hun prevented 
his attaining the greatness of Charlemagne, he was yet purer m 
his actions than Charlemagne, and it was his mtiinsic worth, 
even more than his success m battle, that made permanent the 
conversion of his Danish foes to the ChnstiaP faith Nor were 
the descendants of Alfred unworthy of hun, at any rate for three 
quarters of a century after his death But towards the close of 
the tenth century there does appear some degeneration among 
the Saxon race m England Conjectural causes may be assigned 
for this, but the history is too httle known by us to trace them 
with certamty, we can only be certam that seeds of virtue 
remamed m the land, which had a blossoming at a later time 
But before that happened, England was subdued first by Danish 
kmgs (of whom Canute was far the greatest), and then, after an 
mterval, by the Normans The Normans had themselves been 
of the race of the sea-robbers , but a province of France had been 
assigned to them as their possession by the kmg of France (to 
whom they were thenceforth m feudal subordmation), and there 
they had dwelt for a century and a half before they mvaded 
England Durmg that sojourn they had acquired certam 
refinements, certam powers, m which the Enghsh were lackmg, 
and their rule proved m the end (though not immediately) of 
real service to England 

Let me return to the mam European history , first remarkmg 
that the faU of Ireland mto disordet, after much pnstme virtue 
and leammg, happened very nearly at the same tune as the 
decadence of Saxon England 

There can be no doubt that the three centuries after 
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Charlemagne with all their tiunulta and ware and disordora of 
Church and State did result in a greater fixJtj of goremments 
and a more exact dotorminatlon of the duties by which every man 
was bound. The yoor 1000 a d (or shortly after the accession of 
the dynastj of Hugh Capet to the French throne— one of the most 
enduring of all hnea of monarohs known to history) is spoken 
of by Gohot as the dale after which real national feohng begins 
in Europe Especially were Germany and Franco then finally 
separated, and demarcation of countries began to be roughly 
fixed by demarcation of languages I must not dwell on details 
but perhaps the year 1100 more than the year 1000 is the epoch 
of history which marfa the basis of the Europo which is now Lot 
us see what by that time had been cflooted in Christendom as 
steps on the way to that perfect union which it is to bo hoped 
mankind may attain Three forms of union have been moutioncd 
above and may bo bnefly repeated hero 

Firstly the umon implied by feudal duties and privilege* — 
secondly, the union implied by belonging to a city with municipal 
regulations— thirdly the union implied by that much larger 
conception a common country or natlon^ty — all theso wore 
oxistont and had true forco In Europo espociolly in western 
Europo m the year 1100 ajo Besides all these and underlying 
thorn was tbo union implied by a common religion but thin 
must not bo said without some quohfication and some explanation 
Tho qualification is this that before tho year 1100 in fact In 
the year 1054 aji comploto separation must be regarded os 
having taken place between tho eastern and wcatom churches 
In that year after centuries of discord tho two churches reci 
procally cxoommunjcatod one another and though there were 
efforts for reunion afterwards it novor came about It was a 
calamity and was felt os such on certain very important occasions 
but in everyday life it was not noticed at ail so great was tho 
natural separation enforced by mere distance and dlflioalty of 
travelling between Rome and the east In speaking of we^m 
Europo wo may generally leave this bar to unity out of 
consldeTatian 

Then, oven in western Christondom the unity which existed 
must not be thought of as meaning entire internal agreement In 
the Churolu It is true that of heresy or independent thought 
there was very little In the ninth century an unfortunate 
monk of the name of Gottechalk was cmeDy scourged and 
imprisoned, by order of the archbishop of Bbelms for advocating 
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the doctrme of predestination, and when in these centimes the 
dootrme of transubstantiation was first enunciated, it created 
some controversy, and Berengar got mto trouble by denymg it, 
and was forced to recant his demal It must be added that in 
the year 1017, certam heretics, who (when manifest falsehoods 
are discarded) appear to have been men of much worth, but 
heretics beyond a doubt, were burned near Orleans by order of 
Tnrig Robert (son of Hugh Capet), after they had been condemned 
by a council of bishops^ I beheve there are other similar 
instances , but, on the whole, dissensions within the Church at 
this penod related to a qmte different class of subjects — whether 
the clergy must necessarily be cehbates , whether their appomt- 
ment by lay persons (and especially by piinces), and their 
subordination to prmces, should be allowed, these were the 
questions which aroused strife m the tenth and eleventh centimes , 
and for an understanding of the way m which Christendom has 
developed, it is absolutely necessary to trace the course of these 
controversies But before following out this sequence let me 
make some remarks illustrative of what I have said respectmg 
the umty of the Church 

When we read of such an act as the burning of heretics, of 
which I have been giving an instance, or when we think of the 
minuteness and number of the restrictions which were imposed 
by the Church on Christians m those days, we are tempted to 
think that the bonds which kmt the Church together must have 
been very formal and slavish, and that true inspiration must 
have been quite wanting to them Formahty and slavishness 
theie were in the Church no doubt, but true inspiration was 
not wantmg also There was a just sense of the deep mystery, 
full of self-demal and love, surroundmg the name of Jesus Chnst, 
of the sustenance that our own life derived from that self-demal 
and that love, and its capacity to engender similar quahties m 
ourselves , and a feeling of greatness surroimded the whole subject, 
elevatmg the mind above the petty sorrows, the petty conflicts, 
of this life The beauty and mterest of life as we see it was mdeed 
held of httle value m those days , there was no muon of men for 
purposes of hterature or philosophy, of art or science , we must 
content ourselves with very few mdications of mterest in these 
duections There had been the intellectual John Engena m the 
nmth century, and Gerbert, who studied m the schools of the 
Spanish Moors (and who afterwards became pope Sylvester H) 

^ See Acta Goncihorum (Pans, 1714), voL vi pp 821-6 
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at tho end of tbo tenth Chorlomagno also and Alfred did thoir 
bc«t to incrcaao the knowledge of their rccpectiro subject*, and 
learned men sooh os Alouin and Asscr, were in their courts 
In tho okn-enth century Anselm was an original, and yet an 
orthodox theologian Still no one con possibly say that Intel 
lootual merits were typically tho merits for which tbo three 
contunes which ended in th6 year 1100 wore notoblo It is quite 
otherwise But human affootion, and a serious regard for duty 
(which arc tho seed-ground out of whloh tho flowers and fruits 
of science and art have their nurture) did exist in those centuries 
and wore Ingrained in tho life of tho Church and it ma^ bo well 
f6r mo to illustrate this m somo degree 

Lot me take my first instance from tho life of a Saxon bishop 
who soirivod tbo Norman conquest dying in 10D5 a*d , in tho 
87th year of his ago — Wulatan bishop of ^^o^ccstor Wulstan 
bad submitted to tho conqueror feeling that his true work in 
tbo world could bo earned on under a Norman os it had been 
earned on under a Saxon king but he was no flattcror and when 
be was called on to speak against Norman nobles and bishops 
could do 80 with dignity and force Here then is tbo nomtivo 
of one of his deods I quote it from Z^ 1 res of Me Engluh Saints, 
vol V p 41 (tho writer of this particular life was tho late Dean 
Church) 

In tbo Normiin court botco\-er U olatan • \tjico wom now bocorue of 
weight. Tbo king lUtcnod to him with revpcot and hia cooperatioo waa 
mod and valood by Lanfrano. A alavo trade chiefly with Ireland hod 
long boon carried on at Bristol The aiavee were Tlngllwh poaaanta enH 
domestic •arvnntSi the bom thrall# of tbo lord# of tho land whom tbeir 
owner# found it convenient to got rid oL Among tbern wero many women 
eervanti who had boon debaoobed by tbeir moot or#, and told whoa pregnant. 
Tbo trade was a profltabki one both for tbo dealer# and for King \\ iJUam s 
revenne. Lanfrano bowevor and Wnlatan rreoived to attack It. IMth 
great diflloiflty tbetr united influenoe Indoced tho iHnp to roUnquiah hit 
dntie# and declare against it. But King inOiams opposition wn# not 
the greateet obstacle they bod to meet it ws# easier to bring over the 
iron bearted conqueror than the wild savage race of slave merchants 
who had been establiihed at Bristol from timo out of mind and were not 
men to submit oarily to any interforeDoo with their authorised and gainful 
traiBo. *^Tbe love of God had little power with them as little bad the 
love or fear of King \V TTHem- ttlirfan howe ve r undertook the task of 
persuading them. He knew their fleroo ob«tlnaoy but he was a Baxon 
like themselves, and tbe> might Uctan in time to tbeir countrymen and 
their own Isnguogo. Aooordingly he o#ed to go down and stay anvmjj 
them for two or three montba si a time, aitd orery Sunday be preoobed 
to t>^eTn in Engiiih. And be did destroy the slave trade at Bristol. He 
oompletely won the heart# and enthuaisstio re v er en ce of these wild people ( 
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the trade was given up and proscribed , and when they found one of their 
own number still deterrmned to cany it on m spite of the Bishop, they 
rose in fury upon him, and havmg turned him out of the city, they tore 
out his eyes 

This last sentence wiH remind ns that the society with which 
Wulstan had to deal was barbarous, even m its best moods, 
but Wulstan was not responsible for an act which, by whatever 
sense of justice mspired, was certainly savage On the mam 
question, could anyone have behaved more heroically, more 
considerately, than he^ Nor must we suppose that he was a 
smgle or exceptional example , though it is necessarily rather by 
chance that we meet with specific instances of evil overcome, it 
is plain that a lovmg temperament was a natural and very common 
accompaniment of the monastic career, and that it did overflow 
mto the world outside the monastery Let anyone look at the 
account which Guizot gives of chivalry, and of the oaths which were 
exacted from kmghts at different penods from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century , let him bear m mind that the style and 
purport of the engagements entered mto must have been due to 
the clergy, and he will be convinced that Christian teachers 
had in all that time a lofty feelmg as to the duties of man The 
first article to which the kmghts swore had reference to rehgion 
and to Chnstiamty , then follow the moral duties, of which I will 
quote a few 

To 6er\'e then* sovereign prmce faithfully, and to fight for him and their 
countrj’^ most valorously , 

To mamtam the just right of the weak, such as of widows, orphans, 
and maidens m a good quarrel, to expose themselves for them according 
as necessity required, provided that it was not against their own honour, 
or against their king or natural pnnee. 

That they would never oSend anyone maliciously, nor usurp the 
pos^iession of another, but rather that they would fight against those who 
did so, 

That avarice, recompense, gam or profit, should never oblige them 
to do nnj' action, but only glorj-- and virtue. 

That thej would fight for the good and profit of the state. 

That they v ould keep and obey the orders of their generals and captains 
\%Iio had a right to command them, 

1 hat the\ would observe the honour, rank, and order of their com- 
panions, and that they nould not encroach by pnde or force upon nnj 
of them, 

* * 4 > * 

TluU thf \ Mould be faithful observers of their word and pledged faith, 
and that being taken prisoners in fair war, they would pay exnctb the 
proruivd ransom, or return to prison at the day and time agreed upon, 
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according to tbcor promiao, on pain of being deolorcd infamota and 
perjnred; 

That, rotnmed to the court of their sentreign they would gi^u a truo 
account of tbeir advmturce, although li abould bo aonwtlmes to tbeir 
di«adv*antBge to tho king and to fho mairtcr of their order under pein of 
being deprived of tho order of chi\*alry{ 

Tliat, abo%*o oil things tboj would b© faithful eourtooua, bumble, and 
would ne%Tr fall in their word for nnj iU or lo« that might thence happen 
to them. Quizot a Bistoiy of Oivtlitaiton tranalatod by William Hazlitt, 
voL in. pp. 100-111 

A knight who observed all those promises faithfully and 
unswervingly would bo a singuloriy perfect specimen of humamty 
and perfection is rare But to have tho ideal of conduct such as 
this boforo one is no slight gam to tho ebametor and tho Christian 
Church must receive just honour for having inspired such rules 
they formed part of the increasing store of Bpiritunl strength for 
mankind. 

But it is a theme of yet more mingled good and HI on which 
I must now enter If the development of the Chnstlan Church 
was accompanied by Incroasing powers as certainly wns tho 
cam there were none tho leas ams committed and mistakes 
inourrcd, in tho course of that development, and we have to 
sorvoy these and trace thoir consequences even as wo trooo the 
progress of the good. I am not spoakmg chiefly now of the ams 
of indlnduol bad men there wore many such in tbo middle ogee 
in consequenoe of tho lawlessness of tho times but it was out 
of apparent virtue not out of manifest crimes that the greatest 
dangers and tho most tragic issues bad their nse Faith and 
self-demol capable os they ore of being tbo seed of infinite virtue 
are capable also when thoir nature is misunderstood of becoming 
sources of very profound ovlL How the first great error of the 
Church after the time of Chariomagne arose is not difficult to 
understand 

The government of tho western choroh by tho popes hod on 
the whole been salatary Some of the popes hod been poreonally 
distinguished and oven where this was not the case the tamt 
agreement of Christians (os for as the west of Europe is oonoemed) 
to acknowledge tbo pope as the judge in disputed matters which 
leaser authoritioe bad not availed to decide was an agreemeht 
whioh facilitated peaceable settlements of disputed points In 
wild and rough times a speedy decarion in controverted matters 
may be more valuable than a decision more technically correct 
but tardily arrived at and for this reason and also on account 

20 
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of the value of a visible type of spiritual unity, we must recogmse 
the papal government of those early ages as having been really 
beneficial to ma nkin d But it must always be remembered 
that a visible type of spiritual umty may be too dearly purchased , 
and, m the same way, a speedy decision will be too dearly purchased 
if the decision be very wrong The tendency of all governments, 
if they be not subject to constant criticism, is to overrate their 
own value Now this was precisely the error mto which the 
governing power of the Christian Church m western Europe had 
fallen, m the nin th century of our era , and this error found very 
precise and concrete expression, not long after the death of 
Charlemagne 

Just as the pious Jews, m the reign of kmg Josiah, m their 
dismay at the idolatry and polytiheism which they saw rampant 
among their fellow-countrymen, wrote the document which formed 
the first sketch of our present book of Deuteronomy to counteract 
those false tendencies, so certam pious Christians, at the tune 
I have mentioned, seemg the growmg disorder of the world, 
thought to correct that disorder by a precise dehneation of the 
constitution of the Christian Church, with the pope at its head, 
such a dehneation as should compel submission by the authority 
on which it was professedly based With this purpose m view 
one of these pious Christians wrote or compiled a senes of letters, 
professedly the composition of very early bishops of Rome, from 
Clement downwards I say, “wrote or compiled,” for there 
are large quotations from older waters m these documents 
But the concentrated purpose of these spunous Decretals, namely 
to commend Church order, to commend the papal supremacy, 
to protect ecclesiastics from accusations on the part of the laity, 
IS a purpose that does not m at all equal degree belong to the older 
waters out of whom the borrowmgs are made It will be well 
to give an instance of the way m which the nin th century 
compiler (Isidorus Mercator he calls himself, and though this is 
generally supposed to have been a nom de plume, I do not know 
why it should not have been his real name) improves upon the 
author whom he quotes The seaes of the spuaous Decretals 
begins with five letters alleged to Have been watten by the 
famous Clement of Rome, m the first century of the Christian 
era These five letters altogether are at least as long as the gospel 
of Matthew, and about half their contents are a transcaption, 
shghtly altered, of passages from those old Jewish-Chnstian 
watmgs, called the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, of 
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which the diito is appronnuttoly 200 a.d Take then the 
Clemenitne BccognUions book vm chapter 4 those words are 
there found (I copy thorn from the translation by the Rev Thomas 
Smith BJD contained In the *Anto-Nicono Chnstion Library ’* 
published by T and T Clark of Edinburgh) 

Then PetST began to say t Thoeo who apeak tho word of truth and who 
enlighten the sonlf of men, Boom to too to tw like tho ra}*a of tho tun which, 
when once they hnvo coma forth and appeared to tho world can no longer 
be concealed or hidden wbOe tbo> oro not ko much Been by men, as they 
afford sight to alL Tberofora It waa well said by One to tbo heralds of 
the truth, \e are the light of tho world and a dtysDt upon a hill cannot 
be hid ( ndtbor do men light a candle and put it u^er a boabol but upon 
a candleatiek, that it mav enlighten all who arc in tho honse. 

It will be scon that this passage is not in the least con 
cerned with the Christian ministiy or with bishops nor is the 
context in the Clomontine Recognitions m the least concerned 
with ecolosiostioal autbonty the question being disonssod is tho 
very fundamontol one whether tho world is governed by Divine 
Providence or by gene»i9 (which is pretty much what we in these 
modem days call evolution) But now lot mo repeat my quotation 
of the passage just quoted with its context os that appears in 
the spurious D^cretaU (in the third opistlo attnbatod to domont) 

B w eove t ’ thoy who walking in tbo palha of rightcoiviMaB and of tho 
divine proeepts, wfUmgiy obey tholr teeohora, who aro rightly undorstood 
to be the blsbopa, obtain a gift from Ood of the highest ^oo (■ntnml 
munons). Conoorning whom the bleceed Peter our toaoher and orgonieer 
the chief of the apostlca, plainly Instructed all who beard him saying 
**Tho»e yoho $peak th« word oj tmih, and -who enlighitn Oie sowZ* o/ men 
seem to ms /o be like Iht ray* qf tAs ssn. vAicA wAen once tM*y Aaos corns 
forth and appeared to tAe voHd con no longer b* eoncmled or hidden, tcAiTs 
tAey ore not so macA seen by men ae they afford Might to oJL Thtr^ort it 
woM wU Maid by the Truth himself to the herald* of the truA, Te are the light 
of the woTid and a diy set upon a hiU cannot b* hxd neither do men light 
a candle and put it under a busAsf, but upon a condZeeficX, that U may en 
It^Uen aU vho are tn the Aouse. If therefore on^tme shall bo obedient 
to tbeso, be offers (as bae been eald) a great gift to QodL But he who shall 
oppoee these or shall be disobedient to them, opposes not them but our 
Lc^ and Saviour whose ministry they diacharge. 

I have italioiflod the passage wfaioh is a real quotation from 
the (IHemontine Recognitions , and it will be seen how Isidoms 
Mercator gives it a turn which was by no means In the mind of 
the author of the Recognitions so that it shall give support to 
the anthonty of btshopa Without denvmg that these two 
treatises the Homillee and the Rooogiutaona give their sanction 
to episcopal authority (they do so when relating the ordination 

SO—a 
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of ZacchsBus as bishop, and also m the descnption of the ordination 
of Clement, now found m the Homihes alone), this is very far from 
being one of their prmcipal themes But Isidorus Mercator was 
no doubt tempted to make use of these treatises by the extreme 
predommance of the apostle Peter which appears m them , and 
though their author regarded the apostle Paul as an enemy, as 
a careful perusal of them shows, Isidorus Mercator was not likely 
to notice this, and did not notice it 

The supremacy of the pope is not directly afiSrmed m the five 
epistles that I have just been speaking of^, but it is repeatedly 
mentioned in the spurious Decretals which foUow, and it is generally 
assumed even where not exphcitly mentioned It may be well 
to quote one passage where jt is affirmed, from the third letter 
attributed to Anacletus 

But this sELcrosanct Roman and Apostohc church has obtamed its 
primacy not at the hands of apostles, but from our Lord hunself, our 
Saviour, and has thus acquired the chief power over all churches and over 
the whole flock of Christian people, as he himself said to the blesSed 
apostle Peter “Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my church 
etc ” 

We must not think of Isidorus Mercator (if that be his real 
name) as a dehberate forger He tells us (m the preface to his 
work) that no fewer than eighty bishops and other Chnstiaqs 
had urged him to make a collection of canons (under which 
term he evidently mcluded the Decretals or papal letters) , and 
with the loose notions of history then prevalent, he gathered 
materials from aU quarters available to him, connecting them 
together by explanatory matter of his own His object was 
really the organisation of the Church, and while we cannot 
approve of his methods, we must not thmk too severely of him 
personally In some t hin gs we may even sympathise with him 
where many of his contemporanes would not have done so , for 
instance, m his collection of Apostohcal canons (the genumeness 
of which he admits to be not absolutely certam) he mcludes one 
which directs that bishops, pnests, and deacons, if married, 
should not under pretext of rehgion send their wives away^ 
So again, he quotes from the Clementme Recogmtions a passage 
which lays great stress on the duty of keepmg the body clean, 

1 It IS rather cnnoiis that it might appear to be dented m the headmg to the first 
Clementme epistle (hterally translated from the Homilies) where James the Lord’s 
brother is afcrmed to be bishop of bishops, and ruler not only of Jerusalem but of 
the churches everywhere 

® Dionysius Enguus, at a much earher date, had inserted what is practically the 
same direction m his collection of the Apostohcal canons 
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and declares that whoro the flesh is not cleansed the nund and 
heart cannot bo pure' 

It will bo gathered that while theso spnnons Docrotala do really 
alBrni tho papal soprcraacy over the whole Church in a very 
marfeed way this was rather tho interpretation which their 
author garo to tho fechng of his own time (and as far as tho 
western church was concerned not a very wrong interpretation) 
than any consaona object on his part It was a more consdous 
object of his to protect the clorgj and espedally the bishops 
from accusations on tho part of tho laity and this did act m 
favour of the papal supremacy, In tho days when popes and 
emperors camo into conflict 

To advance tho dootnno of papa) supremacy had been tho 
more dohliomto object of another spurious pr^uotion which 
had preceded tho Decretals by some three quarters of a century, 
tho famous Donation of Consianttne a document professing to 
record the gift to tho pope by tho first CUhristJan emperor not only 
of supremacy over tho Chnstion Church (which it was beyond tho 
right of OiQstantino to give) but also of largo torritonal sovereignty 
especially over Italy This is tho document to which Dante m 
the 10th canto of tho Inferno refers with deep regret indeed, 
regarding tho gift as noxious but still not questioning its 
gonomoncss It has long boon known to be spnnoas and there 
seems no doubt that it was forged at Rome in the third quarter 
of tho eighth century Though in itself absolutely without 
historical ground it was the reason of real donations to tho pope 
(the exact limits of which in the uncertainty of history it is hard 
to know) made by both Pepm and Chorlomagno* and the 
temporal power of tho popes had thus its origin 

Yet neither tho imagined Donation of Constantmo nor tho 
spnnons Decretals, availed to save tho papacy from a ponod of 
groat weakness m the latter part of tho ninth and in the tenth 
oontunee I moat not, in this brief sketch give details of tho 
history to which I am roforring it will bo sufficient to say that 
after one eminently strong pope in the middle of tho ninth oentmy 
Nicolas I (he Intervooed in tho disputes at Constantinople about 
the patnarchate with rectitude and sound judgment) the personal 
character of tho popes gradually declined and simultenoonsly 
the restless oharaotor of the Roman nobles and attacks on Italy 

1 Sm tbo foarth of tbe eplctJe* attributed to CSonest, towards the end. Uedlerml 
Ohrictiana were cot addicted to eliMnllpeea, 

' On tfab point tbe OambnJft ilaitmml nUtory roL a. pp. 6S7-8 and 007-000 
maj be oconlted. 
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by the Saracens, produced the highest degree of confusion in 
Rome and m Italy One of the greatest of German emperors, 
Otto the Eirst, came down mto Italy m the middle of the tenth 
century, and produced qmet for a time , but no real amendment 
came till the Normans, who early m the eleventh century had 
mvaded Italy as foes, began, about the middle of that century, 
to show themselves real, cordial, and reverential supporters of 
the Papacy And now, mdeed, a change was at hand, we are 
approachmg the era of Hildebrand 

Before entermg upon the history with which that great name 
IS associated, let me bring to mind some of the charactenstics of 
the period which immediately preceded him 

The extraordmary wildness of the middle ages, especially 
before the year 1000 a d , was caused not only by the natural 
propensity of strong men, but lately emerged from barbarism, 
to despise law and morahty when opposed to their own mchnations , 
it also arose from there being real and senous doubt as to what 
the precepts of morahty were The doubt existed m many parts 
of practical conduct, but m none so much as m that which con- 
cerned the relations of the sexes That relation is the subtlest 
part of human nature, nor is there any part of human nature 
which, m the complexities of life, brmgs the need of self-demal 
mto such prommence This mdeed is far from being the sole 
thought which the relation of the sexes calls up mto pure mmds 
and warm hearts, faith and hope are deeply concerned with 
this relation , but the frequency with which the desires of mankmd 
go wrong in this respect is plam, and that means that self- 
demal 18 here of great importance Now the tendency of the 
Christian commumty, from very early times, had been to exalt 
the value of self-demal m this respect beyond the nght bounds 
If there are cases where self-demal is a necessary element of a 
man’s future welfare and of the welfare of those around him, 
there are also times when self-demal is unnatural and harmful, 
and very often a minute knowledge of the particular case is 
necessary before we can decide a man’s real duty m matters of 
this kmd Speakmg generally however, the roughness of the 
work which an earnest Christian missionary had to undertake 
during the centimes from the fifth to the tenth mclusive, was 
such as to enhance the value and power of a cehbate hfe veiy 
considerably, and though even so we may doubt whether vows 
of perpetual cehbacy were desirable, we may honour m their 
degree the cehbate monks and nuns, especially those who were 
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misaionanee m heathen ootmtries It ib mnoh more doubtful 
whether the parochial clergy ought to have been in any degree 
expected to remam unmamed and this was one of the points 
on which the churches of the east and west quarrelled m the 
year 867 when a council held at Constantinople denounced the 
stringent requirement made m the western church Yet that 
the western church was iteelf not united on the question will 
have been plain from the fact that Isidoms Mercator published 
Apostohcal canons m which bishops pneeta and deacons are 
forbidden to send away their wives under the pretext of religion 
(religionis pratextu) In truth up to the time of Hildebrand, 
the praotioe of the western ohnroh was amhignous and uncertain 
the oleigy had wives of whom they were ashamed, and whom 
they more or less strove to conceal. Snob a oonfnaion m the 
minds and habits of those who ought to have been the leaders 
was not likely to enoourage moral conduct m the Chnstian 
community at large and some reform was certainly needed. 
Even in^tiift monaatenes there was laxity and the reforms made 
at Chmy m the tenth century and by the institutaon of the 
Cistercian order in the eleventh oentury were efforts to make 
the stnct mle impoeed by the founder of the Benediotme order 
again operative 

A gfun from another point of view there was a amgnlar seventy 
as to the degree and kind of relataonship which was held to make 
marriage unlawful between the parties so related. That very 
pious king Kobert son of Hugh Capet, whom I have already 
mentioned os notable for being one of the first monarohs to preside 
at the buming of heretioe had mamed his fourth oousm and 
he had also been godfather to one of her children by a former 
mamage On these grounds* the marriage was declared by pope 
Gregory V to be moestuous and kmg Robert was condemned to 
seven years penanoe being of coarse obliged to Hiwmtiw his wife 
after which he married another wife much more jmpenous and 
lees to hiB mind. His first mamage had been sanotaoned by the 
archbishop of Tours and other bishops the difference of their 
judgment from that of the pope proves the extraordinary chaos 
in which the laws concerning mamage were at that date (098 a j? ) 

Those who consider the pomts just mentioned will not doubt 
that in one very important province of human conduct the 
Chnstian Oiuroh at the be ginning of the eleventh century did 

1 1 mart admit tJiat I do not find tbe preoiae degm of oofMaognliii^ rtated in 
the Ada CmokonuM) I am rdying for this on Ufiman ■ uiorjr c/ Lo/m abirtmi/p 
toL V p. 24. 
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need a reforming hand , and this was also' true in another matter 
of great consequence It must he home in mind that all through 
the centuries of which I am now speaking (I Imow not when 
precisely they ought to be considered to temunate) the clergy 
were almost the only hterary persons, laymen were seldom 
fitted to act as secretaries But secretaries and hterary persons 
were needed by monarchs, and hence it was habitual for the* 
clergy to be employed m civil ofiSces, and especially were the 
higher clergy so employed. It followed as a natural consequence 
that the higher clergy were habitually appomted to their eccle- 
siastical offices by the monarchs who wished to employ them for 
civil purposes , and this happened the more because archbishops 
and bishops were persons of great consequence m a realm, and 
a monarch would gladly be sure that they were hkely to be 
friendly to himself Another consequence followed, the great 
offices of state were naturally much coveted, and those who 
sought them were not unw illin g to pay money for the pnvilege 
of bemg appomted to them, which money the monarchs were 
m no wise unwilling to receive But then the money so paid 
was paid not only for the appomtment to a civi,! office, but also 
for the appomtment to some bishopric or ecclesiastical office with 
which the civd duties were connected Hence the transaction 
became hable to the formidable imputation of simony, or 
attempting to wm the Spirit of God by the payment of money, 
and though the whole subject was viewed m those days m far 
too techmcal a manner (and often is so stfil), it may readily be 
admitted that an ecclesiastic who was also an official of the civd 
power would be m some danger of disregardmg those rehgious 
duties which ought to have come first with him Moreover, 
money was often paid for the office of bishop even where no 
secular duties were attached to the office It was a symbol of 
the subordmation m which the clergy, and especially the most 
distmguished among the clergy, stood towards the civil power, 
that la5mien, and above all the monarchs of each realm, mvested 
Church dignitanes with the rmg and crosier which were symbols 
of their office^ The controversy which presently flamed up on 
this subject centred, as was perhaps natural, m this symbohc 
nte, but the real issues were of course much wider 

The two questions to which I have just been refemng, the 
question of the nght conditions of a true marriage, and especially 

^ I have drawn something of this histoncal statement from the clear account m 
A J Grant’s History of Europe, pp 264-6 
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whether the clergy conld nghtly marry and the question how 
far the clergy could nghtly pledge thcmaclTca to obodjenco to 
the cinl power and do the work commanded them by tho civil 
power, were real queationa which needed a aolatJon and to long 
os a solution was not attained there was danger o{ a gradual 
dismtcgration of society This was discerned by the man who, 
of nil those between Chorlomogno and Luther possessed tho most 
dominant energy HUdobrand — m hia later years known aa pope 
Gregory tho Seventh 

There la no man In nil history — not oven Ezra or Atbanasins — 
in relation to whom wo havo so much to remember the maxim 
Uutnanum tsi errare — tho Intorprotatlon of which la that tho 
canse of tho errors of mankind ta mnoh more to bo found in tho 
great complexity of human afTairs than in individual selfishness 
or blindness And hero it ma) bo well to recall a saymg of a 
diatinguisbed Scotch phflosophor Forrier (whom I have mentioned 
before in this present work) Forrier is speaking of theoretical 
rather than practical questions but what ho aaya ia true of both 
Tho first result of contemplating a now topic of inquiry la a 
confuaioD of mind m which nothing is dear to the inquirer 
tho next result when tho inquirer begins to dotonnJno hla bcaiings 
and arrango hla outlines la an crroncoua and not a tmo detor 
ruination an arrangomont that will not ultimately stand and 
It is only when the error is made plain by farther orporionce 
that those further dotorminations can bo mado which slowly 
bring out the porfoot truth This Boquonco is true m matters 
of practico os well aa in matters of theory and Hildebrand is 
a oonspicuous instance of tho second stage in tho process — the 
strong resolve which begins tbo work of bringmg organisation 
out of chaos but which aa cannot bo helped makoe many wrong 
determlnationa and yet which none the leas has its value and 
prevents tho worst of ovDs tho l&xity of eoul which drifts along 
and surrondoTB itself os a prey to any oitemal power that may 
ohanco to seize upon iL 

HiWebnmd was bom and oducatod in Rome and trained m 
the monastao life by an uncle who was an abbot afterwards be 
left Rome as the oomponion of that popo Gregory VI who by 
a aimoniacal transaction (not devoid of some excuse) had bought 
the papacy and then oonfcaalng hia guilt had resigned it (not 
without some compulsion) and retired to a monastery m Germany 
It must bo taken for granted that Hildebrand approved of hla 
friend s reaignation of hja great ofQco yet possibly from the 
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loyalty of fnendship, lie would not admit that Gregory VI had 
not been truly pope, and he made this plain in after years, when, 
being himself chosen pope, he took the title of the seventh Gregory, 
thereby makmg it impossible for any who came after him to 
destroy the title of the sixth Gregory as a true pope Whether, 
after the death of Gregory VI, Hildebrand remamed m Germany, 
or retired to the monastery of Cluny, where he had been m earher 
days, IS uncertam However this may be, he returned to Rome m 
the year 1048 as the compamon of pope Leo IX , and from that 
day onwards he was the trusted adviser of each succeeding pope, 
until he himself m the year 1073 was elected to that supreme 
station He had not hastened his own advent to power , he had 
been content to serve under others, but now that he was m 
possession of a spiritual autocracy, he was the last man m the 
world not to use his power Those great subjects, the mamage 
of the clergy, and the lay authority exercised over the clergy, 
came now necessarily under his direct notice , and it was impossible 
for him not to try to brmg about their settlement 

But m both subjects he was m danger, without any msmcenty 
or partiahty on his own part, of gomg wrong So long had it 
been the habit of the Christian Church to regard seK-demal as 
a virtue m itself, quite apart from the reasons which m our 
experience render it so frequent a duty, so long, also, had it 
been the habit of the Christian Church to regard virgmity (whether 
m man or woman) as a state of especial holmess, which the married 
state could not equal , so anxious had Gregory the Seventh been 
m aU his early life to foUow every call of duty, which m his mmd 
was closely aUied to obedience — that, when he sought for a 
corrective of the disorderly condition of the clergy as he saw 
them, such large numbers of them bemg connected with women 
by a tie that should have been mamage but was scarcely re- 
garded as such, he at once took the hue which to biTn seemed 
obviously right, of puttmg an end, m so far as his power lay, to 
all those relations between the clergy and women which so few 
dared openly to defend He would allow no mamed clergy at 
all, the rule, to him, was without exception I must not say 
that even on his own showing he was altogether nght He had 
great authority, no doubt, on his side (that of pope Smcius was 
perhaps the most important that he could have alleged) , but 
ought he not to have remembered that the famous council of 
Nicsea, while apparently disapproving of mamage on the part 
of one already m ecclesiastical orders, had refused to enforce the 
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separation of one In orders from a wife whom ho had already 
mamedt I do not think wo can quite acquit Gregory VH of 
OTor-fcrcnty oven on those grounds of ecclesiastical dlscipUno 
on which ho himself relied 

But indeed we read of ooo bishop among his contemporaries 
who openly adopted a raoro liberal and (to our thinking) a justcr 
lino This was Cunibert bishop of Turin concerning whom 
let rao quote Neandor (Torroy 8 translation vol vi p 160) 

Ho gave all hl» clergy prrmlmlon to without doubt on the 

principle that bj so doing ho should prrorrvo hJs own sco from the 
JmmoTtilJtr which prc\'nncd in other portions of the church for bo himself 
led a strlctlv unmarried Hfot and Peter Damiani the zcaloun edvocato 
of the celibacy of tbo drrgj was farced to ocknowjedgo that tbo clergy 
of this church wero markedly dlstingulehrd bj the purity of tbdr b^Te, 
and by thdr knowledge from tbo clergj of other churches. 

Wo may thmk< and certainly I do that Cunibert was a wiser 
man than HUdobrand in this pnitlcular matter Still we ought 
to remember that Bomo change was really needed from the amor 
phous rtato of half IJconco half prohibition in which the clergy 
wore placed before Hildebrand e time and great as was the 
sufEonng occasioned by his imperious action (for the separation 
of the clergy from their wives or half wives was amid groat 
rcsistanco actually though slowly earned out) the result was no 
doubt bettor than a continuance In a disapproved licence which 
certainly was tbo worst possible example 

The other controversy which lay before Gregory VH was yet 
more famous and also more complex Perhaps I have not given 
quite a sufficient idea in the above remarks of the very great 
dogtoo in which simony or the purchoso of blshopncfl and 
other spmtual offices now prevailed m the western church 
For this nothing could be said and Gregory sot himself with all 
his power to correct the ovik But even more was ho bbnt on 
delivering tbo clergy from tbo rule of the laity and espodony 
from the rule of those in rc^Til stotion above all from tbo rule 
of the omporoT There was truth in the feeling that the spiritual 
diroctaon of men was a higher thing than the command over 
their material actions and the olorgy above all men were bound 
to remember that the authority to which they wero ultimately 
responsiblo was heavenly and not earthly Hence it was a matter 
of real Importance from whom a bishop received his inveotituro 
which consisted in the giving of a nng and a croaior Moreover 
there was real danger that a bishop when too much under 
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the command of a monarch, might follow material and not 
spiritual ends , and lastly, when a monarch appomted a bishop, 
the insidious danger entered m, that the monarch might leave 
bishoprics long vacant, while he himself drew the payments which 
the bishop should have received , and this actually happened 
Great reform then was needed here too, as well as m the 
mamage relations of the clergy, but it was a reform that dis- 
tmctly ought not to have been burned The questions at issue 
were complex and difficult, nor ought it to have been forgotten 
that the Church reaUy owed a great deal of the reverence paid 
her, and many matenal advantages, to the mtervention of the 
State m her favour Whether a monarch were the proper person 
to appomt bishops might not unfairly be doubted , probably he 
was not so, but still the case m his favour might reasonably 
be argued and, from the mtmiate relations between Church and 
State, he might justly claim some voice m such an appomtment 
Even simony, or the direct purchase of bishopncs, though it 
could not be defended at ah, yet from the very prevalence of the 
evil ought to have been treated with a cautious hand, and rather 
prevented m the future, than punished m the past 

But by Gregory the Seventh aU considerations of caution 
were swept away, he treated simony as if it had been murder, 
and the mvestitiue of bishops by temporal authorities as a cnme 
of the deepest dye Of persuasion and argument m such cases 
he would have nothing , excommum cation of offenders was his 
weapon, and he used it on every occasion Excommunication, it 
must be remembered, was a measure that struck real terror m 
those days, when it was beheved that a person who died ex- 
commumcate went straight to heU 

Need I tell m detail that famous history, the quarrel of Gregory 
the Seventh with the emperor Henry IV ^ It is a history m which 
the leadmg features he on the surface, and are mdubitable, the 
absolute demand of Gregory that the emperor shall refram from 
holdmg mtercourse with excommumcated persons (some of these 
bemg among the emperor’s most trusted counsellors); that he 
shall refram from appointing bishops, and (as is imphed) undo 
what he has done m this way, that was the beginning of the 
strife It IS generally beheved (though Neander doubts it) that 
Gregory almost at the same time that he sent the letter conveying 
these requirements, sent also an embassy to Henry, summomng 
him to Rome the next Lent, there to give an account of himself, 
on penalty of excommumcation Whatever precisely happened. 
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the wrath of Henry IV was arouacd in the highest degree 
snminoning a council of his own ho declared Gregory deposed 
from his high office of popo \ot ho was not strong enough in 
tho disturbed state of affairs in Germany to maintain his 
opposition to Gregory and his own excommunication having as 
a matter of courso followed upon his defiance, be crossed tho 
Alps in midwinter, and made tho most humblo submission to 
Gregory at tho cnatlo of Canossa where tho popo was staying 
under tho powerful protection of tho countess Clotilda of Tuscany 
It 18 I think, probable that if Gregory hod really cordially and 
fully trusted Henry at that moment tho quarrel uould have 
ended. But it was porfcctlj evident that Gregory did not trust 
him and that being so it became almost Impossiblo for Henrv 
to fulfil what ho bad promised in tbo hour of his humiliation 
his followers in tbo north of Ital^ {who were many) would not 
permit him to oboy tho popo Tho quarrel broko out afresh 
and though the Gorman cnonuca of Henry appointed atiothor 
emperor m tho person of Rudolph of Swabia, yot when Rudolph 
was slain tho causo of Henry began to obtain tho suporionty 
ho descended into Italy not now os a snppbant bnt as a conquoror 
and though Gregory was defended and suocessfuUj defended 
by the Normans under Robert Guiscard ho found his defondom 
worse enemies to his causo than his nominal foes For 'such 
extraordinary destruction such conflagrations wore caused by 
the Normans in Romo as neithor Goth nor Vandal nor any enemy 
had caused before that timo and m this great disaster Gregory 
suffered his crowning calamity — Iio lost tho affections of the 
Romans thomsolves He had to retire to Balfimo and there 
died m the year 1086 having been twelve years pope 

Such was the end of Hildebrand s mortal career I must say 
that in ipito of my profound sense that bo was in error (and even 
more in error in his methods than in his epoeifio auns) I find ft 
impossiblo not to hove it^rd and nffootion for him. His faith, 
his courage wore so very high it is so clear that he never was 
animated in tho least by selfish dx»iroe his surv ey was so large 
his general purpose so oloor Nor did ho over spare himself or 
wbrink from danger 

There can bo no doubt that his greatest error in his whole 
career was — not the enforcing of humiliation on Henry IV at 
Canossa but — the distrust m Henry which he continued to ahow 
after Canossa He ought to have known that what Henry had 
done at Canossa to show his penitenoo— standing throe days outside 
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the castle in the snow, waiting with tears for permission to enter — 
was a tnal of the keenest kmd, altogether unexampled m history 
at that tune Had Hildebrand acknowledged it for what it was, 
had he shown that he felt how true an example of humihty the 
emperor was exhibitmg, had he embraced him, comforted him, 
shown his trust m him, it is impossible to beheve that the 
tragedies of the years which followed would have occurred 
Hildebrand was not unfriendly to the emperor, but he would not 
fully pardon him, Henry was to stand another tnal, another 
set of accusations, even after Canossa, and that was the last 
straw of insult, which Henry and his fnends found it impossible 
to bear I do') not caU Hildebrand arrogant, but his sense of 
duty was extravagant, and bhnded him to those generous 
considerations which ought always to accompany our sense of 
human infirmity It is not necessary to maintam that Henry IV 
would have been a perfect ruler if he had been fully forgiven at 
Canossa, he might have broken his promises agam, no doubt, 
but the pope would have had a hold on his gratitude, and Henry, 
with aU his faults, was not a man who would have failed to 
recognise that^ 

Let me mention a more pleasmg side of Hildebrand’s character, 
and one which will serve to carry on the history m its natural 
course H I say that Gregory VH was the first person who 
appears to have had any such war as the crusades m his mmd 
as a future possibihty, it may not, considering the disastrous 
issue of the crusades and the great instances of wrong-domg 
with which they were sulked, appear much m his favour, but 
yet it 18 impossible to read without some emotion the letter 
which, m the year 1074, m the days when he was yet fnendly 
with the emperor Henry TV, he wrote to that emperor, setting 
forth the sufferings of the eastern church at Constantmople and 
m Armema, and askmg for his counsel and help that assistance 
may be rendered to them against the aggressive Mohammedans 
He knows that the people of Constantmople and of Armema 
differ from himself respectmg the Holy Spirit, he thinks they 
will hsten to him as holdmg the place of the apostle Peter , but 
his immediate request is that they shall be helped Mbre than 
fifty thousand soldiers, he writes, are ready to go on such an 
expedition, they ask him, the pope, to go with them and be 

^ At this point it may be well to say that I regard the charges made agamst Henry 
at a later date, at the two coimcils of Constance and Piacenza, as, under all the cir- 
cumstances, unworthy of behef 
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their leader (alike in warfare and in religion, it would scorn — 
*^6000 ct pontifico aro his words) ho expresses his willingness 
to go, and hopes to reach tho Lord a sopulchro After enunciating 
this project (somewhat amazing as far as his personal sharo in 
it is concerned — and yet who knows that Hildebrand would not 
have made an oicoUont general?) ho continues with a sentence 
which, in view of tho after history is pathetic 

But bccauJto a groat oiTftIr no«U grout cotm^l and tho help of great 
moa if Ood iKrmlta mo to begin tito work, I axk coonMl of thee and 
if It wxrms go^ to thoo holp i b<^uao if tbo fax-mir of God I ehnn go 
tUthor it ia to thee after God that 1 toaxn tho Roman cliorob, that tbon 
ma>T«t guard it aa being th> holy tnothcr and defend iU honour Let 
me know a* speedily os pomiblo what la Uiy mind on thcee matters, ond 
what thy prudenco through dlx’ino buiplmtion ohah decide 

The pope leading tho armies of Christendom I Tho emperor 
in tho popo s absonco faithfully guarding tho Church I It was 
a great conception Alas that tho result should so ill have 
auswored to it 

What was tbo result of ITildobrand s reforming action t It 
may appear that ho was completely victorious in tho matter of 
tho cehliacy of tho clergy for that was raoro and more successfully 
enforced after his day and is now tbo unohallengcd nilo of tho 
Roman chnroh Yet can wo doubt that a secret resistance to 
this rule was one of tho causes that promoted tho Reformation 
of tho sixteenth century , and If so HUdobrand s victory was 
not oltogcther a victory? In tho question of tho mvcstiturca 
a reasonable compromiso was arrived at (after tho death of both 
Hildebrand and Henry IV) at tho Concordat of Worms in tho 
year 1122 That wraa a happy event but tho dominating spirit 
of Hildobmnd produced greater oonsoquencoa In after times than 
any special result of his action and consoquonccs that wo most 
regret One thing only remains to bo said before I leave this 
great man tbo excess of despotism in him, not due (as I havo 
said) to personal arrogance must bo largely ascribed to his un 
questioning accoptanco of tho spurious Donation of Constantino 
and the spunous Decrotals Wo oro suro that Hildebrand 
accepted tho former document because pope Loo IX relied on 
It and quoted largely from it in his long letter to tho patnoroh 
of Constantinople and Hildebrand was at that time the pope s 
most trusted adviser and of tbo Dooretols Hildebrand himself 
makes uso It is true that oven apart from these untrustworthy 
Indtements Hildebrand would have exalted the Roman church 
but not It is probable with tho same degree of absolutism 
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Ten years after the death of Hildebrand, the first crusade 
began, to be followed by other crusades in due course This 
whole senes of wars occupied the penod of a century and three 
quarters, from the year 1095, when pope Urban 11 gave his 
official sanction to the ardent preachmg of Peter the Hermit, 
and called upon the faithful to take arms for the recovery of the 
holy places from the infidels, down to the year 1270, when the 
samtly long Loms IX of Prance died m Tunis, m the course of 
a last effort to defeat and convert the Mohammedans m that 
quarter 

How, m bnef space, am I to give an idea of the causes, the 
character, and the results of this long and stupendous corffiict? 
The crusades were by no means the first, and by no means the 
last, of the warhke conflicts between Christendom and Islam, 
rather must we date the first beginning of such conflicts from 
the year 634, when Syria was lost by the emperor Herachus to 
the mvadmg Moslems , and the close of these conflicts was reached 
m the memorable year 1683, when the Turks were defeated before 
Vienna by the Polish king John Sobieski But the crusades, 
which occupy the very centre of the long mihtary conflicts 
between Christendom and Islam, are also the only portion of 
those conflicts when Christian rehgious zeal was at the height of 
its fervour, the Christian rehgion, as understood m mediaeval 
times, was the inspinng spirit of the crusades, m a degree m which 
it was not the inspiring spirit either of Herachus m the seventh 
century, or of John Sobieski m the seventeenth The passion of 
rehgion which was m the preachers and wamors of the crusades 
deserves very special notice, but before entermg on this pomt, 
there is another pomt of view from which they must be regarded, 
which IS not without importance 

The crusades mark, not only the acme of a certam kmd of 
rehgious zeal m Christendom, but also the consciousness in 
Christendom of a certain nsmg power, which had never been felt 
before, and never m the same way smce Never, except durmg 
the crusades, has Christendom been able to umte for external 
mihtary achievements It is true that the umon was not perfect 
even durmg the crusades, the eastern church generally stood 
outside the movement (though far from bemg unaffected by it) ; 
but m western Christendom there was hardly an exception to 
the identity of sentiment, and to the consciousness of a new 
sprmg of mtemal force, at that tune We must not omit to take 
notice of this feehng of strength, and though the crusadmg 
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armies wore not so strong oa Christians hoped they would be 
the feeling was not quite unfounded 

But still more must wo note the kind of rcbgions sontimont 
in which the crusading armies had their unity The exaltation 
of the person of Tesua Chnst had long been hold to bo the central 
point of the Christian rchgion and in the thoughts of tho multitude 
it seemed a natural consequence that every place whoro tho feet 
of Jesus Christ had trodden during his earthly life especially 
Jerusalem tho city where ho was crucified for our salvation and 
tho rockhown tomb where his saored body had once been laid 
should bo endowed with a supernatural sanctity Pilgrims from 
Clinstian lands continually visited these places, and behoved 
that their doing so utis an not of true rchgious merit Nor till 
tho eleventh century had tho Moslem rulers of Syria offored 
any hindrance to these pllgnmagcs But in tho eleventh century 
there wore two periods during which Christians at Jerusalem wore 
subjoct to violent ill treatraont — In tho first quarter at tho hands 
ofllakcra tho fanatic Fatiralto coUph whoso centre of government 
was in during the lost quarter through tho Soljukion 

Turks who had driven the Fatlmitcs out of Syria Ah Christendom 
thrilled with indignation at tho dishonour done to Its tondcrost 
religious sentiments and though at the beginning of tho eleventh 
century It did not feel powerful enough to vindicate tho natural 
rights of pilgrims in Syrio at tho end of tho eleventh century 
(mainly wo must tliink through tho strenuous oharaoter of 
Hildebrand) Chrlstcndora believed itself to have such power 
Honco came tho crusades and It was believed that tho Turks 
oould bo driven out of Syria 

That belief was orronoouB and tho orusades In bo far os the 
military ends which it was mtonded that they should accomplish 
are ooncorned wore an entire failure But did they deservo to 
succeed? I think not and tho point is one of too much Import- 
ance not to be discussed hero It Is true that the Christian Church 
hod Just ground of complamt against tho Moslems of Syria In 
the eleventh oentury It is true also that tlio defence of tho 
Christian ompiro soated at Constontinoplo against the over 
enoTOaching Turks was a worthy aim If tho remedying of the 
evils imphod in those two points had boon steadily kept in view, 
and the proper means applied (including in the last resort 
warfare) wo oould have had nothing but sympathy with the 
orusadors But such rational ends as these would have been 
thought by the actual crusadoni a very small thing nothing 
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less than the ejection of the infidel from the Holy Land (or at 
any rate from all authority there) would satisfy them at aU, 
and for the Christian empire seated at Constantmople they had 
no sympathy whatever, as their conduct showed Further, the 
cruelty of the Christians, m these wild attempts, exceeded that 
of their enemies, the Turks 

Take the first crusade, the only one m which the Christian 
armies had any real success, though after tremendous losses 
Jerusalem was reaUy captured m this crusade, m the year 1099, 
and was not only captured, but remamed under Christian rule 
for the greater part of a century But of what nature was this* 
capture ^ Let me quote the brief description of the campaign 
as given m HaUam’s Middle Ages^ 

The Christian lances bore all before them m their shock from Nice 
to Antioch, Edessa, and Jerusalem It was here, where their triumph 
was consummated, that it weis stamed with the most atrocious massacre, 
not limited to the hour of resistance, but renewed dehberately even after 
that famous pemtential procession to the holy sepulchre, which rmght 
have calmed their ferocious dispositions, if, through the misgmded 
enthusiasm of the enterprise, it had not been rather calculated to excite 
them 

Supposmg it to be urged, as nutigatmg the censure imphed 
m such a passage, that all the wars of that time were barbarous 
and bloody, that mdeed is true, but m no ordinary war was 
there any tendency to represent the barbarous and bloody acts 
of warriors as a direct fulfilment of the will of God There was 
this tendency m the crusades 

Take the second crusade, the immediate motive for which lay 
in the fact that Edessa and the parts around it, won by the 
Christians m the first crusade, had been captured anew by the 
Mohammedans To recover these, Bernard of Clairvaux, a name 
deeply to be respected for true piety and excellence, though 
not without a share m the errors of his age, preached the second 
crusade with ardour equal to that of Peter the Hermit m the 
first crusade The immediate consequence was a great massacre 
of the Jews m Germany’ It is true that Bernard, by great 
efforts and true humamty, repressed the murderous assailants of 
the Jews, but how deeply mgramed the persecutmg unpulse 
was m the mind of Christians, may be seen by the fact that another 
emment Chnstian (reaUy adnurable, too, m his own way), Peter 
of Cluny, while disapproving of the massacre of the Jews, yet 
urges that they should be deprived of their property, which, he 

* Vol. I p 30 
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say* they had acquired unnghtcooaly The second crusado 
accomplished absolotcl) nothing in Pnlcstlno 

The third crupadc made pIclaiwjuD and mcmorablo by the 
valiant deeds of Richard I of England 3*01 failed in its object 
which was the lecovcry of Tcni^Icm for Saladin had captured 
Jcniaalcm for the Moslems in 1180 It mast bo added thot 
this cnisadc was sullied h} the massacre of 2700 Mohammedan 
prisoners after the capture of Acre 

Tire fourth crusade nceomplislied nothing but the capture of 
Constantinople and the conflagnition of a great part of tlint 
renowned city 1 More damage it is said %\-as done on this occasion 
than on the capture of It b> the Turks tuo centuries and a half 
later nor did tlw Greek crapiro ever recover from this grievous 
blow I am not indeed bringing forward this 01 ent os on instance 
of cnicU> but IS it not clear that there must ha\ 0 been somctlung 
wrong in the religion of the Christians of the west when a war 
doUbcmtcl^ uridertakcn on their part for the advancement of 
their religion had its sole issue in their attacking and permanently 
cnpphng the Chrrstions of the cast? 

Tho crusades that took place oftcr that of which I have just 
spoken rvero too cntlrcl) unsuccessful to deserve notice (though 
ovotything connected \*ith I^uls I\ of bronco must bo Interesting 
—bat not neccsranly In itself meritorious) 

Lot mo tiy after this brief sunoj to put into a few viords 
tho moral lesson which the crusades teach us It is this that 
though tho name of Jesus Chnst will over bo dear to Chnstlans 
though bo will over bo recognised as tho founder of tho divine order 
upon csarlh tho establishor of a firm basis upon which tho hearts 
of men may rest tho insfitulor of eternal purposes and our present 
ruler and gtudo still it Is useless and harmful to act os his partisans 
simply and solely that tho natural Instincts of justice and moroy 
ho deeper in ui than any dotnils of tho Christian history con 
possibly lie though M lien Chnsllan history is rightly understood 
tho details of It do greatly illustrate tho supremo v^uo of justice 
and morcy 

To this may bo added that full of error though tho crusades 
were it was yet very difficult for tho Christian Church m that 
ago to ©scape somo suoh error and there w’ero certam gams 
from them in spit© of their general III noccss not only tho 
memory of bravo deeds (which can never bo valueless) but also 
tho acquisition of much expononco both in tho external world 
and in human character that had fruit In the generations 

fl-^2 
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aften^ards Whatever we may think of them, they were m the 
fullest sense the act of the Christian Church (the eastern church 
gave the first stimulus to them, though the reahsation of them 
took place through the western church), the popular nund 
embraced them with enthusiasm, some of the most powerful 
popes and famous monarchs mcited to them or took part in them , 
and a samt of the highest devotion, Bernard of Clairvaux, was 
by his preaclnng the mam cause of the second crusade 

I have dated the close of the crusades at 1270 a d , but the 
penod might be prolonged to 1291 a d when the fortress of 
Acre, the last Chnstian possession m western Asia, fell before 
the Mamelukes of Egypt, or mdeed the penod might be stdl 
further extended, if we take mto account the Chnstian monarchs 
before whose mind such an enterpnse flitted, of which an example 
is commemorated at the begmmng of Shakespeare’s play of 
Henry IV , but 1270 is the real end of the crusadmg penod. 
Nearly two centunes and a haK stdl separate us from the 
Reformation, which is the close of the present chapter, and 
much happened withm the bounds of Christendom dunng that 
time But the great movements mside Christendom which took 
place betveen 1100 and 1620 must receive attention m another 
chapter , I must bnefly close the present chapter with an account 
of the great world movements dunng the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centunes 

It V as tJie Seljukian Turks who had repelled the third crusade 
towards the end of the twelfth century (the time when the most 
stubborn fightmg between Chnstian and Moslem took place), 
before domg this, they had won Asia iMinor from the Chnstians, 
and Eg>Tit from the Fatmutc eahphs The Seljukian Turks had 
liad some great \\ amors, the penod of their powei was during 
the eleventh and tvolfth centunes, they had taken the place of 
the Arabs as the great Moslem power of the east, though an Aiab 
caliph still nommally reigned at Baghdad Under Saladin they 
had attained their greatest power, he vas the most religious, 
the most civilised, and the bravest of them, he had died in the 
\ear 1103 But after Saladin the Scljuluan Turks decayed, and 
earh in the thirteenth centurj-' came dowm upon vestern Asia 
that tremendous on'^laught of Jingis Khan and the Mongols of 
which 1 ‘'poke at the beginning of this chapter I say western 
A'-iii, but indeed the IMongol annics went eastwards as well us 
wc-twards; jf Pcr-^ia fell lieforo them, so also did China But 
we-Unt A«ici concerns me here, as the Mongol flood slowly 
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retreated the Ottoman Turks camo to the front All through 
the fourteenth century the Ottoman Turks held iVfia Jhnor 
in the middle of that centurj tho^ ctwjcd over Into Furopo 
before the end of that century they posi*e5,'»ed Tliracc, and the 
countnea up to the nver Danube Then at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century there camo n check upon them but not 
through nnj Chiortlan power It wna Timor himwlf descended 
from a ilongol famil} but a Moslem (aa Indeed all the western 
Mongols b\ tills time wore) who measured swords with the 
Turkish sultan Bajaiet 11 aumamed the Liglitning and 
utterly overthrow him at Ancj*m in Asm Minor But Timur 
died not long after (need 1 enumemto his Immense conquests of 
which eenreo a tmeo remained after him?) and the Ottoman 
Turks again recovered power and In the \ car M53 Constantinople 
foil before the arms of the sultan Mohammed II Thoa was 
Islam planted In the New Romo the dt) which Constantino 
had built eleven centuries before as the special homo of that 
Christianity whfeb ho Imd mado victonona over all tho foes that 
ho know 

Islam triumphed In tho cast of Europe but if this was in 
itself a groat blow to Christendom a compensatJon come not 
altogether unequal to tlio loss For ll>o Greek learning which 
hod had its homo in Constantinople nou flontd westwards and 
all through Chnstian Europe tho thrill of a non knowledge of 
a now intcUectoal power flowed. But this must bo part of tho 
theme of ray next chapter it remains for mo now to review some 
other parts of tho great world (as It was then known) and to 
trace into whoso hands they had fallon 

In tho flrst place then though I Imvo said that Islam triumphed 
in tho oast of Europo this statement is subject to one important 
exception I mentioned at the beginning of this obaptor how 
the Mongols early In tho thirteenth century conquered tho cast 
of Russia, and romoined masters of this torritory for two and a 
half oontunes Tho conquest took place under Batu, ono of tho 
grandsons of Jingis Khan tho locovory by tho Christian 
inhabitants of Muscovy took place in tho fifteenth oontuiy 
Tho Golden Hordo” (as tho Tartars in this part of tho world 
were called) bad at an early ponod become Moeloms liko tho 
Mongols gonorally after tholr groat oonqnests Chnstian pnoets 
and monks bad no slight share in causing their expulsion. Ono 
of thoflo monks was named Soigius ho lived towards tho close 
of tho fourteonth century, when tho beginning of the Christian 
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recovery took place m the victory of the Don Of Sergius Dean 
Stanley writes thus 

When the heart of the Grand-Prmce Demetrius failed m his advance 
against the Tartars, it was the remonstrance, the blessmg, the prayers 
of Sergius that supported him to the field of battle on the Don, which 
gave him the cherished name of Demetrius of the Don No histoncal 
picture or sculpture m Russia is more frequent than that which represents 
the youthful warrior receiving the benediction of the aged hermit Two 
of his monks, Peresvet and Oshab, accompamed the Prmce to the ''field, 
and fought m coats of mail drawn over their monastic habit, and the 
battle was begun by the smgle combat of Peresvet with a gigantic Tartar, 
champion of the Mussulman host Stanley’s Eastern Church, p 402 

The battle of the Don was fought m 1380 a d , and the Sergius 
who animated the hearts of the Russians for that victory was 
not forgotten a century later Let me contmue my quotation 
from Dean Stanley 

The two chief convents m the suburbs of Moscow still preserve the 
recollection of that day One is the vast fortress of the Donskoi monastery, 
imder the Sparrow Hills The other is the Simonofi monastery, foimded 
by the nephew of Sergius on the banks of the Mosqua, on a beautiful 
spot chosen by the samt himself, add its earhest site was consecrated by 
the tomb which covers the bodies of his two warhke monks From that 
day forth he stood out in the national recollections as the champion of 
Russia It was still from his convent that the noblest patriotic mspirations 
were drawn, and, as he had led the way m givmg the first great repulse 
to the Tartar power, so the final blow m like manner came from a successor 
m his place When Ivan HI wavered, as Demetrius had wavered before 
him, it was by the remonstrance of Archbishop Bassian, formerly Prior 
of the Trmity Convent, that Ivan too was driven, almost against his will, 
to the field “Dost thou fear death?” so he was addressed by the aged 
prelate “Thou too must die as well as others, death is the lot of all, 
man, beast, and bird ahke , none can avoid it Give these warriors mto 
my hand, and, old as I am, I will not spare myself, nor turn my back 
upon the Tartars ” The Metropohtan, we are told, added his exhortations 
to those of Bassian Ivan returned to the camp, the TCh nn of the Golden 
Horde fled without a blow, and Russia was set free for ever 


This jSnal victory took place m the year 1477 It is an event 
which must always be a matter of rejoicing to us, the Tartars, 
in that part of the world at any rate, were devoid of the seed 
of progress, the Christians, however imperfectly, had it Not 
with such unalloyed pleasure can we look upon the Christian 
victory over the Moslems of Spam There had been much true 
civihsation among the Moors, cultivation of the land had been 
earned by them to a high pomt of excellence, their cities were 
beautiful and stately Their tolerance of other rehgions much 
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jmrpa»»^^I Ih*' lolrmtifr* of cftnlrmporon Clm^tan^ Thrr li«l 
Ojnr full FSnrr In ihM »uirnlinf* i«)'I phUovipWcnl ctiUorr whkh 
ht^I tho rart\ Mohftmm»^Ian* conrrmlnp which al the 
Iirpnnin;; of thi^ chaplrr I qootr<! the (c^timonv of IIi>mI>ol(l! 
One of tlK* monarch^ of the OmmeviMl line IIoLam l« Mid to 
have scctnntilaf'^l volomr^ in hia in»mn at Cordova 

he wnifht for ran* mnno<<TipM from rvrrr quarter of the 
Mnhatnme^Hn world It to I»c» prnnte<l that lhew» toVrn< of 
htmian oeUarr wore marrr*! h\ that inj:mlne<l wrahne^ of the 
rrh;!ion of 1 Um the Inatdhtr of |(a ailherrh!'* to orpiniar n stable 
civil rommnnitv that in the end tlies fell !»efon* tlie rwivinp 
iilrm;:th of Chnttian Spain The Itatlh* of Nava^ in the 
vrar 1212 hroupht about the fir*t domnfall of the Moon* in the 
next half cmlun after that date the\ Ifol all Spain except 
(Irnnaila Then In the vrar I4n| Cranada fell l»cforr tlie nrm^ 
of henhnand arwl atwl little l»\ little the Mc*orj* except 

rach a«i ronwntcsl to ivrrrpl Kipti^m wvte I ani'hcd from ‘'Jialn 
Hat when tlie dev>!at(mi< and rLao-htera which accompanied 
thii Chn<tian vietorv atv con Hlrn'd when at* remcml>er tliat 
the Spanidi potrmment which followed upon thi^ victory wiw 
the mo^t intolerant the mo^t jwrwecatmc that ha* ever been 
ik^n in tlie world i< It purr |o\ that we can Irel at auch a Mclorj ? 
l/*t roe frfvr one email in lance of tin ronlm*t between the relipion 
Vlilch wu* defr-aird and the religion which ww* \ictoriou* aa 
thewi were di plaj'id in *'|»aln h\ quoting two ccntence* from 
Mr Stanley Lane Poole a liooV Tht Mootm in Spain pp ISfMJ 
In? Ih ajienUnR of tin* mapnlficent cil\ of Cordova 

T1>^ wlmV* Hi% ««« foil of net le iHiiktmr* •motiR wbirli weir* rountrU 
fiKrre lluin fifu iIkkifaimI uf iIk* ■n«lnrme) and ofUetal cU 

more llwn a I imdmt ibw aim! dwelltntr* fur ilte ctttnmnn peoj !e (•ex n 
liurulretl mtKqor^ nml nine Irundml 1*01140 Iwilh*. When Himin had at 
iMt restore*! trt fliri^llfin niter* IliiUpIl tlte hu«1>an*l nf mtr 1 JUrll h 
fiuern Mary ordered tin* d*-ftrurli«m of alt jni) Up tmlha, on tlie pround 
that tlier were rrlir* of Infl lrUl> 

It l« a pit} that king Philip did not pa} more attention (o 
the epunoux Dccretnlx on tho point In question 1 Put the Spanlah 
InquiHitlon did worao (hlngR than hinder men from woahlng 
Chnidlan Spain however we mn\ account for tho fact wax tho 
country which plunged deepext Into tho errorx that vcervi common 
to all Chnxlcndom and while In tho time of Ferdinand and 
Ixabolla thoro wax no xmall atoro of vmlour among tho Spaniards 
it was a destnictlvo and o\on suicidal vmlour, as was showit in 
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the generations that came afterwards From that abyss Spam 
IS recovering to-day, for which let us thank Grod fervently 

One more country let me name, as concerned m that great 
world conflict which is the theme of this chapter — ^India From 
the eleventh century onwards, when Mahmud of Ghazm came 
down upon Afghamstan, the rehgion of Islam made its way mto 
India slowly from the north-west The great conqueror Timur 
penetrated as far as Delhi , but it was the descendant of Timur 
in the fifth degree, Baber, who first planted at Delhi a Mohammedan 
dynasty, that reigned over the whole north of India Who shall 
describe Baber, that child of nature, dehghtmg m battle, and it 
must be admitted sheddmg blood without stmt, yet far from 
umenhghtened m mteUect and emotions, and tender-hearted 
towards those he loved ^ His rehgion at least saved him from 
superstition, and if his actions prove the madequacy of Islam 
to be the world’s rehgion (for mdeed he had no thought of that 
divme peace m which the divme hfe is centred) yet there is much 
m his life which proves Islam to be not without a divme touch 
Above aU his death proves this , let me quote the account of it 
from The Life of Baber, Emperor of Hindostan, written by 
R M Caldecott m the year 1844 (the Life is m the mam Baber’s 
autobiography, but this passage of course is not so) 

After he [Humaioon, son of Baber] had resided at Sambal for six 
months he fell mto a dangerous illness, and m that state he was conveyed 
on the water by order of his father to Agra AU hope of his hfe was given 
up, when Abul Baka, a man venerated for his knowledge and piety, 
remarked to Baber that m such a case the Almighty had sometimes deigned 
to receive the most valuable possession of a man as a ransom for the 
hfe of his fnend Baber exclaimed that next to the hfe of Humaioon 
his own hfe was what he most valued, and that he would devote it as a 
sacrifice for his son. The noblemen around Inm entreated him to revoke 
the vow, and give the diamond obtained at Agra, reputed to be the most 
valuable on the earth, smce ancient sages had said that it was the dearest 
of our earthly possessions that was to be dedicated to Heaven But he 
declared that no jewel was equal m value to his life He walked thnce _ 
round the body of the dymg prmce, a solemmty similar to that used m 
sacrifices and heave-oSenngs , then retirmg he prayed earnestly to God, 
and after some time was heard to say, “I have borne it away, I have 
borne it away ” The Moslem historians affirm that Humaioon immediately 
began to recover, and Baber proportionally to declme Humaioon was 
young, and the expectation of death would accelerate the progress of 
disease m his father^ The last instructions of the Emperor were 
commumcated to Khahfeh, Kamber Ah, and other Begs, commendmg 
Humaioon to their protection He earnestly besought the Prmce to be 

' ^ Baber had been in poor health for fifteen months before this 
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Utvd lo W« llmruJ «m pmniI“M in iwt tit Iv' Jr^rr^I krpi 

hit pfvmi'»' (*JiWuJlr lUSrr rxi'lm) «1 Clivlr^ph m-nr Arm In 
furi\ *nphlh vr*f tjf Itlt •c»' rm ll»** J^lh / D^vi-tnWr 1 m III 
tnv* r«n\''Vft{ In rofn{ t «{ih tJt m t C *1 u! It ti»t lmn«| 

l« iH" Un iKm twAT* !Jt ^^rry T1/" rnt'*’ i fnarLttl l»j i«n upHch* 
of >»Wtn mJulJ »tKl In frtint nf it ihrm i ■ tmAll In • 

»lm|4'* nj •rrldt'^ttm Nmr it fcfr lni«Tmf tli** fYWJilnt 

of IJt wife* *nH rluUfrn, AU nonmil llirTr 1 m |Trofu»ion rf «ji«'tT>oT>m 
•iuJ frtl*^ IVmrrt. 

Sofh the* pathetic tirath of tlie fin*t of tho line of 
emperom of India Twrnt\ ^rnn* prrtinuth thr firvt Chn'llan 
colonj* In India had Urn planicti hjr tlt^ I’orlupK^ nt Goa 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE INWARD GROWTH OF MEDLEVAE CHRISTENDOM 

In the preceding chapter I have given a brief account of 
those immense struggles which took place over the whole of Asia 
and Europe, and over the north of Afnca, durmg the seven 
centuries which followed the death of Charlemagne — struggles m 
which religious rivalry was the predonunant feature I have also 
touched upon some of the mtemal relations of Christian com- 
mumties durmg the same penod, but this last-named subject 
IS very complex, and demands some futther treatment, especially 
from the beginmng of the twelfth century onwards 

The reader wdl perhaps have discerned from what has been 
already said that the most important difference between Chns- 
tiamty and Islam has lam m the far greater umversahty of the 
sense of duty^, as govemmg aU actions whatsoever, entertained 
by Christians, when compared with the sense of duty entertamed 
by Mohammedans If we say that Chnstiamty is a true rehgion, 
this IS the central pomt of its truth, but the truth of the umver- 
sahty of duty was hable to be turned to the disadvantage of 
mankmd through a danger which is very obvious, and very 
diJBficult to avoid, namely that men may have wrong ideas as to 
where their duty hes Such wrong ideas were m fact entertamed 
by mediJBval Christians, and for some centimes apparently 
placed the rehgion of Christ m an inferior position, as regards 
civdismg power, to the rehgion of Mohammed The real supen- 
onty, however, m the possession of the seeds of progress, always 
lay with Chnstiamty , and this became manifest as time went on 

The first pomt, m the ordmary affairs of life, in which the 
ment of Chnstiamty came out, was the senous way m which it 
encouraged legislation, with a view to just deahngs between man 
and man This was m great part an inhentance from the Roman 
empire, and thus had a non-Chnstian ongm, but Chnstiamty, 
in adoptmg the pagan legislation, did very much to expand it, 

^ I cannot donbt that duty rather than love, was the most practical impulse in 
raediroval Chnstiamty Duty ought to bo animated by love, but is not always 
consciously so animated 
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Boftcn it and oppropnnto the spint of it whilo ignoring tho 
letter In nothing la this moro manifest than In the slow and 
gradoal way in which tho Chnrch disconragod slavery not 
definitely abolishing it but humanising it until at last slavery 
disappeared of itself ns a spontaneous resnit of tho better feelings 
that had become natural in European countnes That other 
delotcnous practice tho torture of witnesses in law-courts was 
not indeed lessened but It may bo noted that that exccDcnt 
pope of tho mnth century Kloolas I In writing to the Bolganans 
protested against it* Moreover when wo regard that notable 
fact tho sphtting up of the area of Christendom into different 
countries wo shall see that tho law abiding instinct had much to 
do with this Europe was too largo for tho same detailed system 
of laws to bo accepted In ©very part of it yet detailed systems 
were needed and this could only bo effected by tho whole being 
broken up into smaller portions each having its own leglslabon 
and it* own cboraoteristics On the other hand the erndw 
le^labon of Islam was capable of being accepted over a very 
Urge area, from Its simpliolty and honoo Islam though always 
under many rulers haa never been divided into oonntnes as 
defimte os those into which Christendom has been divided and 
the loss to Islam has been conriderablo thereby Not that 
division is in Itself a souroe of power but precision in conceptions 
of justice is a source of power and this is what Chnstondom 
gained, and lalam did not gain Moreover wars were quite as 
numerous and os ocnous between the different rulers m Islam as 
between the different nataone of Chnstendom. 

Hero however it will be well for me to sum up briefly what 
has to be said about Islam os a whole before ooming to the mam 
subject of this chapter Tho chief flowering time of Islam come 
to an end (though there were some later penods of distinction) 
about the end of the twelfth oentury It was then that the 
Arab race lost Its predominance in Islam a loss which it took 
a long time to consummate and which was not completed until 
Baghdad was captured and romod by the Mongols m 12li8 aj> 
But In the region of thought we may say that the death of the 
Arabian follower of Aristotle Averroee which took place m Spam 
m 1108 AJ) marks the close of on era After the Arabs over 
nearly the whole of the east the Turks became the great Mussul 
man power the Seljukian Turks came before the fall of Baghdad 
the Ottoman Turks after that event Not very civilised, nor 
* Bee Keander (Tarr ej • tranriitfenj, toL ti. pp. 56-7 
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very civilising, have the Ottoman Turks been at any period of 
their history, hut brave and simple-minded they have been, 
during many centuries a very formidable warhke power, and 
prone to deeds of blood They have a poetical hterature^, but 
not such as imphes great mtellectual power 

Half Turk, half Mongol, was that dynasty of Moslem rulers 
in India, of whom Baber was the first, but Akbar the most famous , 
and Akbar had no small mdependence of mind Literature 
was not neglected under these monarchs; and the buildmgs 
erected by them are among the glories of architecture 

It IS smgular, mdeed, with all the ignorances, aU the crimes of 
the Turks, what digmty they have been capable of showmg 
Am ong the most memorable saymgs of men condemned to death 
was that of al-Kunduri (“generally known,” Professor E G 
Browne tells us, “as the Amfdu’l Mulk”) the Prime Minister of 
the sultan Tughnl , who, when Tughril died, unluckily supported 
the claims of Suleyman as his successor. Alp Arsld.n, brother of 
Suleyman and nephew of Tughnl, won the crown and impnsoned 
al-Kunduri After a year’s captivity al-Kunduri learned that he 
was to be put to death , whereupon he sent tins message to Alp 
Arsl^^n 

Lo, a fortunate service hath your service been to me, for thy uncle 
gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, giving me the martyr’s 
portion, hast given me the other world , so by your ser\uce I have gamed 
this world and that' 

Could a man die more bravely^ Alp Arslan and his victim were 
both Seljukian Turks 

Professor E G Browne, from whom I have culled the above 
anecdote, is also the wnter^ whom I must call as witness to the 
great compass and worth of the Mohammedan Persian hterature 
I have no nght to speak on that subject, but Eirdousi and 
Hafiz are famous names Nor ought any notice of Islam, as it 
has existed m Persia, to omit mention of that samtly reformer 
sumamed the Bab (that is, “the gate of Heaven”) who m the 
nuddle of the nineteenth century died a martyr to bis behef 
Lastly, amid all the disorders of the rehgion of Islam as it 
exists m Africa to-day, I beheve it is true that it has a power of 
elevating the native races , and if so, Christian missionaries ought 
not to Ignore so important a fact, and though they may claim 

^ For mformation as to this, the two learned volumes entitled History of Ottoman 
Poetry, by E J W Gibbs, should be consulted 

® In hus two volumes on The Literary History of Persia 
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to tronBoend Islam, tlicy ought not to look upon it as altogether 
a foe 

An impartial historian who knew the history of the Moham 
medan religion thoroughly would be able to odd instances of 
true worth m that history beyond thoee just noted which I 
contnbuto out of a scanty knowledge but an impartial historian 
win assuredly not find that Twlam has been able to start mankind 
on the linefl of permanent progress and to Chnstdamty which 
has had that power I now return 

It is western Chnntiamty that is my main theme but let me 
glanoe one moment at eastern Christiamty in the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century when the Greek emperor John Bucas 
VatatEes, was reigning at Nicsea In Asia Minor m rivalry with 
the Latin emperor whom the erusadejs had established at 
Constantmople Vatatees was a ruler of no small abihty but he 
had a mistreaa for whose sake he neglected his true wife and 
this miatreas (a very powerful person) on one occasion paid a 
visit to a monastery and proposed to partake of the communion 
there But the abbot whose name was l^icephorus Blemmydes 
would not receive her and shut the door in her face The lady 
in great anger demanded of the emperor that be should p tmUb 
the daring abbot but Kioephorus who could not but expect 
this result anticipated her by issuing a droular explaining the 
reasons of his conduct from which one sentence may be quoted 
Thongh b 7 thin vodden ukI nnorpeoted appearance he wrote, *^we 
were taken by tnrpriae yet we did not for a moment hentate to drive away 
from the common prayer and Bong of the falthfoJ theadnltereao who man 
nnheard-of insolts the laws of Christ and makes the insult a 

public one and to banish with ell onr power the unholy from holy places } 
not without fear Indeed owing to the weakneas of the flesh but over 
oommg the fear of man by the fear of the Lord so that we would rather 
die than act contrary to hie laws. 

Plainer speaking cannot be conceived and Vatatree had 
sufficient rectitude to leave Nicephorus unharmed It is evident 
from this that the eastern church though naturally more under 
the sway of the cavil power than the western church was by no 
means altogether servile The same is apparent from other 
rnddents which took place about this time and which may be 
read in Neander from whom I have gathered the above anecdote^ 
and it is illustrated further by the steady resistance which the 
laity and lower clergy of the eastern church always made to any 
oompTomlse of their consdenoe in the way of consenting to nJd 
1 In toL Tm. p. S37 (Tocisy’t tnuulsUao). 
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to their creed for the sake of obtaining support from the west 
agamst Islam Some of the es/stem emperors were willing to do 
t^s, but the great body of the laity and clergy steadily refused 
to do so We may wish that the Christian commonalty m the 
east had shown more pubhc spirit m the ordmary affairs of hfe 
than they did, circumstances were adverse to them here, yet 
even m this respect the instances which I gave m my last chapter 
of ecclesiastics m Russia takmg the lead m expelling the Mongol 
mvaders will show that the Christian Church m this quarter was 
not wholly lackmg m firmness and manliness of spmt 

I come to the western church 

When I said that the first pomt of ordmary hfe m which the 
merit of the Chnstian rehgion was plainly disclosed, was its 
encouragement of laws such as bmd commumties together, I was 
not forgetful of those instances of general courage which had so 
often occurred m Chnstian history, or of the patient work of 
monks m tiUmg the groimd and labourmg for their own mam- 
tenance But these were rather the seeds than the frmts of good , 
whereas a commumty that is strong through its enjoyment of 
good laws IS pre-emmently entitled to be reckoned as evidence 
of the truth of the prmciples which have animated it It is true 
that the phrase “good laws” is one of flexible import, the spmt 
m which laws are accepted and admimstered is as important as 
the laws themselves , and also laws which are good for a people 
m one stage of progress will cease to be good for a people m a 
more advanced stage But while admittmg these qualifications, 
we may stfil make the affirmation that the temper of the Chnstian 
nations of western Europe was growing stronger, and was finding 
more support m stable institutions, contmually during the whole 
penod between Charlemagne and the Reformation Ami d aU 
the wars and disorders of these centunes, something was growing 
which elevated the spmt of men, and which had part at any rate 
of its expression m laws 

No country affords clearer evidence of growth, alike m pubhc 
spmt and m legislative abihty, than England m the thirteenth 
century The ever-memorable Great Charter, signed reluctantly 
by king John m the year 1215, was the culnunation of legislative 
attempts that had long been m process of formulation Let me 
quo'te, as illustrative of this important subject, some sentences 
from 'Green’s History of the English People After remarking how 
the d^eat of king John m France encouraged his subjects m 
England to resist his arbitrary conduct. Green adds 
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T1k» KQthor of tHi grrot ohanpc wtw tlio now Archbtuhc^i whom Innocent 
hod «t on the throne of Caatortmrj >roni the moment of his landizig 
in England Stephen Langton hod oMumed the constitutionol po*qtion of 
tbo Primate os cliampion of tlio old English cimtoms nnd Uw •gainst the 
personal despotism of the kings. Vs Anselm Iiod withstood VMlllam the 
Hod as Theobald had rreened England from the lawtcasnoM of Stopben 
so Langton jnoparrd to withstand Aad rr«ctio his country from tlio t>'raony 
of dolm. Vt bis flnt meeting with the King ho called on Iiim to swear 
to tho obsenTince of the laws of tl»e Confessor a plimso In which tbo 
whole of the national hbcrlkn were Mnnmcd up. Churchman as ho w«s 
he protested against the ro^•a! homage to the Tope and when John 
tlffenteiwd \‘eogr«nce on tl» bArons for tlieir refusal to soil with him to 
I oitou X^angton mennerd him with oxeotnmunieation if lio assailed hia 
subjects with nnj but duo process of low lor howevTr from being 
satlstlcd with redstanco such as this to isolated acts of tjTtmnt it was 
tlw Archbishop s atm to revere on a formal basis tbo older freedom of the 
realm. In a pn\ate meeting Of the barons nt S. Pauls be produced tho 
Charter of Henry tho First and t lie enthusiasm with which it was welcomed 
showed tho aagseitj with wluch the I^nmoie had chosen hit ground for 
tho coming struggle 

That Ifl an important panago for It oxprcwa clearly tbo fact 
that tho spint of law and of freedom — of freedom under tho 
sanction of law — wna no now tWng in England in king Johns 
time that this had long been the min of tho leading persons in 
tho country and of tho olorgy as much as tho laity that m certain 
respects tho clorgy had even taken tho lead in withstanding 
despotism Emphatically docs Slagna Charta Jay down tho 
principle that a man s person and property while amenable to 
lawful judgment are not subject to any arbitrary power 

” No freeman #0 runs this roemorablo indication of libertj sliall bo 
soUed or Imprisoned or dlspooBcasod or outlawed or In any way brought 
to mini wo will not go against any man nor send against him bo%o by 
legal judgment of his peora or bj law of tbo land. To no man will wo 
•oU or deny ordela> right or justice Nosoutogo orold sliall boiropooed 
In our realm oavo by tho common council of tho realm* 

Thofto principles hold as sovorolgn in practical affairs arc 
inoompatiblo with abooloto and Irresponslblo power in tho monarch 
and have boon tho {mitfal gorra of liberty In our country and 
through our country havo had an influonco on tho ontiro world. 
Wo may admit that Magna Obarta la not perfect it docs not 
for Inst^oo take up tho cause of the villolns at all but tho spirit 
whioh breathes In it goes further thon ita proclso onaotmontfl and 
Is applicable to caaos which It does not positively name Some- 
thing ought to bo aaid about Its first article whioh guarantees the 

* Some tpodSed eievpUons to thl» mlo ought to bo noted, but they do not siter 
U« real sod main tenor 
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liberty of the Enghsh Church, and which must have been pecuharly 
due to archbishop Langton, we see that this hberty meant 
specially hberty of election, so that a chapter should elect its own 
bishop, and a monastery its own abbot This had mdeed been 
promised by kmg John in a charter issued seven months before 
Magna Charta^, m which probably we may see Langton’s influence , 
though Langton was not mduced thereby (as probably the kmg 
hoped he would be) to dissociate himself from the barons It is 
hard to deny that this flrst clause of Magna Charta is favourable 
to hberty , nor ought we to impute to Langton the secret meanmg 
that bishops and abbots were to be appomted by the pope, 
though m the reign succeedmg to that of John, this certainly 
often happened 

The age of kmg John m England has nothing to show m the 
region of the mteUect which can bear the remotest comparison 
with the productions of Athens m the time of Rencles or of Rome 
m the tune of Augustus But where shall we And, m any era 
of ancient Greece oi Rome, a document so full of practical pohtical 
wisdom as Magna Charta, a document gomg so straight to the 
needs of ordinary men and women m their daily hfe, so free from 
partisanship, so permanent m the principles vmdicated by it* 
Surely it is a document testifymg to a new spirit m the world, 
a spirit not of knowledge, not of scientific curiosity, not of 
emotional expansiveness, but m the highest degree of justice and 
equanimity, and whether we look at the general tenor of 
Christian ethics, or at the names of the great ecclesiastics who 
stand first m the hst of the kmg’s advisers (given just before the 
actual Charter commences), or at the great part which Stephen 
Langton played m brmgmg about the ultimate result of the 
acceptance of the Charter by the kmg, can we doubt that m so 
great an achievement the Christian spirit was dommant* 

I think it must be admitted that Magna Charta is m its main 
substance a Christian work, that the mere desire for hberty 
could not have created it, if that desire had not been supple- 
mented by a feehng of disciphne and duty, the obhgatory nature 
of vhich had been mspired mto men by Christian teaching 
And we may even do honour in the matter to the powerful pope 
Innocent m (a tenant m some respects but mteUectuaUy and 
practically great) whose action did so much to brmg Magna 
Chaita about, though \nth his imperfect knowledge he did in the 
end disapprove of it 

* Boo Stubba, Documents IJlustratne of Enghsh History, pp 270-2S0 
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Nearly half a century after Magna Chorto the first real 
parliament assembled In England the first parliament which 
included members of the burgher class ThU wos a nattunl 
soqucDCo of Mogna Charta and the atatesman to whom it was 
ohiefiy duo Simon do ifontfort though ho has been called 
ambitious had no lack of Chnstlao principle Ho was tho son 
of a tcmblo father tho destroyer of the Albigcnses but to 
himself no fanaticism is imputoblo 

Not for tho best part of three ccntinies after tho assembling 
of tho first English Parliament did any fresh advance obviously 
and formally take place in tho slrocturo of English somet} not 
m fact till tho Reformation of tho sixteenth century which 
mighty event Is beyond tho bounds of tho present chapter 
During tho greater part of tho long ponod which I have named 
the period between tho year 1206 and tho year 1630 war is unusu 
ally prominent in English hlstorj war in Scotland first in Franco 
afterwards and lastly both of tlicso wars having been unsucccsaful 
tho tcmblo civil wars of tho Roses bj which tlio noble families 
of England were so lorgoiv dcstro^xd It must bo said that daring 
this period tho errors rather than tho virtues of Christian poopb 
were most prominent in England wo cannot refer to it as plainly 
showing the advantogo of tiro Christian faith and yet so natural 
is it for tho Christian spirit to progress in virluo and happiness 
that I do not believe English people for all tho calamitios that bad 
befallen thorn to have boon less virtuous less happy in the year 
1630 than they had been in tho year 1206 These centuries must 
not bo counted as among tho decadent periods of history 

Somo persons indcod (If I may bo allowed a httlo digression) 
may ask whether tboro have over been any decadent ponods in 
history 1 For an opinion Is not unknown that progress is tho 
iuvanablo law of human society But this will not bo tho opinion 
of those who consider andent history and even some parts of 
modem history Did not Persia dcclino between tho era of tho 
first wars with Grooce and the era of Alexander of Maoedon I Did 
not Athens and Sparta declmo between tho fourth century and 
the first oontuiy before Christ for though tho Greek splnt was 
still throwing out blossoms in the first century it was not with 
tho old exuberanoet Did not the Roman empire taken os a 
wbolej decline between tbo death of ifarous Aurehus and the fall 
of the wostom empirol And I believe that the Saxon kingdom 
in England, three quartorB of a oontury after tho death of Alfr ed, 
also showed symptoms of tmo decline Bat real decline there 

ta 
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has not been m England at any tune smce the Norman conquest , 
many calamities there have been, and now and then there have 
been threatening symptoms , but there has always been sufficient 
virtue m the nation to preserve it from decay Thomas k Becket 
was a tremendous reactionary, but his valour atoned for his 
mistake And commg to the tune of which I am especially 
now speakmg, durmg the years between 1266 and 1630, we 
find that Edward I, with all his warlike spirit, and occasional 
cruelty (of which his expulsion of the Jews from England is not 
the least notable instance) had yet m many respects a just and 
fair mmd, and the advantages which the nation had won m the 
previous reigns were by him consohdated Even those two 
king s whose reigns were so largely occupied with the Erench war, 
Edward HI and Henry V, despite their mjustice m wagmg war 
against a nation that abhorred their rule, did yet keep m the 
veins of their countrymen the salt of vital energy, and vital 
energy the English nation had m no small degree through aU these 
centuries But it was an energy which, m outward visible success, 
had smgularly httle to show m comparison with the labour, 
thought, and courage that were contmuaUy at work It is true 
that the towns became stronger as against the feudal lords, and 
viUemage and serfdom died out durmg this period But these 
gams, important though they were, hardly strike the ordmaiy 
reader of history at all , on the other hand the disastrous conflicts 
which filled England after the terrible pestilence of the Black 
Death m the year 1349 were, and are, unescapable to the eye of 
the most casual mquirer 

It was the Black Death which, m its sequel, gave nse to those 
premature but courageous efforts after civil and rehgious freedom 
which we associate with the names of John Ball and Wat ^ler 
m civil affairs, and with the Lollards m rehgion, the illustrious 
Reformer, Wychffe, having been an mspirer of the rehgious 
movement especially, but also m part of the uprising m civil 
matters A few words must be given to that pestilence which I 
have twice named, and which was so important an agency. 
Can we be mistaken m saymg that the Black Death was the 
demonstration, on the most imposmg scale and of the most 
temfio sort, of the falsehood of that theory which was prevalent 
m mediseval tunes, which associated dirt and sanctity ^ Eor 
many centuries had cleanhne'ss been ignored and despised m 
Christendom , now, just when order was begmnmg to reign and 
population to mcrease, came the angel of destruction from the 
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cwt ond jnccpt fttmy half tlic {nlintiUnnt^ of }• nropc in nndicatjon 
of the dutlM «hlch Imd not 1>rtn performed m reprobation of 
that vice which had |k>v^ m* n tirtue In England (he 
rciull wa.^ nhowti in the sodden up^arling of wnnl problemB 
which in (he ordinary eour^ of event* might liavt receivi'd o 
gradual and peaceful eolntion Where were the labourer* to 
come from who should till the field*? TJiou mid.* of them cverv 
when) had departed to that bounie from whence no (mviller 
return* and tho*o who rrmafnrd l»eing for the mo*l part free 
men found thejrmr%ncc*mon \aloable than liefore anddimamled 
higher wago Ilut Rariiament (hough in ila birth (he ofliTiring 
of the Fpmt of frce<lom waa oatom^lied and di«ma\Td b\ to 
wido an exlcn«K}n of fn-edom na wn« now claimed and joined 
with tiro king in (he rndra\our to *upprv*< it and to force 
lalronrcni to worL fn the field* and to work at tiro old wage* 
Then bun^t out the native uplnt of C3»n*llanitj the CUnKtianity 
of tlio floor against (he Chnstianit^ of long custom which the 
nch had accepted enduring iU» chain* I'ince it allowed tirom their 
riche* U\ciilTe who up till then had Iroen aupporled b) the 
noble* (and o*|>eciall) b^ John of Gaunt) I'ince hi* main task had 
oppcanal to bo the hlroratfon of tin hmgli li nation from the 
pafvd power in terapoml raattcra and from nltra-ecelesiaaticiBm 
genemll> wa* now repudiated b^ thenc same noble* wlien he was 
known o* approving the spirit which animatid the peoAanl* and 
BtiU more wlron hi* doctrinal dissent from Iho Cliureb became 
known for in matters of doctnne tiro English laity hod then 
litllo interest Tiro imroedlolo result un.a trogical W^roliflo 
himself <licd unhorraed but the two moi*cmcnta which owed so 
much to his teaching tho mox-cment of tbo peasants and the 
movement of tho Lollards were quenched in Cro and blood 
Isot i*et could an> general s^mipath^ bo given to tho rh^mo of 
John Rail (to wliioh ]!nmo hioisolf is constrained (o give some 
approval) 

ttlron Adam dsK-rd and kvp spnn 

Wlio was tf»en tlia gmtl«nrmT 

The ago w-as not ripo for deep reforra of nn> kind "iot after nil 
those movements were not altogether futllo Wj*olifro8 tmns 
Itttion of tho BIblo romaineil, and helped reform at a later time 
tbo Ixillnrds wore no\or quite tmmpl^ out and oven (he robol 
peasantry Toft their memorial behind lliom and tho twentieth 
century acknowledges wmo truth in tho maxima whioh tho 
fourteenth century enunciated. It was at this time too that 
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English hteraturP with the genial Chaucer and the mournful 

Wilham Longlad^^ (author of Tlie Complaint of Piers the Plough- 

rmnY 

The man wh® almost capable, and yet not capable, of 
bringmg those d^®^^ times of which I have been treatmg to a 
happy issue was httle noted save for his misfortunes by 

the ordinary rea^®^ history, Richard H He was a king who 
had a truly feehng for his people, but towards his 

personal opponef^^ equal generosity , hence he failed, 

was dethroned murdered Then came the last French war, 
with its bnlhant beginning at Agmcourt and its disastrous endmg 
after the death Henry V, and then the nobles of England 
annihilated one a-nother m the wars of the Roses Chnstiamty 
had been very v^^^ England during the whole period from the 
twelfth century fifteenth, but it had become divided against 

itseK m the wa/ ^ have described, and after the reign of 
Edward I the fr^^ of if not appear obviously on the surface 
of things The '^orks of architecture however produced dunng 
this period sho^^ mentioned as smgularly beautiful, and 
amid all the minstices of statesmen, and the wickednesses of 
warriors it is possible not to recognise the cessation of 

viUemage as a of the Christian spirit The evil was remedi- 

able , the good roniamed as a permanent possession 

Not equally England, but still m certam ways very 

remarkably, wa® France bemg organised m a way to produce 
greater efficienc/ general power, dunng the centuries from the 
twehth to the fifteenth mclusive, and it is impossible not to 
recogmse Chnst^^'Oity at work m producmg this change, though 
the exact methP^ of its operation is not always easy to trace 
The great counts which we now call France, and of which the 
boundanes nortf^'^®'^^^ westward, southward, appear fixed by 
nature (not equ^'f^I towards the east), was then broken up mto 
many parts und®^ different governments , and the mstmct of the 
inhabitants of the whole was towards umon, towards umty 
Liberty, m a sense, might be desired by the French of 

this penod, bc^th the mumcipahty of Pans and the coimtry 
peasants after t^® battle of Poitiers, rebelled against the taxation 
which weighed ®o heavily upon them, and a similar rebeUion 
occurred after t^^® death of Charles V m 1380 But these were 
isolated outbreaj^ > fi®fp came to them from the nobihty , no 

^ The reader of S^ori History of the English People will perceive how much, 

in these remarks, 1 indebted to that work 
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tradition of tlio paat, adverse to despotism supported them 
the Chureh gave thorn no rocogoltiotu Hence It that liberty 
slowly but surely was suppressed in France ad through mediteval 
times. The desire for it was not strong enough to bo effective 
On the other hand the desire for union among provinces speaking 
the French language was natnral end spontaneous and realised 
itself In spite of many obstacles. Thus when the samtly king 
Louis IX having but an imperfect perception of the rights of 
ordmary men and on over keen anxiety to establish friendship 
with king Henry HI of England surrondored Limousin Porigord, 
and other provinces to that monoroh his act m so doing excited 
much displeasure among the people surrondored and Guizot 
tells us' 

Wo read In a mant«cript chronlclo of tbo lime of Charios with TTgnrd 

to this treaty of 1260 between Loulo IX and nmrj ITlx 

** At which pmeo the Pcrigordlan* and their neighbonra wero so Indig 
nont that they n<n*er liked tbo king afterwards, and for that rMson e\en 
to the present day In the borders of Perigord Quenr> and other places. 
allboQgh 8alnt Lools la canonized by tbo church they regard him not os 
a taint and do not keop hla foatlval as it done in other parts of France. 

Is it not plain that the Perigordlans /olt that they were 
French and not English t As to Louis IX wo must honour his 
spirit of equity and conciUetlon while at the same time wo regret 
that ho looked that granum sails that cireuraspcct caution by 
which the spirit of aclf saonfico ought always to bo tompored. 
But as to tho Pengordions it is truo that if they had lived in 
ancient, pro-Christian times they might have objected to having 
a foreign king put over thorn, just as they did in tho reign of 
Louis rX in tho thirteenth oentuiy of our ora but any one who 
considers the animus of tho paaaago just quoted wiD see that 
there undoriios it the fooling not only that tho Pongordians were 
not English but that they were positavely French that a link 
jouwd tbom with other Fccnchmeu wMoK they could not suffer 
to bo broken without greot roluotanoo It may be said perhaps 
that tho Greeks the HoUenee of the time- of Socrates felt the link 
of a common nationality In certain respects they did so but 
neither Athens nor Sparta nor Thebes nor any famous Greek 
city was willing to consider its own honour and reputation as of 
lessor Importance than the honour and reputation of Greece 
ofHeUas as a whole Now the French generally in the thirteenth 
century of our era and stiE more in the fourteenth and fifteenth 


^ Hutorj oj CxwUifHion (tnuHlsted by WQlkm KazUUI, toJ it p. 14JJ. 
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centunes did subordinate themselves to France , I do not mean 
of course that there were not many and serious exceptions to this , 
but the sentiment of a common nationahty was effective m them, 
and was the mam cause why they did not succumb to the Enghsh 
mvasions which pressed so very hardly on them Indeed the 
strength of this sentiment is the chief reason why they were so 
httle sohcitous about defendmg their hberty, m their deter- 
mmation not to be subdued by English kmgs, they were obhged 
to run the nsk of being despotically governed by their own kmg 
Their subservience m this latter direction was not due to want of 
manhood 

Thus it was that loyalty and patriotism were mtimately 
combmed m the French of the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes , 
and m no person was this more signally displayed, and m none 
more manifestly connected with the Christian spmt, than m that 
inspired dehverer by whom France was finally rescued from 
formidable penis — Jeanne d’Arc For who shall doubt that 
Jeanne d’Arc was mspired^ Whatever precisely we may thmk 
of her visions, the suuphcity and goodness of her purpose is the 
guarantee to us of the divme impulse which actuated her That 
the true king of France should be crowned kmg at Rheims , that 
the English armies should go out of France back to then? own 
country , these were the great and simple purposes which 
possessed her soul, and she accomphshed them For though she 
did not m this life see their full accomplishment, they were 
accomphshed, and through her Why should we not accept what 
IS so legibly wntten on the pages of history? It is not to be 
supposed that the French soldiers were samts , but they had the 
capacity of catchmg the fire which the Maid, who was a samt, 
commumcated to them, and thus was the victory won Her 
last words, when burned at the stake, were to call on God, on the 
samts (and she named the samts who, m her behef at aU events, 
had been her compamons), and on Jesus , and such exclamations 
are not to be forgotten, when we ask ourselves what is the true 
force of Chnstiamty Nor* have we any reason whatever to say 
that Jeanne d’Arc hated those against whom she fought, her 
patriotism was pure 

England and France were the two countries of the middle 
ages m which patriotism was most unmistakably shown, whatever 
deductions we may make by reason of the frequent selfishness of 
mdividuals and of parties In Germany and Italy there were 
hmdrances to the patriotic spirit, and through similar causes 
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tho emperor ncgloctcd (Jermany the pope »ot himself Egainst 
the umty of Itnlv 

Why did tho emperor neglect Germany t Bccanso he thought 
that he had a greater sphere than Germany to ralo over That 
was tho tradition of tho old Roman empiro it had been revived 
by Charlemagne and though it might have been laid oaidD 
•when Charlemagne b empire rvaa broken np bo great a tradition 
was not easily abandoned. Wo must not greatly blame Otto 
tho emperor who had conquered tho llagyars because in tho 
tenth century he persevered with tho traditional task of ruling 
Italy as well as Germany That ho would have done better to 
confine himsolf to Germany wo must on tho whole think though 
tho question, under all the olrcamstanccB of that turbulent time 
is debatable 

Why did tho pope sot himself against tho unity of Italy! 
Bocauso the pope claimed for himsolf tho civil rule over a certain 
district of Italy but he was aware of his own Inability to rule 
m cavil mattore over the whole of Italy and the consequence 
was thot m dnl rule Italy must bo divided. 

Thus though patriotism ofaJacdwasposablebothinGennany 
and Italy m modiiuval times it was an imporfeet patriotism, 
like the Hollonism of old among tho Greeks it did not attain to 
tho full scope of tho patriotism of England or of Franco Tho 
great cities separately speaking woro tho subject of patnotio 
feeling to thoir rcspectavo inhabitants and a larger patriotism 
was sometimes evoked though fitfully and unoortoinly Even, 
however in that narrower patriotism which has a rather than 
a country for its them© and motive tliore is value and the 
German bishops had a great aharo in nourishing tho early dty 
life in Germany and making it expansive through the influences 
of trade and commerce Lot mo quote as illustrative of this 
pomt a paragraph from Heniy Sidgwick s Dtvdopmeni of EMroptxtn 
Pdlxty (p 240) 

Partly tbroagh tho policy of tbo Frankj^b monarohs (i ©. the •iK»«»or» 
of Ohorlemagno In Genmmy), partly through the Influence of religion on 
tbelr mind* and those of other wealthy huidownerf remarkably large 
traote of land oame — through royal grant, through gift or bequeat eome* 
time* throogh the *ur render of email landownon aeokljig the protection 
of tho Church In trooblod time* — to be held by blahop* and abbot*, who 
thu* ente r ed into the feudal vyvtem and beenune ocMxrdlnate with the 
great lay foudatorie* their military tenants being bound to ol>ey the 
king’s nunmems to military eorvloe, a* much as any vaaaols of lay lorda. 
But though thus awml foxidallaed the Churoh did not strip oS its distinctive 
oharooter ; and through the special effeotiveneas of the proteotion that its 
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religious influence enabled it to give, it took the lead in fostering the growth 
of cities X This was a part of its general civihsing work in the regions 
beyond the Rhine and the Alps 

It must be remembered that trade and commerce, on a large 
scale, were fostered by cities m a degree m which they could not 
be fostered by the scattered inhabitants of rural districts, so 
that the work of the Church m rendermg city life possible and 
energetic was one of the cardmal pomts m the development of 
modem civilisation It is true that this alhance between the 
rehgious spirit and the commercial spirit was exposed to those 
dangers to which every human alhance must be subject, and did 
not always mamtam itseK, but the beginnings of commerce, 
as of every kind of frmtful energy, are more m need of help 
than any of its subsequent developments , and we must 
not think hghtly of the aid which the Church gave m this 
critical time Moreover m Germany, as elsewhere, the m- 
fluence of the Church was always directed to the dimmution of 
serfdom The powerful Hanseatic league, consistmg of the chief 
cities of north Germany, which attamed its culmination early m 
the fifteenth century, must not be left unnoticed , but it did not 
as a league owe anything to the Church (as far as I am aware) 

In Germany, as in France and England, the civihsmg effect of 
Chnstiamty as regards the ordinary relations of men with each 
other cannot be doubted through all the period with which this 
chapter is concerned In Italy this is not so obvious , but here 
mdeed there meets us a smgular and wonderful spectacle On 
the one hand, throughout the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, we find m all Italy north of Rome (and partly 
even south of Rome) such varied hfe, mteUectual energy, and in 
the case of one famous city even pohtical wisdom, as has seldom 
been seen m any country , and moreover rehgious affections were 
strong m the people, as is shown us by many evidences Yet that 
which 18 the natural fruit of true religion — ^umty of sentiment, 
purpose, resolve — was never more absent from any country than 
it was from Italy durmg tins period How are we to explam this 
contrast ^ 

I think we must say that the moral instmct, m its apphcation 
to pohtics, was less pronounced among the Itahans of that day 
than it was among Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Germans The 
time when it was most nearly bemg evoked on a large scale was 
when the Lombard cities muted agamst the despotic emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa, and defeated bim m the battle of Legnano, 
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1170 A D Had Iho value of the principle of union boon recognised 
by tho Cities ■which won that •victoiy had they fouild a pennanent 
dofonco in tho spirit which gave them victory then they would 
have diflcomed 5 value in roUgion as aiding and strengthening 
their union and Italy would have had a far happier history than 
sho had in the ages which followed Tho Internal dissensions of 
tho Itahan cities prevented this and it is impossiblo to deny the 
tragedy of tho result* Moreover oven tho merits of tho Italians 
their artistic and intellectual powers were probablj a difficulty 
in tlio way of their attaining poUticar unity for those monts 
allured tho Italian mind away from duties which wo cannot but 
oonsidor more urgent Still having allowed all this having 
allowed that is a certain deflection from reotitndo in tho Itahan 
mind OS known to us in rocduoval times lot us not fail to recognise 
how much tboro was of value in the outcomo all deductions 
having been made and how much that could not have boon 
produced without the inspiration of religion 

I have already observed that there was one city In which oven 
poUtical wisdom was memorably shown that city was I need 
not say Vonlco It is a matter of course that not all tho acts of 
tho Venetian republic wore wise or good the frailty of man does 
not permit this in a career so long ns that of Vomco To-dny 
Venice Is a part of the Italian kingdom and shares in the prpspenty 
of that kingdom But I am speaking of tho days when Venice, 
stood by herself a single imperial city Tho true Vomco tho 
Venice of tho Rialto began in tho days of Choriemagno early in 
tho ninth century and in tho hour of her birtli she was too 
strong for tho aasaults of Pepin tho masterful son of Charlemagne 
Then after long stability of gOTtmunent towards tho end of the 
fiixtconth century Vomce took a chief part in defeating tho 
Turkish navy at Lopanto and at the beginning of tho seventeenth 
century that man of genius Fra Paolo Sarpi beneath her 
sheltering guard, defied the dospotio pope If Vcmoe declinod 
after that as she did In tho seventeenth and oightconth oenturioa 
yet eight centuries of signal power broken by no overwhelming 
calamity constitute a splendour whioh few cities have rivalled 
and surely it most be confessed that her mloEs wore 'wise 

Once did ihe hold the gorgootu East In too; 

And WM the •nfegaord of tho werti tho worth 

Of Venice did not fell below her birth, 

Venice the eldeet child of liberty 

So sang Wordsworth and truly 

> on tbb nbjeet, HsUuna IIUJU Affa rol i. pp. S73-S77 
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To have wise rulers was not the lot of Itahan cities m general , 
but the tokens of genius are everywhere “The love of equal 
hberty and ]ust laws in the Itahan cities,” writes HaUam^, “ren- 
dered the profession of jurisprudence exceedingly honourable”, 
and Itahans were the first in modem tunes to comment on and 
explam the laws of Justmian To Itahans, more than to any other 
nation, we owe the revival of classical learning m the fifteenth 
century , and who shall say if, without this, the mtellect of modem 
Europe would have had the bnlhant success which it has attamed * 
It may be thought that,^ sa5nng this, I am wandermg away from 
the subject of rehgion, but if there had been no rehgion m the 
Itahan soul, should we have had aU these frmts of the mtellect? 
I think not, for mteUect receives its stimulus from the over- 
flowmgs of the spmt, and the spmt, as it means freedom, so 
also means divme love If other countries won pohtical umty 
m those days, Italy won a umty of aspiration, of which we must 
not underrate the value 

Spam, it is not to be demed, is the disappomtmg country, 
when the value of mediaeval rehgion is imder consideration 
(I am speakmg, of course, of Christian countnes) Strength 
there was m Spam, and piety, and gemus too, but the fatal 
canker of mtolerant craelty here, and here alone, was stronger 
for cormption than the vital forces were for creation. At least, 
so it was for two or three centuries Some of the smaller 
countnes such as Switzerland and the Netherlands, deserve, 
though for different reasons, smgular respect 

So far m this chapter I have chiefly been deahng with the way 
m which civil government progressed m Europe m mediaeval 
times, and I have tned to show that the general operation of 
Chnstian faith was towards stabihty and freedom m civil affairs, 
m a degree m which no other rehgion has been so But human 
affairs compnse a great deal besides formal government, and 
somethmg must be said of the operation of the Chnstian faith 
in these less formal ways I have already remarked on the 
double operation of the Chnstian Church m regard to mtellectual 
pursmts , how, on the one iiand, any exercise of the mtellect that 
had the smallest sign of differing from decisions of the Church was 
sternly and cruelly suppressed , and yet how, on the other hand, 
the natural bias of Chnstiamty towards peace and freedom did 
manage to penetrate through all obstructions, and gradually laid 
foundations out of which genume science might spnng Popes 

* Lnlcralurc of Europe, voL r p 62 
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wore somotimca enlightened studontx and patrons of knowledge 
os for instance Gorbort (Sylvester II) about 1000 aj) and in the 
fifteenth century the singularly humane learned and munificent 
Nicolas V The beauties and delights of this earthly abode of 
OUTB wore sometimes valued Wo ore acquainted with the 
fruit-trees herbs and flowers g ro wn m the garden of Charfo 
mogno* so that Charlemagne must have token an interest in 
such matters and certainly ho was a man who valued learning 
and knowledge So did king Alfred valno them These were 
men who by natural strength of soul anticipated the era that was 
to dawn some three centuries later Not that the Chnstians of 
the ninth centurv were asleep but their eyes wore dim their 
hearts hod been touched by truth but were still struggling with 
ancient error so that some of the faeulties which had enlightened 
men in heathen days were actually quenched now Happily the 
records of heathen times had been in part preserved, and the 
flame of knowledge latent in them was capable of being rekindled 
the more so as Islam had preserved some knowledgo of tholr true 
meaning and force before Chnatendom had learnt to value thorn 

Even m the darkest times the region of art was not wholly 
barren buildings of some arohltootural dignity wore bmlt and 
frescoes were painted on the walls of Roman churches and 
histories were written m which the abundant presenco of legend 
was oo-oxistent with some real truth Rcligioni poetry also woe 
not quite dead In mtellectual regions John Engena had done 
somethmg to pierce the dorknoes of the ninth century and Anselm 
of the eleventh 

But in the twelfth century a more danng strain of thought 
originated with Abelard and this was an event of real note 
Bernard of Qairvaux was said to have refuted Abelard I suspect 
that what ho roally did was to frighten him for Abelard appealed 
to the judgment of the pope Snob an appeal would have been 
out of place hod mere inteOeotual argument alone been concerned 
but Abelard wished to be sure tbot he was not incurring the danger 
of imputed heresy Abelard had some indirect knowledge of the 
Socratic school of philosophy and even quoted * from Aristotle to 
show the value of doubt as a stop towards exact knowledgo 
perhaps the ©arlictrt instance in mediaaval wntera of direct 
reference to this philoeopher and a noteworthy pece of phlloeophy 
for a mediffivol theologian to have eoceptedl In all that I have 

1 Bm lOftlTi tkw hwe» ciu^ teorl p, 8< 
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read about Abelaid, I have felt the presence of a vigorous inquiring 
spirit, but he did not step beyond the bounds of theology 

That enthusiasm of the mtellect, which Abelard had kindled 
m the first half of the twelfth century, advanced to higher power 
m the thirteenth , and from that time onwards we see Christendom 
recovermg from the darkness mto which it had sunk after the 
barbanan mvasions, and slowly overconung a worse foe than 
barbarism, the scrutmismg suspicion drawn from rehgious fear 
Not that the thirteenth century was irrehgious, far from it 
Consider Albertus Magnus, that earhest of German philosophers, 
bom m the year 1193, and hvmg tdl November 1280, what can 
be more rehgious, and yet more truly ongmal, than the foUowmg 
passage, in which the idea of creation is brought mto close 
connexion with that phenomenon of growth which we see 
daily^? 

As m nature, it is the same power which brmgs forth a formative 
principle m the seed, produces from the seed, and gmdes that which is 
produced, m its development, by extendmg its influence to each member 
m particular, and at the same time commumcates to the entire product 
a quahty and character, by virtue of which each mdividual member is 
conducted onward to its proper destmation, and each flnds its right place 
in the order of the whole, so m the Creator of the whole world, the power 
IS the same by which he created the world, and by which he contmues 
to work m each mdividual thing, and m the organism of the whole — 
appomtmg to each its proper place and guiding the development of all 
the mdividuals m the connected system, so that every mdi\ndual mamtams 
its proper position m the order of the whole 

Is not that precisely the position which rehgious persons m 
recent times have felt themselves obhged to accept through the 
discoveries of physical science — the position that creation is no 
smgle act, or limited senes of acts, but a perpetual divme process , 
the treasures of life and of reahty being brought out one by one 
from their secret sources, through an operation which we can 
feel and apprehend, but not understand m its entirety^ Is it 
not somethmg to know that this land of view was held by a 
mediaeval philosopher, m an age when physical science was quite in 
the background, so that we may know that this kmd of view 
is not now forced on rehgious persons by the exigencies of the 
present time, but has always been natural to them? 

I come to Roger Bacon, bom m 1214, dying m 1294, the 
first propoimder, m modem times, of the philosophy of expenence 
Let me quote from Hallam’s Middle Ages^ the following lucid 

* I quote tins passage from Neander, vol vm p 250 

- Vol m p 431 
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panage m the Opus Majus, Hallam gives the ongiiial Latm^ 
but I take the liberty of translating it into English 

There are two mode* of getting knowledge (oognoeoendi) i By argiiment 
namely end by experiment. Argnment deddee and makes ns demde, a 
question bat It does not certify the answer or remore doobt, so that the 
mifvl may rest In the Intnltlon of trntb« unleas It finds truth by way of 
experience beeanae many men ha\'e nrgnments directed to knowable 
things, but neglect them because they have not experience and so neither 
avoid what la hurtful nor pursue what la good. For if any man who had 
neverseenflre proved by argument that fire bums and Injuros and destroys, 
>'et would the mind of Ids hearer never acquiesce in what be alleged or 
avoid fire untO he applied his hand or some combustible thing to the 
fire so as to prove by experience what his argument taught ( but when 
be has gained exparienoe of burning bis mind is assured of It and rests in 
the light of truth, to which end argiunent la not sufficient, but experience 
alone 

lly own knowledge of Roger Bacon aa of Albortns Magnus is 
entirely second hand yet I tmst that even at second hand one 
may have true admiration for noble thoughts The following 
passage from Hallam, on the same page with the q;uotaticm just 
made is worth quoting 

Tbe knowledge displayed by Roger Baocm and by Albertos Magnus, 
even in the *miTe d matbematiea, under e v er y dindvantage from tbe 
ImperfeoUon of laftrumeats and the want of recorded exp ert an co are 
snffident to Inspire us with regret that their eontemporaries were more 
inclined to astonishineat than to emulation 

And m Whowell’s History of the Inductive Sciences vol n 
p 377 I find the following 

The prmoiple that a ray retracted in glass is turned towards tbe 
perpeudicular witbout knowing the exact law of refraction enabled 
matbematidans to trace tbe effects of transparent bodies in various 
oases. Thus in Roger Bacon s works we find a tolerably distinct explana 
tion of tbe effect of a convex glass i and in tbe work of Vltello tbe effect 
of refraction at tbe two surfaces of a gloss globe is clearly traced. 

Vltello waa a Role living in the same century as Roger 
Bacon let his name not be forgotten, as one in whom the spark 
of inmpient knowledge is found but It is of Roger Bacon that I 
am now mainly speaking He has been accused by some of 
superstition but from superstltsous fear he was it is clear 
singularly free he may perhaps be chargeable with an exoees of 
unagmatiou. No one was more emphaho than be m denouncing 
too great dependence on authority and m advocating free inquiry 
he desired that the laity should read the Sonpturee for themselves 
be desired also that students should study them in tbe original 
languages and not rest satisfied with tbe Vulgate version Bo 
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bold a spmt fnghtened the Eranciscan fnars (for into the Eran- 
cisoan order Roger Bacon had entered by the advice of his learned 
patron, Robert Grostete, bishop of Lincoln) and they impnsoned 
biTTi for many years m a cell, the influence of powerful fnends 
at last set him free Thus he was at confessor for truth, although 
not actually a martyr, but it shows what discordant elements 
permeated the Church m that day, that he composed his Opus 
Majus actually on the mvitation of pope Clement the Eourth 

Just as Roger Bacon preferred experience to argument, so 
did he prefer practice to speculative philosophy , and practice is 
m his conception mtimately associated with rehgious truth He 
represents rehgion as having an element transcendmg speculative 
philosophy, but not at discord with it Can we say differently 
nowadays ^ But Roger Bacon is so often thought of as a physical 
philosopher pure and simple that it will be well to show that 
rehgion was smcerely and truly m his thoughts, and that he 
embraced rehgion with the same simple naturalness with which he 
mvestigated physical science Three memorable passages ^ does 
Neander give from his works, I will quote them aU The first 
IS on the nature of rehgious knowledge, it will be seen that 
Roger Bacon does m effect identify this with inspiration, and he 
represents it as reahsable through practice Here are his words 

All truth springs from the same source, from the divme hght which, 
according to the gospel of St John, enhghtens every man that cometh 
mto the world Human reason is only a capacity to be filled, and know- 
ledge can be imparted to it only by that reason which alone is reeison 
vn actu 

Or m other words, the Divme Mmd has its bemg m action, 
and is known by us m proportion as it acts upon us a profound 
truth, and the correlative truth is no less profound, that the 
divine touch stimulates our reason to the learmng and appro- 
priating of aU knowledge 

The second of the three passages refers to that imagmative 
apprehension which we call faith, and declares that it is m the 
first mstance good m itself, and m the second mstance that if 
truly apprehended, it receives confirmation from the philosophic 
reason The passage runs thus 

A great joy we may gam for our faith, when philosophers, who follow 
only the decisions of reason, agree with us, and so confirm the confession 
of the Christian faith , not that wo are to seek for rational grounds before 
faith, but only after it , so that, made sure by a double confirmation, wo 
praise Qod for our salvation, which we can hold fast without wavenng 

* Xcandcra Church Ihalory (Torrcy’s translation), vol vm. pp 191, 193, 246 
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There ifl nothing in the aboTO passage to bind ns to follow 
in all details the religions bohef of Roger Baoon personally it 
merely declares the general principle that faith whether right or 
wrong is not the oflEspnng of theory though if nght phfloaophic 
theory will bo aeon to confirm it In details the faith of the 
twentieth oentuiy is likely to differ from the faith of the thirteenth 
century but this will not preclude a general resemblance m 
character The third passage that I will quote is subject to a 
similar qualification 

Cvery aotlcm of U ctrongor and mightier when be bands hia mind 
thereto with firmneas of purpoao and confidently expoots to oompan 
vrhat bo atma at. And bocaose tbo word la formed out of tbo tbooght and 
longing of man a heart, and man has hla joy m it and it U tbo moat oon 
natural Instrument of the rational soul therefore boa it the power of 
producing tho greatest elTeota of all that 1* done by man especially when 
it prooeeds from a sure intontlon a greet deeire and a strong oon^enoe. 
A proof of thu Is, that all the miraolea wrought by holy men were from 
the first, performed by the power of wortU. 

There is practically no doubt that Roger Bticon must have 
accepted as true many miraolea which the preeent generation will 
not accept but his general statement stands on stronger groond 
than any partiotdar apphoation of it the word of man, instmot 
with thought and desire roaches to the inmost bemg of other 
men, and there performs wondera But what wonders we con 
only know by experience 

To think ^at the writer of the above passages should have been 
imprisoned for fourteen years as a dangerous person and that 
by the followers of Francis of Asaim 1 But I come to another of 
the children of the thirteenth century and again I rely on Neander 

Raymond Lull might be lostanoed as a most fervent Christian, 
in which respect he was not excelled by Franeds of Ammi himself 
but that which makes him so remarkable a person Is not so much 
the fervour of his Ohnstian bebef m itself as the enlightenment 
of the methods by whiolf he sought to propagate Chnstiamty 
He was bom at Majorca m the year 1236 up to the age of thirty 
he lived a worldly life and would seem to have been a man of 
passionate feelings from the first he married and had children 
but he was assailed by temptations to love a woman other than 
his wife One day whilo wnUng a poem under the stress of this 
feeling a reaction fell on him and he saw before his eyes a 
vision of the crucified Chnst No longer could be write poetiy 
the vision recurred again and again, and kept him awake at 
nights and a strain of piety familiar to him in nhilHinh days 
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rose up -vTitlun him He resolved at last to consecrate ImnseH 
to tlie service of Chnst, and the thought of converting the 
Saracens became promment to his fancy The crusades were then 
nearmg their unsuccessful end , and now it seemed to Raymund 
LuU that if he could wnte such a book as should exhibit the whole 
relations of Chnstiamty to science and philosophy, the truth of 
Chnstiamty would shme out so clearly that the Saracens would 
spontaneously embrace it as preferable to the creed of Islam 
To write then became his determmation, and with tears and 
prayers he besought God to help m his work Nor did he confine 
himself to the thought of wntmg such a book, he felt that it 
must be translated mto Arabic, if the Saracens were to understand 
it, and he framed the project of calhng on the pope and the 
monarchs of Christendom to estabhsh schools m connexion with 
certam monasteries, m which the Arabic language and other 
eastern languages might be taught Meanwhile he would himself 
be writing the great work on which his thoughts were bent 

It was a matter of course that one who thought m such a 
way as this should endeavour to see what relation his own project 
bore to the great war of the crusades, which even then was bemg 
waged for the recovery of the holy sepulchre and for the conversion 
of the Saracens It was long before Raymund Lull ventured to 
say that the method of the crusades was erroneous, for a long 
tune he thought that the two methods, of warfare and of missions, 
might be earned on side by side , yet he never doubted that the 
method of missions (and of martyrdom if necessary) was the 
method to which he himself was called At last he appears to 
have come to the conviction that the method of warfare was 
altogether wrong , and it may be well to quote the words he used, 

. though it must be borne m mmd that the date of this expression 
was not early m his hfe, but late 

“ I see,” he wntes, “ many kmghts gomg to the Holy Land, m the expec- 
tation of conquermg it by force of arms , but instead of accomphshmg their 
object, they are m the end all swept ofi themselves Therefore,” says he, 
addressmg Christ, “ it is my behef that the conquest of the Holy Land 
should be attempted m no other way than as thou and thy apostles 
undertook to accomphsh it, — ^by love, by prayer, by tears, and the offermg 
up of our own hves ” 

I do not think I am wrong m saymg that this was the true 
prmciple of Raymund LuU always, at any rate, he never acted 
on any other I related how he determined to write an exposition 
of the Christian faith m its relation to philosophy, and how he 
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detcrminod to petition tho popo and tho monarcbs of Europe to 
establish schools m which Arablo and other eastern languages 
might bo taught for tho bettor comraunJcation of Christian truth 
to tho eastern nations After making these great dotonninations 
ho bad a period of lossitudo but bo was roused from it by a 
Franciscan sermon In which the entire renunciation of the world 
by Francis of Assisi was hold up os an example and Kaymund 
Lull resolved to follow that example Ho sold his property left 
his wife and children enough for their sustenance ond then 
departed from his homo Intending never to return Wo may 
sbnnk from giving our approval to his leaving wife and children 
but it is impossiblo to read of tho course of his life afterwards 
without sympathy and emotion His efforts to procure tho 
oatablishmont of schools m which Arabic should be taught 
continued all his life (and ho learned Arabic on his own acconnt) 
but in the year 1287 finding his laigc plans met with no response 
ho began to entertain tho Idea of going out os a missionary 
himself Partly through fears of his own partly through illness, 
be <Ud not accomphsh this resolution till the end of tho )'ear 1201 
Then bo took ship and landed in Tunis and immediately sought 
for tho most learned Mohammedans and endeavoured to convince 
thorn of tho truth of tho dodrino of tlio Trinity As ho ontici 
patod ho ran into real danger be was thrown into prison, and 
some among tbo Mohammedans would have put him to death 
but others honoured his boldness and zeal although not converted 
by him at last they pat him on board tho Genoese ship m which 
bo bad come to Tunis Just as it was about to depart and sent 
him back to Italy Hero he looturcd and wrote his great work 
and ondoavoured to obtain help for his missionary enterprises, 
but in vain till at last he wont himself with but one companion 
to his nativo Island of Majorca, and ondoavoured to convert the 
Jews and Saracens there Then with tho samo companion he 
travelled to Qjprus and Armonia and endeavoured to bring the 
oastorn church over to tbo western faith At last, in the years 
1300 and 1307 ho visited North Africa onoo moro and again 
preached Christianity pnblloly and modo it would seem some 
converts For this bo was thrown into a painful imprisonment, 
which lasted six months like the apostle Paul he was scourged 
but at last be was put on board a ship and sent out of tho country 
Tho ship was wrecked In a violont storm on the coast of Italy 
near Pisa many wore drowned but Raymond and his companion 
wore among those saved. Ho was received with great honoor at 
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Pisa , and not being yet fuUy convinced of the error of the crusades, 
he sought to gather together an order of spiritual knights who 
should be ready to go to war for the recovery of the holy sepulchre 
from the Saracens Had he any knowledge of the fact that the 
great Order of the Knights Templars was even then bemg caught 
m the treacherous snare laid for them by the kmg”of Erance^ 
Whether he knew it or not then, he must have known it by the 
year 1310 , and it is with regret we hear that Raymund Lull 
dedicated one of his works, composed m that year m Pans, to 
this kmg, Phihp the Fair It may be that he beheved the 
mcredible charges brought agamst the Templars Much more 
pleasant is it to record that at the general council of Vienne, 
1311 AD , the scheme for which he had so long laboured, the 
establishment of professonal chairs for teaching the eastern 
languages, received at any rate nominal acceptance the pope 
ordered that this should be earned out^ “m all the cities where 
the papal court resided, and also at the umversities of Pans, 
Oxford, and Salamanca ” Yet it cannot be beheved that the 
order was actually earned out But Raymund Lull now felt that 
his work was done, and that it only remamed for him to die as 
a martyr to his faith, the end which he had long desired for 
hunseK For the third and last time he crossed over mto North 
Afnca, and m that city, Bugia, where he had last preached, he 
taught agam, m the latter part of the year 1 3 1 4 At first he taught 
only the few converts he had made on his previous visit, and 
secretly, but afterwards (ten months after his first landmg) he 
preached the gospel m pubhc, telhng all men that he was the 
same person whom they had banished before , and biddmg them, 
under penalty of the divme judgment, abjure Mohammedamsm 
The result of so bold a defiance could not be doubtful, he was 
dragged out of the city, and by order of the king, stoned to death 
Merchants from Majorca were permitted to carry back his body 
to his native island, and there it was buned 

Surely, whatever fault we may find with him, a very brave 
and faithful man ! Neither, even though his arguments may have 
been mistaken, was he m any way an obscurantist, his whole 
desire was to meet his opponents m sheer downright argument, 
his zeal for the teachmg of eastern languages was simply meant 
to facihtate the way to such argument Let me quote a 
passage from the tenmnation of his great work, the Ars 
Generalis 

^ Noander’s Church History (Torrey’s translation), vol vn p 96 
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Let ChristiaixB. bewrlte»> ooosumed with ebuming love for the oaoae 
of faiths bat consider that, sinoe nothing has power to withstand the troth, 
which by the strength of arguments is mighty over all things, they oan, 
with God B help and by hia might, bring back the inddels to the way of 
foltbi so that the precioitf luime of onr Lord Jeans, which ts in most 
regions of the world stHl unknown to tbo majority of men may bo pro- 
claimed and adored { and this way of oonvertlng Infidels is easier than 
all others. For to the infidels, it seems a difiloalt and dangeroos thing, 
to abandon tboir own belief for the sake of another; but it will be 
Impossible for them not to abandon the faith which is proved to them to 
be fslse and self-contradiotory for the sake of that which is true and 
nooessary^ 

There is no timidity in that chaHengo I must not refuse to 
beliovo as they who have realty read this great work of Bay 
mimd Lull affirm that there are absuiditxes in it with his 
temperament this was perhaps to be oipootod But Neander 
quotes from him passages of true sanity and worth which I have 
not space to reproduce bore 

In speaking of these modifeval rcasonors fthe Schoolmen" 
as they are often called) wo have to remember that the prohibition 
of all onboism of the great Christian authontles, and especially 
of all onti oigm of the Bible which lay as a weight upon their 
mtellocts conld not but make their theones more or less artificial 
formal argument was required if formal statements were to be 
iqiheld and when they become acquainted with the Greek 
reasonings and espemally those of Aristotle an additaonal bias 
was imparted to them to attempt a perfection of argument, 
which was not really smtod to their subject-matter Of none of 
the schoolmen is this more true than of the most famous of them 
all, Thomas Aquinas I do not think, either from what I have 
read in bim, or from what I have read of him that Thomas 
Aquinas was equal In natural genius to the three men of whom 
I have just been speaking Albertus Magnus Boger Bacon and 
Baymund LulL But he had a aingulariy well baWced InteDect, 
and hia temper as far as wo can judge was never ruffled he 
deals with innumerable questions and always in the some 
careful measured way never leaving anything out of eight which 
oould occur to any inquirer Some of his questions ore interesting 
to us at the present day others are too subtle to be generally 
mterestmg or even perhaps mtoDigiblo Lot me give some 
examples of the former class 

Wbother all men an bormd to love tbnr enemie*. 

Wbstber knowledge i« loftier than love. 

^ Keander Torrey • tnaibtlofi, roL til p. 9L 
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Whether it is necessary for a man to beheve something of which he has 
not knowledge 

Whether it was smtable for Christ to pray 

Wliether it is smtable for God to adopt anyone mto sonship 

Whether the active hfe is more noble than the contemplative hfe 

These questions are from among his comments on the third 
book of the Sentem^es of Peter Lombard, and I could conceive 
them all bemg discussed at the present day, though no doubt 
they belong to a style of question which is not often discussed 
Let me give ]ust one example (from the same volume) of a question 
which would never be discussed at the present day, it is this 
“Whether the book of hfe is somethmg created ” That, I am 
sure, is quite out of the field of twentieth century thought 

My general criticism on Thomas Aqumas is, that m readmg 
him one cannot see the wood for the trees , argument is heaped 
on argument, and one is at a loss to know where the real centre 
of the reasomng hes But there can be no doubt that m his own 
day he was felt to be a power, more than any of the three whom 
I mentioned just before him , he was felt reaUy to comprehend, 
to understand, the thmgs of which he spoke His lecture room, 
we are told, was crowded , and he was honoured by kmgs and by 
popes We must feel real esteem for him, and I may m con- 
clusion quote one of his decisions which will commend him to 
the present generation, m treatmg of the relation of master to 
slave, he declared it not to be wit hin the competence of the master 
to prevent his slave from marrymg That saymg is an instance 
of the tendency of Christian feehng which m the end abohshed 
slavery 

I have been endeavourmg m the above pages to show that the 
thirteenth century was, m the countries of western Christendom, 
an era of awakenmg energy , and those who remember how very 
largely at that date Chnstiamty was the formative power of men’s 
minds m western Europe, wdl not doubt that Chnstiamty 
stimulated and nounshed this awakenmg What I have said 
will be confirmed to those who remember the splendid specimens 
of Chnstian architecture built at that time , and pamtmg m that 
century took a fresh start through Cimabue and Giotto In 
that century, it is probable, the manner’s compass was first 
brought to Europe, and m that century one of the greatest 
travellers whom the world ever saw, Marco Polo, made his famous 
journey to Chma Was not the breath of a new hfe m western 
Europe when these thmgs were bemg done* 
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Thou at tbo taming of tho thirteenth and fourteenth conturies 
we find tho great pool Donto engaged on his Dittna CoTnmedxa 
a poem of which it Is scarcely possible to oxaggomto either tho 
intoUectnal or tho imaginative poorer Ono thing mast bo said 
against Dante , though In his day the belief in boll was anavoid 
able yet to ompbosiso it to oxcmphfy It, as he did does somewhat 
dimmish the love in which wo hold him But wo owo him much 
and our posterity will do so for over ho begins tho conscious 
modem world m which wo live 

Perhops I ought to have mentioned before now tho Arthurian 
legends and iht NAdungen L\td which In their present form date 
from tho twelfth century but yet oro reminiscences of much earlier 
legends. These and tho Poem of iht Cid in Spain tho lynca of 
Walthor von dor Vogolweido in Germany and tho songs of the 
troubadours In soathem Franco testify to a warmth and vigour 
of soul that we may honour They are a forecast of advancing 
civilisation and the coro taken to preserve them is further 
ovidonco of this. Another evidence of tho somo though In a 
different line is tbo first manufacturo of linen paper wblob Hallam 
dates at about 1100 a.d among Christian nations though the 
Saracens would seem to have mnd it eariier 

Tho gathering signs of Intellectual progress are not absent 
from the fourteonth century (to this belong tho memorable 
names of Petrarch and Boccaccio Chaucer and Froissart) but shine 
more dearly In tho fifteenth What power lay in the discovery of 
printing whether wo attnbote tho first germ of it to Gutonborg 
and Fust m (Sermany or to Koster m Holland I How far beyond 
tho achievements of any former sailors ore those of Columbus 
tho disooveror of America of Bartholomew do Diaz who dia 
covered the Capo of Good Hope and of Vasco di Gama, who sailed 
round that cape and reached India ! These wore not more 
winnings of advontureis they Indicated a strength in tho human 
spirit which had not been roaohed in former ages and what the 
first discovororB won others wore ready to follow up This It is 
which differentiates tho Christian voyagers of tho end of the 
fifteenth century from any that bad ever boon seen in tho world 
before it was no mere isolated flash of courage that was shown 
In them but a steady endunng dotonnlnntion to lay bare to the 
knowledge of man whatever tho surface of tho earth bod to show 
A power lay m tho resolutions of Christinn nations, more than there 
had been in the age of Constantine more than there had been in 
tho age of (Charlemagne more than there had beoh m the age of 
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Hildebrand Nations which were not Chnstian had no such 
power , the mere lapse of time had not created it m Chmese, or 
Hmdus, or Saracens I do not depreciate what those races had 
won , but their power was not equal to the power of the Christian 
races It was not merely that knowledge had increased, apart 
from aU knowledge, the spint of man was more powerful, more 
dommant over external thmgs, wherever it had been fostered by 
Chnstiamty 

We shall come to the same conclusion as to the force of the 
Christian spint if we consider another fact, shghtly postenor m 
time to those which I have ]ust named It was shortly after the 
end of the fifteenth century that Copermcus (an ecclesiastic, be 
it remarked) first conceived that theory which revolutionised 
astronomy, and brought mto bemg a multitude of new thoughts 
respecting the position of man m the umverse One ancient 
astronomer, Anstarchus of Samos, had conceived the theory that 
the earth, together with all the planets, revolved around the sun 
But mankind were not npe for the reception of such a theory then , 
they were npe for it m the days of Copermcus This did not 
come through any improvement m astronomical instruments, 
the telescope was not yet mvented But the thoughts of men 
were more mature, and the reason of this was that character 
had been built up 

A similar conclusion is to be drawn from the growth of the 
art of pamtmg, which attamed so great a splendour m the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centimes This art of pamtmg is a very subtle 
thing, and the power to brmg it to high perfection may easily 
be lost , but when we find it used with consummate imagmation 
and illustrative of some deep truth, we cannot but honour the 
age m which it so appears Beauty of form and colourmg must 
mdeed accompany the other excellences just named, and these 
actually are found at the period of which I am speakmg, and it 
would be hard to deny that Ohnstian faith prompted the gemus 
displayed m the pictures which were then created and which 
we see to-day The most profound truth, as far as I can judge, 
which any existent picture illustrates, is that which discern 
m the fresco by Perugmo of the crucified Christ, which is m the 
large chamber (formerly the chapterhouse of a monastery) 
adjommg the Via deUa Colonna at Florence IJ; is a well-known 
picture, often reproduced, but hardly to be quite appreciated 
save m the ongmal, eveiy Ime of it breathes peace That the 
cross, which is a s3mibol of pam, should also be the symbol of 
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eternal peace and love ia a thonght which migh t be deemed a 
paradox if experience did nbt prove it to be a truth What 
nobler troth oonld any art give to the world? 

More beaotafol aa a mere work of pamtmg than the Pemgmo 
and also vrorthy of note in its inner meaning is the famous 
Madonna dl San Sisto by Raphael in the gallery at Preaden 
The mother of Jesus, with the holy child in her arms ha« been 
caught up to heaven where she has seen the image of the eoffenng 
which 18 to be the child also haa seen it now they are descending 
as 18 shown by the mantle which has been caught and swells 
upwards with the wind the resolution depicted on the child s 
mouth IB of a rare strength the wide-open eyes of the mother 
show that she has seen a sight not to be forgotten^ This is of 
oouTse imagination but how tender and tonohing an imagination I 
The reader most not think that because I disbeheve m the 
virgm birth I therefore think the mother of Jeeus a person to 
be neglected m history if he will look to what I have said* about 
the narrative of the empty tomb he will conclude differently 
Next let me mention the potore of the creation of Adam by 
Michael Angeln on the ceOmg of the Sistine Chapel at Rome 
the face of Adam shows the pureet expression of trust in God 
that ever was delineated by man. This agam is an imaginative 
picture it is symbolic not literal truth ^at we find p it 
Next let me name another poture of the oruoifbrion a great 
contrast to that of Perugmo that by Tintoretto in the Bcuola 
dl San Roooo at Vemoe Her© all le vehement action or else the 
pathos of piercing gnef It shows us something not so far from 
the hteral reahty but that we can conceive it to be the repreeenta 
taon of what actually happened save that the divine and ideal 
troth which oould not be represented to the senses is typified 
by the glory round the head of tb© crooified Jesus 

Add the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinoi theoe five if 
I might eipreas my own feelings might be selected out of all which 
the world contains as having most to say to the heart of man. 

I have given the evidences which show that the true power 
of Chnstianity (notwithstanding the collapse of the Chnstiau 
Roman empire m the days of Chrietian mexpenenc© and error) 

* Thia gr p la n at tn n of tlw pfatore here named g lv t u me bj a lady whom not 
■n of my oontempcnWrioe, I thtnk, will hare forgotten, Frafilein Eretxeehmer of 
Drodao. She told me, I oaonot reoall, from wtom ehe derfred H j I have ahrmn 
fonnd It oonTincdnt 1 may oheecre that Crowe azid Caralouefle, in their life of 
Raphael, reoognlee that the UadoutaiedeaeendiQg botwhyabeabotiidbedcar-endhis. 
they do not mj 

* See chapter ttt abore. 
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did ready renovate the society of which the Christian Church was 
the actuig centre, and renovated it more and more as time went 
on One more evidence let me produce , that rehgious book, so 
profound m its mculcation of patience, so full of consolations 
which reach mto the heart of suffcrmg, which is called On the 
Imitation of GhriM I would gladly tliink that Thomas k Kempis 
was the real, as he is the reputed, water of it , I Icnow very httle 
agamst this , but the question is not absolutely decided. 

It is very necessary to vindicate the reahty of spintual causes, 
on a large scale, m the formation of the world of men as it hes 
before us , so that we may be sure that the enlargement of the 
mteUeot of men and the softemng of their passions and the 
humamsing of their character does not come by accident That 
Chnstiamty, m its true meamng and substance, was the cause of 
that civdisation of which I have been endeavourmg to trace the 
growth m mediseval tunes, I feel sure, though m so subtle a 
region it is not easy to connect causes nith effects m a way that 
shall be convmcmg to everyone But that Chnstiamty m its 
accepted form has been entirely good cannot be truly said , the 
good and evil that are m man are not so sharply separated as to 
enable us to say that the Chnstian Church, m its orgamsed form, 
has been entirely the cause of good, not at aU of evil The case 
IS by no means so , and if I have shown the good, I must also 
show the evil 

In the tenth and eleventh centimes, we hear complamts by 
pious Christians of the decadence of m'onastic institutions, they 
had become, it was said, less spmtual and more worldly The 
true cause no doubt was that that extraordmary degree of self- 
sacnfice, which had been of service m the first breaking up of the 
Roman empire under the barbanan inroads, was less required 
now, some mitigation of the severe “rule” of Benedict of Nursia 
might reasonably have been made, and if made with judgment, 
would have earned on the monastic prmciple towards a safe 
development But no one, in the ninth and tenth centunes, 
drew this inference, distmguished churchmen saw that the 
growing laxity m monastenes and convents was m itself wrong , 
it never occurred to them to ask whether some just mstmet of 
human nature was not at the bottom of it Hence aU efforts at 
reforming the monastenes took the form of hanging back the 
severe old Benedictme rule , this is what was done m the estab- 
lishment of the Cluniac order m the tenth century, and of the 
Cistercian order at the end of the eleventh, and when the 
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celebrated Bernard, at tbe b^inning of the twelfth century joined 
the latter order and became abbot of the monastery of Clairvaux 
a Tory powerful force waa added to the party which strove to 
bring about reform of the monastenee not on new linea but on 
old onee It waa an error and the violent uprooting of monaa 
tones in after tnnee waa the result of it but we must not tbinV 
badly of the authors of the errot the reaobonanea as hae so 
often happened m history were in all thdlr ordinary aotiona not 
only religioua but good and merdful persons Stall they did their 
share of evil and the first evil done waa the undue reetnotion of 
normal human Impulses 

If there was frailty m the monastenee there waa sure to be 
frailty m the hvee of ordinary persons outside the monastenee 
and by far the greatest of the reformers who strove to counteract 
this waa Franma of Assun. He was bom nearly a century after 
Bernard, m the year 1182 and the progrees of tame baa done httle 
to take away the charm which belongs to bis mild and yet danng 
oharaoter Where so much ehoits our sympathy we may be 
permitted to regret one thing namely that amid all his ardent 
and most just efiorta to diminUh the luxury and hcentaonsnees 
of mankind he made so bttle direct effort to dimmish their 
oroelty^ The reason no doubt was that cruelty waa in those days 
no small part of the weapons used by ministers of jnstioe whether 
in Church or State and it was difBoult for Francis to attack it 
without attacking the great suthonties under whom he desired 
to work and whose support was so important to him This is 
in part but only m part, a soond defence of his conduct in this 
respect we cannot but wiah that he had done something to correct 
the vice of cruelty but we must acknowledge that the tank, had 
be attempted it would have been one of exceeding diffi culty 
Personally he was blameless in this respect and that in those 
days was a ment. 

When we think of Franos of Asaisi we have to dismiss all 
Idea of his having been a monk, or in any way attached to 
monasteries It is *tme that m the after tames the Frandsoan 
houses differed httle from monastenee but the whole idea of 
Franma himself was that his followers were to travel and preach 
to the common people their work was not to he m the house of 
their order The case waa the same with the Dominican fnars 

‘ I rmd In MQmnn ■ Eitiorf Lailn Ctrut*m tf fir 183) that Antnoy of Padua, 
a Fraodacao rtrpnrred Eodloo tne tyrant of Tmata for hla cndUni but they wtn 
mdtfea IrwWfirtfh h eren aecordlng to thn moral code of that Httm-l 
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they were called ‘‘the order of preachers” , that, and not staying 
at home, was their proper function We may infer, I think, 
from this new beginning m the Christian Church, that European 
society at the beginning of the thirteenth century, though far 
from tranquil, was yet not m qmte so lawless a state as m previous 
centuries At the same tune the women attaching themselves 
either to the Domimcan or to the Franciscan order appear to have 
been no more free thad those m a Benedictme convent, or m any 
way distingmshed from these , but it is to be remembered that 
what was called the Second Order among the Franciscans, or m 
other words the order of female adherents, had its ongm not m 
the mind of Francis himseht, but m the enthusiasm of a girl who 
had been attracted by his fame, and probably had heard his 
preachmg — the famous Clara of Assisi 

Francis of Assisi, the evangehst who sought to reform the 
wickednesses of the world by gentleness and patience, has been 
spoken of here as evidence that there were such wickednesses m 
Christian society , and we behold m him the purest possible type 
of reformer on mediasval Christian hnes, and had I space, I 
might enlarge on his wisdom m forming his Third Order, the 
order of men and women who did not desire to qmt the ordmary 
life of men and women, but who yet did desue to bmd themselves 
to lead a self-denymg and honest hfe Or I might quote saymgs 
of his that show his moderation , but I must content myself with 
one 


“Blessed,” he said, “is that servant, who no more values himself on 
that which God speaks or works through him, than he does on that which 
God speaks or works through another ” 


In that saymg hes the true corrective of personal ambition 
Why, it IS natural to ask, had Francis of Assisi such crowds 
of followers, while Raymund LuU, so hke him m aU moral quahties, 
had so few? The answer is not doubtful Francis of Assisi did 
not confront any mteUectual question , Raymund Lull added to 
his moral ardcfur the task of mteUectual inquiry The intellectual 
inquirer is apt to be sohtary, and if Raymund LuU was, as is 
said, eccentric m his conclusions, so much more was he bound to , 
be sohtary I have not demed the honour due to Francis of 
Assisi , but I confess that, eccentric though Raymund LuU may 
have been, I feel myself bound to him by an additional hnk of 
spiritual kinship His conversion, be it observed, was sixty 
years later than the conversion of Francis 

I come, after speaking of the sms of Christians, to the sm of 
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tbo Church and thereuntil I come to tiro saintly perecentor 
Dominio do Garmon It w Imposiriblo not to regret that a man 
BO forvent in fcohng bo boU denying and dovotod should have 
applied his cnergic* to tho task of qucncliing and annulling that 
precious hentago of man intcllcctnal insight — a hontago which 
belongs to each individual as much as his ojxsight docs and which 
cannot bo replaced or tho loss of it compensated for bj any 
knowledge obtairrod from others To show more precisely what 
I>OTninio did I will quote a passage froxn what I believe to be 
tho lost authontativo account of him that has appeared — tho 
Cartttlaire ou Utslmrt Diplomaltque dt Saxnl Domtmqut — a work 
in two volumes published at Pans by ardent Dominicans in 
tho year 1803 The passage that I will quote occurs in 
volume I pp 488—100 I will give it as usual translated into 
English 

In regaril to bcrrtlcsl doin^ (poor dMi fails d WnWe) Saint Dominio 
at tho aam© prriod broujilit to an isiruo a jadida] act of much gnx\cr 
Impcrtanco at Toulocwo In that town in spite of tho ettremo tolerance 
shown by Raymond \T to oatharist mora It was many >Ters since there 
bad been an entire nbatcoUon from the repression of thcac false doctrine* 
and from tho punishment (according to tho law* inti^reted and sanctioned 
by (mstom) of obstlasto seotarieai If at least ono beUoxTs tho consul* and 
conncfl of the fortress and clt> who wrote In tho >eer ISII to Peter of 
Aragon complaining to him of tlw reproecliea diroetcU ogninst them bj tbo 
legate Arnald Amalrio for Iea\'inR certain suspected persona unpunished 
TW* reproacK they toU biro hns gtratl> ruTTJriscd us» lor It Is known 
that In past time Raj-mond V father of tho reigning count reccl\’ed the 
mandate (through autbenUo procedure of tbo people of Toulouse) that 
If a herello be discovered In dty or fortresa, bo and his shelterer should 
bo glren up to punishment end their property put up to aiwUon In 
fact, add the Toulouse consols wo have burnt a good number of them 
and when wo disoo% or anj of thorn, we do not ceaao doing so t\ e have 
beddee answered the letters and tho in cawengers of tho legato saying that 
bo should point out thorn whom bo regards as suspect and we^l bring 
them to trial before tbo episcopal court of our town with the knowledge 
of the legntoB of our lord tbo Popo or of our lord blahop according to tbe 
precepts of tbe canon law and tbe praotioe of tbo holy Roman ohuroh. 
Notwithstanding thi pica, tbo council held at llontpollicr had thought 
it neeeoaary to urge the rigorous apphoation of tbeandentoanons relative 
to tho AlblgansUn bereay which tto council of Avignon held in 1200 had 
already renewed. Now at this very time there had been arreeted In tho 
town of Toulouse men suspeoted of oatharism. Tbe saint, who had 
received tbe powers of cardinal legate was called upon to Judge of their 
fanltineae, and without any innovation on custom or arbitrary action of 
wjm, but aeecadbig to tbe pTCpceduse be exssdMid and 

questioned them. After a serious inquiry he oonvioted them of error 
and in consequence doolarad thorn formally horaticah Tboy were then 
exhorted to return to the oatholio faith; they obatinately refused a nd as 
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impenitent and hardened men, they were handed over to the secular 
court, tvhich condemned them to the punislinient of fire 

But at the very moment when the officers of the court laid hold of the 
condemned men, to conduct them to the place of their pumshmont, the 
smut fixed his regards on one of them, and as if he perceived on his face 
a raj of diMne predestination, cried out “Take that man aside, and do 
not let him bo burnt with the rest ” Then turmng to lum with kindness, 
he added “I know, my son, yes, I Icnow, that in the end, however late, 
thou wilt become a good and holy man ” 

And v>e arc told that twenty years later this man, who all the 
intervening time had remained a heretic, became reconciled to 
the Church 

Now I must not assume absolutely the truth of the above 
nariativc , but there is nothing to hinder its being true, and some- 
thing hke it will at all events probably have happened Before 
sa 3 ing anything about the part which Dominic plays in it, 
something must be said about those persons whose part in it was 
quite as essential as that of Domimc, namely the heretics For 
vliat, precisely, verc they condemned ? 

For licresj', of course , the heresy of the Cathari, or Albigcnses 
(to lice the ordinarj-^ appellation) But what did their heresy 
implj I have looked thiough all the long pages of Harduin’s 
Ada Concihorum which bear on this point, beginning with the 
first slight mention of the heresy in the canons of the council held 
at Toulouse in 1119, through the records of other councils, and 
Papal letters, before and dunng the great cataclysm ivhen the 
whole of Languedoc was devastated bj^ fire and sw^ord, after 
pope Innocent III had called for a crusade against the heretics, 
and ending with the reconciliation of the count of Toulouse to the 
Cl lurch, in the 3 car 1233. and with the severe statutes passed by 
the count against the heresy of which he had been lately the sup- 
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this docfl not appear from any of the official documonta to ^^hich 
I referred above but there fa adequate evidence for it and it 
would bo naturally allied with their reprobation of tho^OId 
Teatament ond of mamage Wlh rcapeet to their reprobation 
of mamago it la natural to thmk that this would bo hold by them 
With some reserve and not absolutely and bo one would infer 
from tho lino which tho^ took at the council of Lombers The 
record of that council la far tho fullest official account that 
wo have of them it Is plain that tho bishops of tbo council and 
tho accused heretics regarded ono another as criomies and tho 
heretics after a certain amount of fencing with their qucstionore 
turned to tbo bystanders who were numerous and said that for 
lovo of them the} would render to them on account of their 
faith and they proceeded to render it and it was more orthodox 
than one would have anticipated Some have thought that they 
Wore insmcorcly concealing thoir real opinions bat it U hardly 
posafbfo to recondfo such a suppoeiffon with the courageous 
demeanour which they showed according to the account of their 
trial which wnj poesosa drawn up (bo it romombored) by thoir 
enemies There was no doubt conridorablo vonoty of opinion 
among tho heretics of that ago 

So far I bavo been epcaking of tho dofinlto charges brought 
against tho Alblgonscfl or Cathari (whiobovor namo wo prefer) 
but there were Indefimto charges tho consideration of whi^ most 
not bo omitted Tho councU of Lavour hold in 1213 the year 
In which they were finally orushed in a military Bonso wrote a 
letter to pope Innocent 111 in which tlicy speak of the abominable 
enormities and other wickednesses committed by tbo Alblgenecs 
Borne of which they say thoir mossongors will relate to tho pojio 
by word of mouth Tho council of Toulouso hold In 1220* has 
a clause in which they forbid tho approach of a heretio to any 
sick person booauso they say, they understand that onormouB 
wlckedncssos have often taken placo through this moons In 
these two passages there is oloarly an attribution of immoral 
conduct to tbo Albigonscs ore we to behove it as affcoting tho 
whole bodyt Those who attend to tbo ovidonoo will I am 
sure answer this question In tho negative The oounoil of 
Lavaur was hold at a time when fooling was at a white hoot the 
council of Toulouso in 1229 was hold at a time of scaroely less 

1 Br ft enrVnti mlHftko, ft pftii of the d«cra« of thU ecnmcfl ftre 4it|>Uaftt«d in 
Hftxdiim a Ada OtmeOtontwt, ftzu are mftdo to ftppmr aa If tbor wn* Uned in llt9 
M v«U fta in 1139 1 H la erident tOfti 1230 iIom ia ttie ml (fate. 
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excitement, the excitement of victory after a most bloody war, 
when the Inquisition, by virtue of the third section of the decrees 
of the Lateran council (held m 1216) had long been at work, 
though not so formally as was afterwards the case Those were 
not favourable conditions for framing true accusations against 
the Albigenses Why, if these accusations of immorahty were 
true, was nothmg said about them m the council of Lombers, 
or m the third Lateran council, held m 1179 , or m the letter of 
pope Lucius m, so denunciatory of the doctrmes of the Albigenses, 
written m 1183 , or m the fourth Lateran council, held m 1216? 
And Raymer Sacchom, that mqmsitor who once had belonged to 
the sect which he persecuted, charges them with heresy but not 
with immorahty, as I understand him 

Or agam take this fact the dean of Nevers m the year 1198 
was accused both of heresy m his own person, and also of having 
mtimate association with heretics He pleaded his cause before 
Innocent m, just elected pope, who, without absolutely 
acquitting him, yet directed the archbishop of Sens to acqmt 
him, provided he would pubhcly break off aU connexion with the 
heretics , provided also, on further examination, his own inno- 
cence of heresy was completely established These pomts being 
made clear, the pope is urgent that the archbishop shall make 
ho delay m restoring the dean of Nevers to his office, from which 
he had been suspended The dean of Nevers, therefore, was a 
person worthy m a general way of our respect , and he had been 
m mtimate association with the heretical Albigenses Is it not 
clear that he, at all events, knew nothing of any general immorahty 
practised by these heretics , and if Innocent III at that date had 
heard of such immorahty, would not that have appeared m his 
letter to the archbishop of Sens, which is our authority for the 
facts just narrated? Moreover the prelates of Languedoc were 
accused by the papal legates of general neglect m rooting out 
heretics Would these prelates have been so neglectful if to 
heresy had been added general immorahty ? Add to aU this that 
the Albigenses (or Cathan, if the more correct term be preferred) 
showed unflmchmg courage m submitting to be burnt for their 
creed , is that a characteristic likely to be combmed with general 
immorahty ? Let me m fine quote a sentence from Neander, 
which from my own reading I should have held probable, but 
Neander speaks with more assured knowledge 

According to the testimony of the first opponents themselves, it was 
their blameless and strict mode of hfe that distmguished the Cathansts 
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geoenUly; that tbey abstAlncd from ouning and swearing and dmple 
yea or naj was a substitute with thorn for tbo strongest attestations^ 

JSoandor goes on to remark on tbo difloronocs that may have 
ozistod botwoon thorn m this roapeot bat he is emphatio in 
rejecting any idea of their having been guilty of groes immorahty* 

The reader will not think that I have perused all tho evidonco 
which exiBta on tins subject but tho evidence which 1 have 
given is of no slight \aluo in tboir favour and it is hardly 
necessary to remark that tbo same sort of accusation was commonly 
brought against tlio carl^ Chnations by pagans of tho time of 
Nero and Domitian* 

If tho Albigonscs were free of blame on tho scoro of general 
morality wore their doctrines so porvoreo as to depnvo thorn of 
any titlo to our sympothyl 1 cortmnl} think not though some 
of thorn perhaps most of them foil mto blamablo orrors but 
tho special point m which they deserve our sympathy is ono that 
I must mention later 

I return to Eonunio What ore wo to think of him as he is 
dosonbed to us in tho passage from tho Caritdatrt quoted above 
in which his judicial dealings with tho heretics are dosonbedt 

Let me remind my roador of what 1 wrote at the beginning 
of my twenty Urst chapter that with the advent of Chnstiamty 
to temporal power which happened In the reign of Constantino 
tbo following problem became for the first time of supremo 
importance — how so to orgonlso eooioty that not only shall men s 
actions bo good in tboir purport and oiToet but that their thoughts 
and feelings shall be good as well That is a result whioh we aim 
at in this twentieth century but our methods of aocomplishing 
it are very very different from the methods employed in tho 
twelfth or thirteenth century Dominie was trying to make men 
good m heart and soul but unfortunately bo thought, as people 
did m his day, that tbo burning of beretioe was nocoasory os a 
remedial measure before the happy end, tho purification of the 
Church and of mankind, oould be attained. I<ot us lament that 
he shonld have been so mistaken. He was a man of wonderful 
energy and os has been seen not inoocossible to pity and 
groat men in tho ages that followed owned him for their master 
But it was more than a mistake it was a sin m him to think that 

No&nder {Tomy a tTuuUtioal, roL Tin. p. 3S0. 710 whole dlwertatfam of 
Neuder oo the Oatharkta la TmltnUe. 

* I h4Ta hjui In mj'miiHi.ftll throaofi, tboftttark oq Ibt Albigmaea In tbo CartMlnrt 
i * 8^*1 toI l pp. CND-sC Doaninlo HmawJf dooa not appow to Karo 

eoodaffmed them for uTthlof boTocid heraij (aee po^e WJ abore). 
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errors of belief could nghtly be repressed by burning those who 
erred In truth, he distrusted the power of the spirit of God, 
which certainly- os not exercised by sword and fire^ 

A sm IS hghtened by the difficulty of escaping it , and it was 
difficult, m that age, to escape (if you had the power and the wJl) 
the sm of burning heretics The responsibihty hes on the whole 
Church, and to the whole Church too belongs this cardinal error, 
the idea that neither the Bible nor the leadmg doctnnes of the 
Church must ever be criticised or dissented from m the smallest 
degree A most irrational metaphor was adopted to commend 
this error , it was said that the doctnnes of the Church were the 
“deposit of faith” , so that, ]ust as a man, havmg been entrusted 
by a fnend with some precious work of art, is bound to hand it 
over undamaged when his fnend asks for it agam, so, it was 
thought, was a Chnstian bound to preserve undamaged the 
behef which he had been taught, and to hold it without alteration 
to the end of time But the metaphor does not hold A person 
who mstructs you m some new and valuable truth may have 
made you a gift, he certainly has not made you a loan If it 
18 really true, you never hand it him back agam 

By the middle of the twelfth century, the suspicion had arisen 
m the mmds of some Chnstians that the Church, which they 
saw exercismg such active power m the world, might go wrong, 
had gone wrong When this suspicion had become a conviction, 
the question, “Where then is the truths” could not be evaded 
Now a large number of these Albigensians had answered this 
question by embracing opmions of Mamchsean or Gnostic type, 
m which there was much serious error (not unmmgled however 
with truth) But not all of them erred m this way, and stih 
less did the Waldenses of Switzerland, who likewise held the 
existmg Church to be m error All of them, Albigenses and 
Waldenses alike, held that the true Church must be characterised 
by goodness , and the Church which was before their eyes, with 
the powerful pope at its head, and archbishops and bishops and 
abbots beneath him, all dehghtmg m worldly power and worldly 
display, did not appear to them good Tffis was the great 
disturbing conviction which possessed them and made them adver- 
saries to the ecclesiastical authorities of their own day They 
might differ m the degree m which they held actually heretical 

^ Our estimate of Dommio would be very unfavourably affected if we thought 
of him as the founder of the Inquisition m its final form The Inquisition, however, 
in its extreme form, was a gradual growth 
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bclrt-fj* the one Ihtn;; winch anited them nil was clisbohof In tho 
inciTnnr\ of the Church a^ If Mood Were tho} wrong in this? 

Ar^urrdK the^ were rwt wrong Tlicro wen? indeed true 
spintunl Chnstinns in Ihr* Church which the^ saw before thdr 
cjrs I have dovotrd a great |«rt of the present and tho foregoing 
chapter to tho descnpHon of what these true spinlual Chnstians 
had dorte aixl were doing tlwrr was a slow building up of socioly 
going on a slow maturing of character In which popes and bishops 
and monks and kings and rroblcs and nntinar) persons hod joined 
haniU and worketl together Ilut there was a great deal nUo of 
verv opposite tvpe a great deal of sell seeking of quarrelUng 
of greed the chrrgj accumulating earthlv powjwions indulging 
In ambitious show and there was no kind of tendency for higher 
ecclesiastical rule (o iropiv greater holiness Then over and 
above all the rest came this mailne"s of persecuting heretics a 
x-crj plain surrender of Iwlief in the power of G<xls spint to 
reform tho hearts of men arul aKoiEureol material weapons against 
spiritual belief It is impo«-nblr to pve all the evidences of this 
madness hut it mar Iw desirable to give one out of mans in 
onlcr to show that it was not Langucsloo alone which sufftred 
in this waj Urwler tho date 1233* in the Ada Concifiorum, 
mention is made of heretics calleil theStadingi in North German) 
who arc said to have had a demon for tht Ir teacher an innumer 
able multitudi of them sass tlw histonan (wlio is nnon^inous 
but trusted) wtit burnt through the whole of German) This 
was done under the direct autliont) of tho po]io of that tirao 
It Is hanl to conceive clearer evidence of error In a most 
Important matter attaching to tho formal head of tho Christian 
Church of the west at that dato 

Wo must then distinguish the excellence of tho spirit in 
Christians which sometimes was ver) great all through tlw middle 
oges from oxccllenco In tho formal structure of tho Cliurch and 
in tho formal!) accredited ministers of tho Church which was b) 
no means equally great. Hcnco tho inference was inovitablo 
that the Church ns formally constituted though it might rightly 
claim obcdionco In ordinary matters could yot not claim unlimited 
obedience there wore very great exceptions to its lioliness and 
justice Wliatovcr errors tlicn tho Albigonsos and tholr allies 
may have committed vro owe them gmtltudo for this, that they 
looked for tho true assorably of redeemed souls tho Church of 
God in another quarter from that which usurped tho name as 

^ It b aader Uie hMdlag **CoaT«atai Uofnmtiaat.'' 
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its exclusive property It is probable, no doubt, that some of 
these heretics were too much disposed to concentre the Church 
of God m themselves, frailties they had, and this may have 
been among them 

The heretics of the thirteenth century were put down, and 
m the main destroyed, m the manner that I have mdicated, 
but m destroying them the popes had reached the summit of 
their power, and the reverence which men had entertamed for 
the papal authority had begun, by the end of the century, to 
dechne Hence when Boniface VIII, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, tned to surpass the thunders of Innocent HI, 
he feU mto irretrievable rum , and though there are mcidents m 
the conflict that must attract our pity for him, the wealmess of 
the papacy was shown m the fact that for more than a century 
afterwards the Church suffered from ever-mcreasmg disorder 
It was no discredit to the papacy to have been for a moment 
brought low by that subtle tyrant, Phihp the Fair of France , it 
was the mabdity of the papacy to recover from that blow which 
pomted the doubts which so many were disposed to entertam, 
whether the papacy were a divme mstitution 

For, first, what more senous dishonour to the papacy can 
be conceived than that Clement V, the Frenchman who was 
made pope two years after the death of Boniface VIII, should 
have allowed himself to be the submissive tool of Phihp the Fan, 
and should have consented to the judicial murder of the Templars 
A greater crime is not to be found m history than the sudden and 
treacherous seizure of that company of warriors, then subjection 
to extreme tortures m order to force from them confessions of 
secret infidehty and gross superstition, and then final exter- 
m.i nation Scarcely is such a crime hghtened, when all the 
cncumstances are considered, were we to suppose the Templars 
guilty, but it seems to me preposterous, and agamst all the 
weight of the real evidence, to regard them as guilty If the 
reader thinks this too confident an assurance, let me quote one 
sentence concerning the behaviour of the Templars m the Holy 
Land 

The Templar fortress of Safed surrendered with its garrison of 
600 kmghts, all of whom preferred death to apostasy (June, 1266)^ 

Were these Templars secret unbehevers^ Or agam, let it be 
considered how exactly the charges made agamst the Templars 
were such as base enemies m that age were sure to mvent , how 
^ Encyclopadxa Bntanmca (eleventh edition), vol Xi-Vi p 695 
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very imhkcl) to bo irae ot men engaged In K'noiw warforo for tho 
honour of Christ I Mi^takrn heroes tho Templars ma^ have been 
but the) were true to thdr mbnton 

If tho papacj stained ilacif In the IwjtravnI of tlw Tomplora 
there was no recovery of Ita dlgnlU during tho centun which 
Buccceded that event hor before the ofTaIr of tlie Tcmplara had 
begun those sc\enli jTara had commenced during which tho 
pope had his scat at Avignon not In Rome to tho surpnso and 
disma} of Christendom onl^ once did the bisliop of Rome 
visit his own city dunng tho^ screnU >van» Rut a still greater 
scandal followed for then during forl\ xvare there wire two 
popes one at Rome one at A\ignon and either pope was 
supported b^ mm of ability and tiorth Rut which was tho 
real popo? That question In Men of the general n-ssumption of 
Chnstondom that there could bo but ono pope was perplexing 
Such a condition of things could not but shale tho credit of 
the papacy in tho e^rs of men and oMr and above all this 
there was tho feeling that tho hierarch} of tlio Cliurch as it 
actoall} cxbled was worldl}— was not aceonhng to the pattern 
which Jesus Clinsl had laid down ns a guido for those who should 
follow him Tills was the condition of things which in tho latter 
port of tho fourteenth centurj Impelleil two men to ask that 
question which Alhigcnscs and W aldmses Iiad askcil Iiofore them 
^^^^ero is tiro truo Cliristian Church? W\chfre in England was 
tho first of these I lla^o alreadj spoken of him in this chapter 
then enmo about a quarter of a centuiy later Huss in Rohemla 
But it must not bo supposed that during tho wliolo interval 
between tho suppression of (bo Albigenw-s and tho rise of \\}’clifro 
there Imd been no movement of reform witJiin tho Cliurch Such 
movements thoro wore for instonco a bod} of men called 
'ApostoHcals in tho north of Italy had a conaldcmblo number 
of adJiorcnts In tiro latter pari of tho tldrtecnth century and 
prcaclrod mlher nn oxtremo form of sclMcnial But tlicy wore 
adi-crro to Romo and though expecting a now and worthier popo 
to assume power regarded tho oxliting government of tho Church 
oa ontichnstian Tho Inquisition whicli Iiad a most formidable 
power in all tho Latin countries humt many of these Apoetoll 
cabi at tho stake and frightened tiro rest Into silence 

3Ioro sober, more learned moro Inllnontlnl than tho Apostoli 
cals WydifTo and Huss enjoyed conaldcrablo freedom In England 
and Bohemia respeotivoly In neither of which countries had tiro 
Inquisition any great sway But oven whoro tho Inquisition 

J 
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existed not, the power of the Church to uproot all that was called 
heresy was stdl temble I must he bnef in describing the move- 
ments of divme freedom, which bore their frmt afterwards, m 
spite of the determmation of the nominal authorities of the 
Church that they should be trampled out 

The heartfelt desire, both of Wyckffe and Huss, was that the 
Christian Church should be truly samtly, and that the rulers of 
the Church should be the most samtly members of it When 
they saw that this was not the case, and that among the nominal 
rulers of the Church, whether popes or bishops, there were men 
whose private hves were bad, and whose conduct was tyrannous, 
they said, “That is the work, not of Christ, but of antichnst ” 
Wychffe said this in more darmg terms, but not more bravely, 
than Huss Perhaps both WychEe and Huss pressed it unduly 
on the clergy as an absolute duty, that they should be poor 
More justly might they have said that a Christian mmister, if 
wealthy, ought to use his wealth primarily for the benefit of others, 
and to regard his own right to it as of less account The most 
important positive work done by Wychffe was his translation of 
the Bible mto English, this must be reckoned more valuable, 
because more semmative of future good, than his attacks on 
special rehgious errors of his day But stdl more valuable than 
any nameable piece of work done by Wychffe or Huss, was their 
constant assertion that Christ and not the pope was the head 
of the Christian Church Of these two heroes, when all is con- 
sidered, Huss ought to take the precedence Of all samts that 
have been from the tune of the apostles to our own day, I know 
none who is more samtly than Huss , who, havmg to bear the 
burden of resistance to his own order and to his own mtimate 
companions, m accordance with the dictates of his conscience, 
did so with such deep humihty and such entue absence of rancour 
against his assadants, who never forgot that he himself might 
err, who, when imprisoned by his enemies m filthy dungeons 
(before he had ever been tried at all) and made dl by cruel usage, 
yet never lost the samty and upnghtness of his mmd, or the 
resolution of his heart, who never, m the last extremity, forgot 
to love those who were dear to him, and to forgive those who 
dl-treated him , and who, always comforted by the thought of the 
suffermgs of Jesus, sent out his last words, when burned at the 
stake, to Jesus m heaven This took place m July 1415, just 
sixteen years before Jeanne d’Aic was slam, she too a samt and 
a martyr, m a s imil ar way, and by a s imil ar unjust judgment 
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Let mo sketch the career of Hobs that had so tragic and yet 
so glorious on end Bom about 1S73 m a village of Bohemia 
near the borders of Bavaria bo sulIoTcd much from poverty in 
his childhood but vhon about sixteen yeere old ho wont to 
study at tho university of Fraguo founded some forty years 
pronouflly Thoro ho obtained distinction and mado friends 
of whom tho most famous was Joromo of Prague intimately 
ossociotod with nuss afterwards Ho had to pmotlso strict 
economy but when ho bocamo a lecturer at the umvernty (In 
1308) ho was rohoved from real straits From tho year 1301 
onwards ho was famUiar with tho writings of Wychffe which 
wore much road at Prague and was much drawn to tho views 
therein expressed (not, however ogroeing with all of them) 
In 1401 bo was appointed prcaohor at a ohapol called tho Bethlehem 
ohapol recently built at Prague in 1402 be was mado rooter 
of tho university Already for some forty years thoro had been 
in Prague proaohers who had felt tho (Hiurch to bo in a state 
that naoded groat reform and not least m regard of tho mendicant 
orders of fnars who had by no means kept up their original 
habits of energy and solf^donial Of thc«o reforming preachers 
the most powerful had boon MlUtx who on one occasion suffered 
imprisonment for his attacks on tho fnars but Matthew (or 
Matthias) of Janow was a more loaroed wntcr than Milltz and 
had hod a more direct Influence on Huse Tho idea that anti 
Christ as woU os Christ was in the world and that tho two were 
working against each other was common to both Milit* and 
Matthew of Janow (os it had belonged to Wyclifle also) 

But Hubs far surpassod ony of his predeccasors m Bohemia 
in general influence over tho nation There must indeed have 
been something singularly lovable about him, for ho held for a 
long time the affections of tboeo who stood in positions of 
constituted authority os well os of tho ardent youth of the nation- 
But it was plain that ho never held the papal authority to be 
absolute for nothing is olcaror all through than his de terming 
tion to acknowledge ClJhiist and not the pope os head of tho 
Church henoe this doctrine with its consoquenoes mode the 
clergy continually more hostilo to him Perhaps this mi g ht not 
have been tho oaae if he haH merely enunciated the dootnne in 
on abstract manner but ho assailed with the greatest vigour 
tho praotioal faults of tho clergy especially the buying of ecoleai 
astical offices which (in spite of all the efforts that HildebraDd 
had made) still went on and other olenoal faults did not pass 
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imblamed Lastly, wben pope John XXIII proclaimed a crusade 
agamst his enemy, kmg Ladislaus of Naples, and issued a bull 
grantmg a fuU mdulgence to aU who took part m this crusade, 
Huss was unable to avoid mdicatmg his disapproval of such a 
procedure This was the critical act by which he lost the support 
of some who had so far gone with him, but who now, terrified 
at the possible consequences to themselves, shrank mto an 
unworthy submission to him who, for the moment, bore the 
title of the vicar of Chnst 

It will easily be understood how the real opposition of Huss to 
the ecclesiastical authorities of his own day came to be mis- 
represented , how it could be falsely said of bun at the council 
of Constance that he called the Church the synagogue of Satan, ^ 
or agam that he urged his followers to take up the sword, how 
aU the opmions of Wychfie were fastened on to him, whereas he 
drew distmctions between those opmions, and (for instance) did 
not agree with Wychffe’s rejection of the doctrme of transub- 
stantiation Yet it must not be thought that Huss spoke or 
wrote without ardour or vehemence , he felt that great evils were 
do min ant m the Church, and m the highest places m the Church , 
how could he be mild m attackmg these ^ The following is one 
of his severer denunciations, it was written after he had been 
exiled from Prague, but before his journey to Constance, it is 
contamed m a letter to a fnend For the explanation of one 
phrase m it, we have to remember that the word “Huss” m the 
Bohemian language means “goose,” and Huss contmually refers 
to himself as the “goose” 

"As to my body,” he wntes^, " that I hope, by the Lord Jesus Chnst, 
if mercy bestow the strength on me, to offer up, smce I desire not to hve 
longer m this miserable world, if I cannot stir up myself and others, 
accordmg to the will of God, to repentance This I wish for you also, 
and I exhort you, m the Lord Jesus Christ, with all the compamons of 
your board, that you be ready for the trial , for the prelude of antichrist 
must begm first, and then the contest will go on m right good earnest 
And the goose must flap her wmgs agamst the wings of behemoth, and 
agamst the tail which always conceals the abommations of antichnst 
The Lord will reduce the tail and his prophets to nothmg, i e the pope and 
his prophets, the masters, teachers, and junsts, who, under the hypo- 
critical name of hohness, conceal the abominations of the beast ” 

Did Huss speak too strongly when he charactensed the pope 
m this way ? The reader may consider, when I quote the parallel 
language of the coxmcil of Constance respectmg pope John XXIH 


’ See Neander (Torrey’e translation), vol ix p 423 
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It had not been nt nil tho first object of tho council of Constnneo 
to deal with tho heroics of y clllTo or of lluss tho first object of 

that council had been to settle tho question who should bo pope 
The pope whom the council In tho first instance acknowledged was 
pope John \XIII bv who^ authority nominally tho council 
had been convened but there were two other popes calling 
themselves respectively Gregory XII and Benetlict \III ahohad 
long been rival popes and were still held as such by their re 
spcctivo adherents Had there however been no special objection 
to John XXIII it would ha\o been natural for tho council of 
Constance to confirm him in his tenure of tho papacy for 
Gregorv \II and Benedict \1II had both been dopo^ bv tho 
council of Pisa held six years before the council of Constance 
and Alexander V hod been then clcetcd pope and John \XIII 
was tho successor of Alexander V \\ by then should not tho 
council of Constance ha\e adhered to lohn Will os tho true 
pope and simph discarded Gregory \TI and Benedict XlII? 
(Alexander V svho was and la regarded as a true popo had styled 
Gregory XII a child of perdition” end Benedict \III a 
nursling of Iniquity ”) Why was not tho recognised title of 
John \Xin to bo popo continued In Its \alidit\ by tbo council 
of Constance ? Let mo give the reasons as slated by tbo cardinals 
and bishops who vx!ro tho authorities in the council of Constance 
promising that John Will from fear of some such decision 
had fled from Constance some time before Hero then is tho 
dccrco of tho council 

In tbo naroo oC tho holy and ondlrided Trlnitr Father and Son and 
ITolj Spirit Amen 

Tho oactrd gen rol coimal of Cootianco Jowfully gathered together 
in tho Holy Spirit, rcprowntlng tbo Church unlxtraal ha\'lBg called on 
tho name of Chriot Imring Qod alone In \ira haa scon tho articles drawn 
up and pnt forward In tJiIa ca«o against !lio Lord Pope John XXIII and 
hM to*t^ their truth I and after liis \-oluntarj submlsrion occompanlod 
by tho whole proceas of tho coao and after maturo doUbomtion pro- 
nounces, dccreea, and dcolares by till" dcHnitn written sentence that the 
withdrawal from thU citj of Conotanco and from tills socrod council of 
Constance cflocted by tho oforeoald Lord Popo John "VX!!! secretly 
and by night, at a rospiclouB hour in indecent disgulm was and Ls unlawful 
of notorious scandal to the church of God and to tlio aforenamed council 
disturbing and hlndtrtring to tho ponce and unity of the ohuroh itself giving 
nutriment to on Inv'otorato soldom and being an abandonment of tbo 
promise and oatli rendered to Qod and to tlio ebureh and to this sacred 
council by the Lord Pope hlmaolf j and that tho Lord Popo himself ha* 
been and Is notorious for aimony a notorious plunderer of tho proportj 
ond righta of tho Roman ehurob and of many other eburohcfl and of other 
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places of piety, a bad adrmnistrator and dispenser of the spiritual and 
temporal possessions of the church , by Ins detestable and dishonourable 
hfe and habits scandahsing notoriously the church of God and the people 
of Christ, both before his rise to the papacj’- and afterwards up to the present 
time, that he himself m the aforesaid ways has scandahsed and does 
scandahse notoriously the commumty of Christian men, and that after 
due and aSectionate wammgs repeatedly made to him, he has pertin- 
aciously contmued in the aforesaid evil ways and m his arrogance, and has 
thus rendered himself notoriously mcomgible, and that he himself on 
account of the aforesaid and other wrongdomgs brought out m the process 
of the case, must be removed, deprived, and deposed, as an unworthy, 
useless, and harmful person, from the papacy and from aU spiritual and 
temporal government And therewith this sacred synod does remove, 
deprive, and depose him, by declarmg all worshippers of Christ, collectively 
and individually, of every rank, digmty, and condition, free from their 
obedience, fidehty, and oath m his regard 

Perhaps I need not quote more , the sentiments of the council 
of Constance towards pope John XXIII will not be doubtful 
Hubs, m the quotation which I made from him above, is much 
briefer and more picturesque than the council, but do not the 
council and Huss exactly comcide m their estimate of pope John 
XXni , and if the poffe was so bad a man, is it not clear that other 
members of the Church must have been greatly blamable also^ 
What then was the remedy which Huss would have apphed? 
Free speech concerning these things , the general recogmtion of 
evil as evd , the mculcation of faith m Christ, as superior to the 
visible government of the Church, and as sure to provide a 
remedy, if the voices that reproved evil were not forcibly silenced 
Through this kmd of spiritual censure and arraignment of evd, 
it dawned on the mmd of Huss that a Chmch under the direct 
government of Christ would come mto bemg, punfied of the tamts 
with which the Church as he saw it was sulhed He had no direct 
intention of overthrowmg the ecclesiastical orgamsation as he 
saw it , the purification of it, not the overthrow of it, was what he 
aimed at But it was not m the visible orgamsation of the Church 
that he saw divmity, the divmity, he thought, lay elsewhere 
Now the council of Constance, though they felt the necessity of 
removing an unworthy pope, yet did entertam the opuuon, that 
the visible organisation of the Christian Church, with the pope at 
the head of it, was m itself divme Therefore, feelmg that Huss 
did not hold this, they regarded him as a heretic, and they 
welcomed, and readdy beheved, all sorts of assertions about him, 
attributing to him a crudeness m denying accredited behefs, 
which was very far from bemg a characteristic of his All through 
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hia trial at Conatanco there was nothing of which Huss »o mnclj » 
complained as of tho miaroprcsontation to which his beliefs had 
been subjected and considenog iho teolmlcal habit of mind which 
meduDval theologiana cultivated this was probably unavoidable 
MTien ho appealed from tho pope to Jesus Chnst, ho mot with 
donsion and j*ot in that appeal laj tho genuine belief in an 
invisible woHd beyond tho world of sense which the theologians 
of tho daj professed to recognise, but in effect domed 

Of tho shameful treatment which Huss mot with at Constance 
I need saj no more tlian I have said already Tho coimcll wore 
unworthy enough to sanction tho broach of faith committed by 
tho emperor Sigismund who had given Huss a safe conduct 
gtuuanteoing that be should not onl} go safely to Constance but 
also that ho should rotam safely from Constance tho beresj of 
Huss was hold to bo a vabd reason for this breach of a solemn 
pledge 

Tho name of Jororao of Prague not so bravo ns Huss and yet 
bra\' 0 :, and a martyr in tho snroo cause must not bo loft unmen 
tioned Of the nars that followed the death of Hubs no account 
can bo given Iwro they belong to a less momomblo order of things 
than his own deeds and sufTonngs Tho lottcr half of tho fifteenth 
century momomblo in manj woys was almost a blank in tho way 
of religious reform tho great name of Savonarola shines out 
however as a light in tho darkness 

A few sentences from the touching address which Huss 
nearly a month before ho died wrote from his prison to the 
whole Bohondan Nation maj fitly close tho present chapter 

Faithful In Qod iwn euid wt>mon rich and poor! I bog and entreat 
youtolovothoIxjrdOod praiao Ilia word gladly boor It and H\'o according 
to it. I beg you to love pr&lae and bonoor tbo^ prleata who load a moral 
life those In portloulor who work for the word of Qod. I beg you to 
boware of crafty poopio portioulnrly of unworthj prieete of whom our 
Savloar has sold that thoy are clothed like abeep bat are Inwardly greedy 
wolvt*. How God has acted towards mo, bow he haa been with me during 
all my troublea — that vou will ooly know wlion by the grace of Qod we aball 
meet again in hoaveci* 

* Qaoted from Ocrant LQtBov*t Lift amJ Ttmti of Uaticr pp. 
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THE BEFOBMATION EBA 

It would be affectation to style the great rehgious upheaval 
of the sixteenth century otherwise than by that name which is 
universally accorded to it, the Reformation , but it must be said 
at the outset that the name is, strictly speaking, an mcorrect 
one The movement in which Luther was the leader was a ]ust 
rebelhon , but if by a reformation we mean, as I think we should 
mean, a reconstruction on fairly permanent hnes, the title is too 
large a one to be properly claimed for it The tune was not npe 
for so great an achievement as that None of the Reformers 
knew, or could know, the precise extent and land of the emng 
elements m the Christian society They sought to counteract 
the evils which came most prominently before their eyes, the 
despotism on the one hand, the subservience on the other hand, 
through which rehgious doctrines had been made the instruments 
of pecumary greed , the gross misplacement of reverence, through 
which popes, notoriously immoral m their hves and mtnguers 
for temporal power, were officially regarded as holy , the detenora- 
tion of character m the co mm unity which they saw takmg place 
through an artificial scheme of makmg satisfaction for sms In 
all this the direction of their efforts was generally nght, but 
when they tried to replace the discarded errors by sound positive 
teaching, they contmually mistook the real hmits of truth and 
error, sometimes rejectmg aspirations that had a heavenly ongm, 
and sometimes exalting too highly the authorities to whom they 
gave their allegiance Such mistakes could scarcely have been 
avoided, but m one way they even entered upon new error 
(although error of which the seeds lay m well-known Bibhcal 
passages), I mean m their doctrme of the divme predestmation 
of all the actions of men, and of the destimes of each mdividual 
man With aU the faults and imperfections of the Reformers, 
we owe them great gratitude for the freedom they won for us, 
though naturally not to all m the same degree, and it is a necessary 
though difficult task to mark the differences between them 
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Smco however the whole sarvoy of the care presented in the 
foregoing pamgmph will bo traversed nt once by tlto church of 
Borne as an cironcoas statement of the case — and the church of 
Borne IS too important a part of the Christian soctctv to bo 
disregarded — the next step in this chapter must bo tho conaidcra 
tlon of this bar which Is drawn across mj path and the removal 
of it if it may bo removed 

There are two distinct grounds on which tho Reformers may 
bo regarded as wrong in that which 1 have called their just rcbclhon 
against tho Roman sco first the ground of tho intniwio divine 
outhoritv of that see guaranteed (it is alleged) by Jesus CHiris^^ 
himself socondlj tho ground which any government may claim 
not to bo disturbed without sufllcient reason — tho sulllcicnt 
reason being it Is alleged non-existent In this rase The second 
of these grounds can only bo treated b\ a narration of the history 
of tho Reformation cm which Is tho entire Ihome of the present 
chapter tho first ground requires an explicit argument but 
boforo entering on that argument It should bo observed that the 
prestige of the Roman churoh at the present dav (and I mean by 
prestige tho opparent authontv) is not so much derived from 
historical arguments as from the unity and discipline of that 
churoh and (some would add) from tho notable instances of piety 
within it Piety and discipline are oxcclknl things and their 
presence in llio Roman church may freely bo acknowledged and 
oommonded but to produce tholr right offoot in vivif3dng tho 
hoorts of men and bringing tlio whole world in which wo hvo into 
harmonious order and fruitful happiness there is need besides 
of personal individual energy and tbo Roman churoh has no 
superiority hero Taking the whole synthesis of goodness it 
cannot bo said that tho Roman churoh obviously makes men 
bettor and happier than tho Reformed churches do at tho present 
day but I ooncodo tho imporfoctlon of tho Reformed ohurohea 
as cheerfully os I claim also that tho Roman church is jmporfoct 
Tbo Reformed churches moke no such claim as tho Roman churoh 
makes to bo intrinsically devoid of error it is tho claim of 
infallibility which tho Roman church regards as its divine prora- 
gntivo which is tbo bar in tho way of tho history which I am 
recording and which has now to bo surmounted 

In tbo interior of tho cathedral of St Peter at Romo round 
the dome of it oio written m very largo letters so that all who 
see may know and perpend them these words Tu es Pdrus ei 
super hano petram adxjicabo eedesuim meam Thou art Peter 
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and upon this rock I will bmld my church ” Why are these 
words put there Because it is affirmed by the whole Roman 
church that “Peter” does not mean Peter alone, but that it means 
the bishop of Rome, whoever he may be, at any tune Simon 
Peter was of course not bishop of Rome at the time when these 
words were spoken to him, nor for long afterwards, if mdeed he 
ever was so, it was not as bishop of Rome that he was thus 
addressed The Roman church considers that the words have 
an official imphcation, over and above their pnmary personal 
apphcation I am unable to think that this official imphcation 
IS a part of their meaning I have endeavoured to show, m an 
earher chapter of this work, how well and faithfully Simon Peter 
performed the part which Jesus assigned to him, how, m that 
moment of apparentlv desperate failure, when Jesus himseK had 
been crucified, he by faith discerned, and was truly and absolutely 
convmced, that Jesus, though dead m the fiesh, was ahve m the 
spint , how he led aU the disciples to the same behef, and to the 
mward experience of its truth , how, through this faith and this 
experience, he made them a well-ordered commumty, animated 
by the Spirit of God, capable of withstandmg the assaults of the 
world around them Was not the Christian Church then, m a 
very true sense, built upon Simon Peter? It does not matter 
whether he were bishop of Rome or not, afterwards , it was not 
as bishop of Rome that the Church was budt upon him 

Moreover, let us consider the way m which Simon Peter’s 
work was extended The great converter of the heathen world 
to the gospel was Paul, who, though he had not the special 
distmction of Peter, that of havmg rescued the work of Jesus 
Christ from its apparent downfall and its lowest state, had yet a 
wider genius than Peter , surely the Church was m some measure 
founded on him too And so the Christian Church, m its earhest 
days, always held Peter and Paul were the two great apostles , 
both preached at Rome, and it was from the fact that both 
preached at Rome, combmed with the central and umque position 
of Rome, as capital of the then known world, that the church 
of Rome first derived its great authonty But no one pretends 
that Paul was bishop of Rome , and I find it very difficult to think 
that Peter was bishop of Rome either, though that both these 
apostles preached m Rome I do not doubt at aU It will be 
observed that the text written round the dome of St Peter’s, if 
it means what the church of Rome says it means, deprives Paul 
of any title to equahty with Peter, as ruler of the Church But 
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it is certain that Cleraont and Ignatius and IrdUDOS all con 
(tidcred Peter and Paul os equals in instructing the Romans and 
In laying down precepts for the ontiro Church tbo idea that 
Peter was the single ruler of tho Church did not enter the imagina 
tion of those holy men 

Again I cannot but remark how very far from tho thoughts 
of Jesus Christ was any idea of tho unconditional supenonty of 
any disciplo of his as ruling tho other disciples That Simon 
Peter by virtuo of hia own native qualities did for a certain time 
rule tho other disapica and in the most important way I maintain 
but this IS quite a different thing from a nihng ofllco guaranteed to 
him during all bis earthly life and converse with his fellows 
which the church of Romo afBniiB that ho had Consider bou 
tho ovidcnco stands In this respect In tho ninotccnth chapter 
of tho gospel of Slatthow it is recorded how after tho noh joung 
man had sadly given up the idea of discipleship and had gone 
away Peter said to Jesus Behold w© have loft all and followed 
thoo what shall wo have thoroforoT How docs Jesus answer 
himt 

Verfly I saj unto > ou that >*o which havT foHowrd me io tbo ropenora 
tiOQ whm tho 8on of man cluUI sit oa t)io Uuono of lib gIor> >o aUo 
ahftll nit upon twcho throne*, judging tlm 17011*0 tribes of IsmrL And 
ever> one that hath left bou^ orlwvthrro oridster* orfsthcr or mother 
orobJIdren or for my name • mko nhnll rccoi%'e o hundredfold and 

ahall Inbont eternal life But many elioll bo laxt that aro flrat; and flrtt 
that aro laat. 

Now observe that hod Peter s authority over tho other disciples 
been a clear immutable commission a clear olTice assigned to 
him tills IS a passage in which one would expect mention of it 
wheretis It not only is not mentioned but tho words used proolude 
tho supposition that Potor was to hold nnj such office for tho 
passage ends with tho warning JJany shall bo last that aro 
first and first that aro last. That is to say tho present 
supenority of ony apostlo does not imply his permanent superiority 
"What oan bo more adverse to tho idea of on office of pro-eminent 
authority given once for all to Simon Peter and never to bo 
roversodt It was the very ob|eot of Joeus to render such a 
supposition untenable and ho onforcea his statement by a 
parable and at the end of the parable repeats tho statement 
rather more briefly So tho last shoU bo first and tho first last, * 
That Simon Peter was the most oommonding the moat energetic 
tbo most worthy to bo a loader of all tho twelve apostles was 
true it was on this personal quality of hia that Jesus rolled when 
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he said, “On this rock I mil bnild my church”, hut Jesus 
emphatically warned him against considermg this leadership an 
'immutable prerogative Indeed all through the Bible the same 
tone is preserved, take those remarkable words m which God 
IS said to have addressed the pious but errmg high pnest and 
judge, Eh 

Therefore Jehovah, the God of Israel, saith, I said indeed that thy 
house, and the house of thy father, should walk before me for ever, 
but now Jehovah saith, Be it far from me, for them that honour me 
I will honour, and they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed 
1 Samuel u 30 

That IS to say All the promises of God must be regarded as 
given mth the understanding that those who receive them shall 
act m a manner worthy of the promise received The promise 
is, m every case, to be understood m the spmt, not m the letter , 
no man, no body of men, is privileged to say, “We have received 
this promise from God, our personal unworthiness cannot prevent 
our claiming its fulfilment ” Does not every Christian hold that 
it was the personal unworthmess of the Jewish priests, and of 
the Pharisees, Sadducees and scribes and other leaders of the 
nation, which caused the promises of God to his people to flow 
m another hne from that mdicated by the hteral meaning of the 
Old Testament writings This most fundamental la\^ of the 
divme method is no whit altered by Christianity, it is imphed 
in the words which I have quoted, addressed by Jesus himself 
to his m'ost vahant, most trusted disciple, after the promise of 
rule which he had given to all the disciples, “But” — observe 
the qualification of the promise which this particle unphes — “But 
many shall be last that are first, and first that are last ” Neither 
Peter nor any other apostle must presume on the promise given 
them, as if then right of judging the twelve tribes of Israel was 
mdefeasibly assured to them, irrespectively of aU that they might 
afterwards do or feel or say 

Thus the words on which the church of Rome rehes, “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my chinch,” do not, 
even m then apphcation to Simon Peter himself, imply an uncon- 
ditional pre-eminence over all other Christians Yet they were 
not vam words, they had then fulfilment, and an adequate 
fulfilment Simon Peter was the apostle who carried the society 
. of behevers m Jesus through the first and most desperate danger 
to which they were ever exposed , the danger of dissolution when 
the Master had been taken away from them The Church was 
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built on him but wo must not prc^< this metaphor wd stringently 
as to say that ho was tho solo foundation of tbo Church The 
Church was built on Jesus Christ himself (as Paul tells us) and 
even in a more al>solato sense than that in which it was built 
on Simon Peter and I think wo most saj that as far as tho first 
building of the Church is concerned Paul was tho equal of Peter 
This it is which Paul claims for himself bo claims no more than 
this but ho docs claim this 

Ulicn tho> raw br tells th<' Cal«iinn (i c whrn the chirf npoirtlo* 
•aw) that I liatl l>ron Intru^irtl with tbr ptj»pH of tho nnrireumci Ion 
even u I clrr with tl»r* of tlio cirtnimci'^ion (for bo timl wroupht for 

Potcr unto tho npottlcwhip of tlw dreumd Ion wroupht for mo also unto 
tho Oontllcfl)” 

— perhaps I r>cod not finish the passage it is plain from it that 
Paul acteowlcdgcs no dut^ of looking up to Peter as tho dninely 
appointed head of tho visible Church \ct if Iho interpretation 
of tlio words Tliou art Peter and upon this rock I will build 
my church given by tho church of Romo be correct Paul 
ought to havo acknowledged Peter as the licad of tbo visible 
Church It U perfcctU plain thot Paul did not acknowledge 
him as such 

If then Simon Peter himself was not tho head of tho ^i8lblo 
Cihurch id bis own day how can any of his successors bo so or 
have been so? 

I will not argue tho furtlior point wliotber tho bishops of 
Romo oro tho successors of Peter if Peter was not head of tho 
(3iarch neither can tho popes be so But it is worth while to 
remind ray reader again that tho great authonty of tho Roman 
church in tho carl v centuries which In modUcvnl times was enlarged 
to a Buproraaoy over tho whole westom church had its origm 
m tho two circumstances — first thot Romo was tho motropobs 
of nearly all tbo world then known and secondly that tbo two 
greatest apostles Peter and Paul had preached there and had 
roooivod tho crown of martyrdom there Romo was sacred os 
tho place which had witnee^ their holy auflcnngs and which 
still hold their raortol remains Greatness and liolincss thus 
met in Romo in a dogroo in which thoy met in no otltcr place on 
earth for though tho sufTorings and death of Jesus Chnat would 
render Jerusalem still holler Jerusalem had no title to greatness 
and boddea was mixed up with a Joirish CHinstuinlty whloh hod 
been decadent oven before tbo oloee of tho first oentnry There 
eon bo nothing to surprise us in tho authority which tho ohoroh of 
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Rome exercised over the other Christian churches , but it was an 
authority which, as I think I have shown, ought never to have 
been regarded as absolute 

Still, an authority it was, and now the question anses, 
whether the Reformers of the sixteenth century were justified m 
disobeymg it, whether, m disobeying it, they did not break 
through Christian law, a law sacred even if not absolute For 
there are many ties and obhgations and mutual agreements 
between men, to which no one would ascnbe an absolute character, 
but which still ought not to be broken without just cause Was 
there just cause m this case There was , and I must now say why 

I have not, m the foregomg chapters, minimised the services 
which the Christian Church rendered to mankind from the very 
first, m spreadmg abroad the maxims of love, forgiveness, self- 
demal, m proclarmmg the doctnne that all the deeds of men 
shall be judged by the righteous judgment of God, m holdmg 
out to men the promise of eternal hfe , m pomtmg to the death 
of Jesus Christ as the efficient cause whereby eternal life might 
be realised as a truth m our own expenence, even while we are 
still m the flesh, m preserving the sacred ceremony by which 
the present love of Jesus Chnst towards us, his support of us, is 
symbohsed In aU this the Christian Church had done weU, 
and amid many crimes and wrong-domgs, a real purification and 
strengthenmg of human nature had been taking place durmg 
the twelve centimes which had elapsed smce the conversion of 
Constantme 

But I need hardly remind my reader, after all that has been 
said m the previous chapters of this work, of the other side of 
the picture — of the oppression exercised by the Church over the 
free mteUect of man, of the innumerable burnings of heretics 
that had taken place during the five centimes from 1000 ad to 
1500 A D , and lastly, of this ultimate stretch of tyranny, that 
it had been reckoned a heresy to appeal from the judgment of 
the visible society of pope and cardmals and prelates to the 
judgment of Jesus Chnst m the heavens , whereby it ensued that 
the complamts of aU subordinate Clmstians were quenched m 
fire and blood 

It was a temble evil, and we must not be surpnsed that, 
m the gradual uprootmg and expulsion of it, which took place 
very slowly in the sixteenth century, more rapidly m the seven- 
teenth, and at last with a great rush of popular feehng at the end 
of the eighteenth, a loss should have been mcurred of thmgs very 
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vnlaablo to human welfare although the loss was not, na wo 
ranat hope and behove final The Christian Church in the west 
was shattered that was ono loss and a very oxtenaivo disboliof 
in tho whole value of Christianity and of rohgion altogether 
grow up ID the most mnUsed parts of tho ^vorid that was another 
loss Wo must not imdormto our misfortunes but tho gain is 
greater and for tho reparation of our ills for tho construction 
of tho true otcmal sooioty in which every member shall feel the 
wrongs of another as his own wrongs and leap forward spontano 
ously to tho remedying of them wo must look as Huss did, to 
Jesus Christ in tho heavens and oven beyond, to that Almighty 
Divino Love in which all life is rooted and thus shall tho spiritual 
Church which never can fall grow gradually about us For 
as Lutbor said — 

Wo tell our Lord God plainly lluit If ho will hA\e his Church be nu»t 
roalntalnlthlmaolfj for if wocoukl mointninlt wo ^l»ould bo tho prcmdrwt 
offlCB under hca\‘ctL 

As one stop in tho way to this final result tho great religious 
outburst of the autoontJi century though in itself imperfect is 
justified. 

Tho beginning of it is well known how pope Leo X being 
In need of money for many purposes and more especially for the 
building of his now cathedral of St Peter m Romo determined 
to obtain it by a liberal granting of Indulgoncea’ to penitent 
siimers. What wore or rather what are, indulgences (for tho 
Roman church as is well known still grants them)! To explain 
this it is necessary to refer to some of tho elements of morality 
and roligiOD 

To every Christian, and to many who hare belonged to religions 
outaide Christianity this question is all important How may 
man bo at peace 'with God In harmony ■with God? or to use a 
word whioh is still more familiar in this kind of question. How 
may man bo roconoiled to God T Tboro may bo readers of min e 
who do not believe in God and for their sokes I will pnt this 
question in a form which wiH be more inteDJgihle to them How 
may man obtam or at any rate approach rectitude and purity 
of action t To a believer in God the possession of rootitudD and 
punty does of itself imply havmg peace harmony reconciliation 
with God and indeed a man may be said, in a very true sense 
to be reconciled to God if he bo set in the right way even though 
stiD subject to many faults provided of oourso he be in the way 
to amend his faults There may bo true reconcdllataon without 
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the full attainment of that end which reconcihation has m view , 
but the nght tendency must be there 

Now the method of attaining reconcihation with God which 
the whole western or Roman church had in Luther’s tune come 
to accept was this First, it was assumed that a man must be 
baptized, confirmed, and receive the sacred bread which was 
held to be the body of Chnst (the sacred -wine was not given to 
la5anen) , Secondly, m respect of particular sms which he might 
comrmt, he must feel contrition for them, he must confess them 
to a pnest, and he must render satisfaction to God for havmg 
committed such sms This last clause was the one on which the 
dispute between Luther and the pope arose For from it the 
question immediately followed. What satisfaction did God 
require from a man who, having comnutted sms, was sorry for 
them and had confessed them^ The Roman church answered 
The penalty to be paid may be prescribed by the pnest to whom 
the sinner confesses , or, if not so paid, it viU consist m purga- 
tonal pams after death 

(It IS worth observmg here, parenthetically, how entirely the 
thought of makmg satisfaction to a fellow-man whom one has 
mjured is ignored in the whole of this discussion It ought not 
to have been ignored , but the discussion even without it is not 
a meanmgless one ) 

I have not come to the indulgences yet , and therefore I have 
not got to the pomt which occasioned Luther’s actual quarrel with 
the Roman church, but it is important to say here that, even 
m what has been stated, the Roman theory did not meet with 
Luther’s approval For Luther thought The Christian faith 
brmgs us m direct contact with God, and with the Son of God, 
Jesus Chnst, who died for us , is not trust m God, trust m Jesus 
Chnst, and the vivid sense of what Jesus Chnst did and of his 
sacred death upon the cross, the real touch of reumon between 
ourselves and God ^ If a man has this, voU he not by the natural 
truth of the feehngs so entertamed be put m the nght way, be 
reconciled to God^ Is it not puttmg the thoughts of men m an 
altogether wrong direction to tell them that God needs special 
acts of satisfaction before he takes us mto his love and favour^ 
Far otherwise is the case , God wants us to trust him , and above 
aU, God wants us to feel what Jesus Chnst has done, the worth 
of that divme self -surrender which first brought the human race 
mto perfect commumon with God Feel this, and rectitude of 
action will follow naturally, as a stream from its source 
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I havo not been quoting LoUier and tho diolcot of Jjnthor 
cannot bo tho dioleot oT the twentieth century after Christ, 
wore I to quote him tho Interpretation would still bo needed 
But I have tried to oipress, in tho English langungo of tho twentieth 
century, tho thought and tho fcohng which animated Luther four 
hundred j'cars ago Was it not a most worthy thought and 
fooling oven though wo may not assent to all tho ideas whioh 
Luther attached to itt But to these I have not come >'ot 

This belief of Luther was in him before over tho question of 
indulgences met him at alL It will bo understood of course that 
baptism and tho reception of tho Lord a Supper wore ns sacred 
to Luther as to tho Roman church nor did ho deny that Chns 
tians ought to bo sorry for Ihelr sms and confess them it was 
tbe idea that God nc^cd a aatisfnotion to bo paid him before 
ho could bo reconciled with an offender to which Luther raised 
bis demurrer No ho said God needs that wo should trust in 
Wm that will set ns right. 

It IS o question which c&nnot now bo answered whether tho 
diBscnt of Luther from Uio doctrine of Iho Roman church in the 
point named would 6\*or havo been expressed openly if a practical 
reason bnd not entered in which moved him in a way in which 
more difforenco of theory could not ha \’0 moved him I inolino to 
say that ho ivould havo oxpressod it but with what conscquoncca 
who shall aayt However I come to what aotuaU> hopponod. 

In explaining tho theory of tho Roman ohuroh I had got ao 
far os this that tho sinner In order to bo rocolvcd into God s 
favour IS bold bound to mako satisfaction to God for his sm 
Perhaps lie may not be able to make entire satisfaction m this 
life m that case ho will pay what is duo by suffering after 
death tho pains of purgatory But then it is also hold that tbe 
pope has command of a ttcasure which will relievo the sinner 
from a part of this payment indeed (if tho pope wills) even 
from tho whole of it (except only from that sacramental pononco 
which hia confessor may impose for Immedloto performance) 
this troasuro has been won by tho ments of Jesus Chnst hmisolf 
of the Virgin Mary and of tho somts and by applying this 
troasuro in any partaoular oaso tho pope can relievo the penitent 
sinner from the need of any further suffering bore or beroafter 
whioh the Divine Justice would othorwise require Tins rohef 
if given by the pope is called an '‘indulgence^ 

^ Tbe raeder wfU not expeet £rora me Uut intlmnto penooel aoatuUniaooe with 
the theorioa of tbe Romen ehnrnh whleh » Rotnnn QUhoOe wotud h^ro] bnt I 
beUere thnt the vtetamont ebore gfron b eoneat. 
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Now at the present day the Roman church does not sell 
mdulgences , but it is impossible to deny that the Roman church 
sold them m the days of Luther As I said, pope Leo X was 
greatly m need of money for the building of his new cathedral 
of St Peter’s at Rome, and the sale of mdulgences was a way 
m which it was possible to get money, and he resorted to this 
method accordmgly In buymg an mdulgence, a man thus paid, 
not indeed for the pardon of his sms, but for the remission of 
certam pams which (it was held) he must otherwise endure, 
here or hereafter Further, it was held that, by buymg an 
mdulgence, a man might buy off some one dear to him, who had 
died, from suffermg the full measure of purgatorial pams now 
bemg inflicted The thought that a man's father or mother, by 
a httle expenditure of money on his own part, might be reheved 
from severe present pam, was a very powerful motive towards 
buymg an mdulgence 

Luther, then, was led to dissent from the church of Rome 
on two distmct grounds, though pertammg to the same subject 
First, he disapproved of the idea, which lay at the root of the 
mdulgences, that God, m pardonmg a smner, reqmred of him a 
formal satisfaction by way of penalty, Secondly, he still more 
disapproved of the idea that a man, by purchasmg an mdulgence 
from the pope, could obtam an exemption from the whole or a 
part of this penalty In any just consideration of the ongm of 
the Reformation, these two grounds of complamt must be kept 
separate, and must be treated separately, but they were so 
much alhed that at the tune it was very diffi cult to separate them 
I think, however, it will plainly appear from the quotations which 
I shall now give that m regard to the second of these complaints 
made by Luther, he was not only nght, but is now acknowledged 
to be nght by everyone, the Roman church mcluded And 
though Luther did not formally separate his two grounds of 
complamt, yet it was the second on which he mainly insisted when 
he began to attack the mdulgences, he did not at first attack 
mdulgences considered as the remission of external penalties 
This, then, is what happened When Luther found, m his 
office of a pnest of the Church, that the pemtents who came to 
confess their sms to him regarded those sms as easily remitted, 
by virtue of the mdulgences which could be purchased (and 
practically the mdulgences were regarded as conveymg pardon 
for sm, though this was not the precise theory of them, as I have 
said), he felt deeply opposed to the hght and easy temper thus 


t 
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indicated Bnt ho considered that tho whole question needed 
sifting and being a university professor at Wittenberg ho 
posted on tho doors of tho Castlo church in that town on tho 
3l8t October, 1517 ninety five theses (as wns tho custom with 
learned men in those days) innting disputation on tho whole 
subject A copy of these theses ho sent to Albert archbishop 
of Jilayonco and of hfagdoburg his own ecclesiastical superior 
and with them a letter an extract from which will bo tho best 
way of showing what was Luthers mind at this timo^ 

Under thv mo«t flltirtrioa^ wmollon (titido) Hkto arc bcinp carried 
about papal Indulgcncca for the building of St Peter a In regard of which 
I do not *o much rvcmwo tho utterances (exclamntionc^) of tlio preachers 
which I have not Itcardi but I lament that the moat aeriona misundcr 
Standings (faWsalmaa IntelUgontlna) on the port of tlw common people 
ha\*o been drawn from them misunderstandings wliich are a common 
tbemo of their hoasting o\-cr>'whcrej namelj because these unhappy 
•ouli bcUe \'0 lliat If tl»cy ha\-o bought letters of Indulgences, they oro 
secure of their aal\*atfon{ also that souls forthwith flv out of purgatorv 
when thov lia\*o throw n their contribution Into tlw box Tnorcorer that 
these divine fa\*oars aro so great tliat no sin is so huge ns not to be atoned 
for by them] also that a man tliroogh theso indulgences is free from oil 
punishment and all guilt O roost good Ood I It is under tb> core meet 
oxeellenl Father (Archbishop] tlint souls are instructed thus Iiandod o\"cr 
to death, and most hard Is tho account that has to bo rendered bv thee 
gathering arsl gr o wing on alt these matters. Therrforo was I not able to 
keep ailence longar about thorn. For It is not by any gift of a bishop that 
a man becomes secure of hU salMitlon sineo bo doos not mm beeomo secure 
through the graco of Qod poured Into him but tlw npoatlo bida us work 
out our salvation olwavs In fcor and trembling; and It is with difTlcmUy 
that the righteous man sliall bo saved ; nnd so narrow is tho wav that leads 
to life that iho Lord tlun^ugh tite prophets Amos and Zcohariah calls those 
who aro to bo sarrd bnin^ pluokod from tho burning" ; and ororj’wbero 
tho Loed prooloinw tlio dilTloulIj of salvation. How then do they by these 
false fables of pardons, bj these promises of theirs, make tho people seouro 
and free from foarT Since Indulgences con\*ey no profit at all to souls for 
thei r solvation or holiness, but only toko awny tho outward penalty 
which fonuerl> was wont to bo imposed by canonical rule Lostlj works 
of piety and chanty are infinitely bolter than indulgences, ond yet they 
do not preach these with so much pomp; nay they rather keep silonco 
about them in order that they may preach pordons. 

That IS Luther’s own ovldonco as to tho offeot of tho mdul 
genoea on tho oharaotere of thoso with whom he was ooncomed 
Before conaidenng other ovidonoo lot us ask whether there are 
matters which ought to have boon mentioned passed over by 
hiTTi It may scorn that he ought m justioe to the Church to 

* I tnndste httoi the orktlnsl Tstin, whkh 7 find tn DoentaU HhttirxiUTt of &« 
Omtiumal BtfdnmatUm by the Her B. J Kidd, B.D., page S7 
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have mentioned that “contntion” of heart which, in the theory 
of salvation then held, was the first obhgation of a pemtent, and 
which was to be succeeded by confession of the sm committed 
No doubt, if such contrition had been urged upon the pemtent 
with senousness, as the thmg of first importance, and as necessary 
for the future reformation of his character, the complamt of 
Luther would have been partly met , though the mtrmsic value 
of 'the mdulgences would still have been open to question But 
m fact the obhgation of contrition of heart was expressed m so 
bare and techmcal a manner that the pemtent might easily 
hold it a shght and perfunctory obhgation, whereas all the stress 
was laid on the “satisfaction,” which was to be duly made by 
purchase of the mdulgences Thus m the long letter of mstruc- 
tions which the archbishop of Mayence wrote to the sub-com- 
missanes who were to sell the indulgences, contrition is mentioned 
m the following manner^ 

In the first place let everyone who is contrite in heart, and who has 
confessed with his mouth, visit at least seven churches assigned for this 
purpose, those namely on which the Papal arms are affixed, and m each 
church let him devoutly say five Paternosters and five Ave Manas, for 
the honour of the five wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ by whom our 
redemption was accomphshed 

Shght though the mention of contntion of heart here is, 
and httle though the commands here imposed have to do with 
contrition, they may yet be accompamed by contrition, they 
do not belong to a totally different order of thought and feehng 
But the payment of money (which is enjomed m addition) is 
not naturally combmed with contntion , it belongs to an entirely 
different sphere of thought, it is mercantile, and not spmtual 
The man who, by paying for an mdulgence, has escaped the 
penalty which his sm would otherwise have brought on him, is 
not likely to be keenly affected by a guilty conscience His 
contntion, he would think, is over 

This is the probabdity of the case, and therefore we have 
ground, even if we had only this probabihty to go on, for behevmg 
Luther, when m the passage above quoted he tells the archbishop 
of Mayence that the pemtents who came to him took their sms 
very hghtly But there is other evidence which goes to support 
Luther’s assertion 

Let me first quote part of the letter ^ of Erasmus to the arch- 
bishop of Mayence, wntten m 1619, before Luther had been 

^ See page 14 of Dr Kidd’s Documents above-mentaoned. 

- From Dr Kidd’s Documents, p 66 
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excommtimcated, and when tho excitement caused by Lnthor b 
ninety five theses was at its height 

“ First of alb bo writov ” wo roost look to tho sources of this mlschioL 
Tho world has been burdened bj homon nmuigements has been burdened 
by tho opinions and dogmas of tho oohoo!s« bj tho t jTanny of the mendicant 
friar*, who though merely subordlnato ministers of tho Roman 8eo have 
yet nrri\'od at such a pitch of power and number*, as to bo formidable 
to the Popo himself and oven to tho monarch*. ^Vhco tho Popo is on their 
lido, bo I* more than God ; in what Is dono contrarj to their adNtmtago, 
bo has no more power than a droam. I am not condemning all of thorn, 
but there are \ cry many of this kind who for the sake of gain and power 
sedulously ensnare tho consciences of men. And with unabashed forehead 
they hod already begun leaving Christ unmentloncd to p reach their 
own new and often too impudent dogmas. About indulgences they 
spoke in such a manner that e\*en idiot* could not endure it. Dy this 
means, and by other* of this kind tho xagour of ox’angclical teaching was 
gradually vanishing and tbo pro*poot was that as things grew m'cr worse 
that spark of Christian piety which might ha\'e rekindled the lost love 
would bo oxtlngoishcd j tho whole of religion was tending to a more than 
Jewish ceromonlollsm 

It wiU bo conceded that if that description bo true — and 
Erasmus was never a rebel against tho ohureh of Rome-~a wnrmng 
voice was tirgontly neodod for tho roraody of snch a disastroufl 
Btato of things and it will bo obrorved that Erasmus explicitly 
Bpooks of tho indulgences os boing proaobod m on intolerablo 
manner 

Lot mo next quote a fow acntonccs from tho long and elaborate 
recommendations with a viow to reform which nine great 
Chnroh digmtanca (selected for this purpose) addressed to tbo 
recently appomtod pope Paul HI in the yeor 1638 So candid a 
document is this so plain-«pokon and yet so respectful that tho 
names of those who drew it up ought not to be forgotten here 
they oro 

Gospar card Oontorenus 
Joannes Petrus card Thoatmus 
Jooobus card. Sodolotns 
Reginoldus card Angheus 
Fredenous arch Balemltanus 
Hieronymus aroh Brundusmus 
Joannes Matthrous episcopua Veronensis. 

Gregonufl abbas S Georgii Venet 
Prater Thomas maglstor saori palatu 
Such are their names and offices and now for some of their words 

Host blessed father we ore so far from bemg able to expreu in words 
the thank* whioh the Ohnsiiaa repnblio must pay to God the Greatest 
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and Best, for having set thee in these tunes as high pnest (pontificem) 
n. nd shepherd over his flock, and for having given thee the mind which 
thou hast, how great thanks, we cannot m our hopeful thoughts give 
measure to For that Spirit of God on which the high goodness of the 
heavens is based (as the prophet says) has determmed to restore by thy 
hand the tottermg church of Christ now almost fallen headlong, to give 
support to this rum, to raise it up and to restore it to its ongmal subhmity 
and to its first beauty Now smce thy Hohness, taught by the Spmt of 
God, which (as Augustme says) speaks m the heart with no sound of 
words, has weU discerned that the beginnmg of these evils has come from 
hence, namely that some Popes (pontifices) thy predecessors, havmg 
itchmg ears (prunentes aunbus), as says the apostle Paul, have heaped 
up to themselves masters accordmg to then desires, not m order to 
learn from them what they ought to do, but m order that by then 
cleverness and zeal a method might be discovered of making hcence 
lawful , hence it ensued (besides that all prmcedom is followed by flattery 
as a body by its shadow, and truth is always slow to reach the ears 
of prmces) that straightway there came forward teachers who taught 
that the Pope was the lord of all clerical benefices, and therefore smce 
a lord sells that which is his own, it follows necessarily that no charge of 
simony can attach to the Pope This above aU thmgs, most blessed father, 
we wish to be ordamed, as Anstotle says m his Politics , that as m every 
repubhc, so m this ecclesiastical government of the church of Christ, one 
law IS to be supremely kept, namely that as far as possible laws should 
not be broken , nor should we think it allowable for us to make dispensations 
m the matter of keepmg the laws, unless for some urgent and necessary 
cause No more pernicious custom can be implanted m any repubhc 
than this disregard of the laws which our ancestors have deemed sacred, 
and have called venerable and divme All these thmgs thou, most 
excellent Pope, knowest and hast long ago read m the works of philosophers 
and theologians, but there is one t hin g which we do not merely regard 
as coming next to the above, but as commg before it and preferable to it, 
namely that it is not allowable for the Pope, the vicar of Christ, m the 
exercise of his power conferred on him by Christ (we mean the power of 
the keys), to make any gam For this is Christ’s command. Freely ye 
have received, freely give This command has relation not only to thy 
own hohness but to aU who are partakers of this power, we would therefore 
wish it to be observed by thy legates and ambassadors For as the practice 
which has now become customary dishonours this See, and distresses the 
people, so if thmgs were done m contrary fashion, the greatest honour 
would be obtamed for this See, and the people would be wonderfully 
edified Nor should mdulgences be granted save once m the year m 
each one of the cities that have an illustrious name Dr Kidd’s 
Documents, pp 307-318 

I have not had space to give the long hst of abuses enumerated 
m this document as pomts m which reform is required , the pomt 
of the mdulgences is that which here needs notice 

After Erasmus and the cardmals, let us see what the council 
of Trent says on the subject of indulgences It emphatically 
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sanctions thorn as a privUogo committed by Chnst to tho Church 
to bo administered for tbo bonoflfc of tho Christian comrannity 
bnt to tho sanction it appends tho foUoiring cantion^ (tho date 
of this dolivomneo is tho 4th December 1503) 

But aa to t}» abuacs which havo crept Into tbcao mottors, by reason 
of which (quorum occaidone) thla noblo name of indulgoncca la bloapbomed 
b> berotJes, thla cacred synod dcairing that such abuses shall bo amended 
and corrected decides in general terms bj this present decree thot all 
base gains (pravos quasstua) rccoix-rd as pajTncnt for indulgences (out of 
which groat enuso of abuses has flowed into tbo Christian communit} ) 
aro to bo entlrel} abolished. 

At a previous meeting held on tho 16th Juno 1602 tho 
council had decreed* that if any raonoy was paid by persons 
receiving indnlgoncca it was to bo devoted to purposes of chanty 
and was not to bo treated as if it wtro a price paid for the 
indulgences which is absoluloly forbidden Similarly in tho 
doorco* about purgatory onaoted bj tho council on tho 3rd 
and 4th Decombor 1663 it is ordered by Iho council that things 
which savour of base gain (qmo turpo lucrum sapiunt) oro 
not to have any entrance whore tho prayers of tho faithful for 
souls dotomod in purgatory ore concerned 

Now consider tho passages that I have quoted 6rst from 
Erasmus secondly from tho committee of cardinals writing 
in the year 1638 thirdly from tho council of Trent issuing its 
decrees m tho years 1602 and 1503 is It not dear that oU these 
authorities r^ard it os a fact that tbo issuing of indulgences 
had been oooorapanied by grave abuses and that flnoUv the 
sale of indulgences was obsolntolv forbidden by tho council of 
Trent t Can there bo stronger ovidonce that Luther when ho 
preached against the sale of mdulgonces, was noting according 
to tho dictates of his conscience that ho really had found as 
be said ho foimd that the souls of men were bemg damaged 
by suoh a sale and wore Imbued with the persuasion that the 
payment of money was tho important matter for romowing the 
consequenoes of ami 

Bnt says the Roman oburoh even supposing this to be true 
Luther was a heretic Was it not then the very thing to oonflnn 
him in his heresy if his ]ust ropresentationB were ignored t If 
Luther had consented to be silent when a prootioe was being 
earned on which he know to be detrimental to thoee under his 

I From Htrdnlaf Ada OoMoiUortm, rot x. p. 100. 

* Ada OamdHcntm, roL x. p. US 

* Acta CoaeStionaa, roi x. p. 167 
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charge, it would not have been faithful obedience, but cowardly 
betrayal There was a tune when he would have given up 
eveiythmg except this, namely, when he wrote his^ letter to 
cardmal Thomas Cajetan on the 17th October, 1518, and agam 
when he wrote to pope Leo on the 3rd March, 1619 In each 
of these letters he offers to keep silence about the indulgences, 
if his opponents will keep sdence also, that is, not preach the 
indulgences m the manner in which they had done so He 
would have kept silence about his personal opinions , but not 
about an evil which he saw practically at work 

There was m the early conduct of Luther when he preached 
and wrote against the indulgences a persistent unwillmgness 
to believe that the pope would really silence him, while leaving 
the practice of the sale of the mdulgences as it then stood He 
distmguishes between the pope himself and the flatterers of the 
pope , he asks Leo X to look mto the matter himself, and not to 
be misled by those about him He was sensible that m the 
pope the knot of the whole difficulty lay, that if he could gam 
over the pope, the contentions of inferior ecclesiastics against 
him would not stand , here it was that the visible structure of 
the Church must be saved, if it was to be saved at all It is 
very unjust to forget, in judging of Luther, that the visible 
mtegnty of the Church was a thmg naturally dear to him , he 
did not wish to violate it , even when the evidences kept crowdmg 
on him of the obduracy of his opponents, he still hoped that the 
pope would not wholly condemn him But it resulted from 
this conflict of motives m his nund that his expressions appear 
not always consistent with one another, his hngenng faith, 
that the Church in its estabhshed form would justify its divme 
vocation, was at times expressed by him, even after the reverse 
conviction had made great progress m his thoughts The most 
remarkable instance of this contrariety in the expression of his 
sentunents is weU known On the 3rd March, 1619, writing to 
Leo X, he called God and the whole creation to witness that he 
neither had wished nor did wish any harm to the Roman church, 
which he acknowledged to be above all things m heaven and earth, 
save only Jesus Chnst the Lord of all There spoke his hngenng 
faith, and mdeed the importance of the external form of the 
visible Church was so great that we must not be surprised at 
Luther testifymg to it m this manner But mne days after this 

^ Luthen Opera, voL i. p. 216 a; 

® Luthen Opera, voL i. p 236 
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bo wroto to Spolrttm (ono of tbo most Important of his friends — 
the secretary and court preacher of the elector Frederick of 
Saxony)* ‘ I know not whether the pope is ontiohnst In poison 
or his apostle ’ There spoke the conviction to whloh experience 
was bringing him even against his own wishes It is no doubt 
tmo that a man who measured his words carefully would have 
modified his expression certainly in the latter of these utterances 
perhaps in both But Luther was Inapt at measuring his words 
and occordmg as ho looked to one side or the other so did ho 
express himself m both cases noturally though inconsistently 
no doubt. 

Of these two mighty waves contrary in their direction and 
bios which swept through Luther at this time the wave of 
rovoronoe for tbo papal church and the wave of opposition to it 
the latter as everyone knows won the day in his breast and 
throngh the whole year 1510 the force of it in him was inorcasuig 
Nor was this without causo even independently of the question 
of indulgences many thmgs combined to give it strength 

For first it Is not to bo forgotten that in the year 1611 six 
years before the dispute about indulgences broke out Luthop 
himself bad been at Rome sent thitber on a mission from his 
convent and he had boon witness of a fact very momentous 
both In itself and In its consoquonccs the decay of Chnatian 
faith which had sot in oven amongst the clergy through the 
influence of that movement which is known as the Renaissance 
By the Renaissance is meant the revival of tbo classical spirit m 
Italy and other countries of western Europe resulting from the 
great spread of Greek learning the progress of the Turks and 
their conquest of Constantmople m the middle of tbo fifteenth 
century having been the moans of diffusing many Greek manu 
scripts (and Greek mtorpretors of those manusonpta also) through 
Italy and other Christian countries The spirit of anment Greece 
with Its beauty and its variety of mtellootual onorgies now 
began first to be appreciated by ChristianB and smee the proper 
balance and true coherence between the natural mteHeot and 
religious reverence had never been reached In Christendom It 
followed that the free intellect once admitted began to expel 
religious reverence Even the popes themselves were subject to 
this tendency and not onlv religion but morality was undermined 
In a eerioua degree The evidence of this Luther had had m the 
language whloh he beard and in the thtngw which he knew were 
^ B«e yfifttfo ■ pf ImOut (Sngtiili tmuhtiaD), p. 134. 
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taking place during his sojourn at Rome , and he felt the presence 
there of an antichnstian power Not that the Renaissance was 
not productive of much good , but there were parts of it that were 
capable of bemg used for evil, and the popes of that time, 
Alexander VI and Juhus II and Leo X, fell largely mto the evil 
vem It was impossible that Luther should not feel this as a 
weight against the papacy 

This adverse feehng was reinforced, agam, by the mdignation 
so abundantly felt m Germany at the way m which that great 
country was impoverished by papal demands, and ruled in matters 
m which Germany could better have ruled herself, there was a 
national criticism of the papacy as a power unworthily graspmg 
and arrogant Luther could not but sympathise with his fellow- 
countrymen m these complamts of theirs, and they told with 
him against the supposed divine station and prerogative of 
the pope 

Thirdly, it must never be forgotten that, from the first 
preachmg of Luther agamst mdulgences down to the time of his 
excommumcation (and very hkely afterwards — ^but the early 
years were the dangerous tune), the pope and the chief Roman 
authorities did their utmost to capture him, with the view of 
forcible repression (if he did not recant) At a very early period 
of the controversy James van Hoogstraten, a Domimcan pnor of 
much note at Cologne, had published the opmion that Luther 
should be sent to the stake as a dangerous heretic On August 7th, 
1518, Luther received an order to present himself at Rome 
within sixty days , on the 23rd of the same month, the pope wrote 
to cardmal Cajetan, whom Luther was about to meet at Augsburg, 
instructing him to arrest Luther and his adherents I must not 
enumerate all the efforts which the pope and the Roman Cuna 
made with the view of gettmg Luther brought before them at 
Rome "Why did these efforts not succeed? Pnmanly and 
chiefly because the elector Frederick of Saxony, the pohtical 
ruler under whom Luther hved, was determmed to see fair play , 
and to all the demands of the pope that he should give up Luther 
he consistently rephed that he must himself be convinced 
of Luther’s wrong-domg before he would surrender hun Agam, 
when Luther went to meet Cajetan at Augsburg (the step most 
perilous to himself that he ever took) it was the elector Frederick 
who smoothed the way for him, and personally requested Cajetan 
to treat him with kindness, and to allow him to depart m safety 
This Cajetan promised to do — ^no doubt smcerely , but it is very 
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doubtful if ho would have kept his promise for it woe after 
making it that ho received the pope s order to arrest Luther 
end had ho boon able to act upon this ho would probobly have 
considered that this order was the dominating feature of the situa 
tion. But Luther b prudence had fotcstallcd him For thirteen 
days Luther had remained at Augsburg ond had had several mtor 
views with the cardinal then fcohng that there was danger in 
the air ho escaped and returned to the dominions of the elector 
whore bo was in safety For hia great services m this respect 
the elector Frederick ought alwnvs to bo held m honour But 
the difficulty which any man must find m roverenomg a person 
or a group of persons who are seeking to bum him may well 
bo understood and when wo ask the reason of Luther s vehemence 
against the pope and the papal authorities, roconolhation with 
them having proved impossible this is a part of the reason 
which must not bo omitted 

Foft till the reasons mentioned above Lntber did continually 
become more vobemont against the papaov As early as the 
28th November 1618 ho had appealed from the judgment of the 
pope to a General Council (though oven a General Cbunoil he did 
not regard as infalUblo) in July 1610 came his long and formal 
disputation with Eok at Leipzig when (to the soandnl of doke 
George of Saxony) he defended Hubs for having said that the 
papal primacy was not a dlvino institution and in the year 
1620 he issued throe treatises more deliberately argumentative 
against the whole Roman syatom thon anything which ho had 
before written one An AddrtM to th$ Cknsitan Nobilxty of 
iM Qemvsn Nalton treating especially of the pohtical aide 
of the question another On ttc Bobylonwin Ccptxmiy of i?it 
OhuTch treating of the religions side the third On tH Liberty 
of a Oknsitan Man which ho sent with a letter to the 
pope But long before this letter reached the pope indeed 
even before it was written the pope s answer had been drawn 
up the bull of excommunication against Luther was published 
in Rome on the 10th June 1620 not in Germany (to which 
country it was brought by Eok) till September The bull allowed 
Luther 120 days to retract a permission of which it is needlees 
to say advantage was not taken On the Srd January 1621 
Leo X finally pronounced the ban against Luther and his 
followers and an mterdict on the places where they were 
harboured^ 

^ KfletUn's tif* of lAtiiv tniaUtiaD), p. UL 
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Thus was the breach completed, and this appears to be a 
proper occasion for reviewing what Luther so far had done, 
and though the work of his life was not over, the most important 
part of it was already done Here, then, is a summary of his 
work up to the end of the year 1620 

He had given a deathblow, not mdeed to mdulgences, but to 
the selhng of mdulgences How long the traffic m them contmued 
I am unable to say, but it would seem that those rune great 
Roman Cathohc theologians whom I quoted above, who m the 
year 1538 condemned base gams made on behah of the pope, 
must have found that the sale of mdulgences no more ex- 
isted 

He had given his strong protest agamst the burnmg of heretics , 
the thirty-third of his affirmations condemned by the pope runs 
thus “For heretics to be burned is agamst the wdl of the Spint ” , 
and he had enforced this maxim by scriptural passages, such as 
the rebuke of the two sons of Zebedee by Jesus Chnst, when they 
wished to call down fire from heaven on the inhospitable Saman- 
tans He wrote this m 1620, and m 1628 he told the people of 
Nuremburg that he never could approve of the execution of 
teachers of error, it was sufficient to expel them^ 

I see no reason why even Roman Cathohcs of the present day 
should not agree with me as to those two merits of Luther which 
I have ]ust stated In what follows, they will naturally not agree 
with me , but I rely on the reasons already given 

It must be reckoned a great merit m Luther that he regarded 
the constitution of the Christian Church, on its formal matenal 
side, as human and not divme This must not be taken as 
meani n g that he ignored a certam divme mstmct as havmg 
mtermmgled m the formation of the Church as it then was, 
but the human element had been there too, and had remamed 
while the divme mstmct was decaymg, and the human element 
was now claiming for itseh an mtnnsic divuuty to which it had 
no title Most especially was this the case with the papacy, 
which m Luther’s tune had sunk deeply m respect of moral 
worth, and was showmg itself unworthy to bo the ruler of men 
The tune had come when the spirit of man must be renewed by 

^ I do not believe that Luther ever changed his opinion against inflicting capital 
punishment on preachers of heresy He held, I suppose, that Anabapfasts were 
pumshable with death (the evidence hes in the hbrary of the University of Heidelberg, 
not accessible to Englishmen at present) hut the Anabaptists were active rebels 
P E Henry’s Life oj Calvin (vol n p 236 of the Enghsh translation) gives the case 
against Luther m the matter, I concede that ho might have imprisoned preachers of 
heresy, though I do not beheve he ever did so 
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God through ohannols which were not those of the old ecoleotts 
tioal order and for preaching this Luther deserved^ and deservee 
from us honour and reverence 

Of the subordinate reforms which Luther advocated while 
remaining in the Roman church the most important was the 
removal of the obligation of celflww^ from the clergy this enters 
mto hiB Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
and was emmently a timely and salutary proposal But this 
as likewise the other points that have heon just mentioned^ 
belongs to the class of hberation from evil not to the class of 
positive building up in good to the building up in goo<L as 
descnbed by Luther I now come and thereby to that dootnne 
which has become so barren, so hard so httle meaning in the 
months of many who have prooloimed it bnt which still has the 
seed of life m It not incapable of being recovered even now — 
the dootnne of Justification by Faith Let me try to set it 
forth m its natural original meaning 

Our vital progress is mdlvidual, and yet not simply individual 
we are constantly forming ties with ot^rs and thee© taes are so 
important to our mdividoal life that without them we should 
be poor oreatures indeed Yet if the present life were all, such 
taes would be very transitory it would be beyond our power to 
give ardent energy and sedulous thought to their oulUvatioiu 
But Jesus Chnst assumed that this life is not all that we have 
the seed of eternal life m us and if so the ties which conneot 
us with our fellows m true afleolJon ore like the nerves m our 
present perishable bodies but yet distinguished from those 
nerves by their capacity of somvmg our physioal death They 
are the messengers of a living energy more penetrating thAn any 
merely physical energy expanding oontmually and flowing mto 
new regions and gathering new frmts uniting life with life by 
ever new methods Such Is the nature of eternal life But 
in that gathering together of ene^es which I have described 
we need an orderly sequence the raising of the human spirit 
from the temporal to the eternal sphere from the visible to the 
invisible from the measured and numbered array of things 
revealed bv onr present senses to the tentative apprebenmon of 
things poeaihly to be revealed beyond our present sensee — thiw 
is a task not to bo entered on at random or without carefully 
weighing the true character the true value of the objects and 
purposes which he before us Most men who have reached mature 
age everyone who with a feeling heart baa arrived at old age, 
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must be aware that the eternal life, if it be truly attamable by us, 
contains things more precious than any which the realm of sensuous 
perception could give us, though we had instruments a thousand 
times more powerful than our present telescopes, microscopes, 
or any other apparatus of the scientific sort If the eternal hfe 
possesses these treasures, how shall we put ourselves m the way 
of winning them ^ To wm them is salvation , or m other words, 
it IS the saving of hfe beyond that which appears to destroy hfe, 
namely physical death, the saving of it, the extension of it, m 
ever worthier and more frmtful capacities If such a preservation, 
such an enlargement of our bemg is a thmg that mankind may 
look forward to, how shall we attam it? 

Human sympathies are not absent from our present hfe, and 
even m our present hfe we find that the power of Grod, responsive 
to our prayer, helps to confirm and mcrease them, but our 
present hfe is too brief and fleetmg to be able to give us a per- 
manent hold upon purposes that shall endure for ever If we 
wish to orgamse the temporal, we must take the eternal to our 
aid This was the very thought m the mmd of Jesus Chnst when 
he laid down his hfe m the flesh , this was his central purpose 
It is his purpose which we appropriate to ourselves when we 
seek for salvation beyond death, shall we not seek help from 
him who has given us our basis on which we may build for 
ever? When we read the details of the earthly hfe of Jesus 
Christ, we feel, despite aU the doubts that may hang over 
particular parts of it, that there was no swervmg in his mental 
grasp of the object at which he aimed , and he has handed down 
to us the outhne of all human efforts m the future Whatever 
may be our own shortcommgs, the deed is done which gives 
eternal hope to men , a prospect of action is before us, to which 
we can affix no limitation m time 

Supposmg then we have committed sms for which pemtence 
may nghtly be required of us, yet there is a consideration even 
more important than that need of pemtence , the consideration 
that no sm of ours can preclude the fact that a beginning of 
nght-domg in the supreme sense has already been made , that a 
hope IS present to aU mankmd, which no tmworthiness, no 
sinfulness of our own can prevent our havmg a share m, the 
thought of our sms is as nothmg compared with the thought of 
that which will rescue us This thought, which may and shoyld 
be ever present to mankmd, is what Luther meant by Justification 
by Faith Yet, even after the explanation which I have given. 
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I uso thttt pbroso with sorao hesitation so much has it been 
narrowed in the nso of it and ovtJn Luther himself ardently 
though ho ombroecd it foil short of seeing tho univorsahtv of 
the consolation that it ofTors Nor in saving tins is there any 
detraction from tho dutj of repentance when sins have been 
committed or when a sinful temper exists Repentance is 
needed too frequently but faith is needed always 

Thus )rhcn wo ask how wo may rightly order our minds with 
a view to otomitj wo see the beginning of such ordering and 
it Is particularly to bo noticed that to embrace faith demands 
some passion some struggle on our own part it is not cosj to 
grasp a thing so shadow} as eternal life Is apt to appear when 
visible objects much desired by us are present and obvious Yet 
tho transition must bo made tho greater Ufo of which wo have 
dim foreshadowings must bo taken into our souls and Tesus 
Christ who has gone through tho struggle beforo us will help 
us in surmounting it such is tho o^penenco of Christians In 
roforenco to this contact of tho heaven!} Christ with oursouls there 
Is ft momorablo sentence of Luthers in a letter to ifelanehthon 
which it win bo well to quote hero Listen not, ho says even to 
Jesus in his glory unless thou hast first seen him cmoificd * That 
expenonco of suffering which in Jesus was completed on tho cross 
becomes a revealing power to ourselves in our own Bufferings and 
efforts by this ho helps us and in remembrance of this we ralso 
our prayers to him and from him our salvation begins 

In giving this sketch of Luthers most charactonstio positive 
doctnno I most not conceal from tho reader that I have omitted 
some olemonts which Luther in his own day would have regarded 
as essential or (at least) of which ho would not have endured the 
denial, for be adhered with great simpliolty to tho general 
scheme of Scnptural dootnno It is Indeed to bo noted that in 
his treatise Ok Ohnsiuin Libaiy ho calls Christ our firstborn 
brother (frator pnmogonitus) which is an appellation that 
umtoe Christ with ourselves in one common nature but bo fuHy 
accepted that account of the matter whloh eoparatos Jesus m 
his onginal nature from onrselvefl It is possible that Luther 
in his own day would have banished or even imprisoned mo 
(that he would have burnt anybody I totally disbelieve) but 
our debt to Hun remains and wo must remember that bo was 
taking the first tentative stops in o now order of things and 
he could not venture upon untried novelties of opinion 

It was no fault of Luther to adhere to tho old Christian doctnno 
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even where we may think it m error , but there were some errors 
m his doctrme, even m the early time of which I have been 
speakmg, which were more pecuharly his own, and which we cannot 
but regret It is of course a very old charge agamst him that he 
demed any merit in good deeds, and encouraged men to disregard 
sinfulness m practice, smce faith was all that was necessary Put 
m this form, the charge is an imjust one , he takes great pams m 
his treatise On Christian Liberty to show that men are not to be 
idle m good works , that the Christian spirit cannot help producing 
good works, and that anyone who does not produce good works 
cannot have the Christian spirit But he demes (as I understand 
him ) aU value to the good deeds of those imperfect persons who 
have not got the Christian spirit He says (m his Disputatio de 
Homine) that the hght of Gkid’s countenance does not rest at aU 
upon the natural man This is against aU nght instmct , many 
heathen and unbehevers have sacrificed themselves for the good 
of others, have devoted themselves to the good of others, and 
it IS impossible not to say that such persons have had something 
of the divme hght m them, and have deserved well of mankind 
But there was a natural exaggeration m Luther’s temperament 
which misled him He might reasonably have said that the good 
deeds of heathen and unbehevers did not give them salvation, 
in the proper sense of salvation, that is to say the entrance mto 
eternal life and happiness But to say that they had no tendency 
in the way of salvation is quite another tiling All good self- 
denying actions, by whomsoever performed, have such a tendency , 
they make the world better, they are part of the fire of hfe, 
though they may not be able to overcome the calamitous passions 
among men which are so often deadly Luther ignored this, 
and agam he was apt to look upon deeds merely externally as 
senseless thmgs (“res msensata?” he calls them), m contrast with 
the vital spint But deeds are not senseless thmgs , they are 
animated by a spirit, sometimes by a bad spirit, sometimes by 
a good one, and if they have been animated by a good spirit, 
they are not without merit Lastly, it is difficult not to think 
that Luther’s disparagement of good deeds was partly occasioned 
(as was the case with the apostle Paul ako) by his sense of 
the futihty of formal rehgious acts, when despotically pressed on 
men , but truly good deeds stand on a qmte different basis 

I must not and cannot defend all which Luther said and wrote 
on this subject, but his great conceptions remam, when the 
exaggerations with which he accompamed them have been laid 
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aside, ond form a worthy ground of human conduct And now, 
before continuing the history lot mo pause ond ask a question 
IVhat m all the controveray of Luther with the pope was the 
deepest point — the most important issue! Was it the question 
whether the granting of indulgences was n rightful act? Was it 
the question whether the selling of indulgences was o rightful aott 
Was it tho question whether the pope held a divine autliontj over 
all Chnstians and (ultimately) overall men ? These were important 
questions and questions that liad been abundantly argued between 
Luther ond tho papal authorities but they were not tho most 
important The most important question was whether Luther 
should bo permitted to discuss at all nn> of these points Shall 
free speech on rchgious questions bo allowed t Tho pope m tho 
bull which oxcoramumcatod Luther ompliatically said No 
Luther, when ho publicU burnt tho pope s boll emphatically 
said Free speech in tho points which I have brought forward 
is an obhgation not to bo laid aside I\Ticn it is denied as it 
is domed by some that Luther was an advocate of freedom 
It IS morcl;> meant that ho was not an advocate of freedom under 
all circumstances for every man in every cause But it would 
havo been truly unpractical for Luther to have aimed at anj such 
wide assertion of freedom os this what ho did for freedom was 
immense in counteracting tho most formidable adversary of 
freedom that has over existed on earth while preson'ing as for 
os action wont (I cannot say the same of his language) a modera 
bon of a very remarkable kind Ho was tho beginner of our 
modem Toligious freedom if his conception of rchgious freedom 
did not reach to ours, it was at all events far in advance of any 
which bad boon scon m Europe up to that tune 

Again lot mo ask another question who was Luther s advor 
sary! The pope or the Roman church moat people would 
say That is truth, but not tho whole truth It was tho Christian 
Church of the west that was Luther s adversary the Christian 
Church which had very early drown into itself the seeds of 
intoloranoo out of which intolerant acts had grown and multi 
phod as the centuries went on This was the spirit of antaohnst, 
tho spirit most adverse to the teaching of Jesus Chnst and it 
certainly did reside m Romo (os Luther sold) and it was in Rome 
that it most threatened Luther but it resided in other places 
too and even in the Reformed churches it was not absent when 
these began to be cstabbshod. It was the power of the flesh 
contending against the power of the spirit 
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The pope’s bull outlawed Luther, and bade every temporal 
prmce or ecclesiastical authority seize Luther and his adherents 
and hand him over to the agents of the pope, or at the very 
least expel him from their temtones Now came to the front, 
not obtrusively or with ostentation, but with qmet firmness, that 
admirable prmce, the elector Frederick of Saxony, Luther’s 
sovereign It was he who procured that Luther should plead 
his cause before the recently elected emperor Charles V m a 
Diet to be held at Worms , and it was he who provided, as far 
as he could, for Luther’s safety m att-endmg that Diet It was 
impossible, mdeed, that Luther should not run some nsk, m 
adventurmg into an assembly so largely composed of his enenues 
But his courage never failed him, either m the journey to Worms, 
or while pleadmg his cause before the Diet at Worms , he con- 
ducted himself at once with modesty and with resolution, nor 
was he treated otherwise than well dunng his Sojourn at Worms 
But the Diet was an assembly before which he could not m any 
case hope actually to wm his cause , and the emperor Charles V, 
with his Spamsh traditions mhented m his blood and fostered by 
his education, was very unlikely to be favourable to him The 
emperor respected Luther’s safe-conduct, and allowed him to 
return to the place he came from , but issued, after he had gone, 
the ban of the Empire against him, following the pope’s bull 
stnctly Luther was thus m great danger, and even his own 
sovereign might not be able to protect him agamst the ban 
proclaimed by the emperor, if it were known where Luther was 
But the elector Fredenck had provided against this contmgency 
also (the elector had been at Worms, but had left before the ban 
was issued) , he caused Luther, while returmng on his way 
towards Wittenberg, to be secretly seized, and to be earned to 
the Wartburg near Eisenach, of this design Luther had been 
cogmsant beforehand 

For ten months, from the beginning of May, 1621, to the 
beginmng of March, 1622, did Luther remam m this retreat, 
few men loiowing where he was , and during this tune he began 
one of his greatest works, the translation of the Bible into German 
At last, finding his presence needed at Wittenberg, he returned 
there, disregarding the advice of the elector Fredenck, who 
still feared for his safety 

But now, indeed, things were changed, in Luther’s absence, 
the new movement had taken root and spread The emperor 
Charles V liad left Germany and a Council of Regency had taken 
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his placo and on that Council were eomo worm fnends of 
Lutlrtr 

I am not writing a history of tho Reformation but nm merely 
endeavouring to chanvctcnsc it m ita start and in Its development 
to show wliat kind of a movement it was and is (for I need not 
saj that tho Reformed churches arc a great factor in tho world 
of to-day) So for I hn\’o been vindicating its origin which >vns 
in Luther but is it to bo crpoctod that the whole courno of its 
dovolopmcnt can bo equally -vindiented? Tlio faults of human 
nature are always at work In tho world and tho refonncni WTro 
not and could not bo exempt from them Tlio x-ery cause that 
summoned Luther back to \\nttcnl»crg was the tumultuous 
agitation raised by certain persons who styled themselves prophets 
who camo from a %nilago or smalt town called /Nvickau they 
preached open warfare against tho Roman cliureh and its oflicials 
and advocated univcrBal equalltj One of Luthers own com 
panions Carlstadt had gone some wn\ towards joining them 
being especially tealous for breaking up the Images of saints in 
churches Luther quieted the disturbance for tho lime but it 
broke out again in tho next ^'car (1523) under a leader called 
2Ilm£or and swelled at lost Into a icbollion of tho peasantry 
against tho nobles Luther in sncli a ease stood for law and 
order of anarch} ho would have nothing and though not 
devoid of syrapath} with tho peasants ho urged tho nobles to 
suppress them — too trocnlcnt!} it is to bo admitted But tho 
danger of tho insurrection the insane fury of tho peasants did 
call for prompt measures and Luther never mlnc^ his words 
But I must not waste much lira© either upon this subject or 
upon tho insurrootion of tho Anabaptists ton years later These 
were tho wild and stormy fringes of tho Reformation movement 
in which the agents had no proper considoratlon of tlioir own 
fallibility and committed crimes and suffered punishments 
which no man can road" of without consuro and ^nthout pity 
This notice of them must bo sutnclent here 

But those groat movoraonts whioh wo associate with tho 
names of Zwlngli in Switzerland and Calvin In Franco and 
Genova and again tho valorous rosistanco of the Ihotostanta in 
tho Kethorlonds to tho onishing despotism of Spain and again 
our Reformation In Groat Britain^ so much more varied in ita 
texture than any of tho continental movements these belong to 
tho very heart of tho Reformation conflict and I must presently 
oharaotenso them but not qnito jret So likewise the great 
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counter-movement of the Jesmts, which won so much back for 
the Roman church, must not be passed^ over They who are 
our foes m one sense, are not our foes m every sense , and if we 
refuse to regard the church of Rome as infaUible, we must none 
the less do honour to those real mstances of heroism and devotion 
which appear m the annals of that church, and not least among the 
Jesmts 

I return to the German reformation, which was the heart 
and the centre of the whole Protestant movement, and to Luther, 
* who was the heart and the centre of the German reformation 
Two quahties combmed m Luther, which seldom are combmed , 
a smgular prudence m action, a smgular rashness m speech 
With respect to the first, it will be weU to quote what Ranke 
says of him “Of aU the men who ever placed themselves at the 
head of a great movement, Luther was perhaps the most averse 
to violence and war ” It was the result of this, that m Germany, 
and m Germany alone, were senous efforts made to repair the 
breach which the Reformation had caused These efforts reached 
their highest pomt in the Diet of Augsburg, held m June, 1530, 
and the Confession of Faith which Melanchthon drew up and 
Luther approved, which was subrmtted to the members of that 
Diet, IS clear and moderate Luther, wntmg to the Elector of 
Saxony, said of it that he “had read Master Phihp’s (Melanch- 
thon’s) Apology It pleases me weU, and I know not how to 
better it for I cannot tread so softly and gently^ ” In view of 
this praise given by Luther, it will be well to quote two sentences 
from the Confession relatmg respectively to freewill and to good 
worlcs Of freewill it is said 

Our cliurclies teach, concerning freewill, that the human will has some 
freedom m promo tmg civil justice and m the selection of thmgs that are 
subject to reason But it has not, without the Holy Spirit, the power of 
producing the righteousness of God or spiritual righteousness, because 
the carnal man does not perceive the thmgs which belong to the Spirit of 
God , but this righteousness is caused m our hearts, when it is conceived 
by the word of the Holy Spirit Documents, etc p 266 

What a contrast between this careful statement and the 
vehement fulmi nations of Luther against the doctnne of human 
freewill which he mdited m his controversy with Erasmus ' Hib 
wild assertions m his treatise, De servo arhitrio, are greatly 
responsible for the hardness of that theory which we generally 
name Calvimsm, and which Calvm elaborated fully I thmk it 
must be doubted whether Luther m his true mind went so far 
^ Dr Kidd’s Documents, etc. pp 256-6 
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as hla expressions scorn to Imply bat ho •wrote very rashly 
follovring a careless j>hraso of the apostlo Paul The possage 
about good w^rks in the Confession of Augsburg runs as follows 
Fal*oly arc oar prracbrrs necosed of forblddinp pood work*; their 
writInpH conceminp tin* ten eommandments nnd otlters in o similar strain 
boftr witne-w thnl they >w\'o taught profilabb about all kinds o! Vito and 
life ■ duties I what kinds and what work* in c\er> i.-ocatlon nro plearing 
to Ood. Doettmeni^ etc p- 207 

If Luther had always had a restraining friend near him to 
correct his unbalanced utterances how much better it would 
have been for the world I Yet tito powrr of conception and of 
feeling was in him os it was In no one else of that ago Some of 
his errors arose from a too literal ncccplanco of the Bible thus 
antichrist was thought of hy him os a definite person and not as 
a spirit and in his controversj with 7mngli about the bodily 
presonco of Christ In the sacrament wo must account him ^^^ong 
from the same cause It was an error that had a noble side WTicn 
we have enumerated all Kw faults — and these Include coarseness 
superstition and that well known Inp^ of integntj in allowing 
Philip of How) to commit bigaraj—it yet must bo acknowledged 
that ho was the person above all m that period who penetrated 
into the centre of true rollgron who had the most ardent feelings 
of affection for his fnends and the greatest unwillingness to bo 
cruel to those who were in error who met dangers most cheerfully 
and with the most conscious rellnnoo on tlio IHvino strongtli Hla 
translation of the Bible hoa been a possession for o\*er to hia nation 
and so have his hymns been ond wo maj well think that his 
delight in musio has been one oaiiao of the greot and continuous 
oicollonco of tbo Gorraao nation in that art With the Gonnnn 
pointers too ho was In friendship though painting never floimshcd 
in Germany os It did in Italy 

Luther s correspondonco is in many respeots deeply intcrceting 
yet I must refrain from giving any spoounen of It only I may 
refer to the letter in which ho tolls his fnond Nicolas Spccht 
who was on the ore of mamago that ho sends him as a wTjddmg 
present a portrait of the saintly John Huss I must not pass 
without mention his pure and beautiful wedded life (so much 
oesailod by his enemies as a broach of his monastic vow) and 
it will bo ■well to qnoto from Kdstlin s bfo of him (pp 544-0 of 
the English translation) one pathetic inddont of it his behaviour 
•when his daughter MagdaJono (or Lena) died at the ago of 13 

Hill favemrite ohOd wai little Lena, a pioui gentle affeotioiiate litUo 
girk and devoted to him with bor wbolo beert. A oliarmlng picture of 
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her remains, by Cranach, a friend of the family But she died in the 
bloom of early youth, on September 20, 1642, after a long and severe illness 
The gnef he had felt at the loss of his daughter Elizabeth was now renewed 
and mtensified "V^Tien she was hung on her sickbed, he said, “I love 
her very much mdeed , but, dear God, if it is Thy will to take her hence, 
I would gladly she were with Thee ” To Magdalene herself he said, 
“Lena, dear, my httle daughter, thou wouldst love to remain here with 
thy father, art thou wiUmg to go to that other Father?” “Yes, dear 
father,” she answered, “just as God wills ” And when she was dying, 
he fell on his knees beside her bed, wept bitterly, and prayed for her 
redemption, and she fell asleep m lus arms As she lay in her coffin, he 
looked at her and exclaimed, “Ah, my darhng Lena, thou wilt nse again, 
shme like a star — yea, as the sun” , and added, “I am happy m the spirit, 
but m the flesh I am very sorrowful The flesh will not be subdued 
partmg troubles one above measure, it is a wonderful tlung to think 
that she is assuredly m peace, and that all is well with her, and yet to be 
so sad ” To the mourners he said, “I have sent a saint to Heaven could 
mme be such a death as hers, I would welcome such a death this moment ” 
He expressed the same sorrow, and the same exultation in lus letters to 
his friends To Jonas he wrote “You will have heard that my dearest 
daughter Magdalene is born agam m the everlastmg kingdom of Christ 
Although I and my wife ought only to thank God with joy for her happy 
departme, whereby she has escaped the power of the world, the flesh, the 
Turks, and the devil, yet so strong is natural love that we cannot bear 
it without sobs and sighs from the heart, without a bitter sense of death 
m ourselves So deeply prmted on our hearts are her ways, her words, 
her gestures, whether ahve or d 3 rmg, that even Christ’s death eaimot dnve 
away this agony ” His httle Hans, whom his side sister longed to see 
once more, he had sent for from Torgau a fortmght before she died he 
wrote for that purpose to Crodel, saymg, “I would not have my conscience 
reproach me afterwards for havmg neglected anythmg ” 

Does not such a picture of family union give us reason to 
beheve that Luther’s marnage was a nght act^ He was 
responsible to God for what was technically a breach of his vow , 
but m that responsibihty it is not necessarily involved that this 
techmeal breach was real disobedience to Ghtd’s will, aU the 
signs are that it was not so This opinion wiU receive yet more 
reinforcement if we look at the terms m which his wife wrote 
of him, m a letter to her sister, six weeks after his death I quote 
it from the latest Enghsh biography of Luther, by Dr Preserved 
Smith (p 424) 

Catherme Luther to Chnstma von Bora 

Wittenberg, April 2, 1646 

Grace and peace m God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ Bmd, 
dear sister ' I can easily beheve that you have hearty sympathy with me 
and my poor children iVho would not be sorrowful and mourn for so 
noble a man as was my dear lord, who much served not only one city or 
a smgle land but the whole world ? Truly I am so distressed that I cannot 
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tell mj giTOt iKflrt wjmnr to nnjonr Rnd luirdlr knertr whnt to think or 
hoTT I fecL I ennnot cot nor drink* ncltlicr enn I ilcep If I Imd luid 
a prindpolitj nnd nn empire ii froutd nc\ er boN'O twt mo w> itmch poJn 
to lo^ them na I lin\*c now tliat our Lord Ood Itna token from me ond not 
from me onl> but from the wltole world ihia deor ond prccioua man. 
Wnien I think of it Ood knowi tiuit for iwrow nnd weeping I enn neither 
opook nor dklnto Ihla letter; you jouroelf dear oiator ha\o expenenerd 
n nmflor sorrow 

\Vas tbo death of a hero ever more trorthily celebrated and 
eincc it xnxB his wife who so celebrated him was it not on evidence 
from the spontaneous depths of IIk? liuman heart that their 
marriage was true nnd righteous and not deformed bv such 
wrong ns had it existed must have left a stain on tl>e conscience! 

But I must revert from the pcrsonalitj of Luther to the 
general course of the German reformation In spito of the 
oxcomraunication of Luther nnd his having been made subject 
to the ban of tho ompiro at the Diet of M orms it was long beforo 
hope was entirely given up of tlio restoration of tho old religious 
unity Tho Diet of Augsburg in 1530 ns I ha\o mentioned had 
this for its object but It did not succeed and tho only gain was 
that two years later on the 23rd Tul> 1532 an agreement was 
omvod at at Nuremberg for the practical toleration of tho 
Reformed religion in those states which Imd embraced it imtil 
such time as a free ClirisUnn council could bo held for tho rottlo 
mont of tho disputed points It was tho imminent danger from 
tho Turlosb armies now pressing on Auslna from tho direction 
of Hungary whioli moved tho emperor to shoa thm conciliatory 
spint nnd by tho umon of Catbobc nnd Reformed tho Tnria 
wore dofeotod and dn\*cn back. Then nino years later (tho 
mtorval having boon ilUed ^ritli \ nrious controvorsies) In 
April 1541 a Diet was hold at Rntisbon (Regensburg) which 
endeavoured to bring unit> to tho divided Church But tho 
sovenmeo was too deep and tho Reformation had already had 
many martyrs whoso memory forbade surrender of tho cause 
for which they hod died Boonion proved impossible and tho 
only gam of tho Diet of Railsbon was that tho Roformora rotamed 
for the present that toleration which had been gained for them 
at Nuremberg 

But tho ohurch of Rorao in its Italian centre had now for 
twenty years been girding Itself up for a oonlliot that was ovldontly 
to prove arduous and tho Reformed churches outsido Germany 
had been Beeklng for a leader who should take up tho conflict 
m a more dirootly warlike sense than that in which Luther had 
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earned it on (for Luther aimed at toleration, not at conquest), 
and also who could take it up with younger and fresher strength , 
for Luther was now subject to illness and vergmg on old age 
Both sides found their champion , for, on the one hand, Ignatius 
Loyola had amved at Rome, and the Society of Jesus received 
the sanction of pope Paul HI on the 27th September, 1640, 
and Ignatius Loyola was one of those who assented to the 
estabhshment of the Roman Inqmsition m the year 1542 On 
the opposite side, it was m 1641 that Calvin obtamed practically 
despotic power m Greneva , and to Calvm, rather than to Luther, 
contmental reformers (and even many m Great Bntam) looked 
for practical and detailed direction But in saymg this, some 
observations must be made, which will partly qualify the last 
assertion 

Zwmgh had been the earhest of the Reformers outside Ger- 
many , a clear-headed thinker, though less powerful m character 
than Luther , but his place knew him no more , he had been 
slam, fighting bravely (yet hardly with adequate justification) 
agamst the Swiss Roman Cathohes m the year 1631 The 
Enghsh Reformation had had its beginnmg with Henry VUI, 
a truculent tyrant, and with no just cause, but not qmte so 
unconscientious as some have thought , the Enghsh Reformers, 
under all the circumstances, and with the memories of Wychffe 
and the Lollards m the past, had a fair cause m followmg him 

Whether we look at Paul HI and Ignatius Loyola on the 
one hand, or at Calvin and Henry VIH on the other hand, we 
are sensible that war was m the air Let us consider the 
antagomsts 

Though m practice the Jesmts were the enthusiastic main- 
tamers of the pope, it was a still more fundamental charactenstic 
of theirs to exemplify the ancient Christian Church on its hard 
mihtary side, with hteral acceptance of the maxims that had been 
laid down, and none of that softemng and none of that concession 
to new needs which the development of the Christian society 
really required Thus when Ignatius Loyola considered that 
saying of Jesus Christ, “If anyone will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me,” he interpreted 
it as meamng that a true disciple of Jesus Christ must subject 
himself voluntarily to all imagmable pams, qmte apart from 
any special purpose other than the mere ascetic principle, and 
he did subject him self to the severest pams Then, agam, he 
regarded obedience as the greatest and most necessary of virtues , 
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obodionco in thought in word and in deed ho was prepared 
biTTiwnlf to render this obedience to the pope and when he was 
hlmBolf cstabhabod in authority ho expected his foUowors to 
render it to him Lastly TrhQo repudiating the individual 
intoHeot as a wholly untrustworthy guide in divine things he 
relied absolutely on that visionary and imaginative faculty which 
is in many ways so great a help to our souls but which docs need 
intellectual caution as its correlative and its corrective the 
only gmdo which Ignatius permitted in the use of It was that it 
should bo in concurrence with the doctrines of the Church He 
himself had numerous visions but I must not dwell upon these 
nor upon his interesting personal history thoso who (not being 
Roman Cathohes) desire to know more of this will find it sympa 
thetically given by Sir James Stephen in tho Euaya on Eccitnas 
tical Btography But I must now mention two advantages which 
Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits had in thoir warfare which gave 
them great gams though not absolute victory in the result, 
Urst, though I have said that Iguatius Loyola made no 
concessions to human needs In his interpretation of Chnstiamty 
this moat only be hold to apply to his manner of dealing with 
first pnncipka or what ho togged as such after these were 
accepted, ^ did consider tho intellect oa a most useful servant 
m promoting tho welfare of a Christian as well as the interests 
of the Church he had himself an acute judgment and m those 
purposes which ho took for his own ho bad preserved it unharmed 
and hiB followers m suoceedlng generations have never wanted 
the abflity to adapt themselves to the affairs of tho world and 
to appropnate to themselves knowledge of all kinds Next 
he and tho whole Roman ohuroh had the great advantage as 
against tho Reformed churches of having their case predeter 
mined for them there was comparatively httle for them to 
decide on the theoretical or doctrinal ground whereas that uso 
of personal judgment which it was the groat merit of the Reformed 
churches to bring Into religioue questions had the inevitable 
disadvantage of producing diffeienoee of judgment from which 
not unfreqnently alienation ensued and weakness m the conduct 
of affairs 

Theee advantagee the Jesuits had naturally m the position 
which they took up and yet these advantages would have 
availed nothing if they hod not had the qualities adequate to 
their use But they had these quahtaee We must stand amoied 
at their unremitting energy their undaunted courage at the 
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persistency with, which they pressed into the most remote comers 
of the world, and mto countnes where they were hkely to be 
apprehended and slam , it would be base not to give them their 
due honour, though we must disapprove of much m the first 
prmciples which they took for their own Some of them also, 
hire Xavier, were truly lovable 

And now I come to Calvm 

The general scheme of Clmstian doctnne laid down by 
Luther was accepted by Calvm with some modifications and 
some hardening of the hnes , and Calvm, like Luther, was strong 
m urgmg every Christian to read the Bible, as the word of Divme 
truth But Calvm was distmguished from Luther by his dis- 
ciphnary power He had not Luther’s ongmahty or deep 
tenderness or agomsmg mtemal struggles m the search after 
truth , but there was a precision m his conceptions and acts, 
a power of systematisation m all that he undertook, which made 
him m the conflict with adverse forces a better leader than Luther 
The present generation has qmte outgrown his pecuhar doctrmes, 
and he can hardly be considered a leader of men’s thoughts at 
the present day , but his services m his own day and long after 
his own day, m animating men against a rehgious despotism 
far more dangerous than that which he himself wielded, were 
great The followmg passage from J A Froude’s Address to 
Scotch Students is designed to commend Calvinism rather than 
Calvm, but the efiect of it is to raise the credit of Calvm personally, 
and it is a just consequence that is thus drawn 

I am going to ask you to consider how it came to pass that if Calvimsm 
IS mdeed the hard and unreasonable creed which modem enhghtenment 
declares it to be, it has possessed such smgular attractions m past times 
for some of the greatest men that ever hved And how — ^bemg, as we 
are told, fatal to morahty, because it demes freewill — the first symptom 
of its operation, wherever it estabhshed itself, was to obhterate the distmc- 
tion between sms and crimes, and to make the moral law the rule of hfe 
for States as well as persons I shall ask you, agam, why, if it be a creed of 
intellectual servitude, it was able to inspire and sustam the bravest efiorts 
ever made by man to break the yoke of unjust authority When all 
else has faded — ^when patriotism has covered its face and human courage 
has broken down — when mtellect has 3nelded, as Gibbon says, “with a 
smile or a sigh,” content to phdosopluse m the closet, and abroad worship 
with the vulgar — ^when emotion and sentiment and tender imagmative 
piety have become the handmaids of superstition, and have dreamt them- 
selves mto forgetfulness that there is any difference between hes and truth 
— ^the slavish form of behef called Calvimsm, m one or other of its many 

^ Calvinism an address delivered at St Andrews, pp 8, 9 
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form* hM.% lurmr* rarr on JnflrxlhJr frrmt |o HIiiMon o/mI mrT>Hontj nr «I 
!>a* prrfrrml rotlKT to 1-' pTT«n«l l« HLf Pin< lliAn fo U-f rft* 

\Tnl>-nr»' or nvU undrr frt^rv otinc m. 

It I ftKiuch to rTv-ntlfm llr** noiiK' < f Willinrn iIk* nt < f I itiKT— 
(or <n ll>^ pojntn nf wUrli I nm niw^tlni: LtMlN-r i»£u » witli Cniun 
—of j-mr own Knot nnil ArKirrw MrKilk* ruwl Murmr nf 

< 4 Ii<mv of our I^li )i (.finnwtll of ^frlimi tf Jihn Ilun^on. Tliif-**' 
ncTr iD<-n po— nf nil llr^' qunIJtHi t»hrrh pvo nolnlitv onil irmndn»r 
to humon rmtum— i«!k>^ Iifo »a n. upnrhi o* Ifvnr intollrrt ttrw 
romnuuMlin;! nnj Ib'-tr jnillmutT »ini«Jn!»tI willi •'■IP hn™ j unnlirmbK 
ju t wlr'-TT’ do1\ m|ujml tl»»-n» to ►i*-m tnii will> jin' trnd'THo*.^ nf n 
woman In llr^r In-ori i fronk irtK- liunronm •• unliLo k nr 

fftfwtio* It* it K pOMjl In to loMipn** oovnnr nrvl «l In m »oiiK' «*\ to 
•OAim! tin’ Uojmotn to witirli mrry ond fnjihful l^-art In I itrnp*' 

In UttclK‘»‘l^ 

I cnuM not countctrign rt-rr> wonl of lhal par«^\*no and 
tbn evil done b\ (he folloit^’n* <if Otlnn {in ulilcii tbr^ dr^erloil 
the (eachinp of l^tfbrr) in the ('txnt dolruclion of l>cau(\ in 
architcctnfr and Acalptare and (Minting which ftccompanicd 
their clwf tnumphu rau^t l>e n-ckonctl against them Hut 
hroudon wordi Iu3i\t a mentufo of tmfh which roividrnng 
the |»a^t importance of Calvinist nnd the pmient dincrrdit 
under which It h<^ dewrvrw to he wtighed 

Holh Calvin and the h^gln^li Ilrfonnrrs df*i»orte<l luthcra 
modoration when (lie^ put heivticw to death tho name of 
Sorrotua burnt for heresy b> Colvin (though the dreadful form 
of death waa not CnUin « perxonal wi^h) and of Joan Ilouchor 
burnt for hcm> \)> Cranmer Temlml ua of n regreltoblo Intolcr 
anco But tho reformed hjiphah church htm the honour of ha\ Ing 
prerorved a poremico for antiquil} wlilch oa a ponllraenl is 
truly \*nIuablo though tvo mual not ollow it to dominate our 
nctiona where dear reason in on the other mdo a trndemcjut 
from thin nourco nnimaten the writingn of Richard Hooker in a 
peculiar degree and unltcn with hlnphilonophio breadth A\i(hout 
donjing the courage of Latimer ond Ridley and other martyrs 
(the names of Konconformlntn are not to be forgotten in thin 
connexion) it roranlnn true that Hooker wan tho most eminent 
and moat oharootorintio of roUgioun tcaclierB in Lnglond in the' 
sixteenth century 

Tlio church of Romo with tlio rcHgioun orders (nnd above all 
tho Toauitn) on tho one hand Lutliorann OKinists AngUoans 
on tho otlior hand theno wore tho tw^o sides In tliat tremendous 
struggle between Ancient Christianity and Rofonnod CJhriatianitj 
whioh liad Ita first beginning in Lutiicr but whioli did not manifest 
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its plain tendency to issue m absolute bloody warfare till about 
the year 1642 

Perhaps the council of Trent — ^held between the years 1645 
and 1663, or at the beginning of that period when events were 
turning distinctly towards war — ought to receive from me a few 
words m this place The reader will not doubt my bemg on the 
side of the reformers m their struggle for freedom , but I confess 
that I feel a respect for the council of Trent which no sense of 
my difference from that council m pomt of doctrme can hmder 
The great ecclesiastics who met there took as a matter of course 
the conservative side m the great question of the day, we may 
differ from them, but we must not quarrel with them on that 
score , on the other hand, the confession of personal fault on the 
part of the rulers of the Church goes beyond what we might have 
expected, and is expressed m terms that must move an opponent 
Here are a few sentences from the solemn address of the papal 
legates, given before the assembled prelates, at the first meetmg 
of the council 

“As to what we say,” the legates tirge’^, “ that we the shepherds have 
given cause for the ills of the Church, if anyone thinks this too harshly 
said, and with more exaggeration than truth, experience, which cannot he, 
will prove it to be true Let us look for a httle while at the evils, and at 
the same time at our own sms There are three evils, which we have 
already mentioned, heresies, the decay of moral disciphne, and war civil 
or foreign Let us see and consider, smce for so many years the church 
has been harassed by these calamities, whence they took their ongm, 
whether we have not origmated and fostered them Let those examme 
themselves, who are husbandmen m the Lord’s field, let them ask theu 
conscience, how they have borne themselves m the cultivatmg and m 
the sowmg Those who ask thus, will have httle doubt as to whether the 
fault of heresies buddmg m the Church belongs to themselves But 
this we say merely for wammg’s sake As to the second evil, the decay 
of moral disciphne, and abuses (as they are called), there is no need of 
long search, smce there is no one whom we can even name as their author 
besides ourselves ” 

It was not to be expected that the ecclesiastics of tbat day 
should recognise what really was the chief fault of the Church, 
the cruel repression of what was deemed error , but the sincerity 
with which they acknowledged the faults that they knew deserves 
our esteem That the conflict which then was beginning should 
have taken the terrible form which it did must be a matter of 
deep regret, but it can hardly surprise us, when we remember 
the unmerciful character of men m that day, and the greatness 
of the issues mvolved 

^ Harduin’e Acta Goncthomm, voL x. p 12 
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How i8 it possible for mo to tell in detail tbo mighty senes of 
events indicated m the foregoing paragraph! Tbo bravo and 
sncccssful straggle of the Nothoriandors nnsurpassed in any ago 
of the world for their freedom from the tyranny of Spam tho 
bravo resistance of England to tho same power, and tho defeat of 
tho arrogant Armada tho wars of tho French Huguenots which 
camo to a pause \nth tho accession of Henry IV tho Thirty 
Years War which devastated Germany in tho seventeenth 
century tho civil war in England partly of political partly of 
rohgioufl import in which Cromircll was tho most commanding 
gonlns Politics and religion wore intertwined in tho most 
singular manner all through this struggle and sometimes acted 
in opposite directions for instance no ono not oven tho hero 
Gustavua Adolphus was so much a cause of tbo dolivomnco of 
Protestantism in north Germany from tho papal pou-cr os tho 
Roman Cathoho cardinal RioheUou 

Wo cannot but be soosiblo that tho first onimating cause of 
these religious wars was tho resolution of tbo church of Rome 
to preserve if posaiblo Its own dominion over western Enropo 
a resolution which tho states that bad received tho Reformation 
naturally resisted to tho utmost of their power This is not of 
course equivalent to saying that tho adherents of tbo Reformation 
wore blamolcss and In England and Iroland tho cose was in 
great measure rovereod, and the difBouJty there was for Roman 
Cathohes to obtain their natural rights though it must be 
added (not that this mends matters) that Protestant Noncon 
fonniflts in Great Britain wore for a long time subject to as severe 
a porseontion as ware the Roman Catholics But the greatest 
discredit to tho English Government came from its bitter and 
long contmued intolerance towards the Roman Cathoho Irish 

If we oondemn the church of Rome for its intolerance wo must 
also oondemn tbo Reformed cbinehoe for their Intolerance, We are 
only entitled to mgo that tho intolerance of tho Roman church was 
much severer much more thorough going than the mtoleranoe of 
tho Reformed churches Tho Reformed religion was absolutely 
destroyed in Italy and Spain the Roman Cothoho religion in 
Ireland though treated always with mjustioo and frequently with 
cruelty stall survived. That is I think a fair measure of the 
degree m which the Roman oburoh and the Reformed churches, 
respectively hod Incurred the guilt of religioufl persecution The 
Reformatioii did not escape that guilt did not toko away that bad 
practice but I think we may say that it did a little listen it 
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It would, however, he a very mistaken method of argmng, 
to judge either the Christian rehgion, or the Reformation, only 
by the worst results that may seem to have come from either 
In speaking of the mediseval Church, I endeavoured to show that 
the balance of its effects was for good, and if we consider the 
whole spirit of the Reformation era, we may say that the temper 
of men, which certainly was rehgious aU through the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, shows an advance on anything which 
had been seen m the world before, the achievements of men 
were greater It may be asked, whether the countries m which 
the Reformation had obtamed a predonunance showed a distmct 
superiority, durmg those centuries, over the countnes which 
had adhered to the ancient form of Chnstiamty^ The question 
is an mtncate one, but the foUowmg observations wiU at any 
rate be a guide to us m considermg it The greatest development 
of external power made durmg the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was made by Great Bntam, Holland, and France, 
those were the countnes whose fleets roamed over the world' 
most, whose colonists settled most m foreign lands It is true, 
that at the beginning of the penod which I have named this 
was by no means the case At the begmmng of the sixteenth 
century Spam and Porti^al were the two great colonising coimtnes 
But by the end of the seventeenth century this had entirely 
changed Spam and Portugal still retamed vast colomes on the 
other side of the Atlantic , but the lifeblood beat low m Mexico 
and Peru and Brazil, because it beat low m Spam and Portugal , 
progress there was none On the other hand, the colomal posses- 
sions of Great Bntam and Holland and France were progressmg , 
there was lifeblood m these France was still Roman Cathohc, 
Great Bntam and Holland had embraced the Reformed creed, 
knowmg all that we know of the after history, we must say 
that Great Bntam and Holland were outstnppmg Prance m 
colomsmg power , but this was not perfectly clear durmg the two 
centimes which I have named 

In mtemal pohtics. Great Bntam had made a start m self- 
govemment which has been the seed of hberty m many countnes , 
and the Netherlands were also fi«e countnes , and the two parts 
of the Netherlands used their freedom m different directions, 
rehgiously speakmg Holland had received the Reformation, 
the southern part of the country, which we now caU Belgium, 
adhered to the church of Rome Germany was too unfortunately 
divided to make any progress m pohtics, external or mtemal 
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But the Fronch spirit high, and mode itself folt in tho internal 
politics of Europe moro than either Great Britain or Holland 
nro may rememter that though Franco did in tho end by tho 
revocation of tho Edict of Mantes in tho year 1085 cast out tho 
adherents of tho Reformed religion they had been in Franco till 
then ondhadcontnbutcdtothowell being and force of tho country 
Italy and Spain were sinking politically all through this period 
In scienoo, tho great name of Galileo shines oat as an Italian 
and a Roman Catholic nor was there a want of other distin 
guished names in Italy in tho scicntiho lino lot mo mention 
Torricelli In hydrostatics and Molpiglil in biology It may bo 
my own ignorance but I know of no name from Spain or Portugal 
during theso centuries distinguished in sdcnco In Franco 
tho most famous names in science are Descartes and Pascal 
and Descartes, besides Is famous as a philosopher Pascal as a 
theologian In Germany wo have Kepler in astronomy Leibnitz 
m mathematics and pliHosophy both belonging to tho Reformed 
church and great names J^ecd I mention m England tho 
enthusiasUo forecasts of Bacon as to tho noblo fruits obtainable 
by careful observation of tbo physical univoreo or tho supreme 
intellect of Noa-ton busy in detecting tlio secrets of that umverso 
or tho strong sonso of Locket I have not srpaco to mention tho 
distlngulahcd naturalists of this period whether m Germany 
Holland, Franco or Groat Britain 

In litcraturo tho tnmscondont imagination of Shakespeare 
has onneh^ tho whole world and tho majestic harmonies of 
hlilton oro not to bo forgotten But It is to bo admitted that 
in tbo more number of famous btorory names during tho sixteenth 
and eovonteontb centuries tho Roman church has tho advantago 
over tho Reformed churobes for in Germany tho literary impulse 
was in tho background and two English wntors have to stand 
against seven of universal fame on tbo other aide Tasso and 
Ariosto m Italy Corvontoe m Spain, and Rabelais, Comelllo 
MoliSro and Racine in Franco It would be possible to add to 
both lists bub tbo oomparison as I have put it may stand How 
many of the other wnters would go to make up Shakcapeare is 
a question which I need not discuss 

Do the Reformed churches in this entire oomponson, stand 
at a disadvantage when compared with the ohuroh of Rome? 
I think not but thin is not tho moat important questioru What 
we ore moat mtereeted in asking is whether tho groat joligioua 
movement of the sliteonth oentury, adverse to the ohuroh of 
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Rome and to the whole mediaeval conception of Chnstiamty, 
but stiU undoubtedly Chnstian, was a movement that advanced 
mankind in the way of strength and happmess or not ? A^amst 
it might be alleged the quarrels, hatreds, and wars which it 
occasioned But m favour of it we may point out the extra- 
' ordmary degree m which it elevated and strengthened the human 
spmt, the powerful seizure of all reahty which attended it, the 
mcreased share which it gave to the commonalty at large m 
fashiomng the course which the central government should take 
m aU the affairs of men I feel sure, myself, that the gam out- 
weighed the loss 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXV 

ATONEMENT AND JTTSTinOATION 

SmoE m the foregomg chapter I have spoken with some 
seventy of the manner m which the doctrme of Justification by 
Faith IS popularly held, it may be well for me to show precisely 
what I mean by so speakmg It may be that I shah, reflect in 
some degree on Luther himseff , however it is one thmg to fall 
mto an error m the first enthusiasm of exposition, another thmg 
to persist m it for three or four centimes 

Before however speaking of the doctrme of Justification by 
Faith, it will be well to say somethmg about the doctrme of the 
Atonement, which m natural sequence precedes it, and concemmg 
which I have said but little hitherto directly, though I have 
imphed a good deal 

Certainly I hold, as all Chnstians do, that Jesus of Nazareth 
reconciled God and man, and that, as I understand, is the 
doctrme of the Atonement How did he effect this reconciha- 
tion^ By preservmg the Divme Spmt mtact, unmjured, amid 
all those assaults to which it was exposed through the terrors which 
preceded his death, and through his actual suffermgs and death. 

What IS the Divme Spmt^ What it is m God we cannot 
fathom, that is beyond us, but m man it is the spmt which 
may be expressed m those three well-known words — ^faith, hope, 
love How these were preserved by Jesus is described by the 
apostle Petei 

Who, being reviled, reviled not again, 

When he suffered, threatened not, ^ 

But submitted himself to him that judgoth righteously 
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That ifl the essence of right feeling and right doing in snob a 
case and now lot mo add that whereas I have said in mj seven 
teenth chapter that Jesus, in submitting to baptism, meant 
to confess his own sinfulness now, In speaking of the sufferings 
attendant on his death I may say that as far as no can judge 
he was sinless dunng those hours of suffering That was the 
impression ho made on his disciples and that is the impression ho 
makes on us, whatever doubt maj bo felt os to parts of the gospel 
narratives of the crucifixion Ho never despaired (those who 
quote the exclamation Elol Elol lama sabachthan! ns proof 
that ho did forgot that it Is n quotation from the Psalms) ho 
never erpressod any dc«ro for the punishment of his enemies 
ho submitted his own ^il) so that It should bo made one with 
the Divino will Moreover wo have reason to boliove that ho 
carried this spmt through death and administers help through 
it to us The Divine Spirit os I have described it Is our own 
proper birthright but it has been blurred and lost m mankind 
gonomUy Jesus has laid the way open for its now birth in us. 
That IS the Atonement seen from the human side but what 
corresponds to it on the divine side? It is justly snid that God 
was and is displeased with tho sins of men though wo must also 
say that ho U pleased with those viho struggle upwanla towards 
tho light and them have been saintly men who did so oven 
before Jesus, But before Jesus, their success was but partial their 
aims were Imperfect they did not become one with the Divine 
win in its inmost essence Those who read tho first fifteen chapters 
of tho present work will see what I moan more precisely than I can 
express it hero Hence it came that tho aoccptonce of Jesus by 
the Divine Father was perfect in a degree in which tho acceptance 
of others had not been restoration began on this earthly scene 
in a waj in which it had not begun before man was rodoomed, 
That is the simple and as I hold adequate account of the 
matter tho attempts to explain the matter by saving that a 
debt was due from man to God and that Jesus paid the debt 
are the application of a very Imperfect simile Similes are not 
forbidden but must not be insisted upon as If they wore exact 
statements Again It is true that Jesus suffered vicariously for 
us vicanoua suffenng is a very common thing every mother who 
suffers from gnef at a son s wrong-doing suffers vicanoualy 
if she undergoes trouble and pain in rescumg him she suffers 
voluntarily as well as vicanously Jesus suffered for us volnn 
tarily as well os vicanouflly But to say that the Almighty 
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Father dehberately punished Jesus instead of punishing ourselves 
is to introduce an altogether wrong idea mto the death of Jesus, 
an idea drawn from very imperfect human conduct That it 
was the will of God that Jesus should suffer is no doubt true, 
it is a fact paralleled by many human experiences on a lower 
level, but it is not paralleled by anythmg which, m human affairs, 
we ordinarily caU pumshment 

I trust that I have spoken of a solemn subject not otherwise 
than m a solemn manner , but it does not seem to me a complex 
or mysterious subject at ah — ^given, of course, that there is a 
world beyond sense, and a life beyond the present Me 

And now I come to the doctrme of Justification by Faith 
The meamng of it is, that a foundation for human action, for 
human harmony, for human progress, has already been laid, 
or to put the matter otherwise, that a root has been planted, 
from which harmomous action and steady progress of man land 
will naturally grow, that this foundation, .this root, was the 
death of Jesus Christ m this visible scene, followed by his nsmg 
again m the eternal mvisible world That is a doctrme which, 
if it be true, is surely a happy one If it be true, then aU our 
actions must have regard to that which has been already done, 
to the work of Jesus Christ, to his penetration, through death, 
mto eternal Me Our own works are not thereby rendered worth- 
less, but if we would be perfect, we must m the first mstance 
look to what has been already done TMs lookmg to what has 
been already done, to what Jesus Chn§t accomphshed, is faith or 
trust, we take that mto account before we take mto account 
any of our own works, tMs it is wMch reconciles us to God, 
reconciles us to each other, and builds us up mto a permanent 
nevcr-failmg society 

Such IS the doctrme of Justification by Faith, but it is a 
corruption of the doctrme to say that our own good works are 
of no value at all They have a value, even though we are qmte 
devoid of faith , but there is one value that they do not possess, 
namely the power of building up mankind mto a permanent 
societj" filled mth mutual sympathies It is a very great task 
to do that, and we shall not do it unless we begin wth faith 
Yet those who miss faith while in this earthly Me may obtain it 
hereafter , and we must not be too ready with our condemnations 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE GATnERENO FORCES OF SCEPTICISll 

The render will remember that ohonning etorj by Hons 
Andereon In which it in told hov, twelve brothers have been 
magically changed into swans and can only bo brought back 
to their human form b) the patient endurance and industry of 
their eifltcr to whom has been allotted the task of making for 
each brother a garment that shall clothe him from bend to feet 
The time In which this has to bo done is limited the work with 
the needle must bo assiduous and tho condition is imposed 
that dunng tho wholo process of working sho must keep abroluto 
nlence She accomplishes the task but so great is tho huny 
ton-arda tho end that tho twelfth garment lacks a sleoro and 
when flung over tho penwn of her youngest brother it fails to 
cover tho loft wing nhcnco it results that tho youngest brother 
all through his life bears instead of his loft arm a swan a wing 

I am In tho habit of regarding this fairy story os a parable 
The twdro brothers ore tho raight> spirits who m former gonora 
tions of men left the impress of their thoughts and deeds for 
mankind to profit by otocnallj and they thomsolvcs indeed are 
always truly human but to us they are changed the impurities 
of our earthly atmosphere have blurred their outhno and they 
look strange and alien from tho men whom we know It Is the 
histonxin who has to clear tho vision of his oontomporanes ho 
has to find amid multiform shadows, the clues whioh indicate 
the true realities and this con only be done by unremitting care 
and love suoh as animated the silent sister in tho story If m this 
restoration of the past something is wanting to tho historian s 
full Buooess we may reflect that imporfoction in so difficult a 
region is scarcely avoidable and that the confession of this is 
one of tho truths taught m the fable itself But I must revert to 
my delineation of our modem world and take it up at the point 
where I left it 

It is the sequel of tho Reformation era to which I oome The 
Qmstian Qiuroh In its western branch had been broken asunder 
two-tlurdfl of the Papal or Roman church oontmued m that 
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obedience, but one-tbird of its former adherents bad abandoned 
it, and a deep bostibty reigned between these divided portions 
of the former society Such was the rehgious condition of western 
Europe at the beg innin g of the eighteenth century Rehgious 
discord was no longer directly provocative of civil warfare, but 
it was m itseK most embittered, and graver consequences were 
pendmg 

The Roman church still contmued one, with even an extra 
insistence on its umty, seemg that the condition of warfare was 
. now meumbent on it still more than m past generations, and for 
warfare umty of purpose is essential But the Reformed churches 
had not attamed umty The question had arisen, as it could not 
but anse. How far, and m what particulars, were they to diverge 
from the behefs of the elder church ^ That the elder church had 
gone wrong, they all agreed , but when had it been right ^ For 
to say that the Christian Church always had been wrong was a 
thesis hard to be distmgmshed from infidehty Practically the 
Reformed churches were agreed m acceptmg that important creed 
which we (with some maccuracy) call the creed of Nicsea, and 
it might have been thought that m this there was a fair basis 
for umty. It was not so, however; for differences of behef 
respectmg the sacraments, and respectmg church government, 
came to the front, and made umty impossible This was neither 
surpnsmg nor altogether to be regretted, for the knowledge on 
which a permanent umty could be based was not possessed by 
anyone at the begmmng of the eighteenth century, and the 
divided condition of Christendom made men conscious of imper- 
fection m theory, and stimulated mquiry 

It IS the progress, and the immediate consequences, of that 
mquiry, which must be the theme of the present chapter, m 
the next chapter I shall try to gather up the final results But 
there is a remark which I must make imtiaUy respectmg the 
substratum of those historical events which are the material 
foundation of my narrative Whether peace or war were reignmg 
in the world, imder every phase of behef or scepticism, the 
Christian society, m all its various divisions, kept on working 
Though not perfectly enlightened, though divided mto sections 
imbued with mutual hostihties, it yet was not unfaithful Jesuit 
and Jansemst, Lutheran and Calvinist, Anghcan and Independent, 
all appealed to Jesus Christ as their head, and all taught a doctnne 
of patience, beneficence, and hope, strengthemng to the heart 
and regulative of action, whatever exceptions and drawbacks 
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have lo be admitted oa cooxlrtcnt ^nth their fniltfol work There 
VTM unpretending goodne*^ In manj quarten', of a kind which 
cannot hero Ik* oxpllcltlv named but which I should bo aorrj 
to be thought to ignore and while the Roman church prcaerrwl 
more perfcctl} the old (rndltlonal Chnrtinn Wrtue^ discipline 
and obedience the Reformed churche* hod a more dlftuwl and 
expanding cnergv In man) various directions To both divirionu 
of wefdom Chtirtendom bclonge<l one particular form of emotional 
utterance religions music but more deepK and more amply 
to the Reformed churches and cspeciallv to that churcli which 
had the nearest connexion with 1 uthcr The two most deeply 
religious composers of all that have been np to tho present da\, 
are Bach and Ifandcl ami it will be well to show how the case 
otandfl as 1o this because I mippov it must bo said that the 
nineteenth centurs excelled tho eighteenth In tho art of rauslo 
(though Iho Incquahty between the two centune* is oxtrrraol> 
small) but In religious tnuHc the aupenont) Is the other waj 
Tho hrcncli Rorolutlon was tho catastrophe which separated tho 
two centuries and while tho revolutionon impolso of that era 
gave on exlrnordinar) rigour to the natural emotions of man 
as shown In this nsiblo scene (attaining their most various musical 
oxprwrion in the great soul of Beethoven) it did on tho other 
hand rather blur rehgioua faith Hence in tho roUgious music 
of tho nineteenth contors the religion Is fitted on to tho ransio 
tho rouno comes first tho religion afterwards in the mind of tho 
composer but in tho religious rousio of the eighteenth century 
and above all in Bach and Ilandcl tho rcbgion breathes itself 
out in music inspires tho musical utternneo In tho Passion 
music of Bacli (I sponk of tho St Matthew Passion music) 
tho deep sufTering and yot tho deep restfulncss of tho crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ (tho first twilight of hope gleaming through tho 
Buffering) is felt prcclsclj as it is felt in tho picture of tho cruoi 
fixion byPorugino of which I spoko in mj twenty fourth chapter 
Tho deepest of all truths tho omorgonco of a now w orld of perennial 
living activity out of tho dying forms of earthly life is folt and 
oxprcaaed by Bach as it was felt and exprew^ by Perugino, 
and what more moraorablo thing could be express^ in dthor 
ortt On tho other liand, tho Mesnah of Handol is distinguished 
from all other Christian compoatlons of any kind by tho fact, 
that It represents Christianity os a religion that gives happiness 
to every Individual bouI There are many mosses and oratorios 
there are many poems and plotures, which render powerfully 
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the grandeur and the pathos of the Christian faith, but the 
personal happiness of the individual is apt to be httle regarded 
m them , and too often it is rendered impossible by the dreadful 
conception of heU, which, to those who beheve m it, destroys 
happmess But m the Messiah of Handel, with aU its immense 
breadth of imagery, you wiU not find heU at aU Sm, mdeed, 
which IS a true earthly fact, you wiU find depicted, and m that 
satinc vem which is allowable to those who perceive that sm is 
bemg overcome m the world “AU we hke sheep have gone 
astray” is, m the music of the Messiah, sometimes thought too 
hght-mmded m its satire , but those who think this have not 
attended to that most solemn counterbalance of it which imme- 
diately succeeds, “The Lord hath laid upon him the imqmty of 
us aU ” The personal consolation and happmess, which is so 
marked an element all through the Messiah, from the “Comfort 
ye” at the beginning to “I know that my Redeemer hveth” near 
the end, is never hght-mmded, but always true and deep Agam, 
the earthly warfare against which Chnstiamty has so often to 
contend is given with rare emphasis m that melody, “Why do 
the nations so furiously rage together”, and lastly, m those 
great themes which have so often and so worthily engaged the 
Christian imagmation, the pathos of Gethsemane and Calvary, 
the triumph of the kmgdom of God, the Messiah is at the 
very highest level I have dwelt at some length on this noble 
piece of music, because of late years there has been a tendency 
to disparage it — ^from motives not, I think, altogether legitimate > 
but it will survive as one of the truest expositions of the Christian 

faith, m its essential character, that has ever been given m any 
age 

To the history of the eighteenth and nmeteenth centuries I 
now revert In external history, the countries which had 
embraced the Reformed rehgion obtained, all through the 
eighteenth century, great extensions of dommion, alike m North 
America, South Ainca, India, and the eastern archipelago , Great 
Bntain came first m this enlarged sway, and Holland second 
In the latter part of the century, the great country of the IJmted 
States, till then a British colony, separated from the mother 
country, but by no means from the Reformed rehgion The 
church of Rome, however, retained within its obedience the 
French colomsts of Lower Canada , and South America remained 
and remains, wherever civilisation reaches, Roman Cathohc 

No great changes have taken place smce the eighteenth century 
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m the temtonal lumte of the different branohee of Chnstendom 
but the groat change which the eighteenth and nineteenth oenturies 
have witnessed m the sphere of rehgion has been the immense 
increase of rehgionfl soepticism all over the Christian world and 
extending even to non-Chnstaan countries The Shmtoism and 
Buddhism of Japan the Brahmmism of India have to a oertain 
extent yielded of late years to a general soepticism but much 
more extensive haa been the anti religious movement in Europe 


Soeptaoism agnoetloism atheism theee are the three phases in 
order of increasing stringency of the movement which tends to 
oast aside all religion from human life which we behold to-day 
The reader will not need to be told that I do not belong to any 


of theee three phases of irrellgion but the causes which have 
produced them are plam and their adherents have sometimee 
been men of singular worth Women have far more rarely 
belonged to the sceptical movement than men this has partly 
oome from their want of learning but partly also from their just 
sense that Christiamty haa raised women especially m that 
most delicate relation mamage m a way m which no other 
moral or religious principle has ever raised therm 

Let me then give the history of this soeptioal movement 
and endeavour to weigh its force first observing that it must 
be distinguished from the movement which has for its aim a 
just ontioism of the Bible and of the Christian Church, which 


has also had a strong development m the last two centuses 


Cntioism may lead to soepticism but does not necessarily do bo 
When Chnstiamty m its entirety is held to be un trustw orthy 
we may justly say that we are in the presence of scepticism 
and this degree of doubt is an important factor in the world to-day 
Even in the sixteenth century and much more m the seven 
teenth the mquines which had been neoesaatated by the Reforma- 
tion movement, and which had the whole of the Christian religion 
for them subject could not but produce doubt as to the truth of 
some parts of that religion and in England, by the end of the 
seventeenth century doubt had begun to attach itself especially 
to the Bibhcal miracles I hardly thtuh this could be said of the 
soeptioal movement m France or Germany at so early a date 
but it was not many years before the movement seized upon 
France with a fury and thoroughness compared to which the 
English soepticism was mild mdeed Of the agents of thm great 
outburst of revolutionary denial, Voltaire was by far the foremost 
and it is of him that I must now speak but before doing so let 
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me note the year 1736 as an epoch when scepticism had attamed 
great strength , the evidence of which hes m the foUowmg words, 
wntten hy bishop Joseph Bntler m the Advertisement which he 
, prefixed to his famous Analogy 

It IS come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of mquiry, but that it is, 
now at length, discovered to be fictitious And accordmgly they treat 
it, as if, m the present age, this were an agreed pomt among all people 
of discernment, and nothmg remained, but to set it up as a prmcipal 
subject of rmrth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals for its ha^^ng 
so long mterrupted the pleasures of the world 

It IS qmte evident that when those words were wntten, 
scepticism was a formidable power , yet of the two most famous 
sceptics whom the eighteenth century produced m Great Bntam, 
Hume and Gibbon, Hume had as yet, published nothing, and 
Gibbon was not bom tdl a year later, and I am qmte at a loss 
to know what name Butler could have mentioned, to justify 
his words , yet the truth of the words is unquestionable Voltaire 
had visited England durmg the years 1726 to 1729, and what 
he had seen and heard m England contnbuted not a httle to the 
force of that which he was about to say and to do m France The 
prescient bishop was a worthy defender of Chnstiamty, but 
even he did not know the strength (not m every respect an 
imjust strength) of his adversary 

The difference of the results which scepticism produced m 
Great Bntam and m France is most remarkable, and is readily 
to be understood The lay element both m England and Scotland 
had obtamed the mastery over the clencal element from the 
very begmnmg of the eighteenth century, not mdeed qmte to 
the extent to which it has done so m this twentieth century, 
but still m such a manner as to leave it qmte beyond doubt on 
which Bide the supenonty lay Hence on this side the Channel, 
though sceptics were subject to disapproval, they were not subject 
to penalties , and the British Government, though still censurable 
for intolerance towards the Insh Roman Cathohcs, was otherwise 
free from any imputation of tyranny 

Far different was the case m France The wise tolerance which 
marked the rulers of France in the first half of the seventeenth 
century was gradually undermmed and at last overthrown by 
Louis Xr\^; and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1686, 
with the bamshment of the French Protestants as the result of it, 
was the beginmng of a long decay m the worth of the French 
upper classes Loms XIV died m 1716 , the latter years of his 
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reign provided a eccno of hypocritical piety for the satire of the 
world after his death a licentious orgy followed base in Itself 
and powerless to restrain the insolent tyranny either of nobles 
or of ccclesiastjcs. Never was government, never was religion* 
scon rnidor a worse aspect What happened is so vividly depicted 
by Bncklo in his Uxtiory of Ctvilxsatxon (vol L pp C70 sqq ) 
that I cannot do better than quote part of his dcscnption 

Tho great Frenchmen of tho eighteenth century being stimulated by 
tbeexQmph»ofEngUTKUntoalo\T>ofprogrfiw notumllj come into coll Won 
with the governing ela»ca among whom the old atationan aplrit stDl 
provaikid ’Unfortimatoli tho nobloa and elergj had been *o long accus 
tomed to power that thej could not brook tho elightcat contradiction from 
tboae grrot writcra, wl»om thej ignorantI> dntpiaed aa their Infcriora. 
Henco it waa, that when tho moat flluatriona Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
centorj attempted to infuw into tho literaluro of tbcir conntrv n apirit 
of Inquiry alnJlor to that which oxiatod in Engiand the ruling claeocB 
became itmacd Into a hatred and jcalou9\ which broke all bounda, and 
gavoriao tothatcfmadoagalnatknowkdgowhichfonnatheaccoodprinoipfil 
procuraor of tho Fitmoh Revolution. 

Tho extent of that croel pcmecuUon to which litemturo waa now 
exposed can only bo fully appreciated bj tbooo who have minutely rtndled 
tho hlflftory of Fmneo (n the dghlecnth oentur> For It wni not o stray 
case of oppression which ocour re d bere and there; but it was o prolonged 
and systematic attempt to sUile all Inquiry and punish all inquirora. 
If a list were drawn up of aO tbo llterarj men who wrote during the 
soventy years auccoeding tho death of Ix)uls XFV it would be found 
that at loast nino out of every ten bad auUered from the government some 
grievouB injury and that a majority of them bad been actually thrown 
into prison. Indood in saying thus much, 1 cm understating tbe real 
focta of tho case ; for I quMtion If ono litemrj’ man out of fifty eaooped 
with entire impunity Certainly my own knowledge of thooo timea, 
though carefully collected is not so complete as I could have wiabed; 
but among those authors who wero punished I find tbo name of neorly 
every Frenchman whose writings have survived tho nge In which they 
were produced. Among those who suffered either conflscatlon or imprison 
ment, or exile or fines, or tbe suppreseioc of their works, or tbe ignominy 
of being forced to recant what they bad written I find besides a host of 
Inferior writers tbo names of Boanroarchala, Berruyer Bougoant, BufToo, 
D Alembert, Diderot, Duolos, Freret, Helvitius, La Harpe, Lingoot, 
Mably Msrmontol lloafesqaleu. Merrier MoreDot, Kaynal Rousseau 
Buard Thomas, and Voltaire. 

Buckle prooeedfl to give details of the persecution whlob be 
has described in general terms I need not quote the well known 
sufferings of Voltaire but here is a noteworthy list 

Rousseau was threatened with imprisonment, was driven from France, 
and his works were pubboly burned. Tbe celebrated treatise of Helv^QS 
on the Mind was auppreased 1^ on order from tbe royal council it wus 
burned by the eommon hangman, and tbe author wu compelled to write 
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two letters, retracting his opinions Some of the geological \news of 
BuiTon hn\’ing offended the clergj’-, that illustrious naturalist was obliged 
to publish a formal recantation of doctrines winch are now known to be 
perfectly accurate The learned Observations on the History of Franco, 
b’- Hably, were suppressed as soon as they appeared, for what reason it 
n ould be hard to say, since M Guizot, certainly no friend either to ariarchy 
or to irrcligion, has thought it worth wlule to repubhsh them, and thus 
stamp them with the authority of his own great name The History of 
the Indies, by Rajuial, was condemned to the flames, and the author 
ordered to bo arrested Lanjumais, m his well-known work on Joseph H, 
advocated not onlv religious toleration, but even the abolition of slavery. 
Ins book, therefore, was declared to be “seditious”, it was pronounced 
“destructne of all subordination,” and was sentenced to be burned Tlie 
Anal;v sis of Bayle, by Marsy, was suppressed, and the author was impnsonod 
TJio History of the Jesuits, by Lmguet, was delivered to the flames, eight 
>cars later, his Joimial was suppressed, and, three years after that, as 
ho still persisted in wntmg, liis Political ,Annals were suppressed, and he 
liiinsolf vas tlirown into the BastiUe 

I need not perhaps quote more instances of the persecution 
of hterar}’’ men, though Buckle quotes nearly forty more of the 
kind, but it may be well to quote an mstance of tyranny of 
another kind, even more odious Here it is, with the reflections 
of Buckle upon it 

In the middle of the eighteenth centurj^ there was an actress on the 
French stage of the name of Chantilly She, though beloved by Maurice 
de Snxe, preferred a more honourable attachment, and married Favart, 
the well-loimvn vTitcr of songs and of comic operas Maunce, amazed 
at lier boldness, applied for aid to the French crown That ho should 
hii\o made such an application is sufficiently strange, but the result of 
It iH Imrdh to bo paralleled except in some eastern despotism The 
poitmment of France, on hearing the circumstance, had the inconceivable 
baseness to issue an order directing Favart to abandon his vafo, and intrust 
Ik r to the charge of Maurice, to v hose embraces she v as compelled to submit 

Tlu ‘-f arc among the insufTorablo provocations, by which the blood of 
in'-n w made to boil m their \eins Who can wonder that the greatest 
and noblest minds in Franco vere filled Math loallung at the govornraont 
b\ uliotn hucli things were done? 

To tins quc'^tiou of Buckle's we may fairly acid another 
Can we Ik surprised that the religion whioli caused some of these 
in-taiicc^ of opprc‘i=!ion, and even where it did not cause them, 
ri framed from censuring them, was rejected by the sufferers? 

1 am not doubting tliat there were in the lower orders of the 
Christian ministry, as it existed in France at (hat era, worthy 
and torn ‘•aintlc per-ons, as also, no doubt, among the Init}' 
Btit tlio inulu r c cclc'^ia^-tic- were corrupt; and their religion 
'-hind in thrir discredit Hence il was that the liberal ino\c* 
m*'Ot tn rrartoe, all through the eighteenth exmfury (and of eourx'* 
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egpecmlly dnrmg the revoltrUonary era) showed a bifctemeso 
against Christianity which had no parallel m England. 

I am not eaymg that this was to the honour of Voltaire who 
was the most oonspionons (though by no means the most thorough 
gomg) of the assailants of Christianity he was not a profound 
thinker and he did not weigh the testimony of history in impartial 
balances. But though Voltaire was not a profound thinker he 
had merits of an extraordinary kmd, which in spite of his real 
faults render him a man to whom mankmd will always be grateful 
EUid in no slight measure To begm with his mtelleotTial ments 
he inherited that clear persuasion that the mtelleot must not 
be forced bnt must be trained to see things naturally carefully 
and penetratangly which had oharaoteriaed Montaigne and 
I>eeoartee and Bayie and he delighted m the great triumphs 
of the mtelleot notably in the discovenee of Newton Further 
to come more nearly to the moral region there is a great deal 
of morality which la not very deep nor very oommandmg over 
the whole range of human feeling but which nevertheless has 
constantly to be remembered and is In many respeots a true 
guide to us the necessity of industry the powur that bes m an 
active life the worth of those faoulUee which bring nature mto 
the servioe of man All this belongs to Voltaire both m his 
practice and m his teaching The moral of Cand^dt is never 
to be forgotten whem after all the extraordinary troubles 
which had befallen Condide and his fnends they had settled 
peacefully m Constantinople and Hr Pangloss urges this as an 
indication that we are hving m the beet of all possible worlds 
the soeptio Martin answers Very possibly but let us cultivate 
our garden. When all our theories are exhausted the simple 
duties of life remam that is a truth which never admits of 
doniaL Allied to thiB truth is the value of good humour and 
cheerfulness which did pre-eminently oharaotense Voltaire 
AH these quahties are valuable and yet it is not m any of 
them that the greatest service done by Voltaire to mankind hes 
Hifl greatest honour hes in this that he was the first person m 
the world s history who expressed with a full heart that abhor 
renoe of cruelty which we all feel to-day but to which the oon 
sdences of men were so long dulled by the fact that cruelty was 
held to be one of the legitimate weapons of government Voltaire 
was not likely to think better of cruelty because it was a weapon 
employed by governments still less because the authoiltlea of 
the Christian Church chose to make use of it and these two 
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causes ol cruelty were so conspicuous m ius day (and had been so 
conspicuous for many centuries) that the suspicion would be not 
unnatural, that his zeal against cruelty had somethmg of the 
aspect of partisanship in it I do not think however that those 
who consider his entue character, his actual expressions, and 
above aU his actions, wdl hold the suspicion to be well founded 
Voltaire would have abhorred cruelty, by whomsoever committed 
No doubt the cruelty which came before him m his own expenence 
was that committed by governments, and especially m the way 
of rehgious persecution , and many emment Enghsh writers have 
spoken of his benevolent ardour against judicial wrong-domgs 
Macaulay is one of these , but perhaps I had better quote from 
Lecky and from Lord Morley Here is what Lecky says {History 
of Rationalism, vol. n pp 72, 73) 

Voltaire was at all times the unflmchmg opponent of persecution 
No matter how powerful was the persecutor, no matter how insignificant 
was the victim, the same scathmg eloquence was launched against the 
crime, and the mdignation of Europe was soon concentrated upon the 
oppressor The fearful storm of sarcasm and mvective that avenged the 
murder of Galas, the magnificent dream m the Philosophical Dictionary 
reviewmg the history of persecution from the slaughtered Canaamtes to 
the latest victims who had perished at the stake, the mdehble stigma 
branded upon the persecutors of every age and of every creed, aU attested 
the mtense and passionate earnestness with which Voltaire addressed 
himself to his task On other subjects a jest or a caprice could often 
turn him aside When attacking mtolerance, he employed, mdeed, every 
weapon, but he employed them all with the concentrated energy of a 
profound conviction His success was equal to his zeal The spmt of 
mtolerance sank blasted beneath his gemus He died, leavmg a reputation 
that is mdeed far from spotless, but havmg done more to destroy the 
greatest of human curses than any other of the sons of men ’/ 

So writes Lecky, and now let me quote from Morley^s Life 
of Voltaire (p 217) the brief but adequate account of the two 
cases of Galas and Sirven 

The Protestant Galas was broken on the wheel (1762), because his &on 
had been found dead, and some one chose to say that the father h&d 
kiUed him to prevent him from turning Gathohc There was not the 
smallest fragment of evidence, direct or mdirect, for a single ImU- m the 
cham of circumstances on which the unfortunate man’s guilt depended, 
while there were many facts which made the theory of his guilt the most 
improbable that could have been brought forward The widow and the 
children of Galas were put to the torture, and eventually fled to Geneva 
to take refuge withWoltaire Durmg the same year the same tribunal, 
the parhament of Toulouse, did its best to repeat this atrocity m the case 
of Siri'^en Sirven was a Protestant, and lus daughter had been with 
perfect legahty snatched away from him, and shut up m a convent, there 
to be better instructed m the faith She ran away, and was found at the 
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bottom of a wcfL Slrven accovd of murUpring hia daughter and ho 
only escaped tho wheel bj prompt flight. Ills wife perished of mlser> 
amid tho snows of the 0\*eDnes and ho joined tho wretched family of 
Cslos at Oeno^'Q where tho some generous man furnished shelter and 
protection. 

From the name wori>. (pp 221-2) let mo quote Voltniro b own 
words on tho doings of tho morcUcss French judges He is 
writing to hLs friend D Alembert 

Thl is no longer a time for jesllngt wlttv things do not go well with 
nmasocrea, \\’bal ! these Husinwe In wigs destro\ in tho midst of liomblo 
tortures children of sixteen 1 And that in face of tbo \-efdict of ten upright 
and humane judges I And tho sdctlm imITrrs it I I*coplo talk about it 
for a moment and tho nert they ere hastening to tbo comic opera abd » 
barbantj become tho more Insolent for our silence will tomorrow cut 
throats juridically at pleasure. Here CaJas broken on tbo wheel there 
8lrv“cn condemned to bo hung furtlier off a gag thnint into tbe mouth of 
n lioutcnont gmenU a fortnight after tlint fi\-e youUis condemned to tho 
flames for extraiagances tlist deserved nothing worro than Saint Lnrorc 
I* this tbo country of phllosophv and pleasure? It is tbe country rather 
of tho Saint Dvtholomevr massacre WTiy tho inqulKltion would not 
have ventured to do what tl»eso Jonaonlst judges have done ^\lwt 
you would bo content to laugh? Wo oirpht rather to resolve to seek 
Tcngeanci or at any ralo to leave a country where day after dny such 
horrors arc committed. No one© more I cannot bear that you should 
finish your lotler by saying I mean to laugh. Ah my fncod is it a time 
for laughing? Djd men laugh wiwo thoy saw rhaJans s bull being made 
red hot? 

I cannot but think that this extract is proof of tho real sonous- 
iie«5 of tho writer In mattcre where Bcnousncas was needed Till 
someone Is found who acted and wrote with equal energy against 
judicial and rohgious cruelty I must continue to believe that 
Voitaire is the man to wiiom the cessation ol this kind oi iniquity 
and Its present absence through the greater part of tho civiLsed 
world 18 mainly duo 

Yet m saymg this, I must not leave out of sight tbo greatest 
real fault of Voltaire by which he inflicted a damage on tho world 
not indeed capable of oblitoratmg his merits but still eorious 
I mcKn the light-minded way In which ho looked on tlie relations 
of men and women to each other The most tender, tho most 
lifb-snpporting and life-giving of all tho relations in which human 
beings commonly stand towards each other the relation capable 
of giving birth to the greatest dovolopraonts of sympathy and 
consequent happiness, though also singularly liable to be corrupted 
by temptations the relation called marriage — this formed no 
part of his programme of an ideal life but instead random 
serual pleasures The depth of the relation of husband and wife 
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was hidden from him , and in this respect, though not m every 
respect, he must he called hght-mmded and shallow He had 
no lack of compamons, m his hght-mmdedness, which is a disposi- 
tion that ihany men are quite contented with, with what sad 
effect, the dishonoured hves of many women show The worst 
of it was that Voltaire misled worthy and eminent men m this 
respect His error can be amended m future generations, for 
his merits we may always be grateful. 

As Voltaire was the adversary of dehberate cruelty, Rousseau 
was the great agent m stirrmg men’s minds towards the recognition, 
apd towards attemptmg the remedy, of the other greatest evil 
which the artificial texture of society has largely mcreased — the 
extreme mequahty between the lot of the rich and the lot of the 
poor, an mequahty m which great misery of the poor is sometimes 
mvolved Christian teachmg had mdeed been directed towards 
rehevmg this misery, and m one respect with success, namely 
in the gradual abohtion of slavery, but this amendment of 
social relations was neither perfectly accomplished nor, even 
where accomphshed, did it dispel the evil altogether To this 
day it has not been dispelled altogether, but, httle by httle, 
m all the great Christian countries, the poor have been receivmg 
seff-confidence, and weapons of self-defence, which, if they learn 
to use them, will m the end reform the structure of society m 
this most important respect That this will not be done without 
the help of the Christian spirit is my conviction , but the Christian 
spirit had m the eighteenth century been so overladen with con- 
troversies and jealousies of various kin ds, as to make men obhvious 
of this profoundly vital portion of the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the duty of raasmg the condition of the poor, and the remedy 
had to be sought outside Chnstiamty, and it was from Rousseau 
that it took its source Though, m saymg this, I must not be 
understood to deny that some stram of vital Chnstiamty, for- 
gotten by the Christian hierarchy, may have found its way mto 
the heart of Rousseau, as a similar stram of Chnstiamty may 
have found its way mto the heart of Voltaire It is probable, 
mdeed, that this was the case, but we cannot say for certam, 
and Rousseau, like Voltaire, was so spontaneous m the expression 
of his feehngs, that while it is certam that they were genmne 
m him, it is far from easy to trace their ongmation In much 
of his conduct, Rousseau, like Voltaire, was very faulty, and m 
a manner pecuharly adverse to those Chnstian precepts and 
habits which had obtamed most recogmtion among Chnstians, 
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it IS not ncccssoiry to dAroU in detail on this point (of which all 
rcadore of modem history or of modom htomturo arc vtB auaro) 
but tho merits of Rousseau do need eomo explanation I do not 
know any maxim of hiR which expresses tho heart of hts bchof 
BO cloarlv and in so short o, compa'^a as a sentence lAliich la found 
m a note to tho cloventh chapter of the second book of hia Conirai 
Social it runs thus 

Do you whih to slnbilli} (foni»4fo««) to tho State? briog the 
oxtirmc* of aodet) m much na po^aibk* to approximate to cnch other; 
let tbero bo neither mflliofialrt^ (groa opulena) nor beggars. 

It would bo diflioult to overrnto tho importance of this maxim, 
and though when tho words aro taken literally it should bo added 
that it is much more important that thcro should not bo beggars 
than that thcro should not bo millionaires it is literally true that 
a mllhonairo wlio doca not consider it lus pnmary duty to 
administer his property for tho benefit of mankind is a ourso and 
not a blcMing to thovi among whom ho lives Ivor can I doubt 
that tho legislature in nnv country ought to endeavour to produce 
that approximation of noh and poor which was advised by 
Rousseau not forgetting indeed tho dangers which must aecom 
pany such an attempt and gunnJiiig ngoinst tbo oxcitemont of 
social Jealousies but still bearing m mind that mom object w hich 
I have just stated It must be n matter of continual oxponment 
how' much tlio State through its legislature can do towards raising 
the condition of tho poor and disposing tho administration of 
wealth so that It shall bo bonoficinl to tho whole community 
but that tlio State should bo animated by these motives I do not 
doubt at all^ 

That the natural rights of man were vindicated by Rousseau 
IB a fact much bettor known than tho cautious phrase which I 
have quoted from tho Controt Social but it wtiuld bo hard to 
prove that thla wider expression of tho claims of the poor contains 
anything of substantial voluo which la wanting to the narrower 
phraso though it Is more caloulatod to move men and had more 
revolutionary forco Similarly when Rousseau spoke of goodness 
as being natural to man ho uttered a deep truth and one of whioh 
the utterance was much needed but to make tho truth complete, 
he ought to have oddod that vice and sin are also natural to man 
and that human progress m its essential character moans tho 

* I *m not gnit* taro wtetixT Uut able writer 8Ir It, K. WDwii, who in hit work. 
Tkt PrtMne* cj CIr htt dltoiMwd thp pr uf ior liiitlte of kj;W*Uro tcttm, would 
tgrw witb thit teotewo. Hii thooty «pp«»a to be cgxbut It| in treollee be mkbt 
not bo ahofetber adreae to it. * 

S8 
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eliciting of the good natural disposition from the midst of its 
emng surroundings, and enthroning it for ever This pomt not 
having heen observed, vice and sm played a notable part m the 
results of Rousseau’s teachings (as it must be confessed that 
they did m his personal conduct) , yet the good seed which he 
sowed was ultimately far more influential for the progress of 
mankind than the dl seed was for their detriment 

Voltaire and Rousseau were the two greatest motive powers 
of the eighteenth century, and the sequel of their action was 
momentous m aU countries of the earth It is impossible to deny 
that their teachmg gave a stimulus to the North American 
colomes m the revolution which separated them from Great 
Britain , a just revolution, and conducive to the future harmony 
of mankmd Moreover, that feehng respectmg human nature, 
that it claims and merits our S5noipathy m aU its forms, a feehng 
which amid many difficulties was preserved m the Umted States 
m a degree exceeding the general acceptance of it m Europe, 
came largely from this French teachmg Scepticism as regards 
Christiamty has been less powerful m the Umted States than m 
western Europe on the whole, though of course it has not been 
absent 

Only a few years later than the accomplished mdependence 
of the Umted States of America came that French Revolution, 
which of all the results of the teachmg of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and their compeers, was the most starthng, the most terrific 
With what hopes was it ushered m , with what tragic massacres 
and wars did it run its course, with what a new modeUmg of 
the mtemal structure of the nations of western Europe did it 
tenmnate, what seeds of future change did it leave behmd it, 
which have been developmg until our own day* Now, at the 
close of this year 1916, when I wnte these words, we perceive 
France repubhcan mdeed with an immutable resolve, but as to 
rehgion, still divided between the ancient church which accepts 
the pope as its rehgious head, and a scepticism of various shades, 
generally defiant of Chnstiamty That is the present mtemal 
state of France as to rehgion , but on which side does the mteUect 
of France he, and the prophetic power that shall sway future 
generations? As m the seventeenth century the most famous 
Frenchmen who were held as instructors were undemably Christian 
and Roman Cathohc — ^Pascal and Bossuet and F6n61on, and 
even Descartes not adverse — so m the eighteenth century the 
intellectual and moral teachers of France were wholly on the 
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Bcepticnl »ido Who then, In Franco aro tho} that have ruled 
tho temper of men in tho nineteenth century can there bo wud 
to bo anj vho rule it in tho twentieth century? In tho first 
half of tho ninctecntJi contolry Do Mnistro and Lacordairo and 
Monlolcmbcrt were fnraooa writer* on religion on tho Chriatlan 
aide — Roman Cothoho of course but Lnmcnnnis found himself 
compclletl to desert their company, and is counted among tho 
sceptics On tho side of tho sceptics roust bo counted that great 
iraaginaUvo wnter Victor Hugo a sceptic \-ot verj for from 
scornful of Christlanit} and a bchovor in God Again carlj 
in the nineteenth conlurj appeared in hranco that famous phiio 
sopher Auguste Comte uho sought to confine tho thouglitH of 
men to that which was |>ositivol} known or olcnrl) knowablo 
and Vrlio constructed o religion in ^hich ovLr\ item should bo 
clearly knowablo among which bo did not count tJio nature of 
God or the life of Jesus Chnat His cfTon to unite the scientific 
with Iho ethical mstincl was valuable ond ho still has followers 
but ho docs not govern c\cn llio sceptics of Europe lo-day 
Looking at tho whole state of hrnneo lo*daj wo cannot 
attnbulc to it any overpowering weight either on the Chnatlan 
or on tho sceptical side In pobtics tho sceptical side has made 
itself strongly felt m> Impression is that it is also more repre 
sonted in ordmaiy literature (hough not %clicmontl> ur^ 
there lui\’0 l>ccn eminent religious wmters suoh as tho historian 
Duchesne In tho Roman ohiiroli and tbo two Sabatiers among 
Protestants (but Protestants are of course in a very small rainontj 
In France) Italy apart from tho pope and his immediato 
surroundmgs is in tho same state of balance ns Franoo Tho 
admirable Roman Cothoho novelist ^lonzonl in the early part 
of tiio nineteenth century deserves notice as presenting tho church 
of Rome in tho most nttraotivo Lght ond a very different person 
tho famous political leader ^fazxini had deep natural religious 
belief and sentiment but was not a Christian 

In political and social obongD all tho oountnes of Europe 
have had a eharo and the revolutionary iinpolso of tho eighteenth 
century has born© fruit in all of thorn and on the whole for good , 
but I do not think it can bo doubted that tho sceptical element 
in tho revolutionary impulse was mot and examined more directly 
and with a fuller oandour m Germany than in any other country 
That tho Gormans have solved tho problem I do not think but 
they have made noble efforts towards solving it and of those 
efforts I must now give an account It wilJ be understood, of 

a 
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course, that I am assuming the sceptical movement to have some 
real ]ustice m it, those who think it mere cavilling will naturally 
not agree with the praise I have given to Germany, but all 
through this work I have endeavoured to show that the Bible 
and the Church have been imphcated m errors, and these errors 
if real cannot be ignored , it was a duty to estimate their effect, 
and a merit m those who did so 

It must be borne m nund that the sceptical movement reached 
Germany with far more direct force than that with which it 
reached England and Scotland , the most natural reason for this 
IS that mtercourse took place between Germans and Frenchmen 
more easily and more freely than between Englishmen or Scots- 
men and Frenchmen, and this probably was the mam reason, 
though other causes may have contributed At any rate the 
fact was so , and the feehng of a common human nature belongmg 
to aU men, of a present constraint and a possible, eagerly desired 
hberation, began to seize upon Germans about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, m a way m which it did not ‘seize upon English- 
men or Scotsmen No abstruse scholarship was required to 
produce this feehng, Chnstiamty, as known and expenenced 
m daily life, seemed narrow, and various parts of the Bible, 
especially m the Old Testament, appeared ethically unworthy, 
and superstitious Yet Germans never rejected Chnstiamty m 
the stormy manner m which Frenchmen did so , they meditated 
upon it, m many respects sympathetically, they gave much 
labour and gathered together much learmng with a view to 
elucidatmg its true nature, m the hght of that expansion of thought 
which they were sensible had taken place m their souls There 
were of course among them many Chnstians who retamed the 
ancient stamp , but a fruitful activity lay rather m those who 
did not , and some of these were sceptics with friendly sentiments 
towards Chnstiamty, others were Christians with elements of 
scepticism taken mto then: souls, and transformmg their ancient 
behef Of the sceptics Lessmg is one of the inost noteworthy 
examples, and his famous fable of the three nngs is the very 
type of a scepticism which has some wisdom at its root It is 
the best known passage m his drama Nathan der Weise, and it 
runs thus 

An opal rmg of pnceless value has been handed down m 
one family from generation to generation, it has the power of 
making him who possesses it umversally beloved , and therefore 
each possessor of it m turn leaves it to his best beloved son. 
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to whom the power of ruling the entire family belongs m conse- 
quence But at last one of the possessors of it has three sons 
equally dear to him he cannot bring himself to leave it to any 
one of the three to the exclusion of the other two what must 
he do! He summons an expert jeweller and bids him make 
two other rings, exact copies of the nng that has this wonderful 
power The jeweller doee so and with such skill that the original 
nng and the two oopica ore absolutely alike no eye can see any 
difference between them and the father now summons each 
of hifl three sons separately and gives to each of them one of the 
rings not knowing to which of the sons the onginal nng has 
fallen os his inheritance Hence after the father’s death each 
son claims to be ruler of the family but each is astounded to 
find that his two brothers have severally received from their 
father a nng predaely to his own Anxious to decide 

the question of headship the three brothers go before a judge 
a nd request him to say which is the onginal nng The judge 
rophes Am I here to answer nddlea ! Your father very likely 
lost the original nng and the three rings before me may probably 
all be copies Yet stay! your father was a worthy man it 
may be that he did not wish any of his three eons to rule over 
the other two and used an obvious device to prevent it I carmot 
decide between you, I can only give you my advice Praotaae 
each of you, the habitudes which win make you well beloved 
and instruct your children to do the same then in a thousand 
thousand years let each possessor of one of these three rings 
oome before the judge who shall dt m the seat m which I nt 
now ho will know ^tter than I do who is the possessor of the 
true onginal ring for the results wiH speak for themselvee 

It IS scarcely neoessary to add the fable being told by Nathan 
the Jew to Saladin the Mussulman at the tune of the orusadee 
that the three rings repreeant the three religions, Christianity, 
Judaism Tslam or rather the prime eesenoe of each of these 
religions, and n<5t their present outward appearance and the 
moral is The true religion is that which makM those who embrace 
it most genuinely lovable therefore let Chnstaan Jew Mussul 
man alike endeavour to show tiiat his religion makes him worthy 
of being lov^ Thp fable suthonsee and yet tends to dispel, 
soeptacasm 

But now let me take those two poets who still, I suppose 
count as the greatest names m German literature Goetha and 
SohiHeT both of them examples of the sceptical tendency of their 

in 
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course, that I am assuming the sceptical movement to have some 
real justice m it , those who think it mere cavilhng will naturally 
not agree with the praise I have given to Germany, but aU 
through this work I have endeavoured to show that the Bible 
and the Church have been imphcated m errors, and these errors 
if real cannot be ignored , it was a duty to estimate their effect, 
and a merit m those who did so 

It must be borne m mind that the sceptical movement reached 
Germany with far more direct force than that with which it 
reached England and Scotland , the most natural reason for this 
IS that mtercourse took place between Germans and Frenchmen 
more easily and more freely than between Englishmen or Scots- 
men and Frenchmen, and this probably was the mam reason, 
though other causes may have contributed At any rate the 
fact was so , and the feehng of a common human nature belongmg 
to all men, of a present constraint and a possible, eagerly desired 
hberation, began to seize upon Germans about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, m a way m which it did not seize upon English- 
men or Scotsmen No abstruse scholarship was required to 
produce this feehng, Chnstiamty, as known and expenenced 
m daily hfe, seemed narrow, atid various parts of the Bible, 
especially m the Old Testament, appeared ethically imworthy, 
and superstitious Yet Germans never rejected Chnstiamty m 
the stormy manner m which Frenchmen did so , they meditated 
upon it, m many respects sympathetically, they gave much 
labour and gathered together much learmng with a view to 
elucidatmg its true nature, m the hght of that expansion of thought 
which they were sensible had taken place m their souls There 
were of course among them many Chnstians who retamed the 
ancient stamp, but a frmtful activity lay rather m those who 
did not , and some of these were sceptics with fnendly sentiments 
towards Chnstiamty, others were Christians with elements of 
scepticism taken mto their souls, and transformmg their ancient 
behef Of the sceptics Lessmg is one of the inost noteworthy 
examples, and his famous fable of the three rmgs is the very 
type of a scepticism which has some wisdom at its root It is 
the best known passage m his drama Nathan der Wetse, and it 
runs thus ^ 

An opal nng of pnceless value has been handed down m 
one family from generation to generation, it has the power of 
malong him who possesses it umversally beloved , and therefore 

each possessor of it m turn leaves it to his best beloved son, 

■? 
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age, but very differently Soluller affects us, both in his hfe and 
in his writings, by his punty and candour, in his great drama 
of Wallenstein, the true hero, Max Piccolomini, moves with 
heavenly unselfishness among the treacherous plotters who 
scheme for their own gam , and if I read Schiller’s hfe rightly, 
he was unselfish He beheves m human freedom, m human 
virtue, and m God — “a holy will that abides, though the human 
will wavers ” He unites loyalty to the powers that be with 
the sense that human nature is excellent beyond aU artificial 
appendages, he addresses Germany thus 

Great monarchs didst thou beget, and thou art worthy of thein, he 
that commands is made great only by him who obeys Yet endeavour, 
O Germany, and make it harder for thy rulers to be great as kings, easier 
to be, m simphcity, men • 

Surely a counsel that deserved attention, and not ahen from 
Christian humihty, and m many ways one would say that 
Schiller was Christian Yet he will not stamp himself as such, 
defimtely, take this distich (a hexameter and pentameter m 
the ongmal) 

What rehgion do I acknowledge? None of all that thou namest to 
me And why none? From rehgion 

That is to say, Schiller acknowledges the rehgious impulse, 
but cannot accept any creed I must not dwell on his touchmg 
personal history, or on the extraordinary variety and beauty 
of his ballads and mmor poems, or on his dramas generally, 
what I have said will be enough to mark the character of his 
mmd, and his honourable place m the world’s history 

I come to the great name of Goethe He has not the punty 
of Schiller, either in his hfe or m his wntmgs , but an energy of 
purpose IS m him, which has seldom been exceeded, the purpose 
of understandmg the world m which we hve A passionate 
temperament is natural to him, but he will not allow it to obtam 
the mastery over him , he resolutely puts it down, he studies it 
scientifically. What he studies m himself he studies m others 
too , he learns their characters, he expresses the rarest moments 
of passion m unsurpassed lyncs , that he sympathises with passion 
cannot be demed, but beyond all his sympathy, above all his 
sjTupathy, is his constant remembrance that he is on a quest, 
he desires to understand what man is meant for, what man should 
aim at, what is the secret which gives power, knowledge, and 
happme'^s Now this is not exactly the Christian character, 
nor is it altogether the nght method , for we have to act before 
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wo can fully understand, and the sympathetio impulses in 
Goethe did suffer some restramt m thoir praotical effeot through 
this keen desiro to understand Moreover there was another 
thing which Goethe put oodo os unpractical, which is very for 
from being unpraotlcol namely repentance for wrongs done by 
oneself Repentance is the first step towards makmg amends 
If you do not repent you will not make amends and then you 
will forgot that yon have done any wrong at all and then you 
will do the wrong thmg again Goethe was for too prone to look 
upon life 08 a sonea of soicntifio experiments m which you may 
simply disregard your foflures and start afresh on a now oourse 
Most remarkably is this shown m the eooond part of FavM 
the extraordinary tragedy In which the first part of that drama 
has ended a tragedy of which Finst himself has been the prmcipal 
cause, IS simply forgotten by him m the second part the tragedy 
is to him a sorrow to bo put away not a fount of inward medita 
taon which may guide him towards better courses and perhaps 
have fruit in a higher world than this world of sense Thus 
m seeking to understand Goethe misunderstands and yet this 
saying must not bo pressed too far it apphea to a parUoulor 
vem m Goethe s mmd and life but the smeonty of his quest 
is beyond doubt and if he did not see everything he saw some 
things very important for human welfare Thus in that drama 
of Faust of which I have been speakmg and which is the greatest 
and most arduous production of his mind the keynote of which 
is the demand Give me such a moment of happiness that I 
may say Would that this may last for ever 1 the answer dis- 
oovered at the end is that m domg good happiness is foxmd 
Fanst discovers this and exclaims How lovely is this 1 would 
that this may lost I Upon this oomee the knot of the whole 
difBonlty whioh the drama bos to solve for Faust has made 
a compact with the Devil (Mephistopholes) that to obtam a 
moment when he shall experience this supreme happmess he 
will sell hiB soul and the Devil now claims his ewuI But the 
compact though of teohnioal validity yields before the mward 
spirit of Faust s action which hfm not been due to the Devil 
but to Faust 8 own better spirit the heavenly powers mtervene 
saying He who ever strives onwards him can we deliver 
and by their help Faust Is delivered from the diabohc conclave 
who are waiting to seise him and reochee heaven. In heaven 
Margaret, the maiden whom he has loved, whom also he has 
betrayed, who loves him after he has betrayed her a ransomed 
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sinner, even as lie is a ransomed sinner, meets and embraces 
him The saintly choirs stand around, and all through this close 
of the drama of Faust Goethe shows his preference (which has 
not been uncommon among sceptics) for the church of Rome 
over the Reformed churches In the first part of Faust Goethe 
had spoken of Luther m not very respectful terms , yet he was 
not always mcogmsant of the debt which men owe to that great 
cleaver asunder of ecclesiastical chains 

When aU thmgs are considered, we must acknowledge great 
though not perfect truth m Goethe’s presentation of the duties of 
man It is worth observmg that m his story entitled WaM- 
verwandtschaftm he lays great stress on the need of natural aflfimty 
of spirit m the man and woman who umte m the mamage bond , 
and this in itself mdeed is a truth , but Goethe falls short of true 
Chnstiamty m faihng to recognise how such affimties may exist 
below the surface, and may be drawn out by heavenly aid, and 
grow mto hvmg energy It is really by prayer that, m this relation 
of mamage as m all other relations, human bemgs attain harmony 
with each other 

It 18, I beheve, through their failure to reahse the power of 
prayer, and the manner m which mstmctive prayer actff, that 
the candid and laborious German thinkers of the last century 
and a haH have failed to solve the problem which the Chnstian 
rehgion presents to us Now I have necessarily but an imperfect 
acquamtance with German hterature, and perhaps some one 
may come forward who, with a wider knowledge, will convict 
me of error m this pomt, but the assertion which I have made 
IS one to which all the evidence which I know pomts I cannot 
beheve that either Lessmg or Schiller or Goethe had the mstmct 
of prayer m its true and formative power, Schiller came the 
nearest to it, but fell short of it The lUustnous founder of 
German philosophy, Kant, who saw clearly that our moral nature 
demands assumptions which can only be verified by practical 
action, and not by any argument or observation antecedent to 
practical action, was not, to the best of my behef, cogmsant of the 
way in which direct mtercourse between man and God affects 
our well-bemg and our capacities, and though Fichte thought 
in a subhrae manner about God, I hardly think that this intimate 
la;iung open of the heart before God, this submission before God, 
belonged to him still less to Schelhng and Hegel, in whom, 
successively, the intellectual element became more and more 
prominent I am not denying the force or the importance of 
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these fonr eminent men but am merely saying that they did 
not penetrate clearly to the point from which spintnal growth 
proceeds In all four there is no passage bo famous ns Rant s 
saymg about the etarry firmament and the moral law it is given 
by Dr Men {ExMory of Europtan Thought vol m p 20) with 
more fullness than as generally quoted and it will be well to 
write it down here 

Two things 611 mj mind with over now and over growing wonder and 
reverence tho moro often and continuously my thoughts or© occupied 
with them: tho starry heaverrs abai'o roe and tho moral law withm me, 
bather of theso ought I to seek for or merelj to osmim© as if they lay out- 
side my horizon clothed in darkness and the unroaohoble I see them 
both before mo and connect them direotI> with tho consciousness of my 
onsteneo Tho 6rst boghiB with tho plow which I occupy in tbo outer 
world of tho senses and expands the connections in which I stand mto 
tho invunblj groat with worlds upon worlds and systems upon svstems, 
inoroo\*or mto limitlessagosoftboirpctiodio motion its origin and duratloru 
Tbo aooond begins with my invialblo Self mj personahty and ropreoents 
mo as standing In a world which has true in6illt\ but is occcssible only 
to Beason end with which I stand not only — as is the case with the outer 
world— in eocldenta! but la a genorol and necessary relation. 

A true and memorable passage but it does not dwell (and 
as far os I know Kant never did dwell) on the difficulty which 
wu all at times expenenco both in perceiving and m following 
tho dictates of the moral law Some clear perception there must 
be if Kant s categorical imperative or m other words the 
command of doty is to have effect and it may have effect even^ 
where our perception is not clear in the full aense but still clear 
enough for a practical resolve there are however many most 
important coses where wo have to act if at oD in great obsounty 
and where If possible wo ought to wait before acting Now it 
is m this twilight of our dieceminent that religion of which prayer 
IS the first beginning m act has its chief field of action the 
power of God which we call to our aid m prayer^ strengthens 
our vision to a more accurate dlsonmination and sustains us 
after oonscientious action even though it may turn out m the 
end that that action was not altogether right (and there are very 
few of our actions that do not admit of improvement in one way 
or another) The command which we call duty is stnotly speaking 
independent of religion but religion nounshes it interprets it 
multapliee It both in the direction and in the amount of its results 

^ A IrkiDd of Tnlnft 0004 to me tliat be ooold mt belp feeUng that pajtr wu 
rmther memn ; bat la It meui for «q infant to aoefc ha motber’a oreut T To tokoowledg* 
OQT depeodmoe, wbera tbet depsidecue fa rml ead imarotdaUe, la my far from 
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and tins is because rebgion, explained as I have explained it, 
strengthens both the vision and the action of men 

Nov I do not beheve that anj^ of the four philosophers whom 
I have named, valuable though their thoughts have been in 
interpreting many parts of moral and spiritual truth, ever took 
into account the way m winch that intercourse between man and 
God, winch we call prayer, strengthens a man’s inner being, 
and how from this cause an improvement has taken place m 
general morahty, especially among Chnstians, durmg the mne- 
teen centunes which have witnessed the growth of Chnstiamty 
The improvement of morahty has not always begun with Chnstians 
(though generally it has done so) but Chnstians have been ready 
to accept each improvement m the long run, even agamst great 
prepossessions the other waj’’, and that is because Chnstians have 
alwa5’S prayed, and have been conscious of their own imperfection. 

Now the German thmkers m the early part of the mneteenth 
century did not reahse this , but it is nght that I should refer 
to that one among them who came nearest to realismg it, a 
theologian wlio was also a philosopher, and a very lovable 
person too — Schleiermacher I have no nght to say that the 
German philosophers and poets whom I have named above had 
never anjdlnng of the disposition to pray, but this is a pomt of 
which I am ignorant, Schleiermacher certainly had it, as we 
may sec from what he wrote to his fnend Charlotte von Kathen 
on the occasion of the birth of his son 

You may conceive witli v liat joy and thankfulness I received him, and 
that inv first prayer to God ^ya8, to be inspired "mth wisdom and power 
from above to educate tlic cluld to His glory Join with me in this prayer, 
I beg j oil, nil you dear ones ' L^Je of Schleiermacher, translated by Fredeiica 
Rowan, \ol ii p 285 

This passage however does not show us whether Schleier- 
mnoher opened tlie inmost recesses of his soul to the Divme 
pover The passage vhich comes nearest to telhng us whether 
he did so IS one, I think, in the first of his speeches On Rehgton, 
addrecced, he toll'; us, to its “cultured despisers”, perhaps I 
oucht to call it hio pa-^^ages but they unite very naturall3^ 

\\h\ do \on not regard the religious life itself, and first those pious 
I 'uluitinns of thf* mind in which all other known nctmtios are set aside or 
ulm'V't Mipp'^ -r>d. and tin whole soul is dissoKcd in the immedinto feeling 
th Inlimte and mnl ' In such moments the disposition j'ou pretend 
d‘ 'p-- rtwenN it-‘lf m pnmo'-dinl and Msible form He only wlio 
hv /'tndif^l and truh known nn'n in these emotions can rcdisco\er religion 
in th ' outward mnnifcitations You must transport your^ches into the 
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IntrricT of a pfotw »mjl ■nd ffrV lo imdtTKlAftd it< In*pJrntloTU In th<* vrrj 
»rt vmi mn«t tmdrfjiUuKi tbr* production of llchl wul l>mV In n i*ouI m ir r tn 
drtrd to tlK» Lni\-m-* On i riiyion ty tfiMrich Bchlrtcrmachcr Tnmn 
Intcd Jolm Oman It.D pp. 15 If IS 

In n note written »ome jrai^ Inter fNcliWcrmnclicr explains 
that the furrrndcr to the Untvirwi of which ho ifpcakn iiiroU o^ 
tho nunrndcr to God from whom the noul recoixcn a errativo 
wamth For mu-d I Ifc from undorvnluing nucli n pnjwigo, 
it docn rrprtront to Cod nnd tho Infinite hoart-Mirringn of the 
Univorw going on for rx-rr an o refuge from tho tnnU of life nnd 
kindling warmth and light in tho muI but it doo^ not rrpm«ont 
to un how tho trinU of life are in thomN'lvo^ fmmformod nnd tho 
difUoultic^ MUrd b\ the Di\ine power entering the wul It w 
thin loKt proce*^ the eolation of difficulties nnd not merely the 
taking rrfupo from difficulties which conslitutra tho ultimate 
leid of Chn lion faith this it is in which pm^rr tnl>es such n 
leading part nnd 1 do not think thnt an) of the Gerninn pliilo- 
aophcni or theologians of the nineteenth renturv has full^ appro 
bended this ^el Cermnm In the latter port of tho nineteenth 
century ns well as in the earlier part produced mnn> religious 
minds whom wc mn\ honour what 1 miss is the profoumlscliuro 
of the habit of pmjrr as tliot winch shnil gradually disKilre 
din’errnces and bnng Iiannon> into oil the relations of men 

At this point howcirr It will be exptsbent for mo to break 
off from tbo histor\ of rvbglous dcielopnicnt In ita deepest sense 
and come to one of Its minor wljuncts though an important 
one nameU tho examination of tho Hiblo If there is anj tnith 
In Biblical criffdsm it cannot but produce on efTect on Christian 
faith In its broader aspects Lot roe then sol down what appear 
to me tho clucf results of this cntlcism os obtained up to tho 
present daj with tlio names of thilr disco\erers I must not 
include criticisms of doubtful vahdlU or lesser importance 
nor of course can 1 include criticisms which ore speciolh nij own 
and at present unshared b} othora But tho following results 
appear to me certain 

First tho composite nature of the Pentateuch and tliodi\or8itj 
of its sources Tills was first ob8crvc<l in tho >‘enr 1753 b^ a 
French phj'slclnn in Languedoc Jean Astruo who distinguished 
between tlioso parts of Genesis where tho Ifebrow for God is 
Elohim and those parts where tho Ilobrow is Jehovah* or 
Jehornb Elohim Astruo did not discard tho 3Ioealo authorship, 

> Ykbwtti, according to modem lebolirt. 
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but he thought that Moses had two sets of documents before 
him, and that he used both This general view has been greatly 
expanded by later critics, who have for the most part domed the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and justly, as is held m the 
present work 

Secondly, about 1780, J B Koppe, m the German edition 
of Lowth’s Isaiah, was the first to pomt out that the book of 
Isaiah could not all have been written by one and the same 
author In 1789, Eichhom and Doderlem followed m the same 
sense The separation of the last twenty-seven chapters of the 
book from the rest is of course the clearest pomt m this critical 
decision, and is the only one that need be mentioned here 

Thirdly, m 1783, Corrodi declared the book of Darnel to have 
been written m the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, or about 170 
B o , nearly four hundred years later than the date at which it 
professes to have been written This opmion had already been 
advanced by the Neoplatomst philosopher Porphyry, m the third 
century of the Christian era 

In the begmnmg of the nmeteenth century De Wette startled 
the rehgious world by declarmg that Deuteronomy, so far from 
bemg Mosaic, was not known at aU tiU the time of Josiah, he 
founded this statement on the narrative told m 2 Bangs xxu 

About seventy years after De Wette had pubhshed his view 
about Deuteronomy, Wellhausen announced, on the strength of 
the 44th chapter of Ezekiel, that that prophet did not know the 
book of Leviticus, which must therefore have been written after 
the Babyloman captivity In recording this criticism, with 
which on the whole I agree, I ought to add that it does not appear 
to me to apply to every pajt of Leviticus, e g it does not apply 
to the last chapter^ 

The comparatively late ongm of most of the Psalms has been, 
I beheve, a gradual discovery , very few of the Psalms bemg now 
reckoned to belong to David, at any rate m their present form 

Now take these results as I have given them , omit the more 
subtle pomts of Old Testament criticism, which are innumerable, 
and which are necessardy more subject to doubt than the broader 
conclusions which I have mentioned, omit too the criticism of 
the New Testament, as to which more vacillation has been shown 
by critics, both as to the date of composition of each book and 

^ above statements as to the first authors of the cntioisms mentioned have 
partly from Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, partly from the last edition 
oi the Encyclopccdia Briiannica 
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its nuthorahip can onjonc fail to eco what a weakening of the 
cndonce for (he niirnculous history is implied m these genonUly 
accoplod conclu^onst I am not speaking now of mj own 
opimona which lm^ o been given in carher cliaptcra of this work 
bnt I think that cntic^ in regard to the Old Testament, deserve 
to lx> considered as holding a certain nutliontj iloroovor thla 
authonU is reinforced from (ho rfdo of ph\'sical pcienec which 
has contnbuldl evidence bard to bo challenged as to the non 
histoncal character of the creation and the flood os those naira 
tlvcft are recounted in (ho earlj chapters of (jenedfl It is in 
German} that these results lm\o been mo^t largcl} accepted 
and hence tlic recent German defenders of Christian faith such 
as Ritschl and Ilamnck and Ilcmnann and Kaftan ha\o con 
centred thempolvea on tlio New Testament on the life and work 
of Jesus C^nst os tho ongin from which all religion springs 
I think that tho} ought to Imvo begun with pm}cr to tho invisiblo 
God which Is an net and implies a relation not dependent on 
histor} at all and (lien tho\ might have gone on to tho hfo and 
work of Jesus Christ as the flntt full cxempUfjcation in history 
of the di\rne powvr but to b(*gin witli histon appears to mo 
an error in inctliod licneo I do not regard tliom as perfectly 
succcfwful but I must not denv tho \aluo of (heir writings 
One more remark I ma} make before I Icono tho subject of 
tho development of religion In German} The nnoliitionar} 
impulse of the eighteenth conturj as it let loose the spontaneous 
desires and passions of roan in no ordinar} degree so lot loose 
tho dcsiro for militar} conqiieat Tiio famous monarcha aro 
tlio evidence of this hrodenok tho Second of Prussia and tho 
emperor Kapolcon Tho omporor Napoleon was overthrown 
and more than half a contur} later his nophow heir to his name 
was overthrown too and Franco no longer thinks of him very 
greatly Rut tlio spirit of Fredonok survives in Gennany as 
a part of tlio national gonius If any Gorman historian of the 
future looking back upon tlio war which is now tcarmg Europe 
to pieces inquires wbonco it camo he can hardly avoid saying 
that tho aggressive disposition which Frederick Initiated was ono 
of tho causes leading to it Would It have been possible to prevent 
tho working of that spint m Germany? Had that movement^ 
prospered which grew up in the flrat half of tho nineteenth century 
to bring tho religious spint of Groat Bntain into frmtful o 9 ntaot 

1 Dr AntoM of Rogbr. in RngItTxi, And BonMO In Qomum^ an the b«at known 
namea ooooeotod with tms moretDent. 
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with the rehgious spmt of Germany, the Reformed rehgion m 
both countries bemg recognised as udientmg the Christian 
promise, I cannot but think that the Christian spmt would have 
replaced the mihtary spirit m Gormany, and our own country 
would have profited also But “the nations were walking m 
darkness ” 

I come, at the close of this chapter, to the part which Great 
Britam has taken m the rehgious movements of the last two 
centimes, and of the effect which rehgious scepticism has had 
m this country It was not till the middle of the mneteenth 
century that scepticism really invaded Great Britam, although 
two of the world’s most famous sceptics, Hume and Gibbon, 
adorned our hterature m the eighteenth century, and it would 
be easy to name others But scepticism, and even criticism of 
any decided character, as apphed to the Bibhcal books, were 
for a long tune held at bay, partly by certam strong rehgious 
revivals, of which m the eighteenth century Wesleyanism was 
the most powerful, and partly by the influence of laymen of 
strong character, of whom Dr Johnson is the most famous m the 
eighteenth century The Enghsh poets of both centuries have 
often been purely orthodox Christians, as for instance the 
much-suffermg Wilham Cowper, also Wordsworth, the ardent 
lover of nature and imagmative mterpreter of man, distmguished 
m his early years for his strong sympathy with the French Revo- 
lution, and Robert Browning, curious m his ongmahty, with 
deep flashes of insight mto the fradties of man But mdeed 
almost through the whole of the mneteenth century there were 
m this country laymen, of great distmction and power m vanous 
modes of hfe, who adhered to and advocated the Christian faith 
m its traditional form, accordmg to the creeds It is a matter 
of course that there should have been clerical supporters of the 
creeds, often of great abihty too, and what is known as the 
Oxford movement, of which Keble, Newman, and Pusey were 
the best known leaders, had almost its raison d’etre m the support 
of the creeds Of one of these, John Henry Newman, known 
m his later years as a cardmal of the Roman church, I may say 
somethmg more, mainly on account of his emmence , but partly 
also because he was my uncle, and I hold him m great esteem 
and affection The criticism I make on him is (and this apphes 
to the whole of his hfe) that while himself personally most humble 
and self-sacnflcmg, he yet expected and demanded of the Christian 
society an open and obvious imperial character, which it was not 
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possible for that society to have I do not think I need say more 
than this but I should bko to sot b^ tlio side of bis name 
that of hiB brother (also m> imclo) Francis ^^^Uiam Newman 
a sceptic os to ChnstiamU but dcoplj interested in it, valued 
by mo not less than his brother \iho howevor was more famous 
Of Francis William Newman I would sa} this, that while the 
iUlo of his wnting vnxs sometimes rash and to bo regrottod 
his religious sentiment was sincere and his cntioism often 
pcrHpicncious nor did ho over forget that religion demands 
fearlessness, and that practical good must bo our aim as well as 
theoretical truth I have alwa>*8 lamented that these two uncles 
of mine could not have intcrwoxen, and b> interweaving have 
modified their respective first pnnclples 

I ha\o begun it wnll bo iiccn to mention British sceptics 
and it will bo proper for mo now to mention those tao imwiUing 
sceptics Thomas CarUIo and John Ruakin No one who reads 
Cari^IoB earlier writings can doubt that lie would gladly iiavo 
been a Christian if it had been possible for him oonsoicntioualy 
to bo fio He drew liis scepticism from Germonj and ho drew 
also from Germany great breadth of 8\Tupathj although it cannot 
bo domed that in his later } cars this was narrowed his picturesque 
singular and forcible 8t>le wos his own Rusldn wos a far more 
unwilling sceptic than Carlyle his sjTnpatUies iroro deeply 
bound up with Clirlalinn art and Chnstinn feeling and the pathetic 
weakness of his later years was doubtless duo to this clash of reason 
and feeling in him ho is after all an Interpreter of Christlornty 
m some of Its most cliaracterlstio manifestations and no reader 
of his ordinary writings would suspect that ho n'as a sceptic at all 
James Morlineau (a philosopher os well os a theologian) 
would have disclaimed the obaraoter of a sceptio and hardly 
ought to bo reokoned os such but he Is so very oritloal that ho 
docs appear to bo on the borders of it as for as Christiamty Is 
concomed Tills disposition Is shared by many of the Germans 
though not I tliink by the Kitsohban school and it Is really 
difficult to know whore onticism attaoks so many pomts as to 
pass over Into scepticism That Martinoau had a strongly 
religious mind there is no doubt whatever and in this sense neither 
he nor Carlyle nor Ruakin nor F W Newman was a sceptio 
bnt the crucial difference which separates a Christian from a 
non-Christian appears to mo to be this that a Christian behoves 
Jesns of Nororeth to have a real government over us a real 
direction of us now the non Christian does not believe this 
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My own knowledge of Martmeau’s works is not so thorough as 
to enable me to say confidently how he would have placed himself 
m regard to the difference of which I have spoken 

If I have referred to British poets who were orthodox Christians, 
I ought to notice the fact that others have been sceptics Byron 
and Shelley were such, though with a regard, and I think I may 
say reverence, for the name and character of Jesus Christ Such 
a reverence undoubtedly was felt by Matthew Arnold, by 
Swinburne not so clearly , though it should be remembered that 
one of Swmbume’s most beautiful poems was m praise of a female 
samt of the Roman church, Catherme of Siena Students of 
physical science have naturally some disposition to rehgious 
scepticism, for the faculties which they especially cultivate are 
qmte different from rehgious faith, yet I do not think that m 
Great Bntam, on the whole, physical science has given its 
authonty to scepticism Darwm partly did so, but humihty 
and candour are never wantmg m his utterances on this subject 

No mention of British sceptics ought to leave James MiU 
uu mentioned, or his more famous son, John Stuart MiU, who 
followed m his steps, but with much reserve , the approximations 
of the yoijnger Mill to Chnstiamty, though hmited m degree, 
were very touchmg, and very noteworthy Of Herbert Spencer 
I have spoken m the first chapter of the present work 

I must be slow to speak about rehgious tendencies m Great 
Bntam durmg the last twenty-five years, beyond saymg that 
Bibhcal cnticism has been greatly extended m this country durmg 
that time That Great Bntam has taken a worthy part, though 
with some deficiencies, m the development of the modem mmd 
on this most important of all subjects, I would mamtam , and 
perhaps I may fitly end this chapter with a few quotations from 
Bntish wnters which appear to me worthy of bemg remembered 
First I will give that noble passage from Richard Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, at the close of his first book, concermng 
the function and importance of law m the umverse 

■\^Tierefore that here we may briefly end of Law there can no less be 
acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world all thmgs m heaven and earth do her homage, 
the very least as feelmg her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power both Angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in difierent sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy 

Next let me refer to bishop Butler, who m the first chapter 
of his Analogy expressed the opmion (which neither philosophy 
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nor religion v,i\\ rcom) that in somo eenso the lower animals 
may possibly bo immortal But quite ns original and more 
movmg is Iho following passage from his sermon on the Lovo 
of God 

Consider wherein thftl pr rw n cc of n friend wlilch han often 

»o *10505 ao hflrct M wholh to t!>o mind nnd entirely eonpcnd 

oil other aiTectloo* and rrpnrdKi anil wliicli Iterlf afTords the hightwi utls 
faction and enjoj*m»mU He {■ vritliln rrach of the aenae*. Now a* our 
ewpadlles of perce p tion ImprmT we alwll ba\e perhap* by aomo focultj 
entirely new a perception of God * pr rwenee with i» In a nenrrr and stricter 
wnj j rinco it U cerliUn he U more intimately preemt with tm than any 
thing cl*o can be IVoof of the cTiutenee and prewnco of any being is 
quit© different from the Immediate perception the con^dotutncM of it. 
WTiat then will bo llw joy of iKort which hi* prt-wnce nnd the light of 
lii* countenance who I* tiu life of tl»« universe will Inspire good men 
with when they thall ha\T a sensation that he is thn wurtnlner of their 
being that they exist In hJraj when they thall feel hit Influence to cheer 
nnd enhren and tupport thrlr frame tn a manner of which we h*\‘o now 
no eoncepifont Ho will be In a literal tense their ttreogth and their 
portion for ever 

1 conecivo that the above pomago expresses a truth which 
oren now Is dawning on mankind 

It Is, of course, cos) to moke aflirmatjons concerning the value 
of Christian fatth and mich avowals will be rendil) accepted by 
Clinstlaus It Is not Chnstlans but sceptics whom I would ask, 
not indeed to accept as truth but to consider whether Borao truth 
may not belong to the words wbloh Samuel Taylor Colondgo 
twelve dajtf before his death wrote for the future perusal of his 
godson then an Infant 

I now on the mo of my departure drclaro to yT5U that health is a 
groat bleWng— competence obtained by honourable industry a groat 
hireling— and a great biesring it is to ha\‘o kind faithful and lONdng friends 
and rctati\‘es{ but tliat the groetest of nil blesaings as it is tho moat 
ennobling of nil pririlcges, Is (o bo Indeed n Christlao, 

hroro tho close of tho TabJe/alk^ 

My interpretation of what it Ib to bo a Christian has not boon 
oltogothor tho interpretation of Coleridge but I do not think 
it 80 alien from his but that I ma^ quote tho above passage with 
oommoudation 

Both soeptlcs and Christians might oonaldor tho words of 
Byron — a sinner but not a fool — when ho contrasts Christianfl 
with tho Master of Christians Ho has been spooking of tho 
injufltioo of mankind to tholr toaohors and has appoolod to Looko, 
Bacon, and Socrates and then ho adds 
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and thon, Diviner stdl, 

Whose lot it 18 by man to be mistaken, 

And thy pure creed made sanction of all ill 

How was thy toil rewarded? 

From Don Juan, canto xv 

I am takmg, it will be seen, passages that have struck me, 
and have remamed m my memory 

That profound poem, Tennyson’s In Merruyriam (which 
unmtelhgent persons misunderstand as an attempt to prove 
immortahty — ^it is really an attempt to conceive what immortahty 
may be, especially m relation to our visible experience) contains 
a few stanzas, weU known mdeed, but so important as a new 
development of Christian faith, that they must not be omitted 
here' 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sms of will. 

Defects of doubt, and tamts of blood. 

That nothing walks with aimless feet. 

That not one life shall be destroyed 
Op cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile complete. 

That not a worm is cloven m vam. 

That not a moth with vam desire 
Is shTivel’d m a fruitless fire. 

Or but subserves another’s gam 

The poet goes on with words of h umili ty , but the humihty does 
not debar the hope 

Lastly, let me quote the poet, from whom the verses are 
taken, which appear on the title-page of this work — ^Arthur 
Hugh Clough No tenderer, no wiser spirit breathed m the 
nmeteenth century He is generally counted as a sceptic, and 
a sceptic as to miracles he certainly was , he discarded, with pam 
and anguish, the behef m the physical resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, but his conclusion is affirmation and not demal, and 
appeals to the higher hfe beyond sense 

Though dead, not dead, 

Not gone, though fled. 

Not lost, though vanished. 

In the great gospel and true creed. 

He IS yet risen mdeed, 

Christ 18 yet risen 



CHAPTER XXVn 

TItE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 

In the work of which I am now entering on the conolading 
chapter! hare endcaroured to trnce ibrovgh aJJ hiatojy, and oren 
in those ages which on earth preceded haman history, the tokens 
which show that Ufo la both attracted and nourish^ by powers 
which are not manifest to our bodily senses which attraction 
and nourishment is the theme expnised by the word rchgion 
I have endeavoured to show that the oxpcnonces of religion have 
oolminatcd in Chrlstlamtj which has strengthened the energies 
and faculties of men in no common degree and has thrown light 
on the nature of those invisible powers which surround our visible 
life and jot I have been obliged to argue that Christianity no 
less than other forms of robgion has been subject to drawbaoks 
owing to the natural tendonoy of men to mingle error with truth 
and espedoUy their tendency to assimilate the divine goremment 
of the world to the govemraent which has been eicrcifled by 
earthly kings and rulers I have tried to separate the true from 
tbo false by tbo evidence of history and now I must try to show 
what the result should bo when wo regard the conduct of mankind 
in the future 

Mankind ought to bo taught first of all to aim at nght oonduot 
and by nght conduct is to bo understood conduct which inoreasee 
living energy and happiness I put living energy before happiness 
because living energy is tho causo and happiness the effect if 
wo disregard living energy, wo may obtain happiness by chance 
but wo shall not be securo in It 

We must begin with trying to determine nght conduct and 
to praotiso it the details of nght conduct will differ with 
every different person but tho general prlnolplo always is to 
bestow our labour on that which will inoreaso living energy in 
ourselves and others to the greatest degree we cannot help 
giving some preference to ourselvee hy reason of the fact that 
w© know oar own ouvnznsianoee and ootivo poaaihUitiea bo mndh 

20—2 
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better than we know those of anyone else, but any preference 
given to ourselves on other grounds than this i§ an error in 
conduct 

Right conduct must engage our attention before we come to 
rehgion, and this is practically affirmed by the most theological 
of aU the writers m the New Testament when he says 

He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God 
whom he hath not seen 

We begm with human affections and with acts which have 
mankmd m view, before we come to divme affections and acts 
which have God m view No recent writer has expressed this 
sequence so clearly and tersely as the poet Arthur Hugh Clough, 
whom I have already twice quoted, and will now quote again, 
the foUowmg hnes, addressed to God, are entitled Qm laborai, 
oral 

O only Source of all our hght and hfe, 

"V^Tiom as our truth, om strength, we see and feel. 

But whom the hours of mortal moral strife 
Alone anght reveal! 

Mme inmost soul, before Thee inly brought. 

Thy presence owns mefiable, divine. 

Chastised each rebel self-encentered thought. 

My will adoreth Thine 

With eye downdropt, if then this earthly mmd 
Speechless remam, or speechless e’en depart, 

Nor seek to see — for what of earthly land 
Can see Thee as Thou art? — 

If well-assured ’tis but profanely bold 

In thought’s abstractest forms to seem to see. 

It dare not dare the dread commumon hold 
In ways unworthy Thee 

O not unowned, thou shalt unnamed forgive. 

In worldly walks the prayerless heart prepare, 

And if m work its hfe it seem to hve, 

Shalt make that work be prayer 

Nor times shall lack, when while the work it, phes. 
Unsummoned powers the b lindin g film shall part, 

And scarce by happy tears made dim, the eyes 
In recogmtion start 

But, as thou wiliest, give or e’en forbear 
The beatific supersensual sight, 

So, with Th^ blessing blest, that humbler prayer 
Approach Thee morn and mght 

It Will be seen that Clough acknowledges a certam atve before 
the Unknown Supreme Power as befittmg manldnfl at ‘all times, 
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and conoorrent with the very firat efforts after praoticfil acti6n 
and this may be conceded but for nearer approaoh to the Deity 
he regards the performance of our duty towards men as the 
essential precedent In this he appears to me to lay the way 
open for a teaching which shall be tiiily Christian and which yet 
shall acknowledge the natural rights of sceptics for m the com 
plexities of circumstance many men are quite blamelessly agnostics 
or even atheists How to conduct on argument with agnostics 
or atheists cannot be detemuned in the general for every man 
differs in his preconceptions and agnostics and atheists differ 
among themselves just as other men do but it is a necessary 
question how a child shall bo taught his or her moral and rehgioufl 
duties I think it would be somewhat in the following way that 
I would teach them or rather that a mother might teach her 
child 

Yon ihonld always try to bo nioe to other people and kind to tbem. 
If yon And that yon do not get what yon want* or if somebody hnrt* yon 
do not be in too groat a harry to cry out or to quarrel with the person 
who has bnrt yon, bat soy in yoor own mind* 0 God help mo. Now I 
most ten yon who God is. He baa never been seen by anyone* bnt we 
know that he Uvea and helps those who ask him for help a^ the person 
who has told ns most about Jesus Ghnst of whom I w£D toll yon 

more preeantiy bnt just now yon may only remember that he was the 
wisest end best man who ever lived. He taught ns to speak to God as 
our Father Now yon know that you have a father whom yon can ee© 
just as yon can sec mo your mother j and your father bolpe yon* jnst as 
I help yon { but Qod helps yon in a different way and a way which I cannot 
doBoribo to you, bnt you win find It out for yourself. He helps yon not 
to be greedy and not to bo quarrelsome; and 11 yon say to him in your 
own mind O God, help mo bo win make yon so strong that yon will 
be happy even If yon do not get your own way and oven if yon are htni 
you win feel it leas and wHl presently not fed it at alL 

■When yon say 0 God help mo, that is oaDod praying It is not 
always easy to pray and perhaps at first yon may think it no use praying ; 
bnt it is of use and wo aD may get hdp in this way and tho world has 
become a happier place to live in booaose men have prayed to God- 

Yon must not think that I know aD about Qod- Tb«e is a greet deed 
which I do not know and there Is a greet deal which no one knows, not 
even tbs wisest people that have over livedi but we ere not quite ignorant 
of what be Is. When there is Bomething which we partly know but 
which nobody knows entirely wo caU that a mystery or myitorlous ; 
and most things are myvteiions but nothing is so mysterlons as God- 
We are however sure of this, that in a certain sens© we have come from him 
he is the parent of all' of us* not in the same sense as that In which your 
father and mother are your parents, bnt quite as truly ; and thcrugh it is 
a very mysterious thing, yet wS beHeve that if be had not willed it you 
would no^ have been bom ; and no one is bom without Qod s wfU that he 
or she should \re bom- 
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Now I must tell you about Jesus Chnst, who has helped us to know 
what God is more than anyone else who ever hved. His first name was 
Jesus, but his disciples felt truly that he, and he alone, could lead men 
mto eternal hfe, which is the greatest thmg any man has ever done, or 
can possibly do, and hence they were sure he was the kmg whom God 
desired all men to obey , and that is the meaning of Christ So they called 
him , and we call him, Jesus Chnst. When I say that he was a kmg, or 
rather that he is a kmg, you must not think that he is a kmg hke those who 
reign here on earth m great outward splendour and with armies to defend 
them There is some outward splendour belongmg to him, for aU the 
cathedrals and churches m Christian lands were built m his honour , but 
he would still be a kmg even if there j^ere no church or cathedral m the 
world He is a km g because many men love him and trust him, and do 
what he has told them to do , and when all men imderstand him, he will 
be still more obeyed than he is now. 

He is loved and trusted because he was so good, and because he has 
made it clear to men that there is another hfe beyond this hfe He did 
not despise this life, he liked to be happy m this hfe just as we all hke 
to be happy m this hfe , but he would not make other people unhappy m 
order that he himself might be happy- On the contrary, he went without 
thmgs himself m order to make other people strong and happy But he 
could not help oSendmg his felIow*coimtrymen, because they were wrong 
m some thmgs, and he could not help teUmg them so, and they were 
angry with him, and caused him to be crucified and slam He knew that 
they would do this, and of course it was great pam to him ‘to be crucified 
and slam, but he felt sure that God would recompense him for all his 
pam. He trusted m God , and you may ask if God reaUy did recompense 
him Yes, that is what we believe, and we beheve it because we find 
that by behevmg it, by praymg to Jesus m heaven as well as to God m 
heaven, we obtam a strength which we cannot obtam otherwise, and a 
power of umtmg among ourselves for all good works 

Remember, my child, to pray to God first, for this is what Jesus Christ 
has told us to do, and this is what will show you that there is somethmg 
which IS a help to you beyond aU the thmgs which we see and know m 
this world, but when you ask yourself what is most pleasmg to God, 
remember that what is most pleasmg to him is that you should attach 
yourself to Jesus Chnst, pra3Tng to Jesus Chnst also as to one who hears 
you, smce Jesus Chnst has restored among men that divme spint which 
mankmd had lost, and which gives us assurance that we shall hve agam 
after dymg m this world 

I must tell you, now, what I mean by speakmg of that divme spmt 
which mankmd had lost The men and women who hve m the world 
now, and the men and women of whom you read m past tunes, have aU 
been imperfect, they have not been altogether kmd to one another, nor 
have they always prayed to God, or trusted m God , but there is m every 
man and every woman and every boy and every girl somethmg which 
tells him or her to be land to others and to trust m God , and there is 
reason^ to think that this love and trust was our first ongmal state, when 
long before our birth m this world we lived m the bosom of God our 

^ See pages 462 and 463, and compare (as a similar tkougli not identical new) 
the passage on the FaU m Coleridge’s Table Talk, p 61 
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bcavenJy pdrmt TWj I* ft \*cry mystcricms rabjoct ood rcbgjous pooplo 
exprws It by tayhig that mnnW^ ftTOft foUrn race. But tbo« who regain 
thi# tpint of lo\‘o ftnd tnirtfulnww will nfter their death as we believe 
Uvo with Ood ftnd Jesu* CltriH in heoven and will help thoeo who come 
lifter them to bo good and tnutfol oven as thoj tborniolveft ba'O learnt 
to bo good and tnutfuL Lm*D and tnivt are what bind all good men and 
women together whether In thja hfo or In the next lifei and >*00 may 
alwajw pray to anyone whom yoo lovo and tnnt who haa died and whom 
yon believe to bo with God and with Je«as Christ though this is another 
great mvatery for you cannot sea or distinguish them and strict!) speaking 
you do not Imow that they answer you but when men become better 
and more religious wo hopo to hnro clearer knowledge as to this. 

Remember that sjmpathy with others, that is to say feeling what they 
feel and helping them Is one of the roost important things in tbo world i 
and to trust otbers is no leas Important though we cannot alwaj^ trust 
e ve r y one and cvm good people aoroetiroea saj and do things in which 
tho) are not to bo beUe\*ed or followed! but we mav always trust God 
and pray to God and If wo bear In mind our own ignorance and oiir own 
Ilnhility to go w rong wo shall learn more ond more where wo are right in 
trusting others and where wo cannot tnut them or follow them. o hft% 0 
good hope that in tWs way all men will become stronger and more united} 
and then they will form what U called a society that is a number of people 
acting together and helping one another A society of men apd women 
who unite bccauso they bell«A*o In God and in Jesus Christ Is called a ebnreh 
lor a church does not property mean a building though somo buDdlngs 
are called churches bemuse Christian men and women meet in them to 
pray But tho proper meaning of a oburch Is a society of men and 
women who unite together because they bello\ e in Ood and in Jesus Christ 
Churches may go wrong just ns nrfn and women may go wrong t but the 
pow er and the spirit of God which makes men and women better will make 
chxircbea better too as time goes on { this is what baa happened lo the past 
and this Is what wo beiicne will happen In tbe future 

I think that that would bo on intoUigible account even to a 
child of what wo moan by duty and religion, though I do not 
any It oould all bo given to a child at once and everyone must 
Bpcak aa he or she individually believes, and I am not prescribing 
any form of words This however is tho kind of foundation of 
instruction that I would lay and l£ the reader feels that his own 
belief is not wholly alien from what I have just said I may go 
on to say what appear to mo the most Important subjects among 
men to-day, and how rehgion may help in the treatment of therm 

Bodily health is one of tho most Important subjects of human 
interest and all men ought to pray for it and not merely for health 
in the abstract but for strength when their health is endangered 
in any particular way The first thrcatenlngs of illnees can often 
be suoceeefully met whereas if it be allowed to gather head, 
it will heoomo senous and it is m the perception of these first 
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threatemngs and m the instantaneous lifting up of the heart to God 
for strength to meet them that the value of rehgion m this particular 
respect mainly consists, though of course m senous illness "we 
ought to pray also, but without expecting immediate dehverance 
from it , for there are many cases m which the bodily functions 
have been put so awry that it takes time to straighten them out, 
even with all proper restfulness and the greatest care. Prayer 
does help m these cases, though as a rule gradually , and m mortal 
lUnesses it helps m qmetmg and elevatmg the soul. 

The poverty of the necessitous poor is to societies what lU- 
health is to mdividual persons, the remedies for it are neither 
easy nor simple, but a right temper is the condition without 
which aU remedies wiU fail, a temper which can take advantage 
either of mdividual seh-demal or social agencies or legislative 
action accordmg to the possibihties and requirements of the 
situation, but which never ceases to have for its aim the removal 
of those evils which come from the mequahties of fortune among 
ma nkin d The faults which produce these mequahties he partly 
with the poor, though on the whole more with the nch; the 
remembrance of the divme judgments, by which the patient 
worker is rewarded even m this life if we have regard to broad 
issues, but m any case m his eternal welfare, is the substratum 
of reasonable hope for the future on which we have to build 

Nothmg that I have said above, either as regards bodily 
illness or as regards poverty, ought to be mterpreted as under- 
valumg purely human agencies for the removal of these evils, 
medicme, surgery, education, samtation, and many other arts and 
fields of working might be instanced as distmguishmg the present 
age m a pecuhar manner, and as causes of great improvement m 
the weKare of human beings But rehgion occupies a central 
position among them all, setting right the tone of the min d, and 
thereby enablmg a due proportion to be preserved m the various 
forms of action, and enablmg men to wait for those critical 
moments when the tune is npe for improvement to be achieved 
successfully 

It IS now proper to say something about the relation of 
Christian churches towards each other Of Christian chmches, 
I say , but it may be asked me, Is the Christian Church, as a smgle 
society, to be ignored ? No, I do not ignore it , but the Christian 
Church, spoken of thus absolutely, transcends our knowledge, 
the elect, who are all around us, are not easily discermble as the 
elect The elect are the true Christian Church, to be revealed 
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in duo tirao What fro wo plninly with onr present senses ore 
Christian churches each church nn impcrfe<it scmblnnco of the 
true Church of tho elect each church aiming at perfection but 
at present folhng short of It In ono wa} or another Between 
churches which differ in doclnno, fnendship maj bo aimed at 
tho likenesses should on a rule bo brought into prominence more 
than the diffcrencos but of course discussion of differences is 
unavoidable and ma} take placo In a perfectly friendly manner 
Tho greatest practical difficulty which attends such ^scusslons 
is that the} have generally no effect wbatorer in changing tho 
belief or tho practices of anj religious bodj taken os a whole 
Jndinduals change their beliefs and their pmetfees but changes 
on a largo scale do not tako plaeo and hence religious discussion 
appears to have a paltry and artlffoial character and Is discredited 
beforo It is started But thow who feel tho Christion religion 
and Christian theologj to bo of real and great importance may 
renvo ita credit among ordinary people who have no liking for 
theology by following tho two following principles First, by 
promoting tho co-opcration of differing rehgious bodies in all 
matters which ho outaldo religious differences Thoro is for 
instance a great deal of knowledge of tho poor possessed by tho 
clergy and religious ministers of all denominations which Is 
inoffoctlro because It is conflned to so few Intercourpo being 
comparatively rare between Roman Catholic priests and Anglican 
clorgj betiveon Roman Catholic pnesls and Nonconformist 
minlstoTB between Anglican clergy and Nonconformist ministers 
Such intcrcourso ought not to bo enforced in any way but if the 
ralnistorB of religion felt how grcntlj their own authority would 
bo extended b> a larger and freer intcrcourso among themselves 
on ordlnarj social matters I think they would somehow manage 
to procure such intcrcourso and that tho whole commumty 
woidd profit bj it But secondly those la}’mcn m any roUgious 
body who feci that rohgion and in pnrtioular tho Christian 
roU^on has real value ought to study the principles of religion 
more than they do I must add that they ought to study 
sceptical writers os well as roligione writers they ought to see 
what con bo said against Christianity or any form of Christianity 
as well as what can bo said m its favour This is an essential 
condition of real and genuine interest being token in religion 
such as is taken at tho present day in phyaicol science I doi^bt 
however if discussion between tho ministers of differing religions 
bodies 18 very much to bo rocommonded they are too much 
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bound to support tbeir respective beliefs for it to be easy to be 
perfectly fair in such a discussion Laymen are not exposed to 
this difficulty m anythmg hke the same degree, and if laymen 
would study the subject of rehgion, discussion nught take place 
with really valuable results. I am not, be it observed, saymg 
anything against the clergy wntmg on theology, that is to be 
expected as a matter of course , it is only when such wntmg has 
a partisan character that it is necessarily difficult for them to 
preserve fairness 

I do not beheve reumon between separated religious bodies to 
be at ah. possible at the present day , friendliness between them 
IS possible, and should be aimed at I think, too, that fnendhness 
between Christians on the one hand, and the followers of the other 
great rehgions of the world on the other hand, should be aimed at ; 
those rehgions, m spite of their defects, have real value ; and this 
may be acknowledged without impairing the supenor claims of 
Chnstiamty 

By candour, patience, and mdustry it may be hoped that 
mankind wiU m time approximate to each other on this profound 
and difficult subject of religion , and (I may add) it is to be hoped 
that there will be a real revelation of a spmtual world, imperfectly 
apprehended by us now, a world m which death does not occur. 
But mutual good feehng must precede the attainment of any 
such subhme vision 

It wiU be seen that I am trymg to show what should be the 
practical direction of the efforts of mankind in the future , and 
I am therefore noting the difficulties which have to be removed 
before harmomous co-operation can be arrived at, and the next 
great difficulty on which I must touch is that which arises from the 
simultaneous existence of different powerful nations, neighbours 
to each other, each keenly desirous of surpassmg the others m 
power The rivalry thence ensumg is the chief cause of wars, 
and at the moment when I write, one of the greatest wars of all 
history is gomg on One remark, and one only, will I make 
about that war Among the many painful discords which it has 
evoked, none concerns us m England so mtunately as the charge 
brought agamst us by the Germans, that we, the Enghsh, planned 
the war secretlybeforehand. The evidence which theybrmg forward 
for that assertion hes m certam documents which they found m 
the state archives m Brussels after their armies had captured that 
city, and this evidence is put forward m a pamphlet (clearly 
semi-official, and published m Berlin , I beheve m December, 
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1014) entitled "Dio Belgischo Ifcatralittlt " I havo read that 
pamphlet very carefully, and am certain that no fair minded 
Inquirer will aay that it shows any design on tho part of the Bntish 
Government to make or promote war against Germany It docs 
show that tho Bntish Government were afraid lest Germany should 
invado Belgium (was their fear unwarranted f) and tried to guard 
against such invasion But of intended aggression bv England 
there Is no trace In it, and if anjuno wishes to sec absolute 
disjiroof of the idea that Croat Bntain contemplated such nggres 
Sion ho will find it in the despatch* written by Sir Edward Grey 
in April, 1012 in which that statesman descnTies his interview 
at that time with the Belgian Minister In London Bo It remem 
bered Uiat the charge made h\ tho German semi official pamphlet 
was not made against England alono it was made against 
Belgimn also , It was (o the effect that Great Bntain and Belgium, 
together, were consplnng to attack Germany Now this inter 
view of Sir Edward Grej with tho Belgian Minister shows Great 
Bntain and Belgium not os fcllow-conspirators but as divided 
by a very real suspicion Tho Belgian Minister has heard that 
Great Bntain may possibly invado Belpum In order to forestall 
an invasion of Belgium by Germany Sir Edward Grey assures 
him that no Bntish Minister could possiblj think of such a course, 
or could bo tho first to violate Iho neutrahty of Belgium As a 
matter of fact Great Britain only sent troops Into Belgium in 
August 1014, at tho request of tho Belgian Government, and 
after Germany, with overpowering forces bad invaded that 
country 

I trust that it has not been out of place for me to defend tho 
good faith of my own country boro it is not on abstruse matter 
and tho caso is perfectly plain yet it is tho Mnd of accusation 
that is capable of sowing hatred in tho mmds of many generations 
and It is very dealrablo that tho means of refuting it should be 
clearly known Of tho general causes of this great war and its 
possible issues, I must soy nothing it is too great a subject to 
be treated os a detail in a work like tho present But respecting 
tho peace which must at some time or other follow this war it 
is desirable to say something How soon that peace will come 
or what will bo tho terms of it we know not, but whenever it 
oomos and whoever may have been viotorious then will bo the 
opportunity for tho Christian spirit to show itself That there 

* ThkdefpatehwlllbofoQDdmpiwSSS^OafUrJ W EMdlam iiroilc, 
c/ Twth* Dmf. 
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are true Christians in every country of Europe cannot be doubted , 
men who can be patriotic without bemg unjust, men who can 
value their own form of Chnstiamty without despismg other 
forms What can, these true Christians do, to heal the wounds 
of the nations, and to make future wars impossible^ 

Let them remmd all men, not obtrusively but firmly, that 
our first aim should be the welfare of all , that m the mtercourse 
between men, forgiveness is one of the things most needed, 
forgiveness implymg that hope takes precedence m our mmds 
over distressful memones Let them remind all men, agam„ 
that m order to secure victory over nature, the umted efforts of 
all are needed, for the bhnd agencies of nature wiH assuredly 
overpower human life and brmg it to nought, if our umon as men 
is corrupted and lost The mechamcal forces which mankind 
utdise for their own benefit are for the most part expended as 
they are used, coal, for mstance, is almost sure to come to an 
end some day, though how soon we do not know To say that it 
does not matter what happens when we are 'dead and gone, is to 
throw scorn on the generations of the future We cannot help 
some losses m the future , but we can at any rate do our best to 
make the forces of life mutually co-operative, not mutually 
destructive Life reproduces life, the hving energies of our 
globe wdl not necessarily die out But they will die out, if they 
are arrayed against each other for their mutual destruction, 
and then all the labours of past ages on earth will be brought to 
nought We cannot look upon such an end with equanimity, 
and therefore we cannot but ask whether the influences which 
promote fnendship and umty may not be made to prevail over the 
influences which promote discord and death , thus, and thus only, 
can we quench for ever selfish mdolence, greedy ambition, revenge- 
ful hate Let us pray to God with all our heart and soul that 
none of these evil passions may survive m us If love can over- 
power hatred m the mmds of men, then is there hope for the 
future of mankmd That is what aU rehgious men should strive 
and pray for; men who are not rehgious may strive for it (and 
we must not scorn their aid), but the Divme help cannot, I feel 
sure, be dispensed with 

Many, many other difficulties are there which must be met 
by mankmd m the future, many labours that must be imder- 
taken, many traditional errors and faults that must be mitigated 
and abohshed, many new perceptions that must be cultivated, 
and tlus must be done with moderation, not m undue haste, but 
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with ft careful survey of what ia powiblo and steady application 
and energy 

Of the physical probloma before us the reclaiming of deserts 
is probably the most Important of human problems, 1 have 
not mentioned in this chapter, though I have in previous chapters, 
the relation between the sexes Jvo one who candidly considers 
the state of tho world can doubt that women need more protection 
than they have at tho present daj If lovo could be made a 
permanent element m famil) life that would bo tho most cfRcient 
protection for them but selQshness will not very soon bo onnl 
hilated on earth and tho wftja in which women suffer need very 
Bcnous and deep attention 

Tho different colours of different races of men is a fact not 
strange in itself but it cngcndcra contempt and dislike m a notable 
degree It should bo our endeavour to overcome these feelings 
but this cannot be dono all at once and it is not desirable that, 
at pre'yjnt marriages should bo frequent between men and women 
differing In hue But cvcry'thlng should bo dono to promote a 
goneral umty of sentiment between different races thot Is to 
say, ft wilhngness to admire virtue and courage by whomsoever 
displayed, whether llio doer of good deeds bo white or black 
yellow or coppcr-coloured and every effort also should bo made 
to raise tho l^crior races in tho scido of intelbgcnco and civilisation 
In this way true and perfect unity of mankind may at last bo 
achieved, with ftU tho outward signs of such unitj and if wo must 
not bo too liaaty In our efforts to rcahso this unity wo must 
never lose sight of it os our idcid aim 

Tho government of tlio infonor animals and their utilisation 
for human needs as well os tho caro of them for their own happiness 
is a Bubjoct that docs attract much attention at this moment, 
and deserves even more attention than it obtains It cannot be 
denied that their happiness has genorall\ been postponed m 
those who have to deal with thorn, to tholr utflisation for human 
needs and I am afraid that this will oontinuo to be tho case for 
ft consldorablo time but it should bo tho effort of all nght-foeling 
persons to raise in our estimation the value of tho happmoss of 
tho whole animal world. It is a difficult question whether there 
is any animal so dolotonous as to deserve absolute extinotion 
I am not ablo to deny that thero aro such but a more dear-seeing 
person might convict mo of error What however is really to 
bo lamented is that some of the noblest animals are in danger 
of eitmot on, owing to the sporting proponsitios of man as fori 
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instance elephants , care should be taken to prevent this, and to 
preserve them. But it may be impossible to preserve hons and 
tigersj bears and wolves, all that can be said is that it is not 
nght to prejudge the question too absolutely against them. As 
to insects, it is difficult not to desire the extmction of mosqmtoes , 
though it IS said (with what truth I know not) that they are 
necessary for the production of beautiful 'flowers m Sibena. 
Whether they have any value of this kmd elsewhere, I have not 
heard. 

To what end do these great and difficult problems, which I 
have just been enumeratmg, pomt? What is the final goal of 
humamty ^ We cannot imagme it , but if it be true, as m my 
first chapter I have argued that it is true, that the earth is capable 
of an eternal development, then the orgamsmg power of man, 
aided by God, may transform the whole human race, and mdeed 
all terrestrial life, m a manner and to an extent far surpassing 
any development known to have taken place m past ages Further, 
I would connect this future development with a change which 
has taken place m the past, which is usually thought of as simply 
material, but m which there may be a spiritual significance as 
weU I have spoken of it as probable that the heat, hght, and 
energy of the sun result from orgamsmg power, which we cannot 
but connect with hfe. If so, then there was orgamsmg power at 
work m the earth m those remote days when the earth was a 
part of the solar orb , and we must suppose that the whole earth, 
and not merely its surface, was then the recipient of this orgamsmg 
power, and was being modelled by it throughout the ‘whole of 
its texture But now, at the present day, we have no reason to 
suppose that there is any orgamsmg power m the mtenor of the 
earth, though we know that the hvmg creatures on the surface 
of the earth are organised, and that man m particular is not only 
an orgamsed bemg, but wields no small orgamsmg power on his 
own account Is it not clear, if this accoimt be true, that the 
separation of the earth from the sun was not merely a matenal 
separation, but that it mvolved a separation of a spiritual kmd ^ 
By that separation hfe must have been almost entirely extmgmshed, 
though not qmte entirely, for we know that hfe still exists on 
the earth’s surface In every age the earth’s surface has been 
m contact with the solar rays, has been receivmg influences from 
the sun , and it is therefore probable that the seeds of hfe have 
never been wholly absent from the earth, though the manner m 
which they may have been preserved is whoUy outside our 
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present experience Wo are in presence of a mystery , bat it is 
not an irrational mj'stcry it simply means that wo ore ignorant 
of certain primmval forms of life, and of the environment m which 
those pmnajval forms were aitoated We must suppose that 
onvironmont to have been aenal, but full of moisture as to its 
temperature, wo have little means of judging but we may 
remember that just os at the present day the earth s centre is 
probably at a temperature which would at once destroy all terres- 
trial life known to ns so m those remote ages the molten or 
gaseous state of the earth maj have been quite compatible 
With a moderate temporaturo on the/oxtenor of its gaseous 
envelope 

If the hypothesla I have just ventured to frame be true (and 
I think it is, all things considered, the moat reasonable hypothesis 
respecting the origin of tcrrcstnal life) then there has been m 
the inhabitants of the earth, a aplntual Pall or In other words 
a disorganisation not wholly dcalruotivo of life but rendering 
life difBoult and Imperilling it Tb© history of hie on the earth 
as fat os wo know it exactly coincides with this description. 
Life oven at the present day is difBoult is subject to perils 
but it was more difficult, more subject to perils In the ages that 
are past There never was an age In which it might not have 
been ^said, in the words of Hanilet The time is out of 
joint ' 

Reflecting on this wo ahsU see that the dootrme of the Poll 
of man though not literally true acoording to any of the forms 
va which, it has httharto hcftw has yet a trtitlL tn It 

spiritual life as we know it has been subject to an ancient 
degeneracy — a degeneracy more ancient than anyone has yet 
conceived But though that degeneraoy m certain of its aspects 
is still with us yet the human race In the person of Jesus of 
Nasareth haa touched the bottom of it and has arrived at oon 
tact with that Divme power which can sustom us and deliver ns 
not from phymoal death but through physioal death. The 
w arm th of spiritual love oonneots us with those who have passed 
away and this spiritual love aooumulate* as the years roll on 
gallant deeds are performed anew in one generation after another 
and propagate a fire in the hearts of men. There is vanety in 
the aots done in the words Eqiofceu but the passion and the 
stimulus which prompts them is always of the same quality and 
that quahty is divme That there will be errors and ains in the 
future we must still expect but there is more and more power 
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m our regenerate race to overcome the corruptmg influence which 
impaired human nature m the ages that are past Thus, with 
more defimte meaning and with a more- definite hope than the 
apostle Paul himself could have entertamed, we may repeat his 
words 

We all, with unvehed face reflecting as a mir ror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed mto the same image from glory to glory 
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I HAVE written In this book of groat teachers and of great 
kings, of the rise and fall of empires, of the conflict of religions 
I have drawn my inferences, and have explained my religious 
belief 

But are the historical narmtlrca which I have pursued m 
their oourse from tho beginning of the earth s existence down to 
the present hour tho solo premisses of tho conclusion that I have 
drawn! Havo my afHrmations novor been taken from some 
other quarter, scarcely named as yet! It cannot but be that my 
personal experience boa been a part and an important part, of 
tho ground of the reasonings which I have propounded^ So it 
must bo with every one, overj one must have his own life his 
own actions and suilcriDgs before his mind when be asks h i ms elf 
tho question, “Wliat sh^ I behove as to tho true nature of that 
world in which I havo my being! 

But my own premisses of this kind cannot bo the premisses 
of my reader Had that boon possible, my own oxpenenoe would 
have been nghtly placed In the forefront of this book for my own 
cipenenco is certainly tho premiss that I know the best But it 
cannot be tho promlss which roy reader knows best he wiD if 
he reasons at all on tho eubject of religion have his own experience 
before him in that place whore I put my experience I cannot 
fhke his eipononco oa equivalent to my own nor can he take 
mine as eqmvolont to his, 

I respect my noighhour s experience if I know it I reepect 
for instance tho experience of John Bunyon, who In that pic- 
turesque and imoginativo work Tht Pilgrim s Progress has 
nairated what ho coIIb a dream but what really is a parable or 
Bunile expressive of the things which ho himself had known, felt 
or behoved os to religion in the oouree of his earthly life Perhaps, 
therefore I may without blame give my own experience Only 
I cannot toll tho whole of it for there are many things which 
I have done and suffered whloh In their details would naturally 
raise disouasion as to who had done right and who wrong , and such 

so 
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discussion would not be profitable. The broad outlmes of my 
experience are much more certain m their effect than the details 
of it. 

I must begm by distmguishing between a rehgious atmosphere, 
religious mqmry, a rehgious act, and rehgious experience. There 
never was a day m my hfe when I did not hve m a rehgious 
atmosphere, I began to mquire mto rehgious behefs somewhere 
about my sixteenth birthday (rather before that date, I beheve) , 
the earhest rehgious act done by me, that is to say the earhest 
act with a rehgious motive of my own mspirmg it, was when I 
was twenty-six years of age , and it was years after that before 
I had any rehgious experience of my own 

I was brought up m the rehgious atmosphere of the High 
Church party of the Church of England , and that that atmosphere 
had its imperfections may be inferred from the fact that till I was 
fifteen years of age, or thereabouts, I had scarcely a wiU of my 
own at all, m the ordmary affairs of hfe I was very helpless, 
I was hke a leaf blown about by the wmd But I must do the 
High Church party the justice to say, that if on the one hand they 
threw me mto mactivity, on the other hand they roused me from 
it I must ever be grateful to Samuel Wilberforce, who when 
bishop of Oxford confirmed me accordmg to the ntes of the 
Church of England, for the vivid and forcible address m which 
he urged those who heard him to lead an active and good hfe; 
this it was which first stimulated me to exert myself m mdependeht 
action , it was perhaps not unnatural, considering the number of 
the rehgious books which I had read, that this mdependent action 
first showed itself m rehgious mquiry. However, apart from this, 
I had the greatest love of natural scenery, and used to desire 
ardently to walk over mountains and m remote glens , I did so a 
httle, though 'not so much as m later years It was some yeai^ 
after I left school (I was a colleger at Eton) that my godfather, 
Samuel Rickards, a well-known High Church clergyman of the 
Church of England m that day, asked me suddenly whether 
I had ever thought what would make me a strong man? Now, 
I had never thought of that , I had sought for knowledge, I had 
sought for intellectual power, but how to be a strong man, in 
the full sense of that word, I had not mquired This agam was 
something added, and beneficially added, to the rehgious atmo- 
sphere m which I hved 

Iffy rehgious mqumes, which began (as I have said) when I 
was not far from my sixteenth birthday, were very various. 
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I read, xrbllo I waa at Eton tho first three or four chapters of 
Botlcr 8 Analogy^ and nearii Iho whole of Paloy 8 Uora PauUnw 
also, I remember an article In Kitfo s BiU\cal CydojKtdia on David 
by mv uncle Francis illlam Newman (tho article was sufilciently 
unorthodox to be expelled from the next edition of tho Cyclopredla) , 
also the early TraetJ /or tht Tttnt3 not knowing that they were 
by my uncle John Henry Newman I was filled with enthusiasm 
bv them but on reading some old EdMxburyh i?enctrs which I 
found in tho school libran at Eton I perceived that there was 
somethmg to bo said against the Tracts \\ hen I was seventeen 
rears old, I was filled with new and painful thoughts by a case 
of suicide , tho person who committed the unfortunate act had been 
justly esteemed, and was dear to myself jn tho religion which I 
had been taught was stem enough to makT> mo draw tho inference 
that if nolhmg could be said on the other side ho must Iiavo 
gone to hell Never do I remember wcepmg such floods of tears 
as when I was told tho truth about his end (I had been previously 
told of his death, and hod fell simple but not overwbolmmg 
sorrow regarding it as an neddent) and imroedJatcl> I began 
reading religious works In order to find out whether there was any 
hope for tho lost I was not fortunate enough to fall In with tho 
works of Frederick Dcruson Maurice but gradually ond more 
and more, 1 felt that tho divine mercy must penotrato everywhere 
I am not writing an autobiogmphj and must leave many 
things unmentioned At Cambridge I mot witli tho scepticism 
which then was beginning to appear in tho English Universities 
I was slow in forming judgments about it but from my twenty 
first year onwards tho question of tho Biblical miracles was 
contlnnolly before my mind I was glad to find that Samuel 
Taylor Colcndgo (a touching and tender rchgious writer oven os 
ho was a touching and tender poet) did not think the miracles tho 
real basifl of Christian belief ho comforted mo much It was 
perhaps when I was twontj four j'cars of ago (but possibly older) 
that I said to Henry Bradshaw, tho woU known Ubrarian of 
Cambndgo Unlvorsit> There nro mrm> mlraclos with which 
I could dlsponso without any demur but if the miracles of ^ 
Exodus are untrue I do not know whore I am Ho answered 
me That is exactly my position ’ When, some 3 mar 8 
that, I came definitely to tho conolusioi;i that the miracles of tho 
Exodus and most others in tho Old and Now Testaments wore 
untrue I certainly did not know whore I was but yet tho do^to 
oonolusion freed me from entanglements whioh had impeded 
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action , and the first rehgions experience which I had was not long 
after that. 

However, to return. To obtain clearer insight into spiritual 
things, I read philosophy, and not altogether without advantage , 
but Hegel’s Phariomenologie des Oeistes proved too much for me , 
and at last, m the summer of 1866 , I spent a month at Bangor 
on the Menai Straits, trymg to solve the mystery of the umverse 
I did not solve it I have often thought of those hues of Heme, 
inimitable m their mixture of pathos and mockery, m which he 
describes a young man such as I was — 

By the sea, by the wild sea, dark in the night. 

Stands a youth. 

His breast full of sadness, his head full of doubt. 

And with mournful hps he questions the waves, 

“O solve for me the nddle of life, 

The tormentmg primseval nddle. 

Over which so many heads have puzzled. 

Heads m hieroglyphic caps. 

Heads clad m turban and black biretta, 

Bewigged heads. 

And a thousand other poor, perspirmg human heads. 

Tell me, what is the meanmg of Man? 

Whence has he come? whither does he go? 

Who hves there aloft on the golden stars?” 

The waves murmur their eternal murmunng, 

The wmd blows, the clouds are borne along, 

The stars ghtter, mdifferent and cold, 

And a fool waits for the answer 

I confess my method had been wrong, for action must be 
added to thought, if the depths are to be fathomed 

It was not long after that, that I did what I call the first 
rehgious act which I ever did m my life But I perceive that m 
saymg this I am speakmg m a dialect of my own , for most people 
call saymg prayers and gomg to church rehgious acts Gumg to 
church may be a right act, but if done from custom or from a 
sense of duty, or from a mere feelmg of the beauty of the service, 
I do not call it a rehgious act It is only a rehgious act if done 
with the feehng that we need God’s help (or perhaps with the 
feelmg that God has helped us) , for this help rendered by God 
IS the essential relation between God and man. After the accept- 
ance by my future wife of my offer of mamage, I went to chapel 
at my college m Cambridge I had done the same thmg hundreds 
of tunes before, but now first I did it with a motive properly my 
own For llfelt, “I am a man full of mfirmities , I have not been 
very successW m my practical life hitherto; I am entering on 
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B life whollj unknown to me, and I know wcU that it is possible 
to make shipwreck of mamed life , surely I need protection It 
was divine protection that I sought, I doubt if I expressed this 
in words but I did seek It and this was b true religious act We 
were mamed rather more than two years afterwards but It was 
not till some years after our manrlogo that I felt how great were 
the problems involved m it 

Of tbe^ problems the onl> one wblob I can mention was the 
religious differeneo between us My wife hod never been in the 
sceptical atmosphere at all she had embmeed religion os so 
many have done, and as I mvBolf had done originally in the 
High Chureh form, but the many years of thought and rcaduig 
through which I had emerged out of those opinions had had no 
parallel In her life On the other hand, she hod more practical 
ahilitv In the ordinary affairs of life than I had and it was with 
amusement and plpasuro that I beard a countryman whom wo met 
once in our walla express bluntly his opinion of her eupenonty 
to mo 

However I could not In those matters of ordinary hfo In which 
wo differed, rcadilj admit that I was wrong any more than in 
the religious question But both in the religions question and 
in the questions of ordmarj life which divided us there was needed 
a mediator between us yet who shall mediate botxceon husband 
and wife! It was the power which I liold to ho divine which 
regulated harmonised, and strengthened our relations to one 
another and this result Is the solo decisive proof within my own 
experience of the reality of rohgion No doubt the mutual love 
between myself and ray wife was on Indispensable condition 
without which this harmony could not have been attained but 
the dllHauUics which tended to separate ns were very great, and 
I do not behove that of oursolves wo could have surmounted 
them 

Well do I roroomber my first experience of the strength which 
comes through prayer, when these difficulties first began to 
assume a dangerous form I had done all in my power , but had 
I remained quiescent all manner of doubts and temptations 
were ready to assail mo it was only by prayer that these were 
averted At the same time a change took place in myself trana 
forming me In ceartain ways and the thought came aaross 
that perhaps in death one would expeoienoe a Edmilar trani 
formation that this is the first essential ebaraotenstio of 
immortal hfe Did Jeans Christ, I thought e:q)erience a spiritual 
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transformation in his death, and was he able after his death to 
make his disciples acquainted with it ^ If so, the resurrection may- 
have a new meaning 

My wife, I know, prayed too, and there was hope in us both. 
It must not be thought that the ordinary course of our life was 
otherwise than tranquil, and our love for each other mcreased, 
though the strain to which it was subjected became at times 
almost unendurable I must pass over many things, but one 
thmg I must not pass over I had a sense of frustrated effort, 
of not m aking way towards the ends which I desired, and this 
at last made me ill, and I suffered acute pam Then it occurred 
to me that it might be the will of God that I should pray to 
Jesus Chnst I did so pray, and the pam gradually left me; 
the result was certainly not accidental, though I must not urge 
it as m itself proof of the heavenly supervision by Jesus Chnst 
over his followers on earth However, I think I should fix upon 
that as the moment when our difficulties first began to show signs 
of yielding. 

On the thirtieth anniversary of our weddmg day, my wife 
remarked to me, m reference to some poems I had written, that 
I had never wntten a poem to her. She was mistaken, as I 
speedily convmced her , however I thought her remark eqmvalent 
to a request that I should -vmte a poem to her, and I wrote the 
foUowmg stanzas 

What -was it linked ns, Edith, of old? 

Was it the spoken 

Word of the hps, and a rmg of gold? 

Or with the token 

Flashed there somet hin g of mystical might, * 

Kindlmg our weddmg’ s clouded hght 
In ram and snow 
. Thirfy years ago? 

' We gave the promise. Till death us part, 

Edith min e, 

Is not that enough for the heart, 

Mine or thme? 

No, you cry, for love is eternal, 

Reachmg up to the realm supernal. 

And bmds us twam 
Affier death again. 

May it be ours to wm that lot. 

My love, my wife! 

But vow and rmg will avail us not 
» In that new life. 
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On\f tho rnjttJwU nUpht- can blend 

Our Urw In the Ilfo that hath no end 
And throuRh u* pour 
Lme for c\*rrTnort“ 

Dearth If we would fmme end feaWen 
In OTff two hearta 

Ono atraln that ahnit dicincljr Iropeaxion 
Their vnr\nnR parte 

We muH wntch and Utten well 

For the ker and the boat and tho »oundmp twcTl 
That ehaH errato 
Sonf^i of happ\ fatei 

Urten lleten In hopo and p rayer 1 
Ood InTtliTa 

TTie eeareWnR epfrit and thlnp* moet fair 
Aid our deeireat 

The flu«h on the hltla wo have trod topether 

Alpine enowa and tbo purple hentlier 
Our Inner c\*o 
Sweetly doth deaerr 

Sttrclr earth con*plfo» wjth hea\cn 
Hoad we but rfphti 

Sorely all thlnga at laai aro glNCn 
For our dellRht! 

I!.abour and Il«cn IWen and praj 

3fy loNo tni out of tho dim to day 
nUeth to morrow 
Ending all our aorrow 

A few yctLTB after I hod written this> onr older daughter fell 
in she died after four or five yeara’ iflnefis I did not mention 
that our eldest boy had died through an accident when w© had been 
niamed rather over cloven years In both these dcatha lay an 
influence which forced us to put tho present life in tho background , 
it appeared loss worthy to cause estrangements and in both 
coses this feeling had considerable force in makin g our unity 
predominant over our differences, I never forgot those words 
which the early Fatbors attribute to Jesus Christ how the ki n g 
dom of God ^ould appear — ^ 

When tb© two »hall bo emo 

And that which la without b« m that which i* ^vlthin 
And tbo male witli tho fomalo bo wsitbor male nor female, 

I luterpretod thiy text (which I have oiplained in the body of 
this work) as meaning the perfection of the momed state and tho 
mutual affection of the family acemed no longer restricted to tho 
proeont life olone but to stretch beyond It The death of my 
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wife took place four years and nearly nine months after the death 
of our daughter. Some months previously (perhaps through 
some prescience on my wife’s part) we went together over the 
pomts on which we had differed, and gave them full consideration 
In rehgious doctrine I had not moved my wife from that central 
behef which the Nicene creed expresses, m some other parts of 
rehgion she had changed, partly (I do not doubt) through my 
influence, but these were not equal m importance to the creed 
I must not boast of what might have been my power of con- 
vmcmg her under other circumstances, but the fact of there 
hemg other pomts, not relatmg to rehgion, on which it was very 
desirable that we should reach agreement but on which we had 
not reached it, was a hindrance to our attaining full concurrence 
on the rehgious question Of all our pomts of difference there 
was nothmg on which I was so anxious to attam agreement as 
m respect of something known to us both, but to no one else, to 
which I attributed a vital significance and value, which she did 
not accord to it. It wiU he understood that this was not a matter 
relatmg to rehgion , and we did arrive at a perfect understandmg 
of each other’s position m respect of it, and an allowance of each 
other’s position, though not to absolute agreement 

Here perhaps I had better stop The degree of mtunate 
concordance which my wife and I had reached, after many 
difficulties, IS certainly attributed by me, and would I am sure 
have been attributed by her, to the rehgious behef and practice 
which, though we differed m some important parts of it, was 
stfil strong m us both 

For some reasons, mdeed, I should have wished to add m this 
place a more detailed account of that dream to which I referred 
on page 22 of this volume, for it was a dream mto which my 
wife entered, and it had real results It happened about two 
years after her death But it may be better for me to avoid 
a kmd of premiss which, at present at all events, cannot be held 
to be certamly vahd As it is, I am askmg my reader to take 
something on trust, but that is unavoidable The proof of what 
I beheve, that my wife is still present with me, can only be 
obtamed by the experience that real force hes m this behef m 
the way of orgam s mg the thmgs known to me, and to wm this 
experience is necessarily a matter of time 
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Anbrnant, i. 14 143 
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Afghanistan, n. 328 
Anmemnoc, l. 144 145, 101 £28 
Afftocoort, battle of, n* 2^0 
Atml (Utodo deity), i. 38, © 
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represented as conversing ■with Asha 
(his Righteousness), 81 , chooses Zara- 
thustra as his messenger, 81 , the 
meanmg of Ahum Mazda, “Wise 
Lord,” 82 , the name is not prominent 
m the Mithraic documents, 91, but 
IS everywhere found in the Avesta, 
see the quotations on pages 81, 83, 
84, 86, 87, 88, 93, 96, 105, receives 
umque worship from the great con- 
queror Danus, 98, 99, appears as 
Ahharmazd m the Pahlavi •wntmM 
(mediaeval Persian) where he is equally 
the smgle Supreme Bemg, 108, 109, 
mentioned m connexion with other 
rehgions, li 68 

Akhar (emperor of India), n. 332 
Akkadia (the same as Sumena), i 112 
Alano, n 238, 239 

Albert (archbishop of Mayence and of 
Magdeburg), n 389, 390 
Albertus Magnus, mediaeval philosopher, 
n. 348, 349, 366 

Albigenses or Cathan (heretical precur- 
sors of the Reformation), persecuted, 
337, 363, the nature of tneir heresy 
considered, 364, 366 , the moral errors 
with which they are charged are not 
nghtly imputed to them, 366-367, 
amid their dootrmal errors, a real 
truth shmes out, 368, 369, 371 
Albiruni, Arabian mathematician, n 288 
Alcaeus (poet), i 146 
Alcestis, I 149 

Alcum (learned man under Charlemagne), 
n. 303 

Alexander (archbishop of Alexandria), 
n. 210-212, 221, 222, 226 
Alexander (archbishop of Constantmople), 
n 233 

Alexander of Macedon, i 76, 97, 107, 
168, 169, 363, 364, 386, 383, 397, 400, 
n 337 

Alexander V (pope), n 376 
Alexander VI (pope), n. 398 
Alexandria, the pl^e where translations 
of the Old Te^ment into Greek were 
first begun, i 367, a jiatnarohate 
there m Christian times, n. 209, the 
scene of the first begmnmg of the 
Anan controversy, 211 , important m 
connexion -with Athanasius, 216, 217, 
221, 223, 226, 227, 229, 233, 236 
Alfred (fcmg of England), n. 268, 300, 
303, 347 

Alhaaen (Arabian optician), n. 288 
Ah (oahph, and son-m-law of Mohammed), 
n. 269, 271, 279, 281 
Al-Kundun, 'the digmty of his dea'th 
noticed, n. 332 

A1 Mamun (oahph), a promoter of oinh- 
sation, n 282 

Almanzor (Moslem ruler of Spam), n 282 
Alogi, n 47 

Alp Arslan (sultan of Sehukian Turks), 
n 332 


Amalekites, wandonng desert tnhes, 
I 217, 227, 242, slaughtered by com- 
mand of Samuel, 262, 263, also by 
David, 266, 267 
Amalfi, n 299 
Amasa, i 262 

Ambap&li, female disciple of Buddha, i 
73 

Ambrose (bishop of Milan), chief author 
of the persecuting laws of the Theo- 
dosian Code, n 236, yet he honourably 
protested against death being inflicted 
on the heretic Pnscilhan, 236, his 
noble reproof of Theodosius, 243 
Ammianus Marcolhnus (histonan), i 99 
Ammomtes, r 227, 247, 268, 309, 339, 
341, 359, 361 

Ammonius Saocas (Ncoplatonist philo 
sopher), n 192 

Amon (king of Judah), i 295, 301 
Amontes, i 246 

Amos (prophet), i 277-279, 389 
Anabaptists, n. 398, 406 
Anacletus (bishop of Rome), n 308 
Ananda (best loved disciple of Buddha), 
I. 63, 74 

Anamas, n 148, 149 
Anaxagoras, l. 163, 168-170 
Anaximander, i 147, 163 
Anaximenes, i 1’47, 163 
Ancestor-worship, l 37, 77, 116, 119, 
134, 136 

Ancyra, battle of, n 326 
AndLrew (apostle), n 31, 73, 79, 116 
Angels, n 67, 68, 98, 118, 124: 

Annas (high priest), n 124 
Anselm (archbishop and theologian), 
n 303, 336, 347 
Antigone, i 149, 162 
Antioch, n 148, 209, 322 
Antioohi or Seleuoidro, i 336, referred 
to as kmgs of Syna, 367, 388 
Antioohus UI, i 389 
Antioohus rV (Epiphanes), i. 343, 388, 
defeated the king of Egypt, but was 
forbidden by the Romans to conquer 
Egypt, 389, attacked Jerusalem, and 
established heathen worship m the 
temple, also through aU Judtea, 390, 
Mattathias rebels against him, 391, 
the son of Mattathias, Judas Macca- 
brous, recovers the temple and the 
mam part of Jerusalem, 392, Antio- 
ohus dies or is slam the next year, 392, 
393 , m four out of the five prophetic 
visions of the book of Darnel, Antioohus 
Epiphanes is the last defimte figure, 
398, 398-402, n 196, 292, 444 
Antioohus Sidetes i 393 
Antony of Padua, a Eranoisoan fnar 
who reproved Eoehno for cruelty, 
n. 361 

Aphrodite (Greek deity), i. 138 
Apocrypha, books of, i 362, 366, 367, 
396, 404 (See also Esdras, Ist book of, 
and 2nd book of) 
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ApoDo (Owk drilT), u UA U1 
lU, Uf, to}, lu SOO 
Apoflwonj* (WpM of Vocriirt), u 177 
ApcHlW, Grt of ibc twt-lrr n. T)| 
tWtfoQ of o tvrUli) •pottlo In tbo 
pUt^ofJotUi Mlt tGotitIo"*po*tf9** 
Dot fonCwd to tbo IwtHfl 142 
ApovUr* crmf, n, 2 
Apo*to6c«l« (terdlrnl trfonnmk n. 371 
ArtUi, Att \0 Atv, I 33 n. 160 •CS 
2« 2"4 2-3, 2S0, 2^2^^ 324 

AnbUn btmU nod mm of tu 

2S7 2W 

Ambie 6mTT», DrobnUr larmUJ by the 
HioiJn*,D 3 <r 
Anbkr n. 3a3 

Art^Ii, UtU^ of D icr 
Aithlmfdft t 187 

ArdriSsr* AntUu foddrn »T*r»blf 7 X«l 
by ArUxmM Momioo, t 107 
Am**, n. 160 

Aritn ooolroTtffy n. tlO-**!? 22A-230 
Aricwlo (pmtb n, 417 
ArirUrobtu of 6&tno» Uia aortmt utro* 
n opgr who ontWmuJ Cop'fnim* 
L IW n S34 
Artrlldn 1 l&S 

Aiirtodfmoj bWloaitoT with Socmtg# 
L leA>tC 3 

AridophiM (p<WJ L IW 200 
AridotV- taiijmctor of Abnutdm ra 
Uftegdoa.i,lM; mrqg n Wai. bnt otnnot 
dfptrt, ih^ tt o n y td SorrmW 173» 
bb Mooont of Ood. I8S1 ofh«PT4o*«* 
1S9| hk rxtrvmllnuy ccmprtlKntlT* 
nrM, 160 21l| »aonc (ba madirrol 
Mah^maduLa bo hu * feDawar In 
Amrorn, n. 331 1 bo la qootM br 
AboUrd u Uyiaf' itroM 00 tbo rnjoo 
cj Intofloeto*! donbl, 347t foOowod by 
tbo Sebooimm, 335 j qootod by nfao 
Rotoio Oilbolio dbmivorifo In tbHr 
Icttor to tbo pops In tho yo«f 1638 
302. Tmtboa of Ariatoflo rofrrwl lox 
/VfiDea I. 187| itfna iforolfa 188| 
ifdapAvfi&f. yiecrnofftmi Etkia 
rrfgi r e o to but not named, 180 
Artoa, a pmbytor of AWaodrla, n. 310t 
hit oootnmtay with tbo axchhlihop 
Alexander 211) rtjfarded aa betnylno 
the Cbrktlan prfndple boeaaao bo 
■aid that Jecnj C3ui(t, the XHrino 
800, had cotna into exhteoco at » 
defloUo point of tine, 212} tbo r«»ene® 
of hla betiet ww to deelare the Son 
tnferior to the Father In hh dlrine ao 
wen aa In hi* t»nm«n nature, S13i hlf 
belief eoDdomnod by the eocrodl of 
Nkwu 214 1 ret oome member* of that 
ooandi wooCl bare ur ef ti Te d not to 
ebaxaeterlM the Plnno Son by the 
word IXomo-onalai (Oonaabatantlal) 
21B{ Alio* forbidden to cntrv Alexan 
dria, and mt by the emperor Coo 
•tantlne Into enle, 310 1 when be 


rttonxdfrotnblieiOe bo rmrudered 
at did not ln«i«t on, bh moat peenliar 
brBeff bet ttOl did not aee^ the 
word nomo^Hidoa 222} the erred 
qeotrd vhkb be tbm drew np and 
prcamted to OonitanUne accompany 
[ng It with tbe droire to Uy aaide ''all 
mcnlationa and eorioaij qoratioein/n,” 
228 220; tbi* erred aee^ed by 
Oomtantl^ Imt not by Atnanathtt 
220; Aritu accepted a* orthodox by 
a roon^ of blibc^ at Jefoaxlcm, 233: 

comhift tn CoaitantJDO^ be dJra 
•nddmly tbo day before w wia to 
bar* Um recr i rfd Into eomtoonion 
aralnil t^ will of (be arcbbiibop of 
that city 233} tbe modmtioQ ol bit 
Utff roodott girre him a great title 


to oor •napathy 234 
Ark (of the cormanl), t 21*, 363 
Annagnldoo, it. 2S4 
AnnmU, tt. 07 318 353 

Annitag* Robiiwra (dean), tt. IPl 

AroaW Amalrio (pap** loRateh it- 363 
Arooid. SUtthow (noei). a. 448 
Arnold, Tboma* (of Ilogby), D 103, *00 

AraoU, ptof<e*of T W-, H. 276, 2S4 
285 

Aramltt* a 231 232 
Anhima (anceotw of Iterio*). ^10 
Ariaxmro I (LongimamaX ^ 

34 6 34 0 3s4. 303, 

AiUxmm n (ilnemonX *• 10? 553, 3S» 
36) 304 368. 381 
Artaxerxf* UI (OcbtaX x- SC3 
ArtborUn legew^ n. ICT „ _ 

Ar^ raee i-e- x»«® 
ibeir flrtt borne In the north wt*t of 
Europe 55; to them bdooged andent 
rmian^ Orrekx, Bomana, and from 
Perti* they wrrpt down oc India, 55- 
37} to India they took 
of nindoa, 37i them they Extd M* 
by »ido with dark^ktonrf t*oe^ w; 
boi were IhemaelTfe modified by the 

cdimate SO 67; became Introap^TB 
60; to IVida, the oH Aryan reEgko 

It ^ 

lUcU wilk lUrtmim tllcrwu^ « 
100 1 ti, M.in not Aijwj,, 03 1 wt 

ti, Zonubto nflgioo. 

A^SSrm, I. ifll. 47 « 61 W 65, 
n, 83 562, 2« 
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Asfi (seaport on the west coast of Africa), 
n. 287 

Asia Minor, i 91, 138, 164, 166, 212, n 
166, 177, 182, 186, 269, 282, 324, 326 
Asmoneans, i 403 (See Maccabees) 
Asoka (kmg of Northern India), propa- 
gator of Buddhist rehgion, i 76, n 204 
Asser (learned man at the court of Alfred), 
n 303 

Assuan p^yn, Aramaic, discovered m 
Upper Egypt m 1907, i. 363, 356, 
357, 381 JlSee also 101, 336, 339, 
383, 384) J 

Assyria, AssJ^^aM, i 33, 94, 268, their 
king receives '^feibute from Jehu, 278, 
but the ten tubes ]om with Syna m 
rebelhng, 281, Ahaz has some mmd 
to ]om m the rebelhon, 282, but 
Isaiah deters him from domg so, 282— 
287, the ten tnbes are subdued and 
largely swept away by the kmg of 
Assyria, 289, the attack of the long 
of Assyria on Judah and Jerusalem, 
his partial success and final failure, 
289, 290 , the noble prophecy of Isaiah 
about Assyria, 291 , the dow^all of the 
kmgdom of Assyria, 303-306, n 286 
(See also Nmeveh) 

Astruc, Jean, first discoverer of composite 
nature of Pentateuch, n 443 
Asvaghosha, author of Buddha-Kanta, 
L 69, 60, 64 
Athanasian creed, n 213 
Athanasius, prmcipal defender of Nicene 
Creed, n 2, nis controversy with 
Anus, 212, 213, he set hims elf, to 
enforce uniformity m the expression 
of behef throughout the Church, 214, 
he was present at the council of Nicsea 
as archdeacon, being m attendance on 
the archbishop of .Mexandna, 221, he 
narrowed the Church, as Ezra narrowed 
the Jewish nation, 221, 222, yet on 
one occasion was willmg to accept 
the prmciple of tolerance, if his oppo- 
nente would have agreed to it, 223, 
much mdebted to the protection of 
Juhus bishop of Rome, 224, elected 
archbishop of Alexandna, 226, his 
harsh and mtolorant conduct towards 
Anus, 229, 230 , but was himself 
unjustly accused, 230, 231, condemned 
on a frivolous charge, and banished, 
232, said (which was regrettable) that 
the death of Anus was a divme judg- 
ment, 233, was m the wrong m his 
treatment of Anus, but nght as agamst 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, 234, perse- 
cuted by Constantius, 234, 236, died 
m honour as archbishop of Alexandna, 
235, a persecutor, 236, premature 
in his endeavour to enforce uniformity, 
but the most vigorous character whom 
the fourth and mth centimes produced, 
237, a cnticism of his theology, 246- 
248 


Athena (Greek deity), i 138, 144, 207 

Athens, Athemans, according to Hero- 
dotus, ongmally of the Pelasgio race, 
I 143 , accepted the Hellemc language, 
143, the power of Athens had its 
origm m the legislation of Solon, 162, 

163, fell under the despotic rule of 
Peisistratus and his sons, 163, set 
free by the Spartans in obedience to 
the Delphic oracle, 163, 164, the 
establishment of the Atheman demo- 
cracy and the development of Atheman 
energy, 164, the Persian wars and the 
great mcrease of Atheman power, 164- 
167, the war between Athens and 
Sparta, and the defeat of Athens, 
167, 168, the survival of Athens for 
future mtelleotual achievements, 168, 
the sceptical vem pervadmg the Athe- 
man mmd m the age of Pencles, 163, 

164, the reasons why the Athemans 
condemned Socrates to death, 172, 
173, avoided by Plato at first after 
the death of Socrates, but afterwards 
the scene of Plato’s lectures, 188, the 
reason why the pohtioal power of 
Athens was so bnef, 197 (See also 
309, 366, and n. 336, 337, 341) 

Atoms, recently discovered to be com- 
posite, I 12 

Atonement (doctrme of), rt 418-420 
{See also i vu) 

Attila, n 220, 238, 284, 286, 299 

Augsburg, n 396, 397, 409, confession 
of, 406, 407 

Augustme (bishop of Hippo), the question 
of eternal punishment discussed m his 
treatise De G%v\tate Det, n 184, also 
the questions of judicial torture and 
of war are touched on m the same 
treatise, 220, himself a persecutor, 
though a tender-hearted one, 236, 236 , 
the most famous of the ancient 
ChnSjtian Fathers, 243, a treatise 
of Efiimaok referred to as showmg his 
sympathetic quahty, and the way 
m wmch he impressed himself on after 
generations, 243, 244, yet his native 
insight was not equal to his receptivity, 
244, he came nearer to pure natural 
prayer to God, amrt from histoncal 
mterpretations of God, than any other 
ancient Christian Father, 278, yet did 
not dare to retam this natural concep- 
tion, 278 

Augustme (missionary to the English), 
n 268 

Augustus Csesar (Roman emperor), i 397, 
n 64 

Afiharmazd, Auramazda, see Ahura 
Mazda 

Aurehan (Roman emperor), n. 199 

Averroes, Moslem philosopher, an Ansto- 
tehan, hvmg at Cordova, n. 287, 
331 

Avesla, see Zoroastnan sacred books 
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Arkeim*, Uoakm philcMopber udvrltcr 
on mfdJdDo, n 287 
Arigiwn, n. J71 

BmI, Bufim, the deitj or dcttka, 
vonKippcd in Cuiffy tad bj tbo 
Fbcenlount, l 247 ‘*18 1 tometlaim 
Identified wltli Jehortb, bat gene* 
Ttlly t rirtl deity 248 1 the ntme 
boooored by 8*ol» tad pro^bly 
Gideon, 2fil 252] tbe vortblp com 
ptrttirrfT obtcoTO tUl J«ebd per 
■otded Abtb to build » greet tempio 
to Bttl, 270 371) the Utter qatnel 
wbkh enned on thh la nortlum 
Itrul, 171-373; Jeho dectroyi 
ten^ tad altTt the vonhlppert 
of Bttl, 370) the vonhlp of Btal, 
vbioh ftiU vent on, vu oppoted by 
tbe propheti 276, 2^ tad mt down 
by Jotftb (tcmpwtrflr) 2W| poly 
tbeitm reet in tflervtrdt tt Jemetlem 
306 

Bib, the ttlnUy Uotlem refomer il 832 
Btbo (tmperor of mndottanl n. 328; 
hie remtrktble tad tooeblag oettb, 338 
339) tint of tbe llc^ol It^ 332 
Btbvl^ BtbytonU, mtIt hletoiy tnd 
reugkm of, L 81-^) tM tatt of one 
bnneb of the Megi 00-03; tbe pUoe 
where AJbxtnder aled, 150 1 tbe toeiM 
(under tbe ntme of “tbe Und of tbe 
^■Ueet ) of Abrthtm • etrir IHe 
34, £35 at t certtin period nhjeei to 
AtiTrla,194; tbe Btbylonltm r^oknd 
tt toe ftQ of Nlnereh. 303 1 they uke 
tbe lead of Imel Into their empire 
3(Xi, 300) tbe robULkn of tbe Jew 
tgtmit Bobylon, 300 1 the oeptirlty of 
tbe Jew In Bth^lonlt, SU MS 816) 
tbo eooqaett of Btbykm by Qyrnf 
tad deUrenaoe of the Jew, 316 318, 
319 321 S3J 324 328 333-537 349) 
tbe Jew remtining In BtbTlctnla wrote 
tbeotriyBIblictlbWtory 347) tbejew 
of titer geDerttioot ignored ti Ctr ta 
tbey ooaU tho ^byloaltn otptivHy 
231 380; Btbylonitn emp!^ 

meDtioDed In tbe booh of Daniel. SV7 1 
in Kev Tetitment, Babylon metns 
Bcuno iL 56 164 
Btodna (Greek deity), l 138 
Boeb, John Sebtatltn, rellgloaj motletl 
eompoeer ptitDeled vltb PengiDO in 
ptintiag, Q. 423 
Btocm, FrtaoU, n. 417 449 
BtccD, Boger tbe fint propoander In 
modem timet of tbe nhUotophy of 
e iptiiatoe. n. 348 llhtftratHot of 
th« In phytiotl kiMvledge, 348 In 
religioai knowledge, 3S0 (5 m 

•bo 355) 

Btobdt, t oormtiy vheie Zarottter 
pretebed, i. 89 100 
Badger Dr (vrlter on Mohtmiaed), n. 
284, 371 275 


B tf frl i H . ctptared tnd ueked by tho 
Uotigolt, n. 284 285 831 
Btgott or Btgoeet, minliter of Artt- 
xerxet Gohai L 363 
Btitxei n (nlUn), n. 320 
Btktm, L 244 

Btlkb, tbe teene, probtbfy of Zarouter’a 
dettb, L 100 
BtU, Sir Robeoi, l 11 
Btnfi Knrttiht. t Jevlib it. 276 
Baptism, tt toatiaittered by John the 
MptW lepcnttaee tnd t meunre of 
Itlth implied in It, n. 50 61) the 
baptism of Jon% ^ the meaning of 
tha examined, 53-65; S^tcehans nrit 
baptised, 107 1 ottaHished as t Cbristitn 
•acramoit by the tpoctiet In tooordtaoe 
with what taey hem to be a eommaad 
of tbrir tisen Uaster 143 
Bar>Coebba, leader of tbe Jevidi rebellion 
against the Romans in ■ tis^ 

n. 178 

Banneoidet, a okn at first ftroared by 
Hama Alrmsohid. tfterwnis mawsci-ed 
by that etbph, n. 391 
Bailbolomte (German edtia) L 88, B9 
Bartbolcnnew (apottie), a. 79 
Bartholomew do DUa, dlsoorerer of tbe 
Cape of Good Hope, XL 357 
Bamaueus, XL 108 

Basil of Oaaiele, t lorer of natoiei, a 
founder of mcmMtio eomiBiiDitka, an 
oppootmt of Arltalsm. xi. 343, 253 
a diftingnlsbed Gooctio,!!. 187 
(5^ Gnostkt) 

Baciiaa, arabbialiop of tbe eastesn 
obnreh, oodrageoas agtlntt tbe Tartars, 
u. 320 

BastlDe, n. 428 
BaUubebt, L 250. 284 
Bata grandson cf Jlngii Khan, n. 288, 
825 

BaoT F CU n. 147 

Bajle, n. 428, 429 

Beanzoarohak, Fitmoh writer IL 437 

Bede, IL 0 259 

BeetbiTTeii, n. 413 

Behlstnn Insozlpticio, reoords tbe Tktoriet . 
and Hhatratea tbe reflgkns belief, of 
Dario*, I. 78, 07-09 103, 104 
Bei tad tbe Dragon (tpoarypbal book), 

L 196 

Bdgmm, n. 459 
Beluarios, XL 251 255 
'PThbi*iT- 1. 305 

Beoedlot, the Christian saint who first 
eonylwed the world of tha dignity cf 
kbcror n. S6J (m* alto 243) ais mJe 
•rrera bat by tenderDCM, 251; 

hk ecaunxlcii with literary iaboor 
254 hk demand of ocHbaoy from hk 
jamka, 254, 265 tho seH-dmiyiM 
fT pToika -vhl^ be fostered eommonl 
oatedttaolf to otberi 255 157; he 
care tie type, whkh otiurs followed, 
of monastw tite, 280 
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Benedict XTTT (one of the Avignon popes), 
II 376 

Benedictine order, n. 219, 252, 294, 311, 
the rule might mth advantage have 
been modified with the change of tunes, 
but was not, 360 

Benjamm (tribe of), l 249, 250, 267, 310 
Berengar, opposed the dootrme of tran- 
substantiation, but was forced to recant 
and accept it, n 302 
Berkeley (bishop and philosopher), i xi 
Berlin, n 458 

Bernard of Clairvaux, a preacher of the 
second crusade, n 322, 324, but a 
defender of the Jews against the 
crusaders, 322, would secm to have 
fnghtoned Abelard with the charge of 
heresy, 347 , when appomted abbot of 
Clairvauv, he strove to reform monas- 
tenes on the old severe Imes, 361 
Berosus, histonan of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 

I 107 

Bethany, n 121 
Bethel, i 268, 277 
Bethlehem, i 263, 255, 279 
Bothsaida, n 83, 84 

Bovan, A. A , n 191 (translator of a 
Gnostic poem) 

BiUal, a slave persecuted because he 
followed Mohammed, n 269 
Black Death, n 338, 339 
Bloke, Wdham, quoted as author of a 
proverb, il 226 
Booz, i. 369 
Boccaccio, n 367 
Boeotians, l 139, 154 
Boethius, n 255 
Bohemia, n 373, 377 
Bokhara, n 284 

Boniface, English missionary to Germany, 
n 259 

Boniface VUI (pope), n 370 
Bossuct, n 434 

' Boulger, D C , historian of Chma, r 
130 

Box, G H . I 290 
Brahma (Hindu deity), i 40, 61, 76 
Bmhmmism, the Hindu rehgion, charao- 
tensed gcncrallj, i 40, its philo- 
sophical aspect, 41-46, recognises 
transmigration of souls, 49; an ardent 
idealism sometimes shown m it, 65, 60, 
the relation of it to Buddhism, 68, 63, 
a more tangible rehgion than Buddhism, 
and therefore at last pro\ ailed over it 
m India, 77, the defects of it, n 57, 
has recently been afTcctcd by modem 
scepticism, 425 

Brahmins or Brahmanos, ecc Caste 
Brink II 410 
Bri'wster, Sir David, i 13 
Brntol, II 303 

Brow nr, profi^sor E G , n 332 
Brounuig. Kobcrl (poet), ii 0, 440 
BurU' (author of Ilnlory of CtnUsalwn) 

II 427, 423 


Buddha, properly a title, “theEnhghtened 
One,” I 68, the person thus entitled 
had as an mdividual name Siddartha, 
as a family name Gautama, 68, bom 
m the north of India, shortly after 
600 B 0 , mamed, and had an infant 
son, 69, felt the world’s misery so 
strongly that he left his home, 69, 60, 
praotased asceticism for six years, 61, 
renounces asceticism and becomes 
enhghtened, 62, announces love as 
the feehng which all who are enhghtened 
should cultivate,^ 62, 63 , was tempted 
to seek death but rejects the tempta- 
tion, 63, resolved to preach, 64, 
converted five ascetic Brahmins, 64, 
66, regards the pursmt of pleasure as 
mtiinsically wrong, but the rehef of 
pam right, 66, 66 , accepts the dootrme 
of traMmigration of souls, 66, but 
holds the highest happmess to be 
Nirvana, or the dehveranoe from 
personal existence, 67, imdervalues 
outward action, 68 , but mculoates 
forgiveness, self-correction, and the 
performance of duty, 68, 69, the 
thought of God, or the Gods, imper- 
fectly apprehended by him, 70, he 
embraced poverty, but his chief dis- 
ciples were not among the poor, 71, 
disallowed the castes, 71, received 
mto his society women as well as men, 
72, 73, his death desenbed, 74, 76, 
the great value of his moral teaohmg 
m spite of some limitation m it, 76, 
hiB dootrme spread aU over India after 
his death, 76, but gradually vanished 
from the mainland of India while 
Brahminism revived, 77, Buddhism 
has survived only m Burmah, Ceylon, 
the Chmese empire, and Japan, 77 , a 
reference to it, n. 67 , the umversahty 
of Buddha’s mterest m mankmd 
mentioned, 204 
Buddhist pnosts, n 287 
Buddhist treatises Buddha-Kanta, i 69, 
60, 64, Tcmgga Suila, i 62, Sutla- 
Ntpdia, i 63, 70, Bool of ike Great 
Decease, i. 63, 70, 74, Mahdmgga, 

I. 64, 72, Mahd Sudassana Sutla, i 66, 
Dhammapada, i 67, 68, Sdlra of 
Forty -two chapters, i 71, Questions 
of King Mihnda, i 76 
Buffon, n 427, 428 
Bugia, city m N Afnca, n. 364 
Bulgana, n 283, 331 
Bunsen, n 446 
Bunyan, John, n 413, 465 
Bury, J B , I 143 
Butler (bishop), ir 426, 448, 449 
BjTon (poet), n 448, 449 
Bj’zantium and Byzantmo empire, n 
47, 227, 261, 262 {See Cons tan tmopio) 

Cabul, n 329 

Cwsar (Cains Juhus), i 130, 211, n 64 
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CctAT in tlui general cense ol empero r 
n. 113 ^ 

Osaren PbOippt, n. Q1 103, 110 
Cahphas. n. 31, 124 123, 141 
Oieun, Thomu (cardinal), n. 301 390 
Oaks, n. 430 

Caldecott, R. IL (biographer o{ Baber), 
n. 328 

Calrin, tL 403 400 4I0j had not the 
crieioabtj of Lather bat at a practical 
loader mote precise and tjatematle, 
412 1 goUtj 01 pcTKcntion In the case 
of Se mt os 413 

Calrinism, defence of br J A. Fronde 
qooted n. 41* 413 
O^nbHdgt Moilcrml Butorj n. 300 
Cambyaea would appear to hare been a 
fanatical oppewnt of (doUtry folkrariog 
the precepts of the MagL i. 109-I0*| 
bis changer and bis acalh briellT 
iketched 

Canaan, land of i, 223. 220, 231 233, 
233 230 239 244 240-248 
Cansanltea, a mistake to enppoM that 
Moses desired tb^ eztmnlaaUon, 
L 230; the conquest of them by the 
Israelites a aloar process. 240 247i 
tber InOaenecd the Israelites 247 248 
and were aometimes treated with 
detneiMy 249; tbdr religloos worship 
thoQgfa nblect to disapprcrral, 
mainied. 2^ 270; ma^ of them 
csflaTed by Solomon. 207; the raee 
tnniTed In hew Testament timet, 
n. 00. 

Candid e. n. 420 
CanOMa. tL 317 318 
Canote (king of EngUod). IL 300 
Capernaam. IL 71 S3, m 
C appododa. n. 243 

/ Oamrlty (Babykmlan) see Bsbykio 
ueklel, Jertoniah. »opbet of the 
Exile } for the retom. SM chapter xrr 
Carcheniisli, battle of. l 303 
Carlttadt. an leooocUti reformer c. 400 
Carlyle Tbomaa. L 00, a. 447 
Carmel, Mt, L 219 372 
Caiptnl (mltdonary to Chlnab l 133 134 
Gar^xwrates. a QnoiUo of whom Bttle Is 
known, n. 1B7 
Carthsp, l 203 n. 107 
Casdodoms. the pf e t e rrer of eUtaieal 
Utermtare In mediiDTal times, il 200. 
230, 261 

Casta (among Hledot), ehaiaeteiiaad 
rnMttJly Llt8,30 00 38,70| Brahmins 
(Brlhmaiiat) L 00-34: Kshatdyat L 
39 40 00-02, 08 ValtTas. L 00-02 
04; Bftdtsj L 00-62. 76 
Cataoombs (in Bocne) n. 160 
Catbarl, sas Albi gen s u s 
Catherine ron Bora, Lather’s wife, her 
leiter writtem after hit death, n. 408 
400 

OatheriiM of filsDa, tL 448 

Cebes, friend ^ Soeratea. L 177 180 181 


CeHbaoy the obtigation to. In TWfmmftn 
life IL ,.33 iM) among the olernr 
302 310 311 314 310,599 
CeWns, IL 500 

Oeremooies, the error of orerraloing 
them, IL 94r 114; the tpeolal appUca 
Uon of this eoniidantioQ by laol to 
the Jewish oeremoolal lav 182; the 
attitndfi of the apostle Peter in regard 
to this examined 163, 104 
Cma (Boman deity), l 203 
Cerlnthos, a Jewish Qnostle, n. 47 176 
187 

Orrantes, IL 417 

CbArepbon, friend of Socrates L ICO 
lul I( 

CUmronca, battle of, L 108 
Chaldeans. L 223. 220, 310 
Chakra, battle of, n. 23S 
Cbandragupta Hindn king. i. 70 
Charlemagne his dominant eharaoter 
tL -.jO; bis eomnatioa by tbe pope on 
dhratmas day 800, a.D., hit alhaaoe 
with the western ehoreh. an epoeh 
in history 260 and marks a certain 
•eparatioQ between the cast and the 
west 293: the protector ol the 
western ehoreh, and orpniser of the 
state, 297 ; festered haming. 303 
made dooatloa to the pope 309; we 
are aeqoaintad with the hmba, floven 
etn in bJs garden, 347 Mentianed 
ako on pages 280 282. 292 294 300 
303. ^ 330 334 343, 337 
Charles V (king of Franee), n. 340 
Charles VI (Uu of Franee), n. 341 
Charks, Dr B> U., l 404 
Charles Martel, flons back tbe Baiaeeos 
from Franoe, L ,31 n. .30 278 
Chaoeer n. 340, 367 
iTitna, L 31 34 37; tbe history traced 
111-117 129-131 133. 134; the 

Steratuie and pUlosop^ 118-123, 
132. ske 13« n. 67 ^ 283, 
287 3M; and compare ths next three 
bf*ding«, “Chirwa literature, fto., 
•^Chtnese mooaiehs, fto.” and "Chhvse 
rehgko”) 

Chinese UteratsTe before the Orfrtisn 
era: Bbtt King. histaiT L 113-117; 
writings of Meoelas, l llS; fihlh King, 
poetry L H7-1I9; FI King, dfrina- 
ticsL L 120; Tio Teh King (Lio-tste s 
pbUcsophyh L 121-124; irttingi of 
Khtm, I. 114; Hdlo King, l 
120; li Kl. z* 1*8; Appendfcst to 
T1 (br OcctfadoB and ids fof 

iowem), L 127; writings of Kwang 
tsxe. L 131 132 

Chinese mooarehs and dynastlea before 
the Chiktian era t FA hal, legendary 
1,112; Tin, Wore 2300 1 . 0 , appointed 
wtronomeis, L 113; TO, nist of the 
Hill dynasty 2206 bji l 116, 117; 
lhang, flat of the fibang dynasty 
1766 8.0, L 114, lie, 117; WA, flat 
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of the Chau dynasty, 1122 B o , I 118, 
Shih Hwang Ti, first of the Ch’in 
dynnstj , 246, n c , i 129 , Kaoti, first 
of the Han djuiosty, 206 B o , i 133 
Chinese religion Tien (Hcn^en) and 
Sbang Ti (God) express the Supreme 
Being, I 115, spints of natural pheno- 
mena ucro also worslupped, and still 
more, spints of departed ancestors, 
115, Confucianism (which may bo 
called a religion) not greatly corrupted 
by superstition, Taoism and Chmeso 
Buddhism more so, 116, quotations 
illustrating religious temperament of 
Clunese, 118, prayer of the duko 
of Chfiu, 119, temples, altars, and 
sacnfices, 120, a remarkable religious 
quotation from Lao-ts70, 123, Con- 
fucius afraid of offendmg against 
heaacn, 128, worship of ancestors not 
do%oid of some true though imperfect 
instinct, 134, the religion of Cluna 
too much associated anth politics, n 57 
Chivalry, r xii, n 304, 305 
Chorazm, n 83, 84 

Chnst, the meaning of tho word oxplamcd, 

I VII, II 454 (Sec Jesus Christ) 
Chronicles, books of, i 251, 261, 266, 

291, 338, 366, 380 

Clirypostom, his misfortunes and samtly 
character, ii 240 

Church, tho Chnstinn Church is tho main 
subject of chapters xix to xxv m 
this work, tho nature of tho Church 
IS explained most clearly m \ol n 
chapter xxvu np 455-457 Tho di- 
vision between tho eastern church and 
tho western church is first referred to, 
n 209, 210, again, 250, 257, 200- 
2G2, 292, 301, 323, 353, tho eastern 
church IS also specially referred to 

II 22B. 295-297, 318, J20, 325, 320, 

333, 334 Othcrwiso tho western 

church IS tho chief ^liemo, whoro 
details are entend upon 

Church (dian), n 303 
Cicero, his nflirmation that Rome owed 
her Mctonous position in tho world 
to her ndigion, I 195,196, his common 
ns a pliilrwoplier, 211, his 
pohtievl merit, 211 , tho grcntc«t proso 
wnt'T of anciinl Italy, 212 
Cl K th< {bp-iiiL-h poem), n 357 
Cinabue (p-unttr), ii 356 
Oirctiitm llionM (reli'^ious BchLsmatics), 
11 jm 

Circumci" on adopted b\ Abraham and 
liH cHn I 22f>, probably a syuabol 
of self jiacnfHt, 22 ii the practice not 
kep* tip by the Ifreeht' s m their 
K/yptian bonda.f. 233. but after 
tL'f inva.' on of Canaan they were nil 
‘2*><, eirciimcision prac 
ti'-'d by tht ''ariuruans ot later times, 
by John Hyreanus on 
tb- Id loaau- (1. 1 ' 'mtr-j, 391 , Herod 


a oircumoised man, 403, up to a 
certam pomt it was not wrong for 
tho first Christians, who were Jews, 
to keep up tho practice of circumcision, 
rr 156, but that Comehus, a converted 
heathen, should remam unoircumoised, 
was nght, ICO, Jewish Christians 
conceded this, but still hold that tho 
unoircumcised Chnstian had an mfonor 
status, 161 , tho apostle Paul steadily 
set his face against this contention, 
161 , tho tendency of Peter was gradu- 
ally to yield to Paul on this pomt, 
163, tho reason for this, 164, Paul’s 
view was that circumcision among tho 
Jews had been merely tho stamp bjy 
which faith was recorded for men’s 
knowledge, 167 

Cistercian monastic order, n 311, 360 
Clara of Assisi, n 362 
Clcanthcs, Greek poet and philosopher, 
I 164 

Cloisthenea (Athenian statesman), i 153, 
154 

Clement TV (pope), n 360 
Clement V (pope), n 370 
Clement of Aloxandna, one of tho most 
cnhghtened of tho ancient Fathers of 
tho Church, n 177, 179, 192, 196 
Clement of Romo, an ancient sermon, 
called his second epistle, quoted, n 104 , 
one of tho Fathers m whom tho mihtary 
aspect of Christianity is most noticeable, 
and why this was, 180, 181 
Ghmcntxnc Homxhcs, n 103, 300, 308 
Clcmeniine JRecognxtions (translated by 
tho Rev Thomas Smith, D D ), one of 
tho sources of tho spurious Papal Decre- 
tals, n 300-308 
Clopas, n 136, 13G 

Clough, Arthur Hugh (poet), title page, 
also n 450, 452 

Cluny, monastery of, n 311, 360 
Clusium, I 195 

Colcndgc, Samuel Taylor (poet and 
religious writer), n 237, 449, 464, 407 
Coligny (Huguenot), n 413 
Columbus, n 357 

Comxtia cenlunata, tho more anstocratio 
voting assembly at Romo, i 194, 198- 
201 

Comilta Iribula, tho more domooratio 
voting assembly at Rome, which 
gradually obtained equal power with 
the coniitia centunnta, i 201, 204, 206 
Comte, Auguste, ii 435 
Concordat of Worms (sceno of compromise 
on tho investiture question), ii 319 
Confucius, tho philosopher through whom 
tho Chmeso character rccoivod its final 
stamp, I 111,113-116, bom551i!C, 
120, liH interview with lAo ts7C, 125, 
lt~»3 onginal than LAo tHze, but more 
radical, 120, a lov'cr of the ancients, 
20, he advocated rev err nee, but not 
slavish reverence, 120, quotations 
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rom him 1*0 hU 

etArmctw I'Sj hk death, l^i 
mooned hi* di«d;»lr«, 1'^; hit 
liUrary irCTk* raa pi^t daaprr of 
bdnj; dwlrt^rd, two or ihiro emtorie* 
after hU death, hot wm In the cod 
rteeQed.130 131 ( an anoedote abowW 
bblmmmiy 112. {S<*aUon.S7 201) 

Omitantia (aiiter of the emper or Coo 
ftuUoe) tL 220 

Ceoataatloe aoccreded hla lather a« 
e m pei o r In the wrat, 30Q jlo^ n, 201 j 
(tToorable Ulce bij father to the 
Qniatiana, and in the year 313 )otoed 
with the eaatern emperor LlehUna 
In bfotng the edict of MUan, procUtmlftg 
nnlTtnu tolermUon. 201] becaiiM fn 
321 A^kaole emperor 20.) be aat among 
Chriftian hUbopa at their perpU 200) 
tnmmoDed the c<mc{) of > 1 cEa, 210) 
after that coonef] banhbM Arias, 210 
and iented a peraeee tin s edict, * 1 0, 2 1 7 ) 
a p r u f i al characteriMtloQ of hia a^oo, 
223 ] In apite of all hih error*, a great 
man, 2.4) Irat hia rarilUU^ on the 
RUgioaa aoetUao waa tMt good for 
the end wnfeb he pr o po ae d to blmaclf 
he. the Mice of the empifr. 226] waa 
mored by the appeal ^ ma slater to 
Ke Arina aboat the time when 
he wu focndbig Coaataotioeple). 227 
SSSf recefmf with apworaf the 
reri^ erred of Ariai, *9 and waa 
anm with Athanaaloa for refecting 
Artet atfll, 230; yet waa reluctant to 
<iuartel with Athiuiaalaa. and thooxb 
h*nlihlng Mm to Trerea on the lloaelle 
renrdrd him aa atill arohbtibop of 
Alexandria, and no ane ee aa or waa 
appointed there 233. The mmniag 
and force of hia act In founding Con 
•tantioopla noted 227 228; the ment 
fanKHu of all the emperora who reigned 
In that city 2u.; hla Domaiion to 
the pope a ap arioua document, 309 

CooatanUDople (oondcd with the Inten 
tion that It ahcnH be the Chriatlan 
capital of the Roman empire, n. 227 
22e) rehgtooaly oo na e cra tcid, 230) 
the acette m the deaUh of Arina, S33j 
for more than eleren oenturiea bda 
out aa the centre of the empire againat 
all enemlea, 233; the iplendoor of 
Conatantlnople in the middle agea, 

201 262; there waa a certain potpoea 
of briplng h in the eruaadea, but in 
the end R waa taialfT Injured by the 
ernadea, 316, 321 3S| eaptored W 
the Torka under Mohammed H 325) 
the reanh of thla waa a great dUfoalon 
of Qreek manaaoripta, and Creek Inter 
noten of thoae manoaeripta, in 
Chiiitian eoontiiaa, 393. (oaa olao 

^ 2S1, S33 429) 

Oonatanthtt (lather of Cocatanttoe), n. 
201 


Cocatantiaa (too of Conatantfne^ n. 223, 

Consuh, L 101 201 
Coaimi SonaJ n, 433 
Copenilcua, l 160 n. 3o8 
OordoTB, n. 327 
Corinth, n. 160 161 
Oorintblana, L 157 a. 182 
OomeiDe {poei)^ n. 417 
CorecUoa, n. ICO 
Corrodl (Blblioal critle), O. 444 
Cooncila of tbs Cfaoreh. More Important 
ant Mcca, 323A.D., n. 0 23 210- 
210 221-220, 230, 234; CooatanU 
nople 361 iL.D.« 211 212) Epbeaua, 
43) aj)., n. 230) Chalcedon, 451 au:k. 
Dot naiard, bat Eatychea tefemd to 
n. 240; Third Lateran 1179 aj>. n. 
300) FooTlh Lateran, 1215 a.D. n. 
30Q \nrnnc 1311 JuD„ a. 354; Con 
stance 1414-1418 n. 374-377) 
Trent, 1515-1563 a. 392, 393 414- 
01 kam Importance are I Tyre 335 a-D 
IJ.22I 231-233; ConaUntinople, 867 
a-D. n.311t Orkwna, 1017 a.D.,n.803) 
Otmatance 1004 jud-il 318) Piaoema, 
lOOu a-o., n. 316) Lomben, llTOa-xx., 
n.304 305; ATignoo,! *09 aJX, 11.363; 
Laranr 1213 x-D., n. 365; Mant< 

r ellieT l*15a.» n. 363; Tookoao, 
116 a-D. a 354 1229 X.D., IL 365 
ChweiJ, prvfemar L tO 
Cbwper (poeth n. 446 
Crazier n. 413 
Cnte, 1 . 142, 143 

Crlto fiirnd of Soeratae, gfriog Li* name 
to a dlalogoe of Plato i. 163 177 179 
182 

Critobuloa. friend of Soorat^a, z. 105 
Cromwell, n. 413 416 
Crowe and CaraleeaeUa, n. 

Craaadeo, an exemtioo to the peaeeahle 
wny* of the Csaroh, n. S^t their 
firat ecpoeptioo, 316; their history 
and t^ iMon to be dnwn from them, 
S30-354) Raymand Loll gradually 
oonTlttoed of thefr error 452, 854; a 
eraaade agafaiat hgiretioa, 864; againat 
a tamporai Ung. 874 
Conua, 1 . 105 

Cmnont, M-, l. 91 .. . 

Coneifonn Ina c ri pt i oo*, i. 31 78, 103, 378 
Conibert, biahop of Turin, H. 315 
Oannlagham (Arciceoftyiow StporU) z, 

64 

Cyprian, CliEhtian Father and aiMrijr 
n. 199 SOO 
Pyptua, n. 161 *33 

t£ oooqoeror of the Medea, not 
^^Zoroaatril^i. W. lOOl tbelmagina- 
Uto life of him written by Xenophon 
(Ofropoixa), 181 183; h^ W tt* 
propbet of the exfle as the dettrerBr 
5 lar^ 316 318, 319; he gare per 
T,tww. to the Jew* to retain from 
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Babylon to their own land, but did 
not actually help them to do so, 326, 
336-338, 344, 362, 363, 368, 370, 371, 
373-376, 377, 379, 382, 384 

DaSvas, evil demons m the Zoroastnan 
rehgion, correspondmg to the Devas, 
the deitaes of the Aiyan Hindus, i. 87, 
88 

Dak 3 ms, H G , i. siv, 161, 166, 173, 174, 
177, 182 

D’Alembert, n- 427, 431 
Damascus, l 266, 274, 283, 286, n 20, 
169, 281, 290 
Dan, I 267, 268, 269 
Danes, n 299, 300 
Darnel, L 382, 397, 403 
Darnel (book of), i, 224, 382, 396-404, 
n 69, 80, 92, 119 
Dante, n 309, 367 

Danus, son of Hystaspes, a worshipper 
of Auramazda, i. 78 , calls Auramazda 
(m the Bohistun msonption) “the god 
of the Aryans,” 96, ms composition 
of the Behistun inscription, and quota- 
tions from that mscnption, 97-99, 
an explanation of the reason why he 
never mentions Zoroaster, though 
foUowmg the Zoroastnan religion, 98, 
99; after the death of Cambyaes, he 
put down the Magian revolt and other 
revolts, 102, 103 , the Behistun inacnp- 
tion a record of these victones, 103, 
institutor of the Calendar used hy th^ 
Parsis at this day, 104, his ancestry, 
110, his subjugation of the rebelhous 
lomans, but defeat by the Athemans 
at Marathon, 166 , the question raised, 
whether it was in his reign that 
Zerubbabol built the temple at Jeru- 
salem, 336 , answered m the negative, 
335, 336 (See also 86, 366, 377, 396) 
Danus Codomannus, the last Persian 
kmg, defeated and dethroned by 
Alexander, i 363, 382, 383 
Danus the Mede, i 382 
Danus Nothus, i 336, 336, favoured 
the Jews, 344, 345, ^7, the book of 
Ezra, apart from chapters u ui iv 1-6, 
emphatically imphes that Zerubbabel 
rebuilt the temple in the reign of this 
kmg, 348, 349 , a confirmation of this 
in the fact that the Aramaic papyn 
tell us that this kmg took an mterest 
in the Egyptian Jews, 353, tho first 
book of Esdras confirms this view, 
363 , Egjqit revolts from Persia in the 
reign of this king, 368, he helped the 
Jews more by his fncndship than by 
matenal assistance, 365, 360, his 
relations to Zerubbabel (a romantic 
st^rj ), 309 (See also 379, 381, 384) 
Darr^cstetcr (French Oncntal scholar), 
I 78, 106, passages quoted from his 
translation of tho Vendiddd and tho 
Yaks, S9, 90, 106-107 


Darwm, Charles, his Origin 'of Species, 
I. 18, his observation of the fact of 
Artifioial Selection, 20, his theory of 
Natural Selection, 21, vanous obser- 
vations in regard to it, 22, 23, the 
relation of it to mmd and the soul, 
24-26, the relation of it to some 
purpose, presumably divme, not al- 
together Ignored by Darwm, 27, m 
part a promoter of scepticism, but 
never wantmg in humihty and can- 
dour, n. 448 

David, the best known personally of all 
the characters of the Old Testament, 
I 136, inherited the monotheism of 
Abraham, 220, the story that he was 
anomted kmg by Samuel can hardly 
be true, though he was probably much 
influenced by Samuel, 263, 264, that 
he soothed Saul by his harp-playmg 
probably true, his smgle corubat with 
Gohath more doubtful, 264, 266, yet 
a brave wamory 266, popular with 
the Israehtes, and beloved by Saul’s 
son Jonathan, 266, had to fly from 
Saul, and gathered together a band 
of \^d warriors, with whom he fled 
to the court of Achish, king of Gath, 
266, 266, loyal to Saul, but unsoru- 
pulous towards ahen races, some of 
whom he murdered without just cause, 
266, 267, after the death of Saul he 
became king, first of his own tribe of 
Judah, then of all Israel, 268, his 
victones over the surrounding nations, 
and his unscrupulous seventy towards 
them, 268, 269, m spite of his pubhc 
orueltaes and many sms, a tender- 
hearted man, 260, he apprehended 
the spintual and subhme nature of 
God better than God’s moral nature, 
262, a few of the psalms now extant 
may have been composed by him, 
though generally not quite m the form 
m which they have come down to us, 
262, 263, especially honoured, loved, 
and remembered by his own tnbe of 
Judah, 263, 264, we cannot put him 
BO high, nor was he the equal of 
Abraham or of Moses, 263, 264, m 
his tune Israel was one of the great 
nations of the earth, 266, to Ezekiel 
an ideal kmg, 312 , some more remarks 
about psalms wluoh recall his time, 
343 (See also 394 and n. 108) 

Deborah (prophetess), i 249 

Decretals (spunous), n 306-309 

Delhi, n 328 

Delphi, oracle of, mentioned m the 
Odyssey, i 140, displaced Dodona as 
tho centre of Greek rehgion, 140, 141 , 
sacred in early times to vanous deities, 
but by the Donans finally' cstabhsbed 
as a shnno of Apollo, 143 , its mfluenoo 
exercised m setting Athens free from 
tho despot Hippias, 163, 164, tho 
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uge ftdrioe g l r en b j it to the Atfaenieca 
intbePenUimr ISO the teetimai^ 
•whioh It g*Te to Socrmtee, 100 101 178 
Be lleietre, n. 480 
Bemeter (Onek ded^) i. 137 
Bemetrioi (Boeileii (jruid PiiiKn), n. 3^ 
Bemooritni (Qfoek phlloeopheT), L 163 
Bemoetbenf, i. 168 107 
BcMvtea n. 417 489 434 
BeoterDoamj (book e book, the flnt 
■ketoh of Which vu written in the 
reign of king Jo>ijLh,i.aQ] thereuone 
for nylng thit, 2£0-£23 henoe not 
the fupport of mlnelee whioh it woold 
be If written hj Uoeec, S£3 relecred 
to tgein, 286 241 242, 260 207 298t 
the reUgioa of ^'the book” begina with 
Be n tercttKanT 290 eo ee-mect end 
memormble book, 300 bat the fpltit 
of It mote extecnel end mechanleel 
then the tplrit of leeleh, 301, 802| 
the ubbeth brooght into promlneooe 
in the bocdc, 831 1 other raarenoee to 
the book, 359 387 388,391 (.SmcZm 
XL 8 102. 169 306) 

Beoteeh, ’R^nofi], n. £66, 269 
Be Wetta (Oermen oritlo), iz. 444 
Biene (Roman deity) l 193 
JhaUMoron of n. 47 

Bidorot, n. 427 

BlooVttUn (Roman emperor), il 201 237 

Biodorna (hlatortan), l 363 
“BlogDetaa, Splrtle to,” CL 183 184 
Biooyaina Rrigana, il 308 
Bionytlaa bf x. 196 

Blonjaai, Greek deity aleo called 
Bawhna, L 1S8 

BtTinatIon,inaiina,Lll6,119,120 130; 
oompare, in land, the Orim and 
Thnmmlm, 303 

BSderlein (BCbUoal crltlo), n. 444 
Bodon^ L 140, 141 143 
Boeg, Edomite In eerrioe of Saul, l 342 
Bomlnlo de Qnxman, focmder of the order 
of Bomlnleana, n. 863 864. 367 368 
Bomldan (Roman emperor), n. 66, $67 
Bon, battle of the, n. 826 
Donatiam in the aharoh, 

n. 240 

Bociana, their character ode of perriatont 
atreogth, an eloBMnt not oommoo 
among the Qreeka, l 141^ eoloniata 
in Qreto, 142; their home in northem 
Greece, 142. 14S; eatabUabed the 
worahip of Apollo at De^thi, 143; 
made the Hellaolo toogne nreralent 
orer all plaoea where Demhl wsa 
honoured, 143; deaoended into the 
Felopanneana and oooqnered it, be- 
oommg thereby the lead^ race amoog 
the Greeks, 144; their tempeTameiit 
nther namrw 146 

Bongiaa, Sir B. anthor of worka on 
(Thina, Ao^ L 111 124, 126, 134 
Braridian raoe (the higbeat laoe in India 


before the arriral there cd the Aryan 
Hbidoa), I. 38 
Brirer S. R. L 376 401 
Daoheane (fieri rafaatkal hktorian), n. 436 
Boty Bome of the ohkf prorlnoea of it 
mentlaned, vku In regard to restoration 
of health, IL 466, 46o amelioration of 
porerty 466; the relation of Chriatlan 
charohna towarda each other 466-468; 
the relation of States to one another 
468-460; the lelatiaa of the eexea to 
eaoh other 461; the relation of men 
to the iefwriltr antmaU 4 Q 1 402 


Baater, IL 165 
Ebah kt, L 222 

Ebn-Jonla (Arabian aatnmomer), n. 288 
Eobataca, L 349 
Seoleaiaatea, book of, L 366 
EoolaaliiftioaB, book of, L 866 
Boelloo CL S61 

Eok, Roman oantiorezaialiat at Ldpxlg, 
IL S97 

Edema, n. 323 

Edict of Nantes. lertioatlon <d, n. 417 
426 

Edom, Bdomitfa, l 122, 227 242, 288 
269 2S1. 313 332, 339 311 369 
i8m oho Eaan, and Idnmcana) 
Bavaid the Cemfeneor IL 336 
Edward IJking of E^and), n. 338 
Edward lU (k£ig of £tgland), n. 338 
Effni, early ustOT arui rehgiaQ ol, i. 4. 
2 eI>< 34; rrilglooa isfoecoees came frem 
Egypt to uiperial Rome, 213; the 
laraelites first l^rned the art of writ* 
ing in Egypt, 334; their aojooxn and 
bondagenn Egypt, 339-233; their 
dettreranee from Erfpt. 234-340; 

boondaiy m the kingdom 
by Barld Sotomnn, 168, 

( the propheoy of laaiah reapeei- 
Egyp^ wl) the king of Egy^ 
eats *ji»6 alaya Joaiah and sab- 
}ngatea Jadah, 308, bat la hlmaeU 
dmeated by Kebacfaadnesxar 305 ; 
the Jerwa In Egypt are inabooted by 
Darios Nothoa U to the Tnarmen- of 
keeping the pajeorer 363; and aend 
a letter to the goremoca of Jadsa and 
366 the anooesafnl rerott 
of Egypt against the Hng cf Penla, 
358; oooqoered by Alexander of 
ilWidon, 169; EqT* ^i^^dar the 
Ptokmfaa, 366, 388,^; aaBafled by 
Antioebns Epiphanea, bat the Bomana 
htm tn Qtmqnar it, 389 prodneea 
the Neoplatonie philosophy n. 102 
the Tn fmka of E^pt often fanatkal, 
236, 262; the UhristUoa of Egypt 
IntoieTmot, 266; oarupneat of Egypt 
by the Moalsma, 278 the Fatimiw 
calipha of Eopt, 321; expeOed by 
the Beljakian Tarn, 324; the Mame- 
hikea of Egypt, 324. [8<* aUo AW«n 
dria) 
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Electncity, i 10, 12 
Elephantine, see Assuan papyn 
Eleusinian mystenes, i. 162 
Elhanan, a claimant for the honour of 
havmg. slam Gohath, i. 266 
Eh (judge of Israel), the words spoken 
to him illustrate the conditional 
character of aU God’s promises, n. 382 
Ehjah, m what relation he stood to the 
“golden calves” of Jeroboam, i 268, 
269 , bis home m Gilead, east of 
Jordan, 271, a faithful man, of the 
warhke type of Moses, but not equal 
to Moses, 272, his great fame due 
to his recorded miracles, 219, 272, 
the impressiveness, and yet the un- 
trustworthmess, of these miraculous 
narratives, 272, 273, his flight to 
Horeb no impeachment of his courage, 

273, 274, a preacher of righteousness, 
hut not equ^ m seminative power to 
Isaiah and the prophets of Judah, 

274, 276, yet he may have kmdled 
those prophets, 277, ms death, 276, 
comments on his warhke spmt, 276, 
292, his part m the vision of the 
Transfiguration, n 99, 100 {See also 
n 96) 

Ehsha, he cannot have condemned Jero- 
boam’s “golden calves,” yet not an 
idolater, L 268, 269, his call to be 
Ehjah’s disciple, 274, his moitement 
to Jehu to rebel and overthrow the 
dynasty of Ahab, 276-277 {See also 
n 292) 

El Istfiohn, Arabian geographer, n 287 
Elohim, the name of the Divme Bemg 
probably used by Abraham, i 226 
Empedocles (Greek philosopher), i 163 
Energy, the question propounded, whether 
an infimte store of it is accessible to 
us, I. 6, the affirmative answer sug- 
gested by Herbert Spencer, 6, the 
connexion of this answer with the 
rohgious prmciple, 7,8, the mystenous 
source of energy, 13, 14, the mcrease 
of hvmg energy through spiritual 
agencies, n 26 , spiritual energy more 
penetratmg than j^ysical energy, 399, 
energy as an object to be aimed at, 461 
{See also I xm) 

England, the English, n 67, their con- 
version to Chnstiamty, 268, England 
in mediaval tunes, 269, 299, 300, 323, 
334-342, 371, 372, m Reformation 
times, 410, 413, 416, 417, m post- 
Reformation tunes, 426, 426, 436, 446- 
450, 468, 459 {See also Great Bntam) 
Enoch, book of, i 405 
Epammondas, i 158 
Ephesus, Ephesians, n 66, 133, 176, 181 
Ephraim (tribe of), I 260,268,259, some- 
times used as eqmvalent to the ten 
tribes, 290, 312 
Epictetus, I 189, 214 
Epicurus, Epicureans, i 214, 216 


Epistles, the New Testament epistles 
arranged m the customary order, with 
the pages on which they are quoted 
or referred to Romans, n 7, 27, 28, 
161, 166-168, 171-173, 407, 1 Corm- 
thians, n 17, 26, 27, 36, 64, 144, 
171, 173, 191 , 2 Connthians, n 27, 
28, 148, 169, 163, 169-172, 464, 
Galatians, n 17, 19, 164, 167, 169, 
160, 163, 166, 170, 383, Ephesians, n 
164 , Phdippians, u. 7, 164, 246 , Colos- 
sians, n IM, 1 Thessalonians, n 28, 
2 Thessalomans, n 173 , 1 Timothy, 
n 171 , 2 Timothy, n. 164, 171 , 

Titus, n 171 , (Philemon not referred 
to), Hebrews, n. 27, 166, 167, 169, 
171, 189, James, n 27, 166, 1 Peter, 
n. 17, 18, 27, 64, 164, 166, 172, 419, 
2 Peter, n. 27, 166, 1 John, n 27, 
46, 61, 63, 176, 186, 462, 2 John, n 
27 , 3 J ohn, n. 27 , J ude, n. 27 Epistles 
generally referred to, n. 21, 27, 166 
Erasmus, n. 390, 391, 406 
Esau, I. 230 

Esdras, 1st book of, the question of its 
value, I 348, 349, a great authority 
with Josephus, 362, brought mto 
comparison with the book of Ezra, 
throughout the first Appendix to 
chapter xrv 

Esdras, 2nd book of, n. 139 
Eshbaal (i e Ishbosheth), i. 261 
Essenes (sect of the Jews), i. 406 
Esther, book of, i. 336, 338, 344, 362, 
384 

Eternal hfe, see Immortahty 
Ethiopia, I. 240 

Etruscans, L 193-196, 197, 202, 209 
Euohd, I 189 
Euphrates, l 266, XL 287 
Euripides (poet), z. 163, 209 
Eur^iades (^artan commander), n 77 
Eusebius of Csesarea, n 47, 176, 177, 
the sanest and most judicious of the 
histonans of early Chnstiamty, 224, 
not unfnendly to Anus, 224 
Eusebius of Nioomedia, a waverer as 
regards the Nicene Creed, n 216, 
bamshed by Constantme, 216, 226, 
226, a fnend, but not a judicious 
fnend, of Anus, 222, 223, recalled 
from banishment, 227, forward m 
brmgmg unjust charges against Athana- 
sius, 230, 231, his conduct as respects 
Athanasius qmte wrong, 234 
Eutyches (heretic), n 2S) 

Euzoius, fnend of Anus, n 214, 228 
Evolution, I 6, 17, 19 
Exodus, book of, i 223, 224, m one 
pomt more correct than the book of 
Genesis, 226 {see also 232-234, 238, 
243), more correct m one respect 
than the book of Deuteronomy, 236, 
the compilation of the book, 347, a 
reference to it, 387, 388 {See also 
n 163, 169, 176) 
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Eiodta, thp, L •!»-») 23l-*IO 290. 

322, U. 27 153 40- 
EiHcW, jnraebfw to tl«* nIW on tho 
riirr Cbebir In tUbjlcnU, i. 3tlt 
hi^ TT^mnmi tmToro ot ibo profie ol 
JfrofalciT) 311 313] hi< toDP cbaac^ 
to coQMkUtion all^r JrrauVm £u 
UHm, 313, 313) bf* pmUcta that 
Epbnlm »nd Jad^b •h«l> m rrconeiJnl, 
Aira tbAt tb« wholo niUon tbAll Bre 
hippUj la tbrlr UKjrat t\^ 3 1 313 1 
bb pleinrr ol tb« Jeraaikin of tb* 
(atarr 3IS. qIm 3S0) 

Ezra, L. 197) bl^ trliUon to the boob of 
Pgqtftoao a y 300 301 ; bli lisld k^la* 
tloB, 333, 335 330; M«t l^Art«zmet 
Maomon to Jenjuleo 2mi bl« cod 
duct described, 339) a lumnrmladed 
bat itroQC 300 301 303) ealkd 
“the •cribe** 30S, 371) bU pfdlffrto, 
380) tSo DArroirinR tcftdraey Among 
tbo Jrvf vAi broajrbt to A End br 
bha, 38,/-3S7 n. 10 59 321| Eaa 
tomo aiuIoct 1q bli podtlon to Atha* 
DAtlot la CbrUtUa Chartb, n. 231 
Abo to lUklebrAnd, 313 
Em book of l 3*0, 330<^ 3t8 340 
3«^ 350, 35S( tMt DMd by JoaepbaA, 
303) A dlicttMlon aj to tb« bktartoal 
cbinct^ of it, rTAaltiag la tbo ooodo 
cloothAtebApt<nQ AedULATalneorreet 
bbtofT batilKrettfAiriyezAetftboQgb 
Ir l>o U mlrpUced) In Appraolx t. to 

dUptCTXlT 

FaQ. doetrloA of, n. 454 402, 403 
pArrer Lord, t* 37 

FaUioa dADffbtor of ItobAmmed and arifo 
of An n, 209 379 

FAtlmlteAfeAUpba of F)^t la tbe eloreatb 
eootory brag tb« dcAcoodaaU of AH 
and FAtlmaV n, 321 S2t 
FeUdtAj (Cbrlitfain vomaa aod martyr), 
n. 198 199 
F^nUon, n. 431 
Fordinaod and It&bdU, zt. 327 
F en l e i Jadk* Frodorick, a olear-Aeolng 
8coU phlloAopber L xi| hU aeeoQat 
of tbo Btotoi qootod, Sl^-SUi a 
reoiAik of bb oti the pro ce w by whkh 
tratb U reacbed, n, 313 
Pwtaa {Boman goTBroor). n, *0 171 
Feodal mtem, n. *90, 299 301 (5 m 

alto 1 145} 

Flobto, 1, xl, ^ 440 
FlUoqae (tbe word in tbe NleetM erted 
Dot acoroted by Eaatem obnrob) n. 1 
Flrdood (PeiaiaD poet) n, 289 83* 

Florui (Boman goreroor of JadMkn. 178 
I^iieo, n. 259, *78, 299 801 323) tbe 
procrcM of Fraaoe tovmrdi unity in 
medisTml tlme^ 340-342 ( Franee in 
tbo time of tbe Beformati^ 406 410. 
417; in tbe elghteeDtb and nlaeteenth 
oeatnxk^ 425-435; a Fienah eritio 
of tbe b<^ of Oenisli, 443 


Francta of Aititi, to an example of the 
religlooi H/e to Raymond r^ril, n. 333; 
tbe force of hb teaching 301 362) 
a trmarkable qootatloti from bfan 362 
Francbean order, n. 3^ 351 30* 
Frankbb mocarena, n. *58 343 
Fmbaortra frbnd of Zoroaater t. 79 82 
Fraraabl, the naderiying reality In the 
Zoroaatrbn religlo^ of any apfrftnal 
being I. 89 90 93. 93 100 
FndenidK Datbaroitt (Oerman emper or ) 
n. 344 

Frederick of Saiooy ekotori a wbe 
rnpporter and frieod of Lather n 
305-397 404 400 

Frederick tbe Second of Pnotla. n. 445 
Firdericoa aieb. Balemltanaa, n. 301 
Frobaart, n. 357 

Frothing^m Mr on oar debt to Byxan 
tlnm, o, *02 
Fioode j n, 412 
Feat (oae of the Inrenton of printing) 
XL ^ 


Oad (prophet) L 251 
Gala (^Qirek deity), L 137 
Galba (Boman emperor), o. 54 53 
OaloL eminent vrlter on mtdlolne, L 
ISO 

Oabrlnt (Boman emperor), il 201 
Oalilre l 288 289, n. 14 16, 32. 59 
70 7X 8 54 88, 100, 101 114 1*6 
131 13S 
Oalil^ D. 417 

QaBienoa |BetDan emperor), XU 199 *00 
Oangea (rirer), L 57 
Oaapar card. Contarenoa, □. 391 
Q«ber Arabian cbembt, n. 288 
Oeldaer (Oerman erltie), l 88, 03 
Oeneab, book of, L 42, 43 early 
obaptera parabobe or legeodary *17 
*18) a true nbatratma m tbe nbae< 
qofot aarratlrea, 524; la one point 
probably lea exa^ tbaa Erodoa, 225; 
a mixture In It of rautrai prohafalE'ty 
aad legeodaiy detail, 220, 237 230; 
tbe compflaUw of the book, 347; tbe 
Oaoatlo Interpretation of Ita tint 
ebapter IL led; tbe eomplexity of 
Ita ■mreea, 443 
OoMTa, IL 410 
Oenaerte, a. 220 238, 339 284 
OentllM, XL 163. 155-157 lBO-168 170 
0«rg^ Duke of 397 

Oerbert, aea Byheater 11 (pope) 
lit. L 365, 394 

Germany Qennana, flrat eonrerted to 
Ohrixtijjilty by tbe Knglbh monk 
Boniface, IL 250; Oennjui munld 
TMlftiM, 399) aeparated from Franoe 
about 1000 i-iL, 301 (aea olao 810. 
313 317 323); Oernu^ la feudal 
timea, 343, 344; a medlciTal Oerman 
phHoaopber 348; a German poet, 367 ; 
Oeeman becetioa, 300; Germany in 
oomuoion wHb tlw Reformation, 380 
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390, 396, 397, 399,404-407,409, 416,417 , 
German mumo, 423, Germany m con- 
nexion witli modem eceptioism, 435- 44 5 
Gethsemane, n. 36, 123, 247, 248, 277, 
424 . 

Gibbon,! XU, n 221,236,237,238,261, 
283, 412, 426, 446 
Gibbs, E J W , n 332 
Gibeomtes, i 262 
Gideon, i 249, 261, 262, 269 
Gilboa, I 268 
Giotto (painter), n. 366 
Gladiators, I. 214, n. 219 
Gnostics, a sect of heretical thinkers, 
havmg their ongm m some httle-known 
Samantans, n 186, next havmg some 
Jewish Christians as their adherents, 
187, but on the whole representmg 
Greek philosophy and antagonistic to 
Judaism, an attempt to show the 
general bearing of their rehgions 
system, 186-193 
Goethe, re 437-440 

Golden Horde (the Tartars m eastern 
Russia), n 326, 326 
Gohath, I 265 

Gorgias, Greek teacher, generally called 
sophist, I. 176, 182 
Goshen, i 232, 233 

Gospels (i) Matthew, not really wntten, 
m its present form, by the apostle 
Matthew, n. 14, yet possibly m part 
due to him, and very instructive m 
its arrangement of events, 29, 44, 
compared, as to its latter portion, 
with the gospel of Mark, so as to show 
the common ongm of both gospels, 
40-42, not however based on Mark, 
42, has much m common with Luke, 
but the common elements very differ- 
ently arranged, so that we cannot 
suppose a smgle common ongm m this 
case, 44, not so old as the gospel of 
Mark, but contains a stratum older than 
any m Mark, 46 , a remarkable passage, 
m which Matthew has had the same 
authonty before him as Mark and 
Luke, but has mterpreted it differently, 
89, the close of tms gospel has many 
unbehevable additions to the plam 
fact, 126 , the beginning of it of later 
ongm than the rest, 40 Referred to 
and quoted continually m vol n 
pp 1-147 , afterwards on pp 247, 
307-8, 379-383 

(u) Mark, quoted, i 264, compiled, 
like the other synoptic gospels, from 
more ancient matenals, u 12, the 
double resurrection-narrativo in Mark 
noted, 16, the last twelve verses of 
the gospel a later addition, 40, the 
latter part of this gospel set side by 
Bide with the latter part of Matthew, 
to show that the two gospels had a 
common ongm, 41, 42, the early part 
of Mark set side by side with the early 


part of Luke with a similar inference 
drawn, 43, 44, yet Mark is not the 
ongmal on which Matthew and Luke 
are built, 42, 44, Mark, as a whole, 
the earhest gospel, 42, 46 Quoted, 
66, 70, 79, 81, 90, 106, 109, 116, 121, 
123, 124, 126 Referred to, 82, 89, 97, 
100 

(m) Luke, compared specially with 
Mark, n. 43, 44, more bnefly with 
Matthew, 44. Referred to, 16, 26, 
69, 62, 73, 79, 80, 82, 89, 92, 97, 
102, 110, 111, 116, 120, 123, 126, 133- 

136, 137, 140, 142 Quoted, 69, 61, 
69, 71, 72, 98-101, 107, 108, 122, 123, 
126, 141, 143 

(iv) Synoptic gospels taken coUeo 
lively, n 3, 12-16, 29, 32, 34, 40, 44, 
46, 69, 99, 100, 110, 111, 113, 130, 
132, 134, 137, 147 

(v) John, this gospel owes many of 
its most important characteristics to 
a Greek editor, yet the substratum is 
by the apostle John, n 12, 13, bases 
Christian behef on miracles, 8 , especi- 
ally on the raismg of Lazarus, 11, 
themconsistencies between the synoptic 
gospels and the fourth gospel pomted 
out, 30-34, the connexion of the 
apostle John with this gospel afiSrmed 
(though not hiB full authorship) first 
on external evidence, 46, 47, next 
on mtemal evidence, 48 , the pomts of 
similarity between this gospel and the 
Revelation bemg especially dwelt on, 
49-64, the differences between the 
two books accounted for, 64r-66, the 
fourth gospel, when the discourses m 
it are nghtly placed, supphes a defect 
m the synoptic gospels, 111-113, 120, 
the mcident of washmg the disciples’ 
feet probably true, 121, genume sayings 
and moidents reported m it, 124, 
126 Quoted or referred to 7, 14, 86, 
100, 109, 126 132-139, 176-177, 246 

(vi) Gospel of the Hebrews, n 3 
Goths, dangerous to the Roman empire, 

n 227, became Christian, though 
Anan, 238, converted to Chnstiamty 
by Ulfilas, 242, their kmg Theodono 
named, 266 

Qottsohalk, a persecuted monk, n 301 
Gracchi, the meffectual wise men of 
Rome, I 207 

Graham, professor W, I. 27 
Granada, n 327 

Grant, A J {History of Euro'pe\ n 312 
Great Bntam, ii. 416, 417, 426, 446, 446, 
448, 469 {See England and ScolJand) 
Greece, the Greeks, distmguished from 
early times by clearness of mtellect, 
by hterary and artistic ment, but not 
equally by govemmg power, i 136, 

137, formed themselves mto Hellemc 
umty (though not umty of govern- 
ment) probably before the nmth century 
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».a, oodfT tH« opmtiofi of three Buurfbeh l IW. 20S, 206 
caoM*. tbo Trojan war the _poctmj Hani Andenen, n. 421 
ceW*atInp that »ar and the Boriao Hanmtlo Leagne, n. Jm 
atrenj^ 145- 146; the Greek race Ilanuek, n. 185, 240 243, 244 445 
eopaoded without oinch dlfftcalty tin Harriaon Frederiek, n. 261 
the end of the riith century B.a bat Bart, J H., i. 3W 
then began to fed the atraln of the HamnAlrajrfdd {oalJ|ih),n. 232,183, 291 

ttmggle for eihtonce, 140, 147 j their Haahhn, family akin to ilohammod, n. 

itrength and their weafcaeta at that 270 
dat^ I4'»15Ij their hlifory down to HoadlaiH J W., u. 469 
the third qnartcr of the fourth oentnry Headley F W 1.24 
B.O., 152-153| tbdr Inability to form Ueant, Lafcadio, i. 77 1S5 
tbemaclTea into a poUtkal o^ty 168 1 BeaTcn (In the religion aeoae of the 
beocofubjagatedbyphlllpof llacedcn, word), in tbo Zoroaatrian reUgiao, i. 
163 1 tb^ growing aeiueremenU In Kt, lOS 109 In the Chlnoee religion, 

adeoco and philoao^ 189{ the debt 116, 122, 128 in Greek rdl^QD 

of the worid to ancient Greece (neOaa) (according to Sonboelea), IfLj in the 
169 100{ the empire Of ancient Greece refigk® d Iirael, 347 309 402, 407{ 
3tr J the Tigoroaa efforta of the Orteka In the Chriatian teDgitja, l 2, n. 6, 7 

to refona thdr religion noted, ft 68; 24 61 62. 60 75 87 9» 117-119 

Greeks aided the Latha acalnrt king 115 130 172, 184 377 40S 

Poraena, x. lOS; iofloeoce of the Green Hegd, t zi. n. 440 
oo the Romani 13ft, 206 200 210 He&e (poet), it 468 
212; on the Jews 3o5 30ft 388( oo Hejra (otherwise Hegira), klohammed a 
the Onoatica, rt 16ft, IBS, 190; on flight fram Mecca to Medina, beliig the 
Qementof Aiezandrlaaod Orlgeo, 192; epoch from vhieh Moalema date all 
on the Moslem Armba, 266, 268. 331 ; taeceeding jtnn. It 264 271 273 
on the poUtkal eooditkn of modem HeO (punishment after death- regarded 
Enropeaa natkma, 291; on AbeUrd aa eternal when this wnra is n>ed 

347 { on (be Seboelmeii generally 365 nnkaa the eontmiy be stated), in the 

oaChristUnEoropeliitheRcnaisiaanee, Blndo. reUglcm, t 49 in the Zoroaj 

305, 390. (Ses olio n. 337 341; and trian rtUd^ 84 ; IntheOreekreUglOD, 

HeUaa. Ueuenee) 16S| in Homan religion. 106 in the 

Green, J TL it 331 340 Old TesUment, 317 40^t hi the 

Gregodoa abbas 8. OeorgU VeiMt. It 391 Christian rehgkm, n. 4 120, 172, 173 

Otegoty I (p^), a. 257-259 182-184 197 207 *06, 236 *93 816 

Greg or y V (p^), n, 311 424j in Islam XL 272 

G r egory VI (pope), n. 313 Hellaa, HeDeoea, in Homer apparently 

Gregory VII (p^X «Ten more famoni a amall traet of land, a amalf people 

onder tbe name cd Hildebrand, n. 310 L 138) throogb tbe strength of tbo 

3II 313-321 35^ 373 Dorians theae names were extended 

Gregory of Tours (bishop and historiao) orer the whole ecamby now oaBed 

It 250 Greece, 141-143. (fisa also c. 341 ; also 

Grey Sir Edward, it 460 Qrocoe, tbe Qraeis) 

Qrostftte, Robert (hbbop of linecdn) BelmhoUz, his tIow respec tin g tbe origin 
n. 350 and possible daoay of the aolar and 

QoadalquMr (rlrer) it 287 stellar light and beet, t 2, 9-15 

Guizot (Bu$oiy tA tu Evop« HelTitina, n. 427 

tronilated by WDllam HazHttt it 2w Henry I (king of Kngiand). n. 336 
301 304. 306 341 428 Henry III (khig of EngUodX n- 841 

OuftaTua Adolphus, n, 416 Henry V (k ing cd EngCurf) n. 338, 340 

Gutenberg ((Toe cd tbe Inrenton of Henry Vlil (Ung of rhiglaadX it 410 
printing n, 357 Henry IV (king Cif FraneeX n. 416 

Henry tV (emperor of QennanyX n. 316- 
Habakkuk (prophetX t 305 319 

Hadea, Greet debrr t 1*7 Hej^seatna (Greek deftyX t 138 

Hadrian (Roman emperarX it 178 Hersdeon (QuoatioX n. 47 187 

Hafla (poet), n, 332 HeraoUtas (Greek phfloaopterX t 247 

Haggai (propbetX t *38, 349-361 879 148. 163 

384 Heraalini (Byzantioe exDpersrX n. *20 

Hakam (Moccisb monarebX it 3*7 Heresy bsetics, in the Zoroastilan 

Hakwn (Fatimite oeliphX XL 831 lellglQn, t 107; in the GhiistiaB 

HaTUm ■ UiddU A^u n. 323 845. 848, n4$on. n. 171, 190, 249 £68, 260, 

349 357i X4isnttera n. 346 301 802. 393 388 

Hamra, anole of Mohammed, n. 270 Herod, ktog of Jadna, t 403 
Handel. It 423, 434 Heiod Andpas. it 09 72, 97 104:, 126 
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Herodotus, desonbes the Magi, i 90, 
and the Persian rehgion generally, 94, 
on Phraortes, 97, on a question put 
by Cambyses, 101, on the death of 
Cambyses, 102, on the burial of their 
dead by Hie Persians, contrary to the 
Magian precept, 106, his ignorance of 
Zoroaster, 110, says that the Dorians 
first inhabited the country south of 
Thessaly, 142, that the Athenians 
were onginally Pelas^ans, 143 , remarks 
on the' excellence of hberty, 164, on 
the battle of Salamis, 166, on the 
miraculous defence of Delphi, n 9 
Herrmann (Gterman theologian), n 446 
Herschel, i 9 
Hesiod (poet), i 138 
Hezekiah (king of Judah), i 221, 288, 
289, 292, 293, 296 


Hienyang, ancient capital of China, i 130 
Hierooles, Neoplatomc philosopher, n. 239 
Hieronymus, see Jerome 
Hieronymus arch Brundusmus, n. 391 
Hildebrand, aee Gregory Vil (pope) 
Hilkiah (high pnest), i 220, 297, 298, 302 
Himalaya Mts, i. 69 
Hindoo Coosh Mts, n 287 
Hin du deities, characterised generally, 
I 37, 38 

Hindu history before Buddhism, i. 34-41 
{See also Aryan race) 

Hmdu sacred books JRtg- Veda, i 36, 37, 
39-42, 44, 138 , Athirva-Veda, i 36, 40, 
41, 44 , Erdhrmnas, i 36, 40, 44 , Upan%- 
shads, I 36, 41, 44-49, 66, 68, 63, 
Manu, Laws of, I 36, 39, 48, 60-66, 
63, Bdindy ana {6^ic),x 36,66, MaM- 
bhdrata (epic), i 36, 36, 66 , BTiagavad- 
gita, I 66, 63 

Hipparchus (astronomer), i 189 
Hipparchus (tyrant), i 163 
Bippias (teacher), i 173 
Hippias (tyrant), i 163-166 
Hippolytus, Christian Father, rr 200 
‘HuA, Mt, n 267 

History, compared and contrasted with 
physical science, bemg mfenor m 
range, superior m emotional power, 
I 1 , a vmdication of history, as a 
theme admitting of endless expansion 
m time, occupies a great part of 
chapter i 

Hittit^, I 217, 247 
Hodgson, P C , n 299 
Holland, n 416, 417 
Homer, calls men “articulate speakmg,” 
I 16 , his religion crudely picturesc[ue, 
138, his poetry important as an 
influence m promotmg Hie umty of 
Hellas or Greece, 139, abounds in 
right feehng but not m distmct moral 
prmciple, 140 , imphes that the 
Aohfflans called themselves Hellenes, 
142, desonbes women as possessmg 
a certam freedom, 149, regards sm 
as a reahty but assumes that it cannot 


be resisted, 161, the crude morahty 
of Homer not without some parallel 
m Israehte history, 267 
Homo-ousios (= Consubstantial), n 216, 
218, 222, 223, 226, 229, 234 
Hooker, Richard, n 413, 448 
Hopkms, Dr, i 40 
Horace (poet), i 216 
Horeb, Mt, i 272, 274 {See Smai) 
Hosam, grandson of Mohammed, n. 279 
Hosea (prophet), i 276-279, n 78, 97 
Howorth, Sir Henry, i. 336, 348 , referred 
to as “the English histonan of the 
Mongols,” n 283 
Hugh Capet, n. 301, 302, 311 
Hugo, Victor, n 436 
Huguenots, n 416 
Hnldah (prophetess), i 298, 302 
Humaioon (Mogul emperor), rt 328, 329 
Humboldt (translated by E C Ottd), 
n 286, 288, 327 
Hume, n 339, 426, 446 
Huns, n. 238 

Husravah, ancient kmg, seemingly 
Median, mentioned m the Avesta, 
called ElhfisrSb m Pahlavi wntmgs, 
I 96, 97 

Huss, John, his pnnoiples,, his career, 
and his martyrdom, sketched, n 371- 
377, 397, 407 
Hutton, R H , n 89 
Hwangho nver, i 112, 113 
Hyksos, see Shepherd Kings 
Hypatia, female philosopher, murdered 
by Egyptian monks, n 236 

lambhchus, Neoplatomc philosopher, rr 
239 

H>n-Baithar, of Malaga, botanist, n 287 
Ibnu-1 Athir, Moslem histonan, n 284, 286 
Idol, idolatm, idolatry (m Greece and 
Rome idolatry is not specifically men- 
tioned m these volumes, though im- 
phed), m Babyloma and Egypt, r 32, 
33 , m India, 44 , m the Aryan rehgion 
when donunant m Persia (Iran), 94, 
but largely overthrown there by the 
Magi, 94, 97 , and overthrown by Cam- 
byses m Egypt, 101, yet parHy rem- 
stated m Persia by the Magi m their 
degenerate days, 107, practised by 
Abraham m his early years, but after- 
wards given up by him, 226 , repressed 
by Jacob, 230, forbidden by Moses, 
243, yet practised among the Israehtes, 
220, 221, 243, 248, 269, 293, 294, 296, 
298, 299, 306, 307, 312, 321, 322, 333, 
384, practised m Nmeveh, 304, and 
m Babylon, 316, 321 , m Arabia, before 
the nse of Islam, rr 266, overthrown 
by Mohammed, 273, 274, yet some- 
thmg of it contmued afterwards, 279 
Idumsea, IdumsBans, i. 394, 403 {See 
Edom, Edomites) 

Ignatius of Antioch, Christian martyr 
and wnter, rr 46, 181, 182, 186 
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IgiutiQt Ii 07 ol», foondar of tlio Sookr^ 
of JetuM n. 410 411 
Immannal, m luUh 
Immortjiity (or eteml Qfo), i. 8 IS, 60» 
84 109 I79-18S 32&>SS8, S99 402, 
n. 1 8, lit, IIS, m 128, 172, 176, 
170 101 195 S59, S90 454 4M 

immoTtaUW o! tbe knrer tnhnak, il 
440 

Ir>oan»rioo, dootzlne of, XL 5-7 30 212 
245-248 

lodk^^^jcnertlly ndorrod to, t. 34-77 

Indift, Htndq ddtr i. 38, 44 
ladoleanecB, n. 385-305 308, 403 
Ittdni drer, l 37 n. 287 
Icaweant III (pope) n. 334 330 304 866 
Itkqnkldoii. n. 327 366.368,371,410 431 
lomtltare eooteanar zl 312, 319 
Tfiten race*, i. 143-145 154 165 
Iran. i. 67 38 80 100 101 104 
Irdutd, n. 252, 300 415, 426 
Irenm, Chrkdin Fatber n. 47 65 200 
liMio, I, 220 224. 227-230 247 IT 263 
Ttttah, dicpsnget eaodOoet v STlt not 
the antto of the whole book whloh 

E l b/ hW name, 270) dirtfngoiibed 
the vtateUneM of hb ctyle, and hj 
{atenningUng of hb own peoanafit7 
wHh an that be wri tea 280 s hb denim 
datlon of bb own people, 280 281 
fab adrlee to Abac, not to Join the 
z^»eb agatoat the king of Aefyda, b 
rifTwfal. 3S2-2S7; an anahvb of the 
paM(jni vfaleh apeak of Immamnl. 
proring Xnimamial meau Iaalah*a 
own aon. 282-284, 280, 286 1 the ohOdren 
of Tnlah (tn the plural) lefw e d to, 285, 
288 lmn:uiielanlnr^eiTedto,tboa^ 
not named, in a lamooi paMge, 2^i 
defended agalnat the ohaige of 
arroganoe in reapeot of tbeae paaaagea, 
287 28S) their fitsral meaning inm 
root, bot their aplrit of rital force, 288, 
280 hb propbeoy agahiet Sennaobedb 
and hb hfmn of peace after the coDapae 
of Beonaohedb 389, 200) be b one 
of the hadmaiki of hbtocr and the 
fiiit who ilcetohed the IdngdcaB of 
Ood upon earth, 201 renewed the 
pniitj of the diriiie Ideal. 202; aeeord 
ing to tradition, abin br Manaaieh, 
210; the **fear of Ood** in 
oontiaated with the “fear of God" in 
Bmterooomy, 301 302. (Sea aiao a. 
108) (For tiw writer of the Uat 
twmW-eeren ehapten of the "book 
of taalah'' «M Prophet of the Fxile, tbft) 
laohjraa. n. 232 am x (oorrigeoda) 
Tahmael, labrnwiitea, i. 2Z7 n. 203 273 
laldania Mcnator.ji. 308. 307 811 
lab (Emtian <M^). i. 33, n. 200 
lalam. UM reUgkea of reabnatian to 
Qoaa win,” preached by Mohammed, 
I. tIQ the early hbtory of it, n. 
202-278 (jae Mohammed); the b^touI 


of it, mainly by warlike oonqneat, after 
the death of Uohanuaed, 278-— 282) 
the oalamitka which the tTnaliTma 
anSered In the thirteenth oeotory from 
the Mongol inraafixn, 283-388; the 
progreaa of the Hoalem AiaU in fiiwLftw, 
& 0 ., before that inraakai, 386-288; 
the intiinak) weakne« of Moalema in 
the matter of goTenuntnt, 289-201; 
yet they were rietoriou in the cmaadea, 
B20-824 lahun trtaznjjked in Oon 
atantlnople, 828 but waa defeated in 
Roaala, 320; lalam loat Spain, 327 
hot won northam TnHU, 32$ the 
defeota of lalam aa compared with 
Oniftianlty 330 331; but aome 

nottee of ita meclta, 332. 338 
laiael. laraebtea, oontiaaM with the 
HIndua, L 45, oompued with the 
Atheniana, 152) their aojoum in Egj^ 
a true fact, 231; their elan, at tm 
time of thedr entranee into Egypt, 
numbered a themaand peteoiM or more, 
232) their boetdage in Egypt, after 
the expoblan of the Sheph^ kina 
their proteoton 233 ) aO through thb 
bondage their leadm retained the 
•enee of a great deattny reaerred for 
them by Qcd, 233 1 the acooemt whioh 
kUoetho giTTs of their Exoda freon 
a U area ty of the real fact, but 
wltn aome tme partieulaa in It, 235 
237 2^ 240; in the Ezedia they 
were joined by other laoea, 238; they 
must, at the ome of the Exodoa, hare 
been numbered by the hundred 
thoQx&nd, 230 ; the Exodua under 
Moaea a warlike deOveranee, 240; the 
deaert-wandaringa, when the Bmhoal 
account b aorutiniaed. cannot be 
mppoaed to hare ooeupm more than 
three yeaia. 240 241 their fenarml 
eocrage, 244 ; the earthly ideal of the 
race, the oosqueat and poaaeaakn of 
gradually attained and at 
bat completed uztder Darld. 246-S04; 
the bH of thb earthly ideal and the 
dhdrixm of lanel Into two Ungdnma, 
207-270) In the dirlded ktogdom, the 
branoh of the ten trfbea wu fru throi^ 
tte eonthmal change of the ruHng dj 
naaty 207 though apparently the more 
powerful, 270) Jexebel, the Sldorrfan 
wife of Hiig Ahab, tiled to make 
the worahip of BaaJ throughout the 
tan tiBxa, one of great magnifleeooe, 
371) but waa defeated by the eflorta 
of the prepheta Elijah and 
371-270 tM latter prophet aeting 
through John who maoa htmaiJf king, 
270) the tea tribe* in alBannei with 
Syria Bgalnat Aaayiia, 278, are defeated 
vf Aaayria, 237 and at lut thb kin* 
d^ waa destroyed, and maOT of Isa 
poopb swept away by the Asyilan 
kingi. 289; the whole nation I ' 
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by Isaiah, 291 Israel an ideal con- 
ception, not limited m any precise 
manner, m Ezekiel, 311 , m the prophet 
of the exile, 319, 320, 323, 331, in 
the Psalms, 340 , m the general Jewish 
conception, 404, but m Zeohanah 
“Israel” is eqmvalent to the ten tribes, 
368 , m the New Testament sometimes 
used as equivalent to the Jews (and m 
this sense the exaltation of Israel is 
ardently desired by the Jews), but 
generally with somethmg ideal m the 
acceptation of the term, n 19, 68, 60, 
90, 114, 143, 146, 161, 162, 163, 168, 
169, 286, 381 (For the tnbe of Judah, 
see Judah) 

Italy, under the ancient Romans, I 210, 
212, m mediaeval times, n 238, 262, 
266, 299, 317, 343-346, m modem 
tunes, 436 

Ivan in. Tsar of Russia, n. 326 

Jacob, Ignorant of wntmg, i 224, the 
pioturesqueness of the stones relatmg 
to him, 229, a great and venerable 
person, 230 , the ^t of the patnarohs 
to repress idolatry among his followers, 
230, his migration, with his sons and 
his clan, down mto Egypt, 229, his 
takmg the name of Israel, 231, his 
death, 232, his name a synonym for 
the people of Israel, 320, 323 
Jacobus card Sadoletus n 391 
Jaddua, Jewish high pnest, i 382, 383, 
386, referred to though not named, 
363 

Jamism, i 67 
Jairus, n. 30 

James, apostle, son of Alphaus, n 79, 136 
James, apostle, son of Zebedee, his call 
to be a disciple, n 73, his call to be 
an apostle, 79, his presence at the 
transfiguration, 99 , ms presence at 
the discourse of Jesus on the Mount of 
Ohves, 116, his presence m the garden 
of Gethsemane, 123, his probable 
sentiment towards the Jewish cere- 
momal law, 161, his martyrdom, 164, 
rebuked by Jesus Christ when he 
wished to call down fire from heaven 
on the mhospitahle Samantans, 398 
The incident Mark x 35-46 is not 
mentioned m this treatise 
James, “the Lord’s brother,” not one of 
the twelve, rt '136 , acoompamed Jesus 
on his last journey to Jerusalem, 102, 
a son of Mary, 134^-138, a distmguished 
Christian leader, 163, author of the 
epistle contamed m the New Testa- 
ment, 27, 156, peouharly hopeful of 
the conversion of his own nation, but 
possibly somewhat narrow m his con- 
duct towards the Gentiles, 166, even 
the Jews considered his martyrdom a 
sm m those who slew him, 167 , when 
he died, the cause of Jewish Chnsti- 


amty was greatly weakened, 164, his 
ermanent residence had been m 
erusalem, 163, m the Olemenhne 
Eomthes affirmed to be bishop of 
bishops, and ruler of the churches 
everywhere, 308 
Jansemste, n. 422, 431 
Janus (Roman deity), i. 193 
Japan, i 111, 136, n 426 
Javan (Greece) i. 366 
Jeanne d’Arc, the inspired dehverer of 
France, n. 342, 372 

Jedidiah, a name conferred on Solomon, 
I 284 

Jebusites, i 268 

Jehoiaohin (kmg of Judah), I 309, 311 
Jehoiakim (long of Judah), i 309 
Jehoshaphat (kmg of Judah), i 221, 270 
Jehovah, reason for adoptmg this spelhng 
(though an mcorreot one) of the divme 
name found m Hebrew, i 246 {See also 
226, 247, and frequently afterwards 
m voL I.) 

Jehu (kmg of Israel), i 268, 269, 274-278, 
n 292 

Jephthah, i. 228, 249 
Jeremiah, probabty beheved m the 
miracles of the Exodus, but his trust 
m God IS mdependent of them, i 296 , 
praises kmg Josiah, 303, but nowhere 
speaks of Josiah’s regions reform, 307 , 
tms silence accounted for, 307, 308, 
predicts the captivity, 306, and also 
the return from the captivity, 310, 
not the author of the “Lamentations,” 
313, hiB regard for others outside 
Israel, 316, his fnends, 316, his 
prophecy of a “righteous Branch” 
ruling m Judah, known to Zeohanah, 
362, n 96 
Jenoho, n. 107, 108 
Jeroboam, son of Nebat, rebel against 
the hue of David, and first king of 
the ten tnbes, i 267, probably did 
not mtend idolatiy m setting up the 
gold calves at Dan and Bethel, 268, 
269, yet hghtmmded and arbitrary 
m his rehgious measures, 269, 270 
Jeroboam II (kmg), i. 267 
Jerome quotes the gospel of the Hebrews, 
n. 3, translator of the Bible mto 
Latm, 243 

Jerome of Prague, n. 373, 377 
•Jerusalem, I 167,221, said by Manetho 
to have been founded by the Shepherd 
kmgs after they left Egypt, 237, a 
stronghold of the Jebusites, captured 
by David and Joab, 268, the temple 
built there, 269, 266 {see also 268, 274, 
282), saved from the army of Sen- 
naohenb, 289, 290 , idolatrous m reign 
of Manasseh, 293, purified by Josiah, 
298, 299 7 idolatrous agam after Josiah’s 
death, 305 , besieged by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 309 , the extraorcunary vanety of 
hopes, fears, and prophecies, attendmg 
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tli«t ^ tlie capture tad de< 

atnietion d the 30MU (aee 

al«o 110) I tbe reatoratlon of U jm* 
dieted hj Jnemiali. 310 by £z»kl, 
315.1^thepropbetoftbeexfle 310-318 
330, in U4. 3S5( the aettul return 
to Jenualem begmi, 330 333-337 , Ute 
fubeequeot blftory 333 nq ) tlM Urn 
letnm of erriW ouder Zmbbabd m 
tbe reign of Duiu* Kotbua, 349{ tbe 
return of Exra, 350; cd J^ehemUb 
381 eqq a Greek iirmnulum there 
338 attacked aod taJm br Astloehua 
^phaoea, 390; r eooTere u by Judaa 
UaoiabcTua, 303 ; captured by the 
Rofiunt under P^pey 403; aerlbea 
from Jemxalem come and rilify Jecua 
in Galilee, and are rebuked, tt. 80; 
bU reaolTe to pcetch. and cod hU Of « tn 
Jerusalem 91 O^i hU Journey thither 
93, 100 aqq ; hU arriral, aojoom, 
and death tnere, 103 sqq ; Jerusalem 
sytabolUed as a woman. 139; the 
rcaldenoe and preaching of the apoatka 
there, 145 tqq ; Jenualem captured 
and dcatroyM by Titos, 178; held 
sacred by Mdiamrood. 376; mectianed 
by a kloilem hktorlan. 285; captured 
W the Cms&dsn, 322; r e e o m e d for 
tne Uoalems by flahuihi. 323 

Jeahua, otbenrUo spelt Joshua, high 
prl^ L 360 351 3frl 367 387 370 
371 379-382 

Jease father of Darld, L 253 

Jesuits, 1 . xH, n. 410-413 

Jeans Christ, L tU; the emotloni con 
neeted with his life and death are a 
witness to ns of the eternal eleoKct 
In onredres. 6; the bearing of ids 
teaching on aaeetie prac ti oes, 40, 47; 
his purp oses were framed on the plan 
which 1^ been larfeeen by the prophet 
of the BabylatiUn exile 39; ardwere 
also gnldea by the book of Psnid. 390 ; 
hU eaaectUl nature eooaideied, with 
notatlooi Uhutrstlre of the set 
forth in the NUene ereed, n. 1-7 ; thU 
Tkrw which In its main aspect U that 
of the fourth gospel, U based by that 
gospel on mlraelta, 8 the queadoi of 
the gospel Tnlrscles dealt with. 9-85 
(the oeoohtsloni reiwhed, that the 
mtrsfilfa of heaUoA whm ptop e ily 
weighed, are not of a rind that separates 
JesDi Oidst tram our ordinary hu 
manlty (0 10), that the reamreetlaa 
was a true fact in a region beyestd our 
senses, but not a miratmlous f^ in the 
world of seoae (14 £6, T7} and ^>i«i the 
eyldenae is re^ mueh too weak to 
make the otbn mlraoVa credible 
thou^ some are founded on true facta 
(^-s5) and that for moral reaaooa H 
Is not dfeji-miile that the miracles 
should be true, 35) benoe that the 
Tiew of the Nkme creed la not fas ia h l e . 


35; and that the somewhat diflemt 
groimds of the apostle Psnl, wUeh 
tend to s up por t that creed, are also 
Inadequate, ^ 168, 169; amyiterlous 
dirlne origin, affirmed by Jesus Chikt 
of hlmseJt, is also affirmed by him of 
those to whom be speaks. 37; the 
legends of hU mlracuWs birth, and 
nuraeolooi asoen slo p. touched on, 38 
(pages 38-56, being the Appendices to 
mupter xvi examine the nature of 
the gospel orideoeo more minutely); 
hU early Ufe, and ridt to the t«mpl^ 
61 62; bis relation to John the 

Baptist, 62, 03 his baptism, the 
meaning of it, the lesson we should 
draw Iran It, and the dlTine sequel 
which followed It, 63-68 his with 
dtawal Into the wtilecaess and temptS' 
tlon there, 88; the meaning and farce 
of the thm templatioQS OT-C9 hU 
withdrawal into Qatilee, (S; some re^- 
QecUona on his early life, 70 hla 
QaHlesn preachlug. 70-72; theSemon 
on the Mount, the force and meaning of 
Ita Tazioos parts, 73-78; bU eeosure of 
the Serfbea and Phailseea, 78 ; his obofoe 
oftweirespoetlet 79i rarioos attempts 
to make him abandon his eareer of 
piwohing are repelled by him, 80 61 ; 
oe sends out the spostles on a ndMki i, 
81 62 thdr nmocas fsBs shnri cf 
what he had hoped, 82, 88; heeoe he 
inrHghs saainsi the dties which had 
DotlioteDedtothem,84; buteemunends 
the 3)007 •"'I humbU persons who did 
beikrre in him, and declares bis own 
intimaey with the Dirtne Father 
84-86; lo Dooseqoence of the inere* 
duHty of hU ieflow-oountzymen, he 
begins tafsMng by paiabka, 87 63; 
his wlthxlrawal into ihe desert after 
the death of John the Baptist, 89; 
the ‘'feeding of the fire thousand,” 
89; the demand that be should sberr 
a figs lafused, 88 ; hia retirement into 
the borders d Tjn snd Sldoti, 00; 
the heshng of the Hmghtw of the 
PanaTiHt^fi wfi man, 90; hia 37obahle 
thoughts at thia time in rlew of 
the Tjrobleon before Wm, 91-84 
he dklts from the apcatles (whoae 
STtokssmin was Peter) their 

behel that be was the Christ, 86 ; 
fs£«etloni on this. 86, 86 1 he Imparts 
to his bU intention to go up 

to Jerusalnii, piedlota his own 
there, 86, 87; teSs his dlsdpka 
they also must take op the enss 
98 gires his first sketch of fatme 
things, 98, 88; Ids tnnsfiguiaticai and 
the ours cf the epfleptio boy 90 100; 
his journey to Jerusalem, 100-102 
quBStlcns of marriage and divaroe 
oGoaldeTed by him, 103-104; meets 
tbe young Tti«n vho shrank 
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from bemg a disciple, 106, 108 , reflec- 
tions on tins mcident, 106, 107 , lodges 
at Jencho -mtli Zacohseus, 107, mor- 
dent of blmd Bartunssus, 108, enters 
triumphantly J erusalem and the temple, 
108, an account of his proceedings 
there and reflections on them, with 
particular reference to the fourth 
gospel, 109-114, his discourse to his 
disciples about the last thmgs, 116- 
120, the final discourse m the fourth 
gospel, 120, 121, his anomtmg by 
a woman, 121, his last supper, 121, 
122, the garden of Glethsemane, 123, 
his apprehension and tnal, 124, 126, 
his crucifixion, and the saymgs attri- 
buted to him on the cross, 126, his 
bunal, 127, m his death we become 
immortal, and God and man are 
reconciled, 127, 128 (The succeedmg 
references to Jesus Christ m volume n. 
are too numerous to be referred to 
m every ease, but see especially 246- 
248, 323, and 463-466) 

Jesus, brother of high pnest John or 
Johanan, i 364 

Jesus, Society of, see Jesmts 

JesusjSon of Josedek,!. 372 (<SeeJeshua) 

Jethro, I 234 

Jewish authonties or hierarchy, n 33, 
34, 78, 91, 109, 114, 126, 140, 160-163, 
166-167, 160, 382 

Jewish Christiaiis, n 22, not wrong at 
first to hold by the Pentateuchal law, 
166, yet those of them who broke 
through it did a great work, 167, 168, 
those who contmued to maintam the 
mtnnsio supenonty of Jews to Gentfles 
were resolutely opposed by Paul, 161 , 
Peter, who at first held this view, 
gradually came over to the side of 
Paul, 163—166, Jewish-Chnstian wnt- 
mgs, 306-309 

Jews, the title appropriate after the 
return from the captivity, n 319, the 
question of the tune occupied m that 
return referred to, 336, 336, the long 
history of the return described m 
chapter xxv, with a bnef reference to 
the after history down to the end of 
the third century b c , the second 
and first centuries b o dealt with m 
chapter xv (see also ix, and n 36, 
48, 69, 101), the concdiatory attitude 
of the apostles to the Jews, 146, 
147, 160, 161, the behef m miracles 
was the reason why the Jewish hier- 
archy and most of the nation rejected 
Chn^amty, 163, 167, yet the Jews 
who accepted it were very numerous, 
166, 166, the strong opposition of the 
Jews to Paul and to the disciples 
generally after Stephen’s death, 169, 
160, Paul not qmte just to the 
Jews, though desiTmg to be so, 167— 
170, the mjustice of the Eoman 


governors m Judssa a cause of the 
Jewish rebelhon, which was put down 
by Titus, 178, a comparison of the 
way m which Jews and Chnstians 
respectively opposed the Boman 
tyranny, 178, 179, Jews remained 
within the bounds of the Boman 
empire after it became Christian, 
because they knew not where to find 
safety, 249, Mohammed had more to 
do with Jews than with Christians, 
263, but could not concihate them, 
273, honoured them at first, but 
treated them with seventy afterwards, 
276, 276, considered them hostile, 
279, Jews were one of the sources 
of the free spuit m modem nations, 
291, 292, massacre of the Jews m the 
second omsade (though Bernard of 
Clairvaux defended them), 322, ex- 
pelled from England by Edward I, 338 , 
a remark on the unworthmess of the 
leaders of the Jewish nation at the 
time of the Christian era, 382 , Lessmg’s 
fable m relation to the three rehgions, 
Judaism, Chnstiamty, Islam, 436, 437 
(See also Judah, tnbe and kingdom of) 
Jezebel, I 270-276 
Jezreel, i. 276, 276 

Jmgis Khan (otherwise Zmgis Khan, n. 
283, Chen^, 286), l 7, n 283-286, 
324, 326 

Joab, I 268, 269 
Joan Boucher, n 413 
Joannes Petrus card. Theatmus, n. 391 
Joannes Matthrous episoopus Veronensis, 
n 391 

Joash (kmg of Israel), i 269 
Joel (prophet), n 139 
Johanan or Jehohanan (the same as that 
high pnest John who is mentioned 
I 364), I 357, 381, 382 
Johannes Leo Afncanus (Arab geo- 
CTapher), n 287 

John (high pnest), I 364 (^ee Johanan) 
John (kmg of England), n 334-336 
John XXin (pope), n 374-376 
John the Baptist, i 407, n 10, 12, 30, 
31, 34, 41, 44, 49, a general account 
of his preaching, 69-61, his relation 
to Jesus, especially m regard to the 
baptism, 62-64 , his imprisonment, 69 , 
the message he sent to Jesus, 82, 83, 
the praise of him by Jesus, 83, his 
death, 61, 88, 89 (See also 96, 162) 
John the Evangehst, n 8, the primary, 
though not the sole, author of the 
fourtn gospel, 13 , author of the 
Bevelation, 13 , his character sketched, 
13 , the evidence as to his authorship 
of the works attnbuted to him, Ap- 

E endix n to chapter xvi throughout, 
e 18 half preset, half poet, 61, 
the date of his banishment to Patmos, 
66, a sensitive soul, 66, his call to 
be a disciple, 73, his call to be an 
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•poatle, 79 ( hit prmoce At Uw trant* 
SgtmtLoo, 90| bit own dunoter 
»ppe«n in tboae dlMcnuu* vhleh bn 
iffwewe* to report In the foorth gotpeU 
ll3; pmeot at tbe diacoone glren by 
Jena on tbe Uoont ol Olire* thcolly 
before tbe omdflxloci, 116( prceent In 
the garden of Oetbaemane, 13 1 ttood 
WtCecn«aafJanit,l'^t theEpbeafan 
Uulatiana in after tlmea lored to exalt 
him, 133; be taw dreamt and Titlont 
140; bit memodca of Jena milled 
wHh 17S| the extra 

ordinary focee of atyle whkh be aome- 
tlmea rtachca br the moct ftmide 
langoage, 176, 170; the ezeeanre 
Tebwoenee of his oharaeter 176; Ua 
praotiee of wearily (no doabt In reUgiooa 
■ er r kea l the plate of ctJd vhkh vaa 
aadgoea in the bode of Exodia to the 
high pileat, 176; hb mode of cde> 
brating the paaaorer dIderent from 
that 'raoh was ooitomary and the 
n*aton of hit so celebrating ft, 170, 177; 
a tioiy tdd aboot him by Clement of 
Alexandria, 177 178; Ida atatement 
of the dootrine of the Ineamatton, 140 
also Ooapel of John, tmder beading 
Qoipds) qxkotcd by B«er Banon, 
360; tdroked by Jeaoa urziat when 
be vbhed to oatl down fire from 
hearen on the Inhoanltahle SamaritaDi, 
m The IneUentC Mark ix. 3S-41 
and Mark x. 36-46 are not menUcaied 
in thb treatlae 
John tbe Presbyter ru 47 
John Ball, n. 2^ 339 
John Erinna, O. SOS, 347 
John of (Want, ti. iS9 
John Hyroanoa, asa Maceabeea 
JdmsoQ Br n. 446 
Joiada (Jewish high priest), i. 303. 304, 
SS2 

JolAkim (Jewiah high prieat) L 36. 
Jonah (prophet) i. S77 m 80 
Jooaa (lefocmer). n. 408 
Jfmathan (son of Saolh L S64 356 
Jonathan ( othenriae J ohanan, high pciflat), 
L 383 

Joram or Jehoiam (king of Israel), 
I. 176 IL 393 

Joseph, I. 118, 320) faroarita sod of 
Jsoob,SS9{ hb romantia atory referre d 
to, 230 the agreement vhuh be b 
l e mt s ait ed to hare made betweeai 
Pharaoh and tbe Egyptians aa regards 
tho land hardly to be ap pr oved oL 
330 yet a man of great ability and 
worth, 130 1 hb deau in E{ 7 pt, 2S2 ; 
probably the tnb)«et of natknal aongs, 

Joseph of itrluithns. n. 117 134, 140 
Josc^oi, dweOs, In nb Anii^uii*4S on 
the mfHtaiy aspect of the ehanoter 
of Mosea, l. 136; whether be betiersd 
in the ndraeles of tbe Exodos, b 


donbtfnl, 230; qaotea the hlstoiry of 
the Exodos from Uanetho, 237 238, 
340; an anthoiity on of the 
hbtoiT after Zerobhabef, 348 367; 
imeiltnal in bb treatment of ancient 
reoOTTb, 36-, 363 yet gires some 
tnutwxnthy information not to be 
found ebewheie, 363-300 ; whbh, how 
erer has to be tiren op by those 
who thtnV Zernhbabel eontempocaiy 
with Oynu, 383 onr sde anthori^ 
for Jewbh hbtory in tbe third e«n 
lory B.O,, 386; ohanea the flamaritans 
witn Tvereant^ 300; deseifbea to ni 
tbe latex Jewish nets (Baddooees, 
Essenes, Fhatbeei), 406 
Joses (brother of James) IL 136 136 
Josboa, L 210 246, 394 
Joshna (high priert) sse Jeshna 
Joahna, of i. 123, 347 
Joslah (Uog), the reform of religion in 
hb itign, feo 321 294-300 802; tho 
gallant bat impendent act by whl<^ be 
met hb death, 303 306; tbs praise 
of tihn w Jeranlab 307 ; bb rmonn 
nndone alterwaids 307 303. (5«s alto 
389 and n. 300, 444) 

Jowett, Bemjamin, i, 161 168, 176 182 
Jndje*, 1. 341 842, 347 549 366, 868, 
866. 390 n. 117 130 160 178. (5« 
Jndah) 

Jndah, trfbe hingdoD of, s liTal to 
EjJmlin, L 260; aeeepts Darid aa 
kutg, 268) the jealoosy of the other 
tribea, wbesi Darid had leoaaie king 
errer aD Israel, ezefted against Jadah, 
269) the tribe of Jndah laednafed by 
the memory ol Derld, 363 answerr 
ingly loyal to hb line, 267 ; the Bihfieal 
hbUrians were of tiris tribe, 288 a 
Vfng of Jodah, after tho dtrliloci of tho 
kingdom, appears In alUanoe with a 
king of the ten tribes, 270) thoprophets 
of Jndah sowed the trne seed of a 
fotore derelopxivnt cf the world, 374 
178 277 278) tlm kingdom of Jodah 
doabtfnl whether to tiie allbnoe 
of Syria and Israel against Assyria, 
but does not do so, 181-281, 388, 
287) 3ennaeheiib snd 

delivered after soiions lo»s, 289— 
291 2C3; the rellgknii temperament 
of the people of Jimah in the reign of 
Joriah desoribod. 295 296 the rrfotm 
of reUgian in that reign, 299 ) the 
of tile psople of Jo d s h at 
the fsfl of Ninerreh, *Mf Jodah, after 
the of Jewlih, tyrannised orer 

by Egypt, lebpsed into idolatry 805— 
®077Jndah ororoome and oamw into 
eaptirtty by ffebnobadnesiar 300; 
prophecies rf a restoration of Jodah, 
810) of tbe reoanofUatian of Jndah 
aod Ephraim, 312, 864 866, 367) 
the reeonaillation frustrated, 368 ) 
brlcdy meotlaned, 321 846, 31^ 889 
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390 , “The Lion of the tnbe of Judah,” 
n 52 (See also Jews, Judtea) 

Judas (Iscanot), n 79, 122, 124r-126, 
142 

Judas (Maccabseus), see Maccabees 
Jude (apostle, and author of epistle), 
n 27, 79 

Judges, book of, I 242, 247-249 
Judith, book of, i 346, 367 
Juhus I (pope), n 224 
Jubus n (pope), n 396 
Juhus Cffisar, see Caisar 
Jumna (nver), i 37 
Juno (Roman deity), i. 193 
Jupiter, the highest deity in the religion 
of ancient Rome, nobly entitled Jupiter 
Optimus Mammus, i 193, n 206 
Justification by Faith, n 386, 399-401, 
418, 420 

Justm Martyr, n 46, 47, 66, 186 
Justinian (emperor), n 197, 261, 262, 346 
Juvenal, i. 214 , 

Kaaba, temple at Mecca, containmg 360 
idols, n 266, visited by Mohammed 
and 2000 followers peacefully, 273, 
the idols demohshed the succeeding 
year, 274 

Kaftan, German theologian, n 446 
Kant, the beginner of a new spmt in 
philosophy, I X, the ongmator of 
the nebular hypothesis, 9, a further 
characterisation of him, n. 440, 441 
KapUavatthu, birthplace of Buddha, n 
59 

Keblo, n 446, referred to on page 70 
but not named 
Kepler (astronomer), n. 417 
Khadi] a (wife of Mohammed), n 266-267, 

270, 277 

Khama (Buddhist monk), i 72 
Khubilai (or Kubla) Khan, i 135, n. 283 
Khulagu, n 283 

Kidd’s Documents lUusiratiie of the Con- 
- Unental Deformation, n 389-392 
Kmgs, books of, i 222, 269, and fre- 
q^uontly afterwards, for the tune of 
tlieir composition, i 347 (See also n 
212 ) 

Knov, n 413 

Kornh, sons of, supposed to have written 
some of the psalms, i 386 
Koran, n 2G6-20S, 270, 272, 276, 277, 
279, 284, 285, 292 

Konnsh, the clan to which Mohammed 
belonged, 11 265, hostile to him, 269- 

271 , his peaceable agreement with 
them, 273, incidents of Ins war with 
them, 274-276 

Ko'?ter, one of the inventors of pnntmg, 
357 

Ko^tlin’s Life of Luther, n 397, 407 
Krettschmer, Fraulcm, n 359 
Kn'lina, Hindu deify, I 65 
l^hntnjas, sec Caste* 

Kunda, disciple of Buddha, i 74 


Kwang-Tsze, follower of Lfio-tsze, i 124, 
131, 133 

Lacordaire, m 436 
Lamarck, i. 19, 20 
Lamennais, n. 436 
Lamentations, book of, i 313 
Lane-Poole, Stanley, n 290, 327 
Lanfranc (arch^nshop), n. 303 
Langland, Wilham, author of Pters the 
Ploughman^ n 340 

Langton, Stephen, archbishop and car- 
dinal, the chief promoter of Magna 
Charta, n 336, 336 
Lan^edoo, n. 364, 366, 443 
Lanjmnais (French author), m 428 
Lao-tsze, Cmnese philosopher, bom 604 
B o , not so famous as Confucius, but 
more ongmal, i 120, his system, 
called the Tao, dwells upon the im- 
palpable nature of creative or ongma- 
tive power, 121, quotations illustra- 
tive of this, 121-123, one of his 
maxims was “recompense injury with 
kmdness,” 123, ms death much 
lamented by his followers, 124, 'his 
defect was the imderratmg of active 
energy, 126, his interview with Con- 
fucius described, 126 , an mtemew of 
a follower of his with Confucius 
desenbed, 132 (See also n. 67) 
Laplace (astronomer), i. 9, 10, 13 
Lares, Roman deities, i 192 
Las Navas, battle m Spam, 1212 a D , m 
which the Moors were defeated, rr 327 
Latimer, bishop and martyr, n 413 
Latms, I 192, 197, 202 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, I 278 
Lazarus, n 10, 11, 34, 60, 61 
Lecky, W E H , rr 430 
Leggo, Dr, i 113, 119, 121, 124, 125, 
128, 133 

Legnano, battle of, rr 344 
Leibmtz, rr. 417 
Leo I (pope), rr 220, 236, 240 
Leo ni (pope), rr 260, 296 
Leo X (pope), n 394, 396, 397 
Leo the Isaunan (Byzantme emperor), 
n 260 

Leonardo da Vmci, n 359 
Leomdas (Spartan kmg), i 157 
Leomdes (Cnnstian martyr), n 199 
Lepanto, battle of, ri 346 
Lessmg, n 436 

Levi (apparcntly=the apostle Matthew), 
n 43, 79 

Leviticus, book of, i 238, has a passage 
recognismg human sacnfices as lawful, 
249, the greater part of the book (but 
the passage just referred to is an excep- 
tion) wntten after the Babyloman 
captivity, n 444 
Licimus (Roman emperor), n 201 
Life, mystenous, i 4 , the problems con- 
nected with, 8, 9, may possibly bo 
existent in sun and stars, and a cause 
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o! Uiff tTKTcy labrrrtJl hi thaw bodv« 
111 A dinsp pflfpoM* tD«nUnl«^ In 
drrflopm«ji w liff 27 «vd nat 
tlHcol In tb« df'TTlojnnrtil of brlnft 
oatfidp m«ii< 29] Ibo d^Atb td Jmii n 
*oarw ol rt^rntl Up it. 1 22.4^1 1 ipt 
rrrtrU Lfp oripte*!!/ drriTwl frocn Um 
Up vbhb U la the mrai ibp rrUtlon 
of Lhl* fAct to tbo CbrhiijQ doptrhw 
cf • r»n, 4G2>4(H <5r« t. U l 

liU, xIt) 

iJorn PAppr »bpn 6nrt nuaofKlarrJ, 
n. Zi~ 

liarutt (rm>eb •uiHot) n. 4^ 4'*lt 
tUiKW pritBp tafaiirtpr i- IJO 
LItt i. IPI lei, lOT -0^ 215 
LncVP lu 41* 410 
Lod^p fclf OUttt l iDI iIt 
L oIUnli. tu 219. 220 410 
LofflUrd It 257 2 >j 0] Lombard dUt* 
It. 241 

Loejrbnu Spc;d»toiikhMJo»Ofibrr rriUe 
■ad iUwmui. n. iVd 
Lord i Sapppr tbp IL 1 1 122 142 231 
293 as 


Lot, Abnbam* tkP^cr t. 22* 

Low* l\ (Un;; ol 1 r^oc«b >l 220, 223 

Lod* XI\ fUsi cf rnwec), tt. 4M 
Lttdtt* 111 (P»p«) n 3'Wl 
Lcie it.*n 101 111 14--1M IW 1« 
{Conpare “Oc*fd*“ cad “AeU**) 
LQjnu (Utbop ol Tn^pab U. 22U 
LotbPT 21ortia, hndpf m tbo norrmpol 
vbkh *p p«U tb« iMomuUoo n. 3*$i 
hi* rlpir 4* to tbp diria* ouhiipusoo 
of ibp Cborcb, 235] tb« oblpdloa 
vbleh bf* nixsl to tb« ladolppopp* 
ol 4 tiroloW ebMmotPT flnt. to tbo 
ladubfpncpi la tbpowplrr* Kccodlj 
to tbp »4}o ol tfipm, 33,^38| 4 bUtor^ 
ol Ibp coptforpni y «bevio;f tbat Uio 
cborcb ol Ilona did la tba end iclre 
op (bp «1 p of ladol-popp* tboogh 
not tb« todol^poop* IbeouplrM 2SU- 
203) bat bpfors tbe ebarch of Ron« 

K r« op the ulo ol iadalffpocra Lathpr 
d bm C4it oQt ol tbo ehoRbi tbe 
blftOTj of lhl< 294-207) Lotbpr# 
potp«t anhwi tbo bomhtg ol bcretk* 
(tboai;b be unotlooed ppfwooUoa ol 
4 minor Idad) 393) hla doctiloo ol 
jMtUlc«Uon by Pallb, 220-401 4"0) 
4 gpoerol 4ceoant ol hU eurer alter 
bl« bnoeb vltb tbo eboreb ol Robm. 
hh meriU aad bla laolU, 40*-100) 
tbe rtUUoo la whleb Celiin stood to 
him 412.413 
Lyoot. martyr* of, n. 107 
LyiaMer {Bjiartan adminlb i. 157 


Mably (Frcoob author), n. 4*7 428 
ifaeaaUr Z<anl. n. 430 
UaeeabPM (tbe famUy), MtHatMu. the 
father l. 300-302 1 Jodaa, tbe third 
ton (pcooliarly called Maeoabona), 


202 Mq t Elpazar the fourth eon, 
302) Joba, tbe rldnt aoo, 302) Joaa* 
tbaa. tbe yoqagtat tea, 2ir 303j 
^imon. tbo aecood icm, 303) Joba 
Hyrrana* (wo d Slmcm), 3^ 301 
4(At tbo lamlly are alao taBed Ai 
iDOOpaai and pradoally paaeed array 
lo tbe Ilnl emtory before CbrUt, 40i 
(S/t aUc U. 50 20 } 

ilaecabce^ booU of l 339 290 393, 
401 401 

MacdoorU. profevaor l 37 33, 4^44 91 

Madapaacar u. 237 

Uac*uba a coanUy (or ppopft) Tidted 
Lr Roddba t CU U] *' 

Map. Ittnr hUlorr decare L 78 79 
twt mpoboned In tbe GdiXoi tboajtb 
mobablj Ijda^t bebtad tbe 04lMaj bUt 
soeoQrrd Zorwler (mho vaa one of 
them) *opirtopfy 80 ircopiiaed the 
oodptljlM • pul leal "pMpoco" ol orery 
briof callrd F^Taabl, 90) atroUoopd 
by llprodotDi a* a tribe ol tbe Medea. 
M) ibe ol Babyloe a aabonliaau 
Waneb. not moeb devoted to Zoroaster 
or to Abura Mazda. 01; tbe«« are 
foaad at Jrnualem. tneaUoced by 
Ezeliel and Jetmiab. and vrre the 
soatee ol Mltbraum 9*{ tbe tree Magi 
of Mrdia were at tbrtr porest and best 
vbefi tbe 3(ediaa empire vm at Ita 
beubl la tbe somtb eratery &o. 
and early la tbe alitb mitazy 93) 
tbdr dooirlae wu tbea a ^ritaal 
raatbetrm of a McuUar kind, 03] they 
duoarded temple*, altars and images 
and taopbt mm to rronhip oo tbe lops 
of mooataiaa, IM 95] ibis waa aa 
advance oo tbe Arrma polytheism. 03) 
they were probably not Aryan*. 03) 
they diilvnd from Zoroaster In that 
they voTsbinpedOre especiaUylntbela 
mmarlesof ararm 93.00) tbeyadriaed 
tbe destniotioa of Idol temples near 
lake KaUEBsta, 07 1 tbelr adnortoae*. 
and tbe temj^Uooa to whkh they 
were erposed wben (>n^ eoaqaered 
Media. 559 B.a 00 lOOi tbrtr flat- 
tesy of Canbysce and rebellkm agalart 
bb^ 101 102) tbdr tabJagaUoQ by 
Parlna and tbe IVnlant, ItlK* 103| 
they wen bated by tbe Fetsisn*. and 
aabamed of tbelr own name wblob 
only oeooia once In tbo wbole Atecfe 
101) yet they managed by tabtle 
arte and oortoos soperstltlODj to im 
poee tbrtr retkloa oa tbe Persians, 
104 103) tbelr exposing tbelr dead 
tobeeatenby birda,100) theyreadmlt 
t^ Aryan polytbeixm Into tbrtr 
rrligloo 100. 107) tank Into obeeurity 
after Alexander s oooqaest of Fenla, 
107) bat tbelr ZTttigjon, wblob eiafaned 
tbe name ol Zqcoastrlaa, re rived under 
the Basnnlaas, 220 6 . 0 .. and tbougb 
OTvrtbtown by tbe Mobammedana, 
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survives m purified form with the 
Parsis, 108 {See also n 68) 

Magna Charta, n. 334r-337 
Magnesia, n 181 
Magyars, n 298, 343 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, i 283-286 
Mahmud of Ghazm, Moslem mvader of 
India, n 328 
Majorca, n. 351, 363, 364 
Malaohi (prophet), n. 92 
Mfi.lek Ibn Ans, Moha mm edan doctor, 
n 281 

Malpighi (biologist), n. 417 
Mamelukes, n 324 
Mammoth, i 2, 29 

Manasseh (king of Judah), i- 220, 293- 
296, 301 

Manasseh (the Jewish son-m-law of 
Sanballat), i 365, 366 
Manda, a void tnbe of central Asia, 
called Scythians by the Greeks, who 
destroyed Nmeveh, i. 99, 100, 303 
Manetho, see Josephus 
Mamohaamsm, n 368 
Manzom (novelist), n 436 
Mara, m Buddhism, the tempter, i 64, 68, 
69 

Marathon, battle of, i 165, 163, 366 
Marcion, a celebrated Gnostic, n 176, 
187, 190 

Marco Polo, n. 287, 366 
Marcus Aurehus, Roman emperor and 
Stoic philosopher, i 4, 214, n. 337 
Mark, mentioned m the first epistle of 
Peter, n 166 (For his gospel, see 
“Gospels”) 

Mars (Roman deity), i 193 
Marseilles, i 146 
Martmeau, James, n 447, 448 
Maruts (Hmdn deities), r 38 
Mary (mother of Jesus), not, at first, 
a behever m the divme mission of her 
son, n. 81, but afterwards she was 
so, 102, stood by his cross, and the 
evidence must lead us to think that 
she visited the tomb, 134-139, the first 
mdioation noted of the transcendental 
glory afterwards assigned to her, 139 
(See also 369, 387) 

Mary Magdalene, n 72, 134, 136, 137, 
139 

Matilda (countess), n 317 
Mattathias, see Maccabees 
Matthew, apostle, n. 79 (See also 29, 39 , 
and compare “ Gospels ”) 

Matthew (or Matthias) of Janow, n. 
373 

Maunce do Saxe, n 428 
Maunco, F D , n 467 
Maxinuan (Roman emperor), n 201 
Maximus (Roman emperor), n 236 
Mayor, professor Joseph, n 136 
Mazzini, n 435 

Mecca, n 205, 266, 269-271, 273-276 
Media, SIcdian empire, i 90-97, 99-103, 
289 


Medma, ongmaJly called Yathnb, n 
270-276 

Melanchthon, n 401, 406 
Meletians (schismatios), n 231 
Melik Shah (Seljuk sultan), n 290 
Menander (Gnostic), n, 186-187 
Mencius (Chmese philosopher), i 113, 114, 
133 

Menemus Agryipa (Roman statesman), 

I. 198-200 

Menb-baal, the true name of Mephi- 
bosheth, i. 261 
Merz, Dr J T , i 20, n 441 
Meshach, i 403 

Messiah, i 401, 404, n. 108, 112, 166, 
for the oratono the Messiah, n 423, 
424 

Mesne of Mandm, Arab physician, n 
287 

Metaphysics, i x, xi 
Mexico, n 416 

Meyer, professor Eduard, i. 98, 363, 366 
Miall, L C , author of Early Naturalists, 
n. 347 

Micah (prophet), i. 249, 277, 279 
Michael Angelo, n. 369 
Midiamtes, i 227, 234, 242, 247 
Milan, edict of, n 201, 226 
Milmda, Buddhist kmg of Greek ongm, 

I 76 

Mihtz, reformmg preacher at Prague, 
n 373 

Mill, James, n. 448 
Mill, John Stuart, n 448 
Mdls, professor, i 79-81, 83-86 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, 

■a. 311, 361 

Miltiades, i. 167 , 

Milton, I. 168, 172, n 6, 6, 413, 417 
Mmerva (Roman deity), i 193 
Miracles, i i, xu, xm, the Old Testa- 
ment miracles bnefly discussed, and 
their strongest support, the book of 
Deuteronomy, shown to be madequate, * 
because written (or begun to be written) 
m the reign of Josi^, 216-223, the 
miracles of the Exodus really a dis- 
paragement to Moses, 234, 235, the 
miracles of Ehjah are not recorded 
either m a contemporary, or m a con- 
sistent, narrative, 272, 273, the de 
struction of Sennacherib’s army due to 

f iestdence, 289, the rigidity of the 
ater Jews a consequence of their behef 
m miracles, 387 388, the prophecies 
m the book of Darnel discussed, and 
the miracles touched on, 396-403 , the 
gospel miracles considered as a sup- 
port of the doctrme which separaf^ 
the ongmal nature of Jesus Christ 
from the ongmal nature of every 
other man, n. 8 , the miracles of heal- 
mg, which have a measure of truth 
m them, do not support this doctrme, 

9, 10, of the other miracles, that 
which occupies the crucial position is 
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tbe phTtlcd murrrcUoo ol J«xu 11 
12{ too irrarTTClioo U tbown, both 
by the fai«»ti*l«>cy of Uw ROipol 
lurraUTw rtUttni' to it brtboMcooat 
of tho coomiloo of P»tU la tha Acl*» 
ood by r»riou4 ei p fw *k m la Ibo 
rplstVa of Paal tAd IVUf to hare 
tami an OTCQt occnrring In ibe tpiritul 
t o pi Tv tmioaJ tpbftv not In U» riffbte 
worid, 14-IBt tofoa fttrtbfr rloc^ 
tlon of thU topic eoallnord IhfoQgb 
the trrt of chipUr xn; tba tpifaUon 
M to tho c«o«o of the dlutpraranco 
of the body of Jna^ frocn toe tomb 
tooebrd on. 131 1 Iha onfAroQrmbla 
and mhtoadiDg rfcct whlob tho belief 
In mimW bu had on oar nUmato 
of Simon Peter. 1.4 1 tho rraaoo why 
tba Jewiib aalborilW rclccted Jraaa 
lay In tbrlr b4irf In nuracka t&3 
1& ; tba bebef In mlraeVa hindered 
critical loqalry in tba eariy Qmroh, 
be ca ow It tended io mala tba wbole 
nib^ect of rcthrion appear oatal^ 
boman ksowlauA 207 doobt in 
mlraclea began in England, bat az 
tended with far greater eebemenco to 
France 4^) and, with more carefot 
eritlckm, to Oenoany Hi 
L 2U 

Ulthra. SUtbnlmi, L 00<03 n. 200, 200 
Milra (lUada deity), u 39 
iloabhw i, 227 .« *47 ^ 258 ^ 
204 309 339 311, 3,i0 301 
llohammed, gmcral remarka on hla 
rrCgloa and on hU per»<mality n. 263, 
,204 ( bom In the year 6"0a.n. at Mecca, 
and in hla twenty fifth rear married 
a wealthy lady <rf the KoreUh clan. 
Kbadlia, whow agent be bad been. 
265| In hla fortieth year at a time 
when be waa greatly diautiaOed with 
the IdoUtrona rellsriw of hla eonnlty 
men a conflict aroae la hla aoal, and no 
beard a roioe Uddini' Mm **017 In the 
name of the LordP *061 be feared 
that be waa poaaeeaed. bnt hla wife 
oneoortgrd Mm *08 267 1 bo began 
to preach In Mecca, and made aome 
eooTCfta, bat waa met with nmeb 
derlakn, 200) Ma nneie AbO TiUb 
thoogb not a coorert of Ma. ret top' 
ported blm, 270 1 be and Ma foQowera 
were aabjected to great priratkna, 
270, tiU at laat ha caaaped with them 
to Medbia, 271 an erent ealled tbe 
Uejra (aaa II<dra)i both hla wife and 
Ma onw had dM before tMa took 
plaeo, 270 1 a oertaln fault In Ma 
preaeMng ia noted, 273, yet Ma extra- 
ordinary ability and aooeeaa In gorero 
ing ii noted aa well, 273 1 be ae atr o j i 
tho Idola in and anmnd Meoea, and 
irlna the aabmimioo of many Arabian 
tribea, STii aooie of Ma a^ oannot 
be a p prored of, yet Ma eharacter muat 


bo aocooDted kJly and heroic, 276- 
277) after tbe death of Knadija, 
bo adopted tbe p ol y ga my which waa 
coatomary In h£i natio^ STli tho 
moat algnal difioreoce between the 
teaching of Mohammed a^ tbe 
tewebing d Jeatu Chrkt la not^ 
277 27Sj Ma religkm warlike, yet 
warliks rather throagh dttnnntiuteea 
than on principle, 277 278 1 the 
mflitary anccenca of Ma foQowen after 
faU death 276 1 be ackxMJwledgea tbe 
homlbty of CbriiiUnt 279 
Mobammedana, ara ItUm 
Mohammed If (nltan) eonqaeior of 
Ctnatantlnople n. sJ) 

MoU^m, a. 417 
Mommaro, 1 . 207-200 
Monaalie ordm, am Monka 
itoegnla, il 283-237 324 325, 331 
334 

Mooler \Pnilamt, Sir M,, L 3S, 42 
47 65 

Monka, in the BoddMat rebgkm, L 64 
05, 70-7^ t In the Chriati&n rellgioa 
n. 19 236 *40| tbe fint monaatio 
commonily (aa diatiogalabed from 
bcnnlta) origbuUad with Baafl Uahop 
of Craarela, 243 1 Penlan monka, 261 1 
tbe Bcoedietine order of aoaki waa 
the firvt Isatanee of CbritUan beoe- 
fiecnee on a large aeals, ^-*00) the 
qniet of monaiterire tendtd In eome 
waya to foater the InteQeei, *03, 294| 
tbe eellbaey of monka did inertaae 
tbelr miaaloaary power In tbe rongh 
time* after the fifth centory 310) 
yet In tbe later eeotorlee It wow bare 
been better If the aererfty 0 / the 
Bcoedietine rnie bad been mitigated, 
300 361) raUant monka of tbe Eaatem 
ohnr^ 325, 320 333 
Montafembert, n. 252-255, 435 
UoateMolea, n. 427 
Montoek. n. 294 
Uoaley Lord, n. 430 
Uoacow IL 320 

Uom, indebted, in aome reapeota, to 
Egypt, L 34) sot tbe anth^ of the 
book of Deuteronomy 221-223) did 
not originally efroarnalte hla own 
9m ) Ma part In the deliTer 
onoe of the Inaalitea fTtrigniflcant If 
we bofiere tbe mlraonkma MstOT 
worthy ■"d noble U we discard the 
TnlT«ftlM , 234. 235) a warrior 235) 
a rellglm patriot, 236i great in 
organlaation, a mflUaty leaoer law 
giTer and ethieal fnatroetor 230) 
Ma leadenUp of the lazaeHtes daring 
the Exodaa and deaert wandecinga, 
239- 42) the aothor of tbe main 
aabatanoe of the ten oommandmenta, 
243) be tbe Ideala of Abraham 
a great praoUeal force in tbe world, 
243) bla death, 344. (Set ofm 263, 
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272, 292, 293, 296, 296, 298, 394, and 
n. 19, 29, 99, 163) 

Moulton, professor, i 83-86, 88, 89, 91, 
92, 98, 104, 110 
Mu’awiya (oahph), n. 281 
Muller, K 0 , on the History of the 
Donan race, I 143 
MuUer, Max, i. xu, 36, 41, 46 
Munzer, leader of rebeUions peasants m 
Grennany, n. 406 

Nabal, i 267 

Nabomdus, king of Babylon, I 303 
Naboth, I. 276 

Nahum (prophet), i 304, 306 
Napoleon, n. 446 

Narses, Roman general under Justinian, 
n 261 

Nathan (prophet), i. 262, 261, 262, 266 
NathanaeX n 31, 48 
Nazareth, n 61, 70, 71, 80, 102, also 
frequently m the phrase “Jesus of 
Nazareth ” 

Neander, General History of the Christian 
Religion and Church, translated by 
Joseph Torrey, i xu, rc. 198, 199, 22^ 
234, 316, 316, 333, 347, 348, 360, 361, 
364, 366, 366, 367, 374 
Nebuchadnezzar, mentioned m the Dtn- 
kards, a Zoroastnan work of medueval 
tunes, L 110, for the Bibhoal mention 
of him, 306, 307-311, 313, 337, 344, 
346, 396, 397 

Nebular hypothesis, i. 9-11 
Neheimah, i 332, 336, sent by Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem, 361, the work completed 
m 62 days, 362, his legislation, 362, 
his date misrepresented by Josephus, 
363, opposed by Sanballat, 364, he 
banished the priest who mamed a 
daughter of Sanballat, 364 , the import- 
ance of this event, 366, he separates 
certam persons from the pne^hood, 
373, he, and he only, has the title 
•Tirehatha, 374 , his catalorae, 376, 377 , 
the final conclusion as to ms date, 381 ; 
his reforms referred to, 387 
Nehemiah, book of, i 336, 348, 349, 368, 
361-364, 367, 368, 371-379, 381, 382, 
386 

Neoplatonism, n 192, 193, 196 
Nero (Roman emperor), the “beast” of 
the Revelation, n 54, 65, his perse- 
cution of the Christians, 165, 174, 178. 
(See also 185, 367) 

Nestonamsm, n 239, 240 
Nestonus, n 240 
Netherlands, n. 346, 416, 416 
Nothmim, i 367, 368, 371 
Novcrs, dean of, n 366 
Newman, Francis Wilham, n 166, 447, 467 
Noivman, John Henry (cardmal), n. 446, 
467 

Nov ton, Sir Isaac, n 417, 429 (Sec also 
Dedication of this work) 


New Zealand, i 2 
Nibelungen Lied, n 367 
Nicsea, n. 333 

Nicene Creed, n 1, 2, 6-7, 11, 36, 186, 
214-216, 218, 223-226, 227, 229, 230, 
234, 422 

Nicephorus Blemmydes, a courageous 
abbot m the Eastern empire, n 333 
Nicolas I (pope), n. 309, 331 
Nicolas V (pope), n. 347 
Nicomedia, n 227 (See also Eusebius 
of Nicomedia) 

Nmeveh, i. 278, 294, 303-305, n 89, 
286 

Nirvana, i 68, 62, 66, 67, 76 
Nizam-el-MuIk,minister of a Seljuk sultan, 
n. 290 

Noah, n 18, 27 

Nonconformists, n. 413, 416, 467 
Normans, n 300, 310, 317 
Numantia, i 203 

Numbers, book of, more correct than the 
book of Deuteronomy m certam 
respects, i 222, 236, yet it contains 
legends, 223, referred to, 241, 244, 
302, 387, the final compilation of the 
book, 347 

Nuremberg, n 398, 409 

Oldenberg, author of Buddha, translated 
by Wilham Hoey, i 64, 65, 70-72 
Ohves, Mount of, i 264, n. 108, 116, 122 
Olympia, the games here fostered a 
feehng of umty among the Greeks, 
I 146 

Omar (oahph), one of the earhest sup- 
porters of Mohammed, n. 270, 281. 
Ommeyads, one of the earhest hnes of 
oahphs, reignmg at Damascus, 290, 291 , 
a branch of this hne afterwards reigned 
m Spam, 327 

Organisation, the force and meanmg of 
Sae word, i 3-6, 7, 8, the power 
inherent m it, 13, 14, the oosmioal 
significance of it, ix, x, xui, n. 
462 Caste system of the Hmdus 
shows real but crude organisation, 
I 60 Organisation among all man- 
kmd, m spiritual as well as m matenal 
matters, was a problem first under- 
taken by the Christian Church, n 203 , 
the effectiveness of organisafeion m 
the mediaeval Church, 269 , a reference 
to the mumcipal organisations of 
imperial Rome, 283 

Organisms, hvmg, a subject of physical 
science, though the full force of the 
organismg prmciple has been thrown 
mto the back^ound by scientifio 
mquirers, i 3, 4, Lamarck’s theory as 
to their ongm, 19, 20 , Darwm’s theory 
as to their ongm, 21, an mcompleto- 
ness m this theory recognised by 
Darwm himself, 23, 24, a further 
consideration of the subject, 26- 
27 , pre-human organisms not destitute 
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of tpiritoAlity 18 S4-*6| Boddh* ■ 

Tiew iwpecttag org*aktm, i. 00 
Origen, ft rather of tbo Chorcht charaa 
teriaed bj greater freedom of thot^t 
than van common, n. 170{ be bad 
•omethlng of the InteDectoal Qreek 
ajJrit 19^1 beBered that life exiitod 
la the bearaify bodwe IM; befiered 
In the pre-euteoee of the homao 
■ool, thoagb not In the tianamlgralfon 
of aenU, IMt aavj that deala 
with men with a rlrw to their eternal 
Interati (la each ea»), not merelr to 
their Intereata In tldt preaent life l05| 
acenaed of herc ay arwl hla doctrisea 
diaallowrd, three eentorka after hb 
d«th 107 (5re oIm 100 ‘>00) 

Orphic religlooa aoeJotlea, L 151 J52 *09 
Oaonlph, a name ^ren to Moaea by 
ilanetho, I. 237 
Othmln (odlph), n. SI 
Otto I (German emperor) rt. 310 343 
OUoman Tnrha, IL 323 331 33* 
Orerbeek (German critic), IL 183 


Paley*! Ilortt Aiafisee, tL 407 
Palmer E. Oriental acfwlar rn tOO 
207 

Pantbeinn among the Hlndoa, c. 43t 
among the Magi. 03, 01 (I regret 
that 1 hare occittad la theae roiomea 
to mentloQ the great modem panthdat, 
Spinou) 

Papacy n. *00t a diacttacIoQ aa to the 
aotbority of the Papacy 370-3S3 
Pa^ilaa (an^t CSuintaa Pather). XL 29 

Parabke. n. 87 88, 00 105 107 111) 
parablM In act, 110 
Parla, n. 340 
ParU^ent, n. 337 339 
Parmenidee (Grec^ phOoaopber), L 183 
183 184 

Panla. l. 78, SO 103 

ParthK Farthiana, I. 89 103 lOS 

Paml, n. 417 434 

PaaaOTor n. 01 121 176. 177 

Patraoa, n. 55 178 

Patrloiajw and plebeiana, n lOS-301, *04, 

too 

Patrick, the apoatle of Irdand, IL 253 
Paul (apoatle), Saul hit Hebrew name, 
n. 15s I hia oonTeTikai deaotibed, and 
the reaaons glreD for regarding It aa a 
Uat of the apfrltiul, aoi of the 
material, order of thtng a 16-31 168, 
150 a paaaage from ooe of ^ epiatlm 
qnoted explanatoty of thU -rlew 25; 
hla pre-Ohriatlan dan referred to, 10 
153 158} frail In body 73} Ua tIbU 
to Arabia, eaoape from Damaaoca, and 
Tiilt to Peter at Joraaalem, 160} hia 
Tlaiooa, 140 } hia determfnation to 
o uu rert the wbob ’Ri-nwn empire to 
duirilaafty 150} It waa peooliariydoe 
to him that Jewa and QeatOaa were 


on an oqoallty In the OirirtUT' CSmroh. 
101 ; In many reapeeta hii teaching wu 
identical with that of the other apoatiea, 
bst be went beyond them In cqoalltlng 
Oentilea with Jewa, 10-, 103} nli vUt 
to Rome and hla death In Rene 
probably preceded the tHH and the 
death ot Peter jOi 105 waa 
In hla exaltatloQ of the apiritoal kernel 
of reBgkei orer ita ontw fonn, 166 
167 Mt not right In denying the 
merita of hla own nation in their 
paat hlatOTy 167 168 hb theologi 
eal mothre for thla diapazagement, 
168-170} the Acta an Imperfect 
acooont of hit miarionaiy career 
reqairlng to be aoppiemented by bii 
epatiea 170} nperior to Peter in 
g^oa, bnt In berolam, ID} the 
epiatlea aaotfbcd to him except that 
to the Hebrewa, probably aQ gennhu 
(^e dIfSenhiea aa to the paatoral 
epiatlea noted and contiderea}, 171 } 
Mf&e atrildng qootatloDi from hii 
eptatlea given, 171 172} hla m et olfu l 
te m perament aa regaxda the eternal 
datlny of tbe wiaked, 172. 173 hia 
antboritr (along with that of Peter) 
appealea to by the Roman ehoroh 
alter hia death. 177} hia doctrine of 
apidtiutl body 101} praiaed 
Loegmoi, 196} ecpal to Peter aa an 
apo^e— the bcautuu of thia on modtn 
coo tr oTeralea. 3S1 3« (For hia doc* 
trine are oZao 7 8, 35, 245) 

P*ta m (popeX n. 391. 410 
Fftol of (beretieX n. 109 

Panina, H. E. 0 (German oritleX n. 30 
Peaaata remit (In GennanyX zl 406 
Poklftratna (Athadan deapot) i. 153 
Pekah (king of Inad) l 278 381-284 
287 

Pebfliu (heretloX Q- S40, 241 
FeUflna U (popeX n. 157 
Pelaagiana, L 138, 142, 143 
Peoaneea, in India, i. 48 53} in the 
Qhriatlu Chnreh, n. 387 
Penatea (Roman dettleaX ^ ^92 
PoDtateoch, i. 406, n. 19 160, 108, 157 
163 443 (5ee aim the aepumte booka, 
Qouala, Kxodiia, Ac.) 

Pooteooat, n. 26, 139 141. 143, 145 156 
(father of QhariemagoeX n* ^ 

Pepin {aoQ of CbariomagneX ^ 9^ 
PerM, n. 104 
Farielea, l* 158, 157 

Ferigord, Perigoidiaaa, thdfr adveoe 
feeling towanu Idng Locia li of Prance^ 
aindUte reaaon of it, n. 341 
Perpetoa, female aaint and martyr n. 
lOi 199 

Fatsla. L 78-110, 154-156 
Pentns (Bcanan poetX a hlghmtnded 
Stoie. z. 314 

T VawmXHt y the aouree of it myateriooa. 
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txboctAtknu <d Jrtiu to men to |irajr 
“a, T { hi* om prmjTf tn t^ pwden 
0 l 0«ib«rmup hU drcUntlee m 
to tbo Powfr of hla own pT*jr« 1*4| 
ccB«nun« pn)Tn of oor own to 
JwTU Cbriit l^t Um) Ttnror of 
Stopbra to bJm, lU; ma oi I^b) 
150t tb« pr»y«T of Pprpetxui, 103| 
pnjrr kp&liut AHu 233 { th« otetw 
ilty of firmrer for brinirlty^ birmoenr 
lato tbr mAticm* of nra wftb r«rb 
othrr .41) tbo t I ^w cj Ath«ii4ticu 
respecting tb« m*yer of Jena la tbe 
ptrdea d QotWmtnr lasdeijaete 
247 *4$! pfy rr m IrtcnJceted by 
Mobunm^ 2G3 201 u roleed 
^ a moosrth of tbs rutrm choreh. 
2w; In tuber tbe ItcnWa rider of 
ladle 3^} laJoumedArc 3l2r in 
Roger Bacoo 3a0: la lUrmoad LaO, 
3a2{ lo linn, 372i In Latber 403} 
tbe Oennon elMileal writera ead phOo* 
fO^>m her* net rrelleed It niffidraUj 
440<-44.i bat SoUelermAcber «p- 
proAcbed isor* to ddag eo, 44*'} 
Deitbrt be nor RlUobl oor tbe lot 
lower* of RiUcbl placed it Ahor^etber 
In lU trto j iet eentru podtloa. 443 443 
(Sr<aUo400 470) 

Prt^iittetbee of m*Q. 1 . 130 111 a. 37 
4M 

Printing, tbe dUoomw of, n. 337 

PrledHUn (heretle end curirr). n. 230 

Prootia (heopUtotiUt), n. 230 

Proeoploi, D. 231 

Prope r ty qooatloTit reUUng to n. 74* 
7tJ 103-107 270 432, 433 

Pr^bet of tbe Exile, tb^ eatbor of tbe 
Uit tweatr-eerwi elupten of the book 
of IteUh, L 2^1 * eeatnry aad e hnU 
UtertbaaItaUb,3lO| prooUlmfOrru 
At tbe restorer of JoniiaJea end JocUb, 
SIS) derldee tbe lAUen BebyWio, 321) 
exborU IxrAel (Le. tbe Jew*) to Eato 
uiHUAfre And Mre BAbylon, SIO 320, 
322, 323 hU myiletlotu prophecy of 
A redeemer 327} exborti men to be 
btunble before Qod, 330) be himself 
AceoffipAcles tbe PArty who leAre 
BAbyloa And roAoo JenuAkm S31, 
333) hit so rrow at tbe rained state 
of dty and tem^ in eontrsst with 
Us prerloos tdoal propbedes, 333, S33| 
It Imks A* If be retnmed to Babylon 


iby^ 

togetlrtahreeraltifor Jenualem 333, 
fegards a temple as Dsneeesury 


. S 

looks fornrd to Its restCTatlac. 
334; Us name omkaown, 334; tbe 
Jews, ahboagb they Tabled Us writing*, 
bmond Us perrooallty and wby they 
did BO 380, 381) quoted by Jena 
Christ, n. 71 1 Us propheoT taken by 
Jena Oirisi as mamns oni tbe Une <a 
sotloQ for himself n, l6s, and eompors 
(for a more geD*i*l reUnue on pro 
^eey), 1.4) re f erci ie cA to this an 


made L 3^ n 02, W) cmtly 
refled npon by tbe apoitlee, 162 (Bu 
tlO 00 } 

ProTerbs, book of. l *00, *67 
Psalms, some not tnany.pBolms probably 
attribatable to Dan^ tbongn hardly 
to tbeir pr esen t form, r. 62 283{ the 
RTeelcr nnrobor of them written daring 
the centory which wltoeased tbe 
rttam from tbe Babytonlan oaptirity 
or ibortjy afterward), 333-347 333} 
thdr hWorleel Importance 384) tbp 
title* to tbe pulms prefixed Uter than 
tbe time of Exra, and therefore nn 
tnatwortby 383, 380; a Jfsceabeaa 
psalm mrntiooed, 383) tbe 11^ 
psalm eipteolTo of tbe reremwe for 
tbe Uw felt by tbe Jews after tbe 
esplirlty n. 19; tbe qBoted 

lo tbe temptatkm of Jena, 67) qaoted 
by Paol, 163. {Si$ dUo 444) 
Psychical Sodety n, 22 
Ptolemjrns (Ooo«tloX n. 187 
Ptoleralee (king* of Egypt), L 200 335, 
336 366, 367 383,^ 

Ptoie^^ (aodent Mticoomer), i. 189 

PttfRatory n. 387 393 
Pnnm, feast of, L 344 
Posey Dr E. B. n. 446 
Pftsban, one of tbe TTtndo name* for tbe 
Su-god, L 38 66 

pTtbafforaj (fsmeos Oreeb phfloscrpber), 
L 147 148 ISS, 161 103 186 

lUbdals, TL 417 
Raebel fsrlfe of Jaoob). 1. 330 
Racine fdramatiit), n. 417 
Radagalnu, beatben aseaflant of tbe 
Roman empire, n. 238 
Kadhun, i. 0 12; Its effect tef ei rod to, 
14 

Raphael (palntec), n. 369 
Ramboa, Diet of, n. 400 
RawUnsoa, Sir Beniy i. 103 104 
Raymond V (coant of Toaloase), n. 363 
Raymond VI fooant of Toolonse), n. 363 
Raymond Loll, bom at llaloroa, 1236 
a. 11 .) tired a worldly tifia, married 
and bad obllditn, n. 351 ; reodred an 
inward oonTcrsloo in tbe tUrtietb year 
of his Ago, and raioircd to con se cra te 
Umself to tbe serriee of CSirist, 353; 
aad to the oocTe nl on of tbe Saraoeo* 
by a llteraiy work which sboald be 
translated into AraUo, 36.; tUi w«s 
daring tbe period of the creisadea, and 
be oame flnaHy to tbe eocohisloo that 
tbe meUtod d tbo erosades was mis 
tuVim, I became himself a mMoo 
aiT to the Baraeens to Afriea, and 
ssffered to tbe caose, 363 ) to tbe ymt 
1311 a.t). pemaded the ooonefl of 
Yleone that pro f f ori a l ebairs for 
teaching eastern lirirpisgiw (for mis> 
stonary porpoae*) oo^t to be focoded 
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354, m 1314 a d crossed over for tho 
third time to north Africa, to the city 
of Bugia, and there received the crown 
of mnrtjrdom, 354, his body was 
earned over to Majorca, and boned 
there, 354, a quotation from hia 
wntinra, 355, a comparison of him 
with francis of Assisi, 362 
Rn\-nal (French histonan), n 427, 428 
Rni,Tiier Sacchom, an inq^uisitor who once 
had belonged to tho Aibigenses, rr. 36B 
Razes, Arab chemist, rr 288 
Reformation, incidentally mentioned, n. 
200, 257, 280, 282, 319, 324, 334, 337, 
421 

Reformation era, dealt with m chapter 
x\v, m 378-418 Tho title “Re- 
formation” may bo retained, though 
onl} imperfectly correct for the move- 
ment intended by it, 378 , tho question 
put, ■whether that movement should 
(>e regarded ns intnnsically wrong 
from the first, by reason of the divme 
commission which (it is alleged) tho 
Roman church has received, 379, a 
negative answer given to this question, 
with reasons assigned, 380-383, the 
further question then dealt with, 
whether Luther’s actual protest agamst 
Rome was just or not, answered 
in tho affirmative, because Luther’s 
protest against the sale of mdulgonccs 
was absolutely required, and was 
accepted m tho end by tho church of 
Rome itself, 384-393, tho deeper 
questions involved in tho mdulgences 
touched on, 387, 388, tho general 
course of tho Reformation, apart 
from its origin, treated, 394-414, tho 
countcr-Rcfonnation, in which tho 
Jesuits were promment, 410-412, 
tho sequel of tho Reformation, 415-418 ; 
tho conclusion reached, that though 
some loss took place tlirongh it, the 
gain of it cxcccclcd tho loss, 418 
Rohoboam (king of Judah), r 205, 267 
Renaissance, u 185, 395, 390 
Rtnnn, n 55 

Repentance, i 407, n 59-61, 70, 84, 401 
Rc\ elation, book of, i 405, n 21,47, 49- 
56, 139, 175 

Rovocaliis (martyr), n 198 

Rerin (1 ing of Stna), i 281-284, 287 

Rheims, n 301, 342 

Richaixl I (king of Rngland), n 323 

Richanl 11 (king of England), ii 340 

Richelieu (canhnal), n 415 

RidlcN (bishop and martyr), n 413 

ihj 1 rJ/T, /fr Hindu sacred writings 

Ritschl (Gtrman theologian), n 445, 447 

RolK-rt (lang of France), ii 302, 311 

RoWrt (JuMcard, ii 317 

(natumhst), I 23 

ilfi'Tt', th« Roman* I, a« a heathen 
nnti'juitj had its euthanasia, 
au'l the f • a\t-nK earth uns bom, under 


the shelter of imperial Rome, i. 191, 
the situation of pnmaival Rome 
valuable, both for commerce and for 
defence, 192; the rohgion of tho 
Romans a polytheism, but yet the 
worship of Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
mvolvmg some touch of monotheism, 
193, the wisdom of one of their early 
kings, Servius Tuihus, m creatmg 
the comttta centunata (a voting 
assembly), 194, the Romans over- 
come, but only momentanly, by king 
Porsena, 195, Cicero goes beyond tho 
truth m deolanng that the Romans 
excelled all other nations m piety 
and m acceptance of the rule of 
the immortal gods, 195, it was true 
that they were more precise than 
other nations m external worship, 196 ; 
the prudent and enlarged patnotism 
of the Romans, 198, 197 , the gradual 
reconoihation of patncians and ple- 
beians m the state, 197-200, the 
moderation and samty of tho Romans 
•was marred by their relentless do- 
termmation that no other state should 
rival theirs, 202, mstancos of this 
wrong disposition, 202, 203 , the 
admiration of Polybius for Roman 
honesty, 205, but the expansion of 
Roman power m the second century 
B 0 increased tho inequahty between 
nch and poor, and was the cause of 
bloody conflicts, 206, 207, the digmty 
of Roman rehgion emphasised by 
Mommsen, 207-209, Romo was 
wilhng to learn from tho Greeks, and 
was greatly mdobted to the Greeks, 

209, 210 , women had a more honour- 
able position m Rome than olsowhcro, 

210, tho extroordmaiy force of tho 
character of Csesar, who gave to the 
Romans four contunes and a half of 
fair qmot and peace through tho 
empue, 211, tho ^at Roman (or 
Italian) authors, Viigil, Cicero, &c , 
211-215, tho Roman governing power 
exercised m favour of tho Ptolemies 
of EgJTit in tho year 168 B o against 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 389, recognised 
in the book of Daniel, 397, at Inst, 
through Pompoy, obtammg dominance 
over tho Jews, 403, tho foohngs of 
the Jews as to this, 403, 404, tho 
primitive Roman rohgion had practi- 
cally vanished by tho Christian eVa, 
M 58, the colhsion of the Roman 
empire, under Nero, with tho Christian 
Church, and tho wickedness of that 
emperor, 173-175, the conflict con- 
tinued, 179, 185, 107-199, a lull of 
42 years through tho edict of Gnlh- 
enus, 109, 200, tho final desperate 
struggle, and the surrender of tho 
Roman empire to Christianity, 201, 
202, Rome still pagan at heart in the 
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tine of Cooftaotine S±S t fftH of Rone 
before the berbeiUio, £37 238 344 
II« u (V ChrUtUo aothoritj t rteitcd 
the two peetert «po*tW, Icter 
FaoL tL 104 103] the periecatlcm in 
whkb tho*o two aportk* were tiain, 
163, 174] the aathoritT of theoheroh 
of Rone alter thia, 177 180 IBlt 
the bUhop of Rome waa inlaemed 
bj Irtm^Qt, and oppoeod by Cyprian, 
2li0 the riae of toe papacy noted, 
300; the blihop of Rome aapporta 
Athanaaini, 21,4; two combined eaoan 
rabcd the anth^ty of tbe bUhop of 
Rome to that enuseoee which the 
papacy toecccded In matotainle^ rti. 
tbe desUoction of the pagana of Rome 
W the Ootha and \ aadaia (CMfliarta 
tboogh bcTCtka), and theeatabUahment 
of CwatanlltMpte aa the raaio eeat of 
tbe Imperial power 238; the popea 
LeoL.-'O 230 NO Gregory 1, 207-2^ 
UoUl 260 *05 Gregory VU 313-316 
apedally noted; the aaekiirg of Room 
17 Rob^ Ooterard tbe homun. 317; 
the temporary abandoaroeat of Room 
W tbe popea, 371; the ooaditioo of 
Rome at tM time of the RenaUiance 
395; a dbcocsian of tbe LatrlCEiio 
toibority of tbe ehoreh of Rome, 379- 
334 

Romnha, l 191 102 
Ro i awan. hia aerTieca to manldDd <io 
•plte of peraeoal (aelta) In rlndkat 
1^ tbe Aghta of the poor a. 43^ 

434 

RabroqiUa (mUrfonary to Chhu) L 133 
134 

Rndolph of BwabU, &. 317 
RnaUn John, tL 447 
Rotda theinitraetkitiB left by ooeof tbe 
eariyTaara of Roaaia to hla aoo*. IL 290- 
2177; therwoouest 0/ the esatern part 0/ 
Roaaia by tne Uoalem Tartan and 
Ita liberation alter two and a half 
eentnrica, 2S2 283 320 320 334 
Roth L 300; book of, 347 

Sabatier Aogncte, n. 430 
Sabatie r Paul, n 430 
Sabbath, the oominajidmeDt IneuloatiDg 
thk more Tainabk in tbe anirit than 
in the lett^ l. 143; no nonbi not 
Igooced in lArfd a timn, thongh we 
haTe Uttia information aa to thia, 264; 
mentioned with no fpedal rtT e reooe 
by Hciaea and Ainoa, aod alightln^y 
by Taajib, bnt enjoin^ atringcntly oy 
Jeremiah, ErekieT, and the prophet m 
tbe exDe, 330 331; tbe reaaou being 
that the pnhlloatlon of Deatcroooeny 
had taken plaee b et we en the time of 
the earlier and tbe later propheta, 831 ; 
aabbath breaking took plM among 
tbe Jewi oi Jeznaalem in tbe abaeoee 
of Rcbemiah the goremor and waa 


rebaked by him on hit rotnm, 354 
the aabbath kept atrietly in the time 
of tbe Uaecabe^ except when warfare 
made aetioo ocBDpaUf^ on that day, 
3S7 394; tbe excewire Uteralacaa of 
tbe keeping of tbe nbbath by the 
Phariaeea reproxed Jeana, n. 78 

Saoramesta, te* Bapticn and Lord a 
Sapper 

Sacrea Uormt, l 198 100 

Baeiiflcca, in India. 1 . 40 41 44 49 52 
in relatkc to Boddha, 58; among tbe 
Fertiana, 83 8S, 94; In nMn*, II 5 , 
120; In Greece, 140 105. 173. 178t 
Ore^ and Roman aaeriSoe ooctraated 
by 3Iomnaen,*0S I among tbe laraelltea, 
221 222, 230 252, ^ N2, 273; tbe 
attempted bnt not completed aacri&oe 
of hia aon br Abraham, 227-229; 
tbe •aorlSce o4 hli dangbter by Jephtbah 
(and the parallel oaae of Agamemnon a 
daughter in Greek bbtorr), 228 
refleetiooa on tbe caae of /ephthah, 
and on a •infolar paaaage in Ijeritiena, 
246, 240; maparagement of aaoiihoe 
by the propbeta, 277; aaerlfleea, except 
tboaa in tbe temple at Jentnlem for 
bidden by Joaiah, *90; aaorifleea 
offend by laraehtca to heathen deltim. 


293, 307 308, 833; the prophecy gC 
aaodfiee* to be offer^ by ail the natkoa 
to Jaborah at JenaaJem, 331; mad 
fieca diaparaced by the paalmiats 345; 
the Jewa tti El^ihananb in Rgypi, 


w1k» bad been acoaatccord to oner 
bnmt oSoinsa in their local temple, 
■ ere deprir^ of thia ri^t when they 
reboot thk temple after ita deatnntion 
by enemies, 3M; mention of burnt 
oSerlnga in the onhiatorleal ehaptera 
of hirra and 1 Radiu, 967 37i 372 
376] Antioelni Epfphanea offmoianda 
tie Jvn to aacriffee to heathen gnda, 
and Uattathka nokta the ootinnanfl, 
391; Jodaa MaeoabMia restorea the 
temple Merlffcea, 39S; the Jewa 
Ttfnae to retain tbe ahu wiiloh had 
been deoenrsted by heathen aaoiifleea, 
S95; that deaeeratioo, and the ceaaa 
tion of the lawtol aamlffoea, referred to 
in the book of Daniel, 401 1 theattltade 
of Jeana towarda taerifioea, tl 8 109 
110; thgr were kmt up by tba eady 
Jew^ Cfaktiani lot a certain period 
not wrongly 156; the aaoiffioea of tbe 
law declared in tbe epktle to the 
Hebrewa (and li^tly) to be typoa of 
tba aeif-aaetlfloe <n Jeana Ohriat, 107 (w 
alto 64) ; a 4Ioakan i nfe r c n ee to them, 
388 

Baddneeea, z. 406, Q. SO 107, 392 

n. 191 ; reoaptnied JemaaVan 
from emaaden, 323; ^ ehaiaoter 324 
Salamk, battle of. I. 12^ 156. 355 
Bale (toanalator of the Kormn), n. 261 
Salome, n. 135, 136 
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Samarcand, rr 284, 286 

Samana (city or country), I 271, 276, 
286, 289, 299, 356, 366, 364, 366, 381, 
394, n 106-102 

Samaritans, the inhabitants, after (;h& 
captivity, of what had been file kingdom 
of northern Israel, i 339, divided m 
their sentiments towards the Jews, 
339, 340 , their leaders were half- 
heathen and from the first were apt 
to join other nations agamst the Jews, 
341 , yet the Samantan people began 
by bemg fnendly to the Jews, 366- 
367, the breach between the two 
peoples began m the time of the 
prophet Zechanah, and was lamented 
by him, 368, Ezra must have been 
adverse to the Samaritans, though 
this IS not exphcitly said, 369, Nehe- 
miah made Oie breach irremediable, 
364, 366,'^ the author of the book 
Ecolesiastious narrowmmded as regards 
the Samantans, 366, the history 
bnefly summed up, 384, 385 , Josephus 
speaks of the Samantans m the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes as recreant, 
but on grounds hardly trustworthy, 
390, conquered by John H 3 Tt)anus, 
394, regarded with fnendly feelmgs 
by Jesus, though not as equal to the 
Jews, n 48 , they refused to allow him 
and the multitude foUowmg him to 
traverse their country, 101, 102, 

parable of the good Samantan, 111, 
the BTOstles, m the time of the early 
Churcn, had some success m converting 
the Samantans, 160, Gnosticism began 
among the Samantans, 186-187, the 
Samantan nation practically rooted 
out by the emperor Justmian, 261 
Sanute, six-threaded stuff, n 262 
Samnit^, i 202, 203 
Samuel, Jud^e of Israel, i 260, reluc- 
tantly anomts Saul as kmg, 260, the 
reasons for his reluctance m the mam 
unselfish, 260, his quarrel with Saul 
afterward due to their differing views 
ns to Baal, and how we know this, 251, 
262 , his enmo agamst the Amalekites, 
216, 217, 262, 263, the relation m 
which ho stood to David, 263, 264 
(See also 261, 272, 394) 

Snnbnllat, i 364, 381 , mentioned both 
in the book of Nohomiah and m 
Josephus, hostile to the Jews (See 
Sinubalht) 

Snnhednn, rr 134 
Sansknt, i 34, 36, 41 
Sapphira, n 148-160 
Sappho, r 145 

Saracens, n 259, 285, 362-364, 367, 
358 

Sarasvati (Hindu deity), i 62 
Snrpon, king of As8}Tin, i 289, 355 
Sarpi (Bra Paolo), n 346 
Snssanmns (Persian kings roigmng from 


the third to the seventh centimes ad), 
I 107, 108 
Satan, rr 66 

Saturmus (Christian martyr), n 198 
Saul, anomted as first kmg of Israel by 
the prophet Samuel, r 260 , his quarrel 
with Samuel afterwards probably 
caused by his desirmg umty of worship 
with the Canaamtes, to wnioh Samud 
was opposed, 261-263 (the reasons 
for this opmion given), 1^ fnendship 
for David, 264, and jealousy of David, 
266,266, hisdeath,268, his slaughter of 
oertam Gibeomtes, 262 , David’s lamen- 
tation over him, 263, a reference to 
hum, 342 

Savitn, one of the Hindu names for the 
Sun-god, r 38 
Saxons, n 300, 303 
Sayce, professor, r 112, 229, 338, 396 
Scepticism, chapter xxvr throughout 
SchiUer, n 437, 438, 440 
Sohleiermaoher, n 442, 443 
Science, physical, compared and con- 
trasted with human history throughout 
chapter i (See History) 

Scotland, Scotsmen, i xi, n 337, 413, 436 
Scythians, i 303 

Seoundulus (Christian martyr), re. 198 
Secundus of Ptolemais, dissenting bishop 
m the Nicene council, n 214, 226 
Seljukian Turks, n 290,321,324,331,332 
Semitic races, i 36, n 286 
Seneca, i 214 

Sennachenb (kmg of Assyria), i 289, 
290, 293, 303 

Septimius Severus (Roman emperor), n. 
199 

Serbip., n. 283 

Sergius, a vahant eastern monk, n 326, 
326 

Servetus, n 413 

Servius Tulhus, kmg of Rome, i. 194 
Sexual relations among Greeks and 
Romans, i 146-160 187, 210 
Shadrach, I 403 

Shakespeare, quoted, i 278," n 463, 
referred to, 324, 417 
Shealtiel, i 379, 380 

Shear-jashub, meanmg, “a remnant shall 
return (to God),” maiah’s elder son, 
I 281, 282, 286 
Shechem, i 267 
Shelley, n 448 

Shepherd kmgs of Egypt (Hyksos), i 229, 
233, 237, 238 

Sheshbazzar, i 326, 337, 370 
Shiloh, I 248, 269 
Shimei, I 262 
Shmtoism, i 136, n 426 
Sidgwick, professor Henry, I xiv, n 298, 
343 

Sidon, I 271, IT 84, 90 
Sight, ongm of, X. 26 
Silk, cultivated in Chma m early days, 
I 117, eggs of silkworm brought from 
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CUd* to Eoropo by two Pcnlan moola 
n. SSI t wroTo n In Cooitwntlnonle SOI 

SilnuiQ*, eomnwnlon cf Putil and Prtw 
n. 163 

SrmmiM, a fbflcFwer of Socratet, t ITT 
181 

SlmoD of Qltu (calkd Sbura ManuK 
n. 183-ir7 

Simon (tbe leper), n. I.l 

Blmcn do Slodtlori, n. 337 

Simon Peter hb eai] to bo n dbchde n. 
’3t bla call to bo an apoitle 7u the 
hf^ g o( hla mother m law 43t hta 
acknowledgment of Jetoa at the Cbrtat. 
31 3S, 41 44 03| t^ wttrxli of com 
meDdation addrrWMd to him by Jr«ot 
OB that occation qooted, 93 1 a dit* 
oimloQ of tbe nwM"h>g and aeope of 
tboea wrorda, 3’'9->383i the eoachitfoo 
la thatthey hare an oxdaalrtly penooal 
bearing, and that do official ImpUeatloo 
Uec in thefr meaniag ^0( tlm inter 
pretatloo of them b reinforced by 
certain other word* addicaaod by Jenta 
to Simon Peter on a later oecailon, 381 
and by other conUdetatlona, 382, 383| 
the raoaal of Simon PeUr to belkere 
the anao nne ement by Jmta of (be 
coming ei(dent dewth of Jewot hlmaeU, 
and the reproof of him by Jenu on 
thb aeooosi. 42 OOt no deep bUae 
Intended by thb reproof, 06, 97 1 hit 
nreaence at the trartafigeratlaQ 00| 
nb nttrranee at that ereot, lOO; hb 
prcae nce at the dbooaiwe dettrere d bT 
Jeaoa on tbe &Io«mt of OUrea ahortly 
before tbe QrooiflxkKi, 113) hbpreeeooe 
In the garden of Oethaemane, and tbe 
worda of Jeaoa to him there, 123) 
■tated In the (oorth goapel to bare 
been the dladple who eot off tbe ear 
of tbe hl^ pdewta eerraDi. l*4t hi 
dodah In the eonri of the Ugh priea* 
that be waa a dbeipla of Jeaoa, l'*0 
130) what we are to think of thli 
denial oontldered. 130-134i the ao- 
ooont of h in the rjnoptb goapeb 
aoeepted, tbe aeeoont c< It m the 
fooith gorpel rejec te d, ana the roaolt 
b teael^ that be waa not a eoward, 
bnt the hi are a t of the twelre anoatlfa, 
134) be muat hare been at tome 
timo (oo tbe erldeaue of hb ftrat 
epUtle) pi e mi t by tbe orosa of Jeaoa, 
1^) the leader of the apoetlea after 
the death of Jeeoa 120) a wltoeae 
to the l e aiui ectkin, bot In a apiiitaal 
not a canal Interpretatl on of that erect, 
17 18,31 31, 26) be had rlalona 

of tbe rben Jeaoa, 130 140| hb 

addreea to the Jewa on the day of 
Penteooat, 130 143; hb geueral eon 
doet after thb erent, and hb modera' 
t<fm towaida the Jawa, explained and 
deftfidedL 146 147; narrathre of 
the dea^ of Anardai and Sapphlra, 


In which oondoct not coouneiidable la 
Impoted to him, declared ontroat 
worthy 148-130 ho accepted the 
heathen OomeUoa aa a dbe^ie, 160; 
entertained Paol at JonaaJom, 169; 
waa ranch Inflnrnoed by Pant »»d 
inoreaahigly aa time went on, 162- 
104 tboo^ raelllating in hb oon 
doct at ^tlooh, 163; probably did 
not meet Fanl at Ri^e, tboo^ 
both apoatba were there, 164 163) 
waa alaln at Rome In the Keronlan 
pmeontloB, 63, 133, 165; the mention 
of him by Ignatlaa and other eady 
Fathera,164; in the fTimeabae .Reecicr 
wttunw 307 SOS; quoted, 419; ohamC' 
terbed aa a man, 133, 134) a meroifoi 
apoatle, 149. ITS, 173) aa great a 
hm aa Pan), thoogfa not ao great a 
genloa, 170 

Simon Zelotce (apoatbV 79 
Sinai, kit, Sinaitjo pcnlttaola, i. 242 S96 
322, 388, n. 8, 19 *7 153 157 100 266 
Slnob^L the aame name aa Sanbalbt, 
bot a different peraon I. 336, 381 
SWdna, pope n 314 
Slnm. j michproteataptonjet tly tr eated, 
IX. 430, 431 

Sira (Hlndo drtty), L 44 
fibTm’ tL 218, 219 *31 
Smerdk, l 103 
Smyrna, a 181 
SoMeaki John, n. 320 
Boerateo, the manitade and rellglomi 
ebaiaeter ol hblnffoence, i. 1S7 the 
doty of rtatralning intemperate dealrea 
•troogiy held byhim 160) the reooe 
nltloD of hb wbdom by the IMpblc 
oracle 100 161 ; the apult of tnut in. 

Ooda b In him, m H had been in 
Plnd^ iSbohylaa, and SophooW 163; 
hb flimnrm and tendemeaa generally 
adzaitted, the qoettion of hb InteQeo- 
po wer rabed, 164 the tnfloenee 
of XenopiwD haa tended to make thb 
aide ol Um Ignoied, 11^ 165 169) l»t 
It b exp reiaed ty Plato, 168-172) 
forihar lewaoTii adranced for aeocpting 
the teatlmcuy of Plato on thb point, 
172-174) the general agreement ol 
Pbto and ^eoc^on aa “to tbe Taioe 
vhl^ Booratea pot on lore, and aa to 
other pofnta, 174-177) in tlwb »- 
■p e oUv e aooormta of the defence of 
Soraatea before hb jodgoa, Plato b 
more exact than Xenophon, 176 the 
baOef of Sooratea In ham an Immortality 
real, thoimh ooeatbient with ■ome 
doobt, 179-182) the opinion of Bo- 
crates oanoarnfag rlrtoe pat aide by 
side with Christian beoel In the 
way of oomparbon, 182, 183; hb 
orer Tihiatloo of kDOwiedn In the 
^termination of mocal qoeaaona, 163; 
hb eonicge geoem exoeBenee, 

184; In one point ha may perhapa hare 
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exercised a misleading influence on 
Plato, 187, among aU the Greeks he 
is the pre-eminent master, 190 (see 
also n 68, 74) , received honour from 
some early Chnstian imters, n 179, 
his philosophy, had it been understood, 
would have beneflted the early Church, 
184, his behef that the heavenly 
bodies were not devoid of hfe men- 
tioned, 194, his influence not promi- 
nent m Neoplatonism, 192, mentioned, 
341, mentioned by Byron, 449 
Socrates (ecclesiastical histonan), n 9, 
212, 216-217, 223, 226, 227, 229, 230, 
233, 234 

Sodom and Gomorrah, i 218, n 81, 84 
Solomon, at flrst a monotheist, i. 220, 
a rebelhon raised against him by 
Hadad, 269 , a magnificent and 
shrewd, but hardly a wise, kmg, 266, 
some remarks on the prayer which he 
IS reported to have offered up at the 
dedication of the temple, 266, his 
relation to the book of Proverbs, 266, 
267, reduced many of the Canaamtes 
to slavery, 267 (See also pages 269— 
271, 274, 284, 343, 346, 346, 360, 
366) 

Solon, the first author of the greatness 
of Athens, i 162-164, 166 
Soma, a plant deified by the Hindus, i 
37, 88 

Sona (disciple of Buddha), i 72, 73 
Song of Songs (oanomcal book), i 366 
Sophocles, I. 161-163, 188, 209 
Southey, Eobert, l M 
Sozomen (ecclesiastical histonan), n 223, 
227 

Spam, n 282, 287, 326-328, 331, 346, 
416, 417 

Spalatin (secretary of the elector Predenck 
of Saxony), n 395 
Spanish Amada defeated, n 416 
Sparta, Spartans, the chief Donan city, 
governed nonunaUy by two kings, 
really by the ephors, i 144, the 
Lycurgean legislation made the Spar- 
tans narrow but faithful, 146, m one 
respect more pure than other Greeks, 
149, ultra conservative, 160, gmlty 
of certam murderous acts, 161, they 
set Athens free from a despot, 163, 164 , 
vahant m Persian wars, 166, nvahy 
and war with Athens, 157, generous 
after their victory over Athens, 167, 
168, their own supremacy over Greece 
lasted only one generation, 168 (See 
also n 337, 341) 

Speech, faculty of, the most charactenstic 
distinction between man and the 
inferior anunals, i 16, 29, the manner 
in which it onginated, 16-18 
Spencer, Herbert, his merit m bnnging 
mto clear hght the principle of evolu- 
tion, and the philosoplucal elements 
m science gcnerallj', i 6, his doctnno 


of an Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which aU thmgs proceed, xm, 6; 
his view stands m close neighbourhood 
to true rehgion, 7, a reference to him, 
n 448 

Spmoza,, see Pantheism 
Srfish, an angehc bemg m the Zoroastrian 
rehgion, i 108, 109 
Stadmgi, n 369 

Stanley, dean, i. 241, n 296, 326 
Stephen (martyr), n 19, 161-163, 168- 
160 

Stephen (bishop of Eome), tt. 200 
Stephen, Sir James, n 411 
Stmoho (Roman general), n 238, 239 
Stoics, kept up a noble attitude of resolu- 
tion m the world, i 189, the e^lana- 
tion of their philosophy by Femer 
quoted, 212-214 (See oZso n 192) 
Stubbs, bishop. Documents, &c n. 336 
Sudras, see Caste 
Sumerian languages, i 31, 112 
Sun, the mti^io nature and ongm of, 
I 9-13, the conclusion drawn, that 
it IS not m danger of dymg out, 14, 
moreover, that as being a product of 
organismg power, which we cannot 
but connect with hfe, it was probably 
the ongm from which terrestrial hfe 
was denved, n 462, 463 The behef 
that there is hfe m the sun was held 
by Socrates, n. 194, Plotmus, n 192, 
193, and Ongen, n 193 In Hmdu 
mythology, the sun was a deity wor- 
slupped under vanous names, i 37, 38, 
66 , worshipped also by the Magi 
and the Mitnraiste, 90—92, 96, but 
not by Zoroaster, 98, m Chma both 
observed scientifically, 113, and wor- 
shipped, 116, m ancient Greece a 
deity under the name of Apollo, 138, 
the revolutions of sun and moon co- 
ordmated by Meton, 184 , the prophets 
of Israel censured the worship of the 
sun, 92, 296 
Sfirya, i 38 

Susanna, book of, I 396 
Swmbume (poet), rr 448 
Switzerland, n 346 

Syed Ameer Ah, n 266, 270, 286, 286 
Sylvester 11 (pope), ongmally named 
Gerbert, n. 302, mterested m mtel- 
lectual studies, 347 

Synagogues, after the Babyloman cap- 
tivity took that place which the “high 
places” had held before, i. 308, 346 
(See also n. 71) 

S3ma, Synans, i 268, 269, 278, 281, 282, 
ir 265, 320, 321, 367, 388, 392, 393, 
397 

Tacitus, I 196, 216, n 66 
Ta'if, city near Mecca, n 270 
Tfioism, the philosophy of Lfio-tsze, of 
singular ment, but corrupted after- 
wards, I 120-124 
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TtTqainloJ PibonJ Qdng d Room), t. 
1&3 

T&rqoinlos Gancrbu (Idog of Borne) u 
lO^lW 


Ttrtiu, n. 101 SS9 
TMten, n. 5S2, 2S3. 3» 320 
Ta«*o XL 417 

Tetbm, eat^ ol e Diaittiamk^ n. ft 
TexaU^ exccwlre la tbe Uter jten of 
Um Rofnin foplre n. 210 
TcUng K^T^UeaaUtoroftliaBAo^aTQi 
^ 1. 65 

T«mj<btu (bcToie monk) a. 210 
Trtweofo IL sis 

TcmpUn, order of n. IM 370 371 
Tnoptm (bMtbtti) of the relied Ifi* t. 
3.t in mWlooU. 33| In Egrpt, 33 
lot I In lodU. 48 (booM of v«m»h 
Uie Ue^Un irli^on In PmU voofd 
not hnre tbein 01 03 1 bat tbe 

FmUaj vLo mDained to tbe old 
Arrmn reUgloa bad ibeta 97 102 1 
toCMna 1*0| In Qmee l40(Delpbl)i 
144 (Atbnu) 183 (Delpbi); In Bocae 
lP3x andent beatboanrlftce remaining 
anoof; tbe Uraelitn *47 270 293 
200) beatbrn templee boQt b^ Solo* 
moo 283 hj Abab 371 
Tenplee (aa»oa^ IcraeGtea, Jew and 
Samaritattf), at SbQob. L 248, 260) 
at Jemaaletn l&olot&oQ • temple), 0^ 
242, 259 2« 2W, •08-270, &K 201, 
207 200 303,307 308 831 313,337 
346,330) tbe tomple baBt abortl^ after 
tbe rarijr retam from tbe capilrltT 
318 334, 336, 337 343-346.360 384) 
Zertibbab«r» temple. 333, 336. 338 
348-334 339 364 374 370 381 386 
389 300 392. 303 400. 401 403) 
Herod*! temple, n. 33-34 61 01. 

109 111 114 16. 156 160 178) 
Jerlib t«ni{0e In Egypt tn tbe fifth 
eentiuy befne Qirm, u S56i •brine* 
•et op br Jeroboam ton of Kebat Id 
B crtbem IfiaeC 268-270, 177, S a m a rf 
tan temple at Oerisbn, 366, 300, 304 
Tf cmy on, n. 6. 450 
Tcieooe, L 210 

Toriea de Laeooperie. I. Ill IIS 
Tetmlima (Bomaa ddty), t. 209 
TertoIBan, n. 100 

TwUnwnt of tbe Tirdre Fatrlarobt, L 
403 

TbaWr Mt, n. 167 

’Ibaddnoi apoctle, appaiently tb* ume 
aj Jede zz. 70 

TbaW (Greek phUoaop^) i. 147 163 
Thebca, Tbeba^ !• 167-160 n. 341 
Themletoelee, i. 166 n. 77 
Theobald, anhUabop of Canterbory n. 
333 

Tbeoeritm, i. 100 

Theodora, wile of tbe em per or Jaatlziian, 
n, 161 

Theodore, arobUabop of Ganteibaiy n. 
169 


Tbeodorlo (ktag of tbe Ottrogotb*), n. 
233, 242, 168 

Tbcodo d a t (Boman emperor) n. 2S6, 
239 243, fcf 
TheodocUn Ccpde, n. 236 
Tbeognia (bbbop) n. 116, 223 
Tbraoaa (bUbop of Marmarica) an Ariaa 
bishop at tbe ooosdl of Klnea) n.214 
225 

Tbeopblhii (bltbop of Antknb) tbe flnt 
writer who aetsallr named tbe apostle 
John as antbor of tbe focutb gorpel, 
n. 47 

Tbtrmopybe bottle of i. 166 167 
Thibet, n. 2S7 
Thirty \c«n War n. 416 
Thomas (apostle), n. 79 
Thomas k Dcck^ n. 338 
Thomas k Kempls, a. 360 
Tbosnas Aqnlnsj, tbe most famoci of 
tbe Scboobnen, n. 336, 366 
Thoeydlde*, i. 139 Ifil 100 
Hbnw (Bomui rmperorb i. 397 n. 00 
TlcrU (rirvr) l. 39 b6 
Timer n 283 326 328 
TTntoretto (painter), n. 360 
Tito* (Boman emperor) n. 178 
ToUt book of L 367 390 
Tolstoi, IV 30 
Torrey professor i. 348 
Tcatwdtt, ^yeVdst n. 417 
Tortore la eooKs of law O. .19 220,331 
Tcnloose. n. 363 
Tonre arebblibop of. □. SU 
Toots, battle of rtfened to bot net 
naiard, It 269 278 
Tralka, n. 181 

Tramnlfiratko of sools, l 49 60 n. 
194 

Trert*. n. 232 

Tribones of tbe pleba, i. 199-101 
Trinity doetrlne of, Q. 37 353 
Trojan war l. 1S9 143, 145, 146 
Toabril (SoMaa). n, 333 
Tanb n. 320, 363 

Tonnlan*, veloanied by Zoroaster t 87) 
slterwards his foe*, lOO 
Taiki,ii,289 (£<• else Bel)iiklan Tods, 
and Turks (OUaman)) 

Turk* (Ottoman), n. 320 323, 316, 331 
331, 346. 385 

Tyre, Tyriana. t 268, 166 n. M. 90 

Ulfilas, a Onistlsn blsbop of tbe Arlan 
bensy oemTerter of the Gotba, and 
traauator of tbe Bible, n. 143 
mjaitfi KT.«n, sn teHi^tened Uongol 
n. 286 

United Statea. n. 414, 434 
Unlre^ty of Paris, IL 364 1 Oxford, 364) 
Bahmanea, 334) Piane, 378 
Urban n (pope), it 3S0 
Uriah (prophet of Jadah), t 306 
Uriah & mtUta. t 317 260 
Uiim anrf Tti TTHiTnhn, I, 302 , 373, 874 
Usxiah (king of Jadah) t 280 181 
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Vaisyas, see Caste 
Valens (Roman emperor), n 236 
Valentmus (Gnostic philosopher), n 187 
Valenan (Roman emperor), n 199 
Vandals, n 220, 238, 240, 317 
Variation m hvmg organisms, i 18-21 
Vartma (Hindu deity), i 38 
Vasco di Gama, circumnavigator of the 
Cape of Good Hope, n 367 
Vatatzes, John Dncas (Greek emperor), 
n 333 
Ven, I 202 

Vemce, n 299, 346, 369 
Vertebrate creatures (ongm of), i 26 
Victor, bishop of Rome, li 181, 200 
Vienna, scene of defeat of Turks by John 
Sobieski, n 320 

Virgil, I 117, 211, 212, n 260, 268 
Virgin birth (the question of), rt 38 
Vishnu (Hindu deity), I 38 
Vistaroa, the royal patron and convert 
of Zoroaster, i 79, 82, 89, his con- 
version dated by the Pahlavi texts 
either as 631 B o or 696 bo, 97, the 
opmion of Ammianus Marcelhnus 
adopted, that he was the same as 
Vistaspa or Hystaspes, the father of 
the great conqueror Danus, which 
imphes a date shghtly later than either 
of the two mentioned above, 99, 
the objection to this, from the silence 
of the Behistnn inscnption respecting 
Zoroaster, answered, 98, he was a 
young man at the tune of his conver- 
sion, 100, if identified with the father 
of Danus, he helped Danus m sub- 
dumg his enemies, 103, the identi- 
fication discussed and vindicated, 109, 
110 

Vitahan (pope), n. 259 
Vitello, early scientific writer, a Pole, 
n. 349 

Vmors, the monastery to which Cassio- 
dorus retued, n 266, 266 
Vladimir n, Russian Tsar, his will 
quoted, n 296-297 

Voltaire, Ins revolutionary spuit m 
rehgion, n 426, 426, the persecution 
to which he had been subjected, 427, 
not a profound thinker, 429, but his 
ment m the way of clear mteUeot and 
the inculeation of simple industry, 
429, his still greater ment m the 
abhorrence of cruelty which he exhi- 
bited and taught, 429-431, his fault, 
both m conduct and teaching, m his 
attitude towards women, 431, 432, 
the pohtioal results of his teachmg, 

Waldenses, n 368, 369, 371 
Wahd (one of the cahphs of Damascus), 
n 281 

Walther von dor Vogelweide (early 
German poet), n 357 
■Wardo Fowler, W , l 191-194, 209 


Wat Tyler, n 338 
Wellhausen (German cntic), n 444 
Wesleyanism, n 446 
West, E W , I. 101, 104, 106, 108-110 
WheweU, W , n 294, 349 
Whitby, synod of, n 9 
Wilberforce, Samuel (bishop), n 466 
William I (kmg of England), n 303 
Wilhams Jackson, professor, i 87, 104, 
109 

Wilson, Sir R K , n 433 
Wisdom, book of, i 366, n 196 
Wittenberg, n 389, 404, 406, 408 
Word, the, n 64, 212, 228, 246, 247 
Wordsworth, n. 346, 446 
Worms, Concordat of, n 319, Diet of, 
404, 409 

Wntmg, a.rt of, the great value ^of, and 
the charactenstio wlpch most dis- 
tmgnishes oivihsed from uncivdised 
man, 29 , a development of the sculp- 
tural art, 29, hieroglyphs the earhest 
form of it, 30, the ongm of it m 
Babyloma and Egypt, 31 , Chinese 
wntmg denved from these, and never 
attainmg to an alphabet, 31, 112, 
the Phcemoians may have been the 
first mventors of an alphabet, 31 , 
the first mventors of the art were 
rehgious races, 32, the art needed 
mutual fnendlmess among men to 
brmg it to perfection, though the 
first use of it generally to celebrate 
warlike victones, 33 , wntmg unknown 
m India before the eighth century b o , 
and looked upon with suspicion even 
after that time, 36, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob unacquamted with the art 
of wntmg, 224 
Wulstan (bishop), n 303, 304 
Wyohfie, n 338, 339, 371, 372, 410 

Xavier, n 412 

Xenophanes (Greek philosopher), i 163 
Xenophon, i. 149, he laments the want 
of true chieftainship over the HeUemc 
race, 168, a passage respectmg 
Socrates, 161, he does not give the 
mtellectual side of Socrates, but does 
give the practical side, 164, 166, a 
remarkable passage from him quoted 
m regard to the rehgion of Socrates, 
166—168, on the whole his testi- 
mony respecting Socrates agrees re- 
mar^bly with that of Plato, 170, 171, 
173-176, 177, 181, 182, '184, 187, 
where he differs from Plato, he some- 
times has the advantage, sometimes 
not, 165, 172, 178, his own character 
as a man and a wnter, 166 
Xerxes, i. 166, 166, shown to be the 
same name as Ahasuerus, 338 {See 
also 339, 344, 360, 363, 370, 384, 398) 

Yajnavalkya, i 46, 69 
Yama, eon of Vivasvat, i 88 
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Tim* »on cf \’lTahT*ot u 83 
'iop*, L 47 4$, ai 
Twmp £. >t, u. 2*»5 

Zwcluttn n. ICT H* aw 
2*<hiriM (pope), n- 290 
2*id, a. M 

ZecbwUh (prophet) 1,^(0} dktln;;uiihMl 
woooff tb© prophet* m riprrMfojt 
Ood • knproT*! m the Jnr», ut t he 
pr%iK« ^^bbehet ud the ^h prioet 
Joiho*,Ul; predict* precTreiriha^ 
lK»e for Jmuelrtii, X*-i frermWf* 
lo loee the KTlh ukI llSlh p«*lm*, 
'UkI mesyol th(>*uber(]oeTit CTOr«.aa3t 
erWirmlre the dedirtUoo cd the trtaplc 
bj Z©fQbh*hrl, a5l) prtmhe<lr« tbe 

atdoo c4 Jodih *a<l Eptmlm end 
Ihdr Tfctory trrrr the raToaodlng 
n*tkn*, aM *©<*■ bb pro* 

ribr^ (roitrited, eml U peiord thc«o< 
oy aST-a^Oi hi* pnmhtcim titer thl* 
*m ImdfT bol dlfheult tad perrdern) 
i.9 (Sm tttio 379 1+4 tr»d u. »• 
103 ISO) 

Zedeiith (Uflg of J»d*h}. L MO 310 
313 

ZrtdertHt, Ht AreMa 
Zeodiit, t. SO 

Zephtaith (prophet), i 304 30>» 
Zeiobbtbrl, Uw qortUee o! hb cUt* 
pat whether Cpro* tad Dutn 
•on ef HpiUjprt, tt tbe elote of tbe 
(Uth ceatarp i-C. or otider Dtrfo* 
NoUmt • hoodred vrara Uter t. 33,* 
330t tbe l*(er dtte /oOovrd 33?{ tbe 
*Dd trtd 3rd chapter* of Exm, wUeb 
tapport the etrller dtte oahiilorictl 
337. 338 (bat tbe mtla tTgraneat 
ertiaft them b pirra in Apj>odix l to 
ruptmrr paffto3n7-379i;lb«ptaIiat 
•bovn to be rloaoeot of the tro* hi** 
toTj 33&o3t7 3^1 to tl«o (be At«ato 
nipTTh 333) the rrtora o( Zerabbtbel 
trem ^bytoa to Jmmlem 3tS 340) 
the merit of Zerubbtbe] ia bnUrflpg 
■ad dedktUttft (he temple eelebrtted 
br the prophet* lUfQrti *Bd Ze«h*rt*b, 
330*-3M ) the descent of 2erabh*be) 
from tbe aadeet Ung* of Jad*h, 334 
J7CI 380) be tppetr* td hare *da^ ta 
opperto^tT for the Staitri 

t*Q* who m hh time were act boaUle 
to tbe Jen, 3A0) the breteh b e twe en 
tbe two pcopla bejM either at th* 
elote of hi* Ufa or ukwI]/ aftenrardt, 
357 3.^1 the bittoty of SanbtHat, ** 
toU br Jotephu eoaflm* tbe later 
date lor Zenbbabel, 364, 365) a* 
■Ito the fact that be U eootldetahij 
after Sbeahbtzzar 370) certain aiga 
DWnU agalntt tbe later date mat, 37^ 
383. A romande itory aboot Um tn 
tbe lint book of Eadra* refected to, 309 
Zen*, efalel detfer an>octg the Qreelm, tbe 
re%loa> aentloMoi toward* hfan i. lOS, 


104 { this Matiment tenoonood in Uter 
(fmt« 18S. (See oUo 73 137 MO 
141 207) 

ZloQ 1..86 300 314 3*5 333 340 345 
334 tl.&8 

Zoroaster (Zaratbostra). hU bUtory 
obteure t. 8 'Ot tbe (the 

ohkat part of tbe Araia eoatain 
Uomphical Dotke* ef him, 79) hU 
call to be a propbet, 81 1 Ms family 
naaeSpitatna. 81; \ Utlapa, hU royal 
palroo. and Fruhaoctra. hi* biUmate 
irirod, mmtkiDed 8.) bU prayer to 
Abora Maids (he to Ood), &:({ hU 
freUng U troly tnonotheUti^ In >pU« 
of hU doalUUe creed, 62, 83) hi* 
brUrf lo immoriafity 84) hU riew 
a* to a cottcnminathm ol religioa, 65) 
hi* Urth wa* in Media, bat hii pieaidiiog 
in the cast of Iran. SS SO ( comparea 
and cootra*trd with Bod d ha, 86 87) 
he attacked the old eomi^ Aryan 
trligioo, 88) be codearooRid, wHh 
tb* help of \ Utispa, to foond a peace* 
aUe commonity 89) be wa* ocm of 
tb* Mayt. yrratly htmoored by tbem. 
but not tb^ foooder 80 00) rreater 
than tb* Msfri 02) not a worahipper 
of Fire 00 ) ku date preferably to be 
held rarly In the sixth centnry Aa 00) 
hU death at when that o(ty 

was taken by th« TnianUn* aboat 
MO a-c.. lOOi tbe reaaoo why bo U 
not meotknra in the Behifton laaerfp* 
lion, 08, or by Htrodoto*, 110 

2oTOa*triani*a, z. lx 08, 107 103 Xt 
57 lOO 280 

Zoraeatrian WTiliag*i (I) Arufs, focftid* 
Ing OdtAo* the oldni part of the 
Arrat* P*^'rtrT bat with Imtorloal eU* 
jBcoU L 79-88, 0^ 03) tbe ebameter 
of tbe OSthie dUieot briefly rH>oomed 
110) Uter ra*na4 written oocaafoos/y 
aa hymna, 1. 80 ) freqoenUy pantheUtio 
In aecUmrat, 03 04 (this dlostrated 
by a oDOiatJQa)) FcMtiild, fire* a 
ftataatlo repreaesUtion of Zoroaster, 

1, 80, ni) tne general onworthiiMH of 
thk book, with ecrtaln parts excepted 
from this eoDdemnatko, 105 106) 

TojO aa lantaatie aa the FrWlUdd 
1.80 bat a sincere paamge napeeting 
Zoroaster qaoted iroen them, 90) 
hare strong traeee of the old Aryan 
pohrthefslki reUgioc, 04, 106, iCTt 
tb^ poetry U better than their 
mcnllty 107 (U) FahUrl texts 

fmediiBTal PenUn) 1. 78, 97 00 106, 
108-U0. The treatise* named oc 
qnotod from are tho Baa dfl k i* , the 
DUiard, and the DixA^i Uoixtg f 
JClimd (Opiatoas qT U* Syirii of 
Wisdom) 

Zwhdmn, prophets of, O. 405 

ZwlngH, n. 405 407 410 
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